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SARGENT'S 

ENTIRELY  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

PRONOUNGlNe   SPELLER, 

SEND  FOR  Tin:  LATKST  &  BEST  BEFOllK  MAKIN  (i  A  CIIANGK. 

In  conscquenro  of  the  crrat  .siir(M'>s  of  Mu.  Kit-  Smkitant  in  his  .*//<W.i//y  of  ]jr«  - 
parinir  Sfhool  UcaiU'i>,  their  h;i«i  hi  >  n  u  liKfio  (leinaiiii  fi>r  new  ri-.i-iks  fioiii  him;  and  hi 
hail  consequently  pre|«ari"cl  an  (ulir*  '•»  m  if  on'/  ituprn'-nl  St  rics  of  liiiuit  fx. 

The  smaller  himks  are  hoautifir.ly  ii!<;>!ratcTl.  and  all  tlmvo  inr|ir>vrinrnts  wiiii'h  con- 
Rtant  consultation  witu  »»v.r  he'st  t«  arhers  has  ^ug!;c^t^•^l,  ur»'  iiu'lu'ted. 

Jfi®=»Wo  (k»t\  rontradirtion  in  sayiiiix  that  tlR»  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  nic»st  Can'tully  Pivj)areil,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  i»ublished. 

Mr.  Sarj»ent*s  lonj;  experience,  careful  soholar>hip,  hi^h  rulture  a«j  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledj;eU  tastt'.  aihied  ti»  hi»i  admitted  >ucrfs<  in  oxk  Si-rit's  of  JleadcrH,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  ^oarantce  that  committers  %vill  timl  it  for  the  inter- 
eat  of  hchocdft  to  examine  his  New  Serie^  before  making  any  change. 

IT*  The  mo>t  striking;  e%*idenre  of  his  previous  success  may  he  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  late^t  compilers  of  Ke.tuers  .inci  Siieakcr>  have  made  use  of  his  ori^illal  labom 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearin.:;  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  whieh  compilers  have  taken  a  lar^e  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 

THE  NEW  I  lETlI  REAPER, 

Junt  iN24ued.  is  the  greatest  hi>ok  of  its  class  hefore  the  puhlic.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Keadir«  r.«'Ssoii!, 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  lan^ua^e. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  roii  iiii;  TiMr.s  vnd  vv  wini  nii  iimis  — far  in  advanrr*  of 
any  competing:  work. 

SARGENT'S 

Neav  Pr()noi:ncing  Speller, 

With  a  Xcff  (Uid  JiH[trttrnl  S//f(frfn  of  Xnfnlifni. 

This  work  is  cxcitini;  the  ;jreatest  interest  anions;  Toarhers  for  the  thorouishncss  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

Sf/isli'hi  ttf  Indicalimf  PronuimaliniK 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  buperior  ^rsuluation  and  cia>sitication,  fl.« 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  tvpomaphv. 

SEND     F  O  it    AC  O  P  Y     A  T    O  N  C"  E  . 

HJ*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  deMr>)Us  of  examining  Sar^^ent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  yratis  on  ajiplication  to  th** 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  8H0RET,  18  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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A   FEW    THOUGHTS    ABOUT    G-BAMMAB. 

That  by  studying  the  science  of  Grammar  young  pupils  are  likely 
to  attain  the  art  of  using  the  English  language  correctly,  is  a  propo- 
rition  which  the  experience  of  almost  every  teacher  directly  confiites. 
The  pupiFs  language  is  the  result  of  a  complexity  of  influences  in 
which  his  grammatical  study  holds  a  very  inferior  place.  The  chief 
source  from  which  he  derives  his  manner  of  expression  is  his  associa- 
tions, more  at  home,  in  the  street  and  in  the  school-yard,  than  in  the 
school-room.  That  he  will  adopt  the  next  slang  phrase  that  goes 
corrent  throughout  Yankeedom  is  a  predetermined  fact  which  the 
mrmy  of  pedagogues,  with  all  the  artillery  of  the  Syntax,  will  be 
powerless  to  resist. 

Grammar,  like  its  kindred  sciences,  is  a  fine  study  for  the  mature 
scholar.  It  is  the  Anatomy  of  Speech,  as  Rhetoric  is  its  Physiology  ; 
but  the  Hygiene,  uiider  the  laws  of  which  the  children  must  live  even 
before  they  know  them,  is  a  separate  department.  How  to  rear  the 
yomig  in  health  of  language,  as  well  as  in  health  of  morals  and  of 
body,  is  a  question  well  worthy  of  discussion  by  all  who  profess  an 
interest  in  their  welfare. 

A  boy's  speech  shows  his  breeding  rather  than  his  knowledge.  It 
18  one  element  of  the  training  that  he  gets  at  home  and  among  his 
fellows.  As  his  society  is  polite  or  rude,  so  will  his  manner  of  talk- 
ing be.  My  forty  boys  have  all  had  pretty  much  the  same  schooling; 
but  in  correctness  of  speech  they  differ  as  much  as  their  parents. 


Z  THOUGHTS    ABOUT   GRAMMAR. 

The  most  direct  and  effective  way  in  which  a  teacher  can  exert  an 
influence  over  the  language  of  his  pupils  is  to  set  them  a  vigorous 
example  of  manly  and  appropriate  English.  Mere  correctness  of 
expression  will  not  be  very  effectual  as  an  example.  Unless  there  is 
something  taking  in  the  teacher's  use  of  language,  it  will  be  simply 
harmless,  without  power  as  an  incentive.  The  negative  virtue  of 
committing  no  offence  against  Syntax  and  never  uttering  a  word  that 
has  the  faintest  odor  of  slang,  is,  in  itself,  a  paltry,  imbecile  accom- 
plishment. 

What,  then,  is  this  positive  quality  of  speech,  by  virtue  of  which 
an  influence  for  good  may  be  imparted  to  others?  We  express 
it  as  directness,  fitness  and  conciseness,  of  expression.  Renouncing 
as  both  a  less  feasible  and  less  worthy  object  of  endeavor,  the  incul- 
cation of  a  perfect  grammatical  propriety,  the  teacher  ought  to  assume 
as  his  standard  the  highest  possible  culture  of  the  powers  of  language. 
We  shall  do  well  to  teach  the  boys  to  hold  grammatical  accuracy  in 
the  same  estimation  that  wise  men,  and  not  prudes  and  pedants,  do. 
And  in  our  daily  talk  with  our  pupils  we  shall  do  better  to  stand  on 
the  natural  ground  of  men  confronting  men,  than  to  mount  the  stilts 
of  the  conventional  pedagogue.  A  man  does  not  teach  his  son  from 
behind  a  desk  on  a  platform ;  no  more,  morally,  need  the  teacher  so 
teach  his  school. 

In  matters  of  knowledge  the  teacher  may  assume  the  guidance  and 
control  of  his  pupil.  But  in  matters  of  habit  he  must  forego  all  but 
his  small  quantum  of  influence.  It  will  be  great  success  for  him  if, 
in  a  few  instances,  he  succeed  in  developing  in  his  pupil,  as  habit  of 
speech,  two  or  three  principles  which  he  has  before  instilled  as  science. 

That  person  is  the  best  teacher  of  Grammar  who  uses  language 
himself  with  the  greatest  ease  and  effectiveness.  The  pupil's  profi- 
ciency in  the  use  of  speech  depends  on  his  aesthetic  tastes  more  than 
on  the  analytical  powers  of  his  mind.  We  have  heard  of  famous 
teachers  of  Grammar,  but  have  not  found  their  pupils  especially  skill- 
ful in  using  language. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  going  back  to  the  teacher's  personal 
character,  leaving  out  of  sight  all  text-books  and  the  traditions  of  the 
schools.  We  suppose  that  the  teacher  can  put  on  the  blackboard 
now  and  then  a  sentence  which  will  soon  exhaust  all  the  necessary 
dogmatic  part  of  Grammar.  Whenever  the  dead-weight  of  text- 
books can  be  removed  fix)m  this  study,  and  the  formal  traditions  dis- 
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carded,  then  the  teacher  can  begin  to  exert  without  obstruction  a  real 
influence,  as  strong  as  his  own  character  on  the  language  of  his  pupils. 
If  it  is  objected  that  teachers  capable  of  exerting  an  indi\'idual 
influence  of  the  nature  we  have  suggested  are  rare,  we  answer  that 
they  are  just  as  common  as  earnest,  thinking  men.  Rare  enough, 
doubtless.  No  amount  of  work  spent  directly  on  the  school  will  quite 
atone  for  neglect  of  culture  of  self.  If  the  teacher  will,  by  studying 
the  models  of  written  language,  frequenting  cultivated  society,  and 
striving  to  attain  genuine  self-reliant  thought  of  his  own,  elevate  him- 
self to  his  proper  position  of  originality,  he  will  thereby  acquire  a 
power  that  can  never  be  exerted  through  the  prescribed  forms  of  the 
schools. 


JTJVBNUiB    DBPBAVTTY    and    THB    public    SOHOOIiS. 

The  spirit  of  rowdyism  and  recklessness  which  precedes  a  Presi- 
dendal  election,  seems  to  be  contagious.  Like  colds,  catarrhs  and 
diarrhceas,  it  attacks  a  whole  community  at  once,  runs  its  course,  and 
dies  out  of  its  own  accord.  Even  the  dogs  about  the  streets  grow 
cross,  snappish  and  pugnacious.  It  seizes  a  troop  of  boys,  and  forth- 
with they  stone  a  gang  of  Chinamen,  encouraged  by  the  chivalric 
conduct  of  two  brave  butchers  who  made  mince-meat  of  an  unfortu- 
nate Mongolian  not  long  since.  Others  catch  it,  and,  on  a  small 
scale,  imitate  their  elders,  in  that  kind  of  heroic  valor,  which  resents 
a  word  by  a  blow,  and  appeals  to  the  higher  law  of  fisticuffs. 

Then  goes  up  a  howl  of  indignation  against  the  public  schools. 
Reporters  point  their  paragraphs  with  morality,  and  hurl  them  against 
public  school  teachers  who  tolerate  such  things. 

All  the  young  rowdyism  of  the  city  is  charged  upon  the  boys  of 
the  public  schools.  Public  speakers,  on  public  occasions,  expiate  on 
the  fearful  depravity  of  this  new  Sodom  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
Two  or  three  cases  of  moral  depravity  are  ferreted  out  in  one  or  two 
public  schools ;  and  forthwith  they  are  all  charged  with  being  dens  of 
infamy,  chamel  houses  of  corruption,  worthy  of  Gomorrah  on  the 
day  before  it  was  purified  by  fire  and  brimstone. 

These  are  grave  and  serious  charges,  and  they  demand  from  our 
hands  some  answer.     Is  it  true  that  the  youth  of  this  city  are  worse 
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than  the  children  of  other  cities? — and  if  so,  are  the  public  schools 
responsible  for  such  a  condition  of  things  ?  It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  there  is,  in  this  city,  a  class  of  boys  precocious  in  iniquity.  They 
have  grown  up  in  a  rough-and-tumble  life  which  has  made  them  rude, 
disrespectful,  saucy,  and  impudent.  They  are  keen,  smart  and  shrewd, 
but  dwarfed  in  their  moral  natures.  They  have  all  the  restless  activ- 
ity of  scalded  fiends.  Profanity  is  their  vernacular,  inlaid  with  obsce- 
nity and  vulgarity.  They  chew  tobaccoo,  smoke  cigars,  and  imbibe 
mint-julips  and  brandy  cocktails.  They  have  a  nice  sense  of  honor, 
and  use  their  fists  **  scientifically."  But  few  such  boys  are  found  in 
the  public  schools,  or  in  any  schools  except  the  street  and  the  comer 
groggeries.  The  schools  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  all  their 
varied  accomplishments. 

Granted  that  some  vicious  boys  belong  to  the  public  schools.  When 
they  are  on  the  school  grounds  the  teachers  are  responsible  for  their 
conduct ;  but  the  schools  have  them  only  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  Where  are  they  the  rest  of  the  time  ?  Under  the  control  of 
their  parents,  who  cannot  shift  the  whole  government  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  teachers,  and  charge  all  vices  to  school  accounts. 

The  lack  of  home  discipline,  of  parental  restraint,  is  a  fruitful  cause 
of  evil.  Headstrong  children  govern  careless  and  weak  parents. 
The  greatest  difficulty  the  teachers  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  want 
of  a  hearty  cooperation  on  the  part  of  fathers  and  mothers  in  enforc- 
ing a  strict,  rigid,  and  unswerving  school  discipline.  It  is  sheer  tran- 
scendentalism to  talk  of  Utopian  systems  of  government  by  love 
alone.  Judicious  severity  is,  in  the  end,  true  benevolence  and  real 
kindness.  Fear  of  punishment  is  a  law  of  nature,  of  the  physical 
world  as  well  as  of  the  mental  and  moral.  Were  there  no  physical 
pain  or  punishment  connected  with  drunkenness  or  licentiousness, 
how  long  would  men  hesitate  to  plunge  into  excesses  ?  When  an 
adept  in  street  accomplishments,  rude,  impudent,  careless  and  profane, 
enters  school,  he  submits  only  when  he  feels  the  strong  hand  of  power 
holding  him  as  relentlessly  as  fate.  When  his  moral  faculties  have 
been  developed,  kindness  will  govern  him,  as  the  wild  horse  of  the 
pampas  once  lassoeJ  and  subdued,  submits  to  be  led  by  a  child.  Yet, 
when  the  teacher  takes  a  firm  stand  and  enforces  his  rules  by  direct 
punishment,  it  too  often  is  the  case  that  unthinking  and  unreasonable 
parents  sympathize  with  the  dear  little  offenders,  and  "  take  them  out 
of  school,"  out  of  the  hands  of  the  terrible  ogre  who  lives  by  beat- 
ing innocent  little  children.      Cannot  parents  see  that  the  willful  boy 
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will  soon  rebel  against  their  authority  jnst  as  he  has  against  the  teach>- 
er's  ?     '*  They  that  sow  the  wind  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 

Where  do  the  boys  pass  their  evenings  from  six  o'clock  to  ten  ? 
Who  is  their  keeper  then,  tlie  teacher  or  the  parent  ?  Are  they  at 
home  in  the  femily  circle,  reading  or  studying  their  lessons  ?  Some 
of  them  are,  but  many  are  their  own  keepers,  with  foil  license  to  go 
where  they  choose.  The  evening  street  schools  all  over  the  city  are 
faUy  and  regularly  attended.  Their  teachers  are  experienced  in  prac- 
tice, and  artfol  in  theory.  What  avails  the  influence  of  the  public 
school  teacher  against  such  a  flood  of  pollution  and  debasing  influen- 
ces ?  These  pupils  of  squad  schools  gather  round  the  reeking  mouths 
of  drinking  hells.  They  cluster  in  dark  alleys.  They  hang  round 
the  theatres ;  they  frequent  the  low  places  of  amusement  where 
coarse  jests  and  vulgar  jokes  are  retailed  for  two  bits.  They  enter 
pestilential  dens  of  infamy,  to  drink  the  Circean  cup  and  become 
transformed  into  swine. 

Where  do  the  boys  of  the  city  pass  the  Sabbaths? — in  the  quiets 
ness  of  home,  in  the  place  of  worship,  in  the  Sunday  school  ?  Some 
of  them  do,  but  more  of  them  are  found  lounging  aroimd  the  wharves, 
at  the  Willows,  or  Hayes'  Park.     Are  the  public  schools  responsible  ? 

Such  boys  as  we  have  described  are*  found  in  all  cities.  We  doubt 
if  they  are  any  worse  here  than  in  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Chicago. 
During  the  past  ten  years  we  have  taught  many  thousands  of  boys  in 
this  city,  and  have  found  the  great  majority  of  them  honest,  industri- 
ous, and  trustworthy.  We  have  seen  them  leave  school,  and  see 
them  now,  holding  good  positions  as  clerks  and  apprentices,  growing 
up  respectable  and  enterprising  young  men.  Rakes  and  rascals  are 
the  exceptions. 

During  our  term  of  ten  years'  teaching,  we  have  visited  many 
households  of  families,  of  all  classes  of  society,  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low.  While  we  found  in  some  families  a  bad  home  government, 
in  a  great  majority  the  home  discipline  was  as  good,  and  the  family 
circle  as  pleasant,  as  can  be  found  in  the  first  families  of  Boston  or 
Virginia.  Indeed,  we  found  many  pleasanter  than  we  ever  knew  in 
New  England,  for  wholsome  restraint  was  tempered  by  a  kinder  social 
atmosphere,  and  more  attention  was  paid  to  harmless  amusements 
and  wholesome  enjoyments. 

The  home  training  in  the  German  families  of  the  city  is  preferable 
to  our  taste  to  the  most  rigid  rule  of  the  most  strictest  models  that  are 
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sometimes  held  up  for  our  imitation.  We  have  here  a  picked  popula*- 
tion — as  noble  men  and  true  women  as  can  be  found  on  the  face  of 
the  globe ;  we  have,  too,  as  good  homes,  and  pleasant  firesides,  and 
well-bred  children. 

And  while  speaking  in  defence  of  our  homes  and  home  training, 
we  feel  called  upon  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  our  girls,  who  on 
several  public  occasions,  have  been  twitted  with  being  vain,  frivolous, 
forward  and  foolish.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  our  girls  are 
very  much  like  the  girls  of  other  cities,  except  that  in  physical  health 
and  vigor  the^  are  superior  to  most.  They  may  play  a  little  harder 
and  romp  a  little  more  than  the  daughters  of  the  first  families  East — 
we  like  them  all  the  better  for  it.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  them 
leave  school,  modest,  intelligent  and  well-bred ;  they  have  made  good 
and  virtuous  wives,  and  are  now  good  and  sensible  mothers,  quite  as 
good  as  any  imported  from  the  places  of  model  morality. 

As  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills,  as  a  sin-offering  for  both  parents  and 
children,  it  is  proposed  to  model  our  schools  after  the  first  schools  of 
Boston,  and  the  ward  schools  of  New  Yoik — to  separate  the  boys 
from  the  girls — the  sheep  from  the  goats,  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf 
in  morality.  Then  the  girls  will  all  become  angels,  like  the  Boston 
school  girls,  who  are  little  lumps  of  pure  perfection ;  and  the  boys 
will  bcQome  saints,  like  the  Uttle  Bowery  boys  of  New  York,  where 
they  never  go  to  school  with  girls,  and  of  course  never  know  what  sin 
is. — California  Teacher. 
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The  sailing  Pine;  the  Cedar, prond  and  tall ; 

The  vine-prop  Elm ;  the  Poplar,  never  dry ; 

The  builder  Oak,  9ole  king  of  forests  all ; 

The  Aspen,  good  for  staves ;  the  Cypress,  faneral ; 

The  Laurel,  meed  of  mightj  conquerors. 

And  poets  sage ;  the  Fir,  that  weepeth  still ; 

The  Willow,  worn  of  hopeless  paramours  ; 

The  Yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will ; 

The  Birch,  for  shafts ;  the  Sallow,  for  the  mill ; 

The  Myrrh,  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  Beech;  the  ^sA.for  nothing  ill; 

The  fruitful  O^iVe,  and  the  Plantain  round  ; 

The  carver  ffUm ;  the  Maple,  seldom  Inward  sound. 

— Spbncxb. 
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SUPFIiT  AND  DEMAND  OF  TEAOHEBS. 

An  excess  of  supply  over  demand  generally  leads  to  the  acception 
of  much  that  is  bad,  and  the  rejection  of  much  that  is  good.  An 
excess  of  material  seldom  adds  anything  to  the  beauty  of  the  structure. 
Experience  will  prove  these  remarks  true  in  the  commercial  and  manu- 
fiicturing  world,  and  observation  in  the  literary  and  learned.  A  replete 
and  over  stocked  market,  whether  of  merchandise  or  talent,  invariably 
tends  to  lower  the  moral  status  of  both  buyer  and  seller.  Admitting 
the  general  acceptation  of  these  observations,  the  growing  evil  exhib- 
ited in  the  large  excess  of  teachers  over  the  demand  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  every  educationalist  in  the  country.  This  evil  has 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  ;  and,  unless  something  be  done  towards 
its  extinction,  it  will,  eventually,  be  productive  of  one  result ;  that  of 
positive  injury  to  our,  in  many  respects,  admirable  school  system. 
This  evil  has  even  now  assumed  such  dimensions,  that  numbers  of 
individuals,  of  every  grade  of  character,  are  traversing  the  country 
under  the  sanction  of  a  certificate,  which  they  obtained  by  chance  or 
otherwise,  offering  their  services  as  teachers,  for  any  length  of  time,  at 
almost  any  amount  of  remuneration.  Many  of  these  fellows,  wholly 
inexperienced  as  teachers,  having  no  love  for  the  profession,  further 
than  its  exclusion  from  manual  labour,  possess  but  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  their  mother  tongue.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  necessity  points  these  individuals  to  other  means 
than  honorable  to  procure  a  school.  Such  an  order  of  things  mili- 
taets  very  strongly  against  the  interests  of  the  professional  teachers.  It 
is  natural  that  men  of  talent  and  education,  when  they  find  them- 
selves undermined  by  persons  of  inferiority,  will  if  possible,  find  a 
less  responsible  and  more  lucrative  employment. 

To  a  certain  class  of  trustees,  these  low-priced  teachers  are  particu- 
larly acceptable.  With  them  the  cheapest  man  is  the  best.  According 
to  their  creed,  education  only  occupies  a  secondary  place,  when  con- 
trasted with  dollars  and  cents.  Education  and  talent  are  thus  ren- 
dered subservient  to  the  god  of  the  pocket  ;  and  incapacity  patronized 
at  the  expense  of  professional  ability.  The  question  is,  how  is  this 
evil  to  be  remedied  ?  In  what  manner  can  this  diflBculty  be  met  and 
overcome,  without  checking,  for  a  time,  the  progress  of  our  educa- 
tional machinery?  Two  practical  methods  appear  adequate  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  case.     First :  Raise  the  qualification  standard 
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to  a  sufficient  height,  and  cut  off  a  large  number  of  the  lower  grades. 
Again,  abolish  the  present  system  of  sectional  trustees,  and  in- 
stitute instead  a  township  board,  having  control  over  all  schools 
within  the  bounds  of  the  municipality  in  which  they  reside.  These 
changes  are  not  only  practicable,  but  necessary.  The  standard  of 
examination  has  hitherto,  been  far  too  low ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  many  men  in  Canada,  holding  first-class  certificates^  incapable 
of  teaching  properly  the  commonest  kind  of  a  common  school.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  qualification,  the  very  idea  of  calling  up  teachers 
periodically  for  examination  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  short 
of  the  abolition  of  those  petty  county  boards,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
central  provincial  board,  before  whom  all  teachers  are  compelled  to 
appear,  will  remove  this  evil,  and  bring  about  a  satisfactory  and  perma- 
nent change.  The  establishment  of  township  boards  of  trustees  would 
remove  many  hindrances  which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
teacher.  Local  prejudice,  and  all  this  popular  tittle-tattle  about 
school  grievances — more  frequently  imaginary  than  real — which  has 
done  so  much  to  injure  school  discipline,  would  be  destroyed.  We 
could,  thus,  secure  men  of  education  and  influence  to  superintend  the 
working  of  our  schools  ;  whereas,  according  to  the  present  system,  it 
matters  not  how  ignorant  a  man  may  be  of  schools  and  school 
business,  he  is  eligible,  if  sufficiently  assessed,  to  become  one  of  a 
corporation  having  almost  unlimited  power  at  their  control.  Our 
present  system  places  undue  power  within  reach  of  the  ignorant. 
Whenever  the  reins  of  government  are  placed  within  the  grasp  of  all, 
discretion  seldom  becomes  prominent  as  a  leading  feature  in  that 
government.  Canada  will  never  possess  a  class  of  thorough  teachers, 
until  means  are  taken  to  pay  them  better  for  their  labor.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  quality  must  be  increased,  and  the  quantity  reduced 
— ^uch  is  the  object  of  the  above  remarks. — Educational  Journal  for 
Upper  Canada. 


THE  aiiOBT  OF  THE  FINES. 

Magnificent  are  the  pines !  nay,  sometimes,  almost  terrible.  Other 
trees  tufting  crag  or  hill,  yield  to  the  form  and  sway  of  the  ground, 
clothe  it  with  soft  compliance,  are  partly  the  flutterers,  partly  its  com- 
forters. But  the  pine  is  serene  resistance,  self-contained ;  nor  can  I 
ever,  without  awe,  stay  long  under  a  great  Alpine  cliflF,  far  from  house 
or  work  of  men,  looking  up  to  its  companies  of  pine,  as  they  stand  on 
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the  inaccessible  juts  and  perilous  lodges  of  the  enormous  wall,  in  quiet 
multitudes,  each  like  the  shadow  of  the  one  beside  it — upright,  fixed, 
spectral,  like  troops  not  knowing  each  other — dumb  forever.  You 
cannot  reach  them,  cannot  cry  to  them — those  trees  never  heard 
human  voice  ;  they  are  far  above  all  sound  but  of  the  winds.  No  foot 
ever  stirred  fallen  leaf  of  theirs.  All  comfortless  they  stand,  between 
the  two  eternities  of  the  Vacancy  and  the  Rock  ;  yet  with  such  iron 
will,  that  the  Rock  itself  looks  bent  and  shattered  beside  thim — fragile, 
weak,  inconsistent,  compared  to  their  dark  energy  of  delicate  life  and 
monotony  of  enchanted  pride  ;  numbered  unconquerable. — jRuakin. 


FBOFBB    ESTIMATION    OF    WOMAN. 

I  have  experienced  gi  eat  pleasure  in  attending  the  exercises  of  this 
afternoon,  and  especially  while  listening  to  the  recitations  and  the 
compositions  of  the  graduating  class  ;  which  class,  always  an  interest- 
ing one,  has  to-day  done  itself  great  credit.  That  so  many  young 
ladies  should  have  had  enough  persistency  of  purpose  to  continue 
their  studies  here  for  four  years,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation  in 
each  of  them,  and  does  honor  to  their  sex. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  find  in  several  of  the  schools  that  I 
have  taught,  classes  of  young  ladies,  whose  progress  in  their  studies 
and  whose  general  culture,  have  been  far  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
young  men  in  the  same  schools.  And  yet,  possessing  so  fine  abilities 
and  having,  while  in  school,  such  a  start  of  their  mates,  though  this  fine 
mental  organization  and  these  quick  perceptions  will  always  be  theirs, 
I  cannot  feel  sure,  that  in  the  long  run,  they  will  prove  the  intellec- 
tual superiors  of  the  men.  Not  because  they  have  not  the  ability ; 
Miss  Caroline  Hershall,  Mrs.  Somerville,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mrs, 
Stowe,  Madame  de  Stael,  Charlotte  Bronte,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Miss 
Hosmer  and  Florence  Nightingale  show  us  that  no  limits  can  be 
assigned  to  the  variety  or  the  extent  of  female  genius.  Yet  the  con- 
ditions of  their  after  life  are  not,  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
civilization,  favorable  to  her  continued  mental  development,  and  what 
promised  so  profusely  produces  no  corresponding  results.  Now,  while 
you  neglect   no  household  duty,  will  you  not  try  to  retain  all  the 
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culture  you  have  here  acquired,  and  to  make,  daily  or  weekly,  such 
additions  to  it  as  you  may  be  able  ?  For,  somehow  or  other,  though 
it  is  not  desirable  for  women  to  become  intellectual  prodigies,  we  feel 
that  we  instinctively  shun  the  notoriety  that  is  implied  therein,  than 
the  mental  power  that  is  displayed.  For  mind  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  human  beings ;  its  manifestations  are  ever  attractive, 
whether  in  man  or  in  woman.  When,  then,  many  young  ladies  shall 
receive  as  good  an  education,  as  full  and  as  thorough,  as  their  brothers 
now  obtain  in  the  best  colleges,  the  odium  of  being  peculiar  will  no 
longer  cling  to  the  highly  educated  lady,  and  her  society  and  compan- 
ionship will  be  found  even  more  desirable  than  ever. 

It  would  be  distasteful,  perhaps,  to  you,  and  certainly  is  no  part  of 
my  present  purpose,  to  speak  to  you  of  "Woman's  Rights,"  so  called, 
on  this  occasion.  Rather  let  it  be  my  part  to  recount  the  glorious 
privileges  that  are,  even  now,  hers  by  birth-right,  which,  if  she  will 
but  duly  appreciate  and  properly  cherish,  little  cause  will  be  found  to 
complain  to  either  society  or  her  Maker,  of  lack  of  opportunity. 

For  a  few  moments,  if  you  please,  let  us  pass  in  review  the  possible 
course  of  life,  such  as  we  have  all  seen  in  parts  in  this  one  and  in 
that,  and  from  these  fragments  let  us  construct  the  rounded  whole. 

1.  It  is  the  dawn  of  her  life ;  a  babe  has  just  been  bom,  the  first, 
it  may  be,  that  with  its  holy  influences  and  wondrous  fresh  existence 
has  been  ushered  into  this  family  circle,  henceforth  consecrated  and 
blessed,  forevermore.  How  wonderful  its  every  motion  ;  what  joy  do 
its  infant  smiles  convey ;  how  proud  is  the  father,  how  happy  the 
mother ;  the  visitors  all  ask  to  see  it ;  its  httle  cousins  delight  to  stand 
gazing  upon  it. 

2.  And  now  she  is  a  young  girl,  whose  merry  laugh  is  heard  in 
the  hall,  whose  cheery,  bird-like  song  makes  the  whole  house  redo- 
lent of  joyousness.  Rushing  down  the  steps,  she  rims  away  to  meet 
her  father,  who  misses  her  whenever  absent  and  would  fain  hasten 
her  return. 

Blue  eyes  peeping  forth  'mid  clustering  curls,  may  you  always 
sparkle  thus  merrily ;  clear  voice,  warbling  some  simple  strain,  may 
you  ever  ring  thus  cheerily ;  dear  heart,  gushing  over  in  so  wild 
laughter,  may  you  never  beat  less  merrily. 

8.  Let  a  few  years  pass,  and  she  becomes  a  young  woman  ; 
beautiful  merely  we  will  not  style  her,  for  a  transcendent  charm 
pervades  her  presence,  wherein  spiritual  loveliness  and  innate  purity 
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are  twined.  She  is  the  crown  and  pride  of  the  whole  household. 
Rudeness  stands  abashed  in  her  presence,  while  every  finer  feeling  of 
the  heart  becomes  exalted.  And  perhaps  some  young  man  comes  by 
chance  within  the  sphere  of  her  attraction ;  henceforth  his  life  b  to 
circle  round  hers  as  its  central  sun,  towards  whose  aspect,  centre  of 
all  sweet  and  holy  influences,  his  face  will  constantly  be  turned. 

4.  Years  pass  away  with  the  young  wife  in  her  new  home  before 
we  can  call  upon  her  to  renew  an  old  acquaintance.  We  ring  the 
door-bell,  and  this  is  she,  more  mature,  more  thoughtful  than  ever, 
•with  a  fairer  copy  of  herself  dancing  beside  her.  Wise  ruler  of  her 
household,  beloved  by  her  children,  the  admiration  of  her  husband, — 
what  a  fountain  of  joy  is  she,  what  inestimable  privileges  are  hers  ! 

5.  But  we  must  hurry  on.  Again,  and  the  children  have  all  left 
the  old  homestead ;  the  eldest  long  since,  the  yoimgest  has  but  just 
gone.  How  lonely  seems  the  old  house  now,  where  neither  laughter, 
nor  song,  nor  pattering  feet  are  longer  heard.  Leaf  after  leaf  has 
been  taken  from  the  long  dining-table,  and  now  at  the  round  board  sit 
opposite  each  other  the  aged  pair,  serene  and  peaceful.  Distant 
homes  are  happier  at  sight  of  her ;  visits  to  grand-mother  are  often 
made ;  presents  and  keepsakes  from  her  are  highly  prized. 

6.  And  now,  at  last,  on  some  dreaded,  though  long  expected 
morning  the  electric  thrill  passes  over  the  wires,  and  from  widely 
separated  homes  in  city  or  in  country,  come  weeping  daughters  and 
mourning  sons  with  their  little  ones  beside  them ;  sadder  still  those 
whom  illness,  distance  or  duties  have  kept  away.  Relatives  not  seen 
for  years  are  there  ;  fKends  of  the  departed  drop  in  one  by  one  ;  the 
neighbors,  among  whom,  in  poverty,  sickness  and  in  trouble,  she  had 
long  been  a  ministering  angel,  flock  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  one  they  hold  so  dear. 

O  friends,  stifling  your  sobs  round  the  corpse  of  the  departed,  let 
us  not  bewail  too  selfishly  our  loss.  God  has  been  gracious  to  us,  in 
that  she  has  dwelt  so  long  among  us.  What  would  the  earth  be, 
were  it  not  for  such  as  she.  Her  memory  we  will  fondly  cherish, 
and  will  imitate  her  virtues. 

And  for  thee,  bright  spirit,  who  hast  yet  scarcely  vanished  from  our 
^ht,  whose  voice,  as  thou  treadest  the  heavenly  way,  thy  looks  fixed 
on  God,  fiills  on  our  ears,  soft  as  the  music  of  tinkluig  bells, 

"  Nearer,  my  God,  to  fhee,  nearer  to  thee." 
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God  hath  fevored  thee  beyond  compare ;  babe,  daughter,  sister, 
beloved,  wife,  grandmother,  all  these  thou  tellest  o'er,  and  callest 
them  all  thine  own ;  their  blessed  ministrations  it  has  been  thy  privi- 
lege to  dispense,  and  we  thank  thee  for  them. 

And  why  should  this  be  said  here  ?  That  we  may  prize  higher 
what  is  given  us,  and  not  spend  life  in  vain  repinings  for  what  we  have 
not.  Because  life  is  too  great  a  boon  for  us  to  sliglitly  prize ;  because 
we  should  accustom  ourselves  to  contemplate  at  times  its  possibilities, 
and  not  consider  its  drear  realities  alone ;  because  we  should  not 
always  linger  on  the  lower  level  of  our  existence,  but  arise  betimes 
to  view  its  subUmer  aspects.  That  every  young  woman  should 
bethink  herself,  and  do  nothing  unworthy  her  true  position;  that 
every  young  man,  every  boy  at  school,  should  cherish  as  the  apple  of 
his  eye,  respect  for  the  intrinsic  loveliness  of  female  character,  and 
see  to  it  that  through  his  own  baseness  he  lose  not  that  high  and 
almost  chivalric  estimate  of  woman  which  has  ever  characterized  the 
noblest  men. 


On  the  19th  a  most  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  Newton 
Quarry,  near  Elgin,  by  the  workmen  of  Messrs.  Humphrey  &  Rennie, 
builders,  Elgin,  lessees  of  the  works.  The  men,  while  engaged  in 
blasting  a  rock  with  no  seam  in  it  that  would  have  admitted  the  edge 
of  a  six-penny  piece,  were  astonished  to  see,  when  they  had  blasted 
the  rock,  a  small  hole,  and  a  toad  creeping  out  of  it.  The  hole  was 
not  in  a  seam,  so  as  to  countenance  the  probability  of  the  toad  having 
got  into  it,  but,  we  repeat,  in  solid  rock ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  our  eyesight,  for  both  stone  and  toad  are  now 
in  this  office  beside  us,  kindly  sent,  at  our  request,  by  Mr.  Humphrey. 
The  hole  would  hold  a  man's  fist,  and  is  coated  with  clay  or  fuller's 
earth  of  a  darkish  color  or  brown,  not  very  different  from  that  of  the 
creature  that,  for  unnumbered  ages,  slumbered  in  it  forty  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  more  than  twenty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  rock.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  cleavage  that 
exposed  the  toad  laid  bare  four  other  holes,  exactly  on  the  same  level, 
all  about  the  same  size  as  that  in  which  the  toad  had  lain,  and  they 
were  coated  with  dark  colored  clay,  countenancing  the  probability 
that  each  of  these  holes  may  have  at  one  time  contained  a  toad,  but  that 
by  some  means  all  had  perished  but  one. — JSlffin  (^Scotland)  Courant. 
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8TBIEX    NOT   IN    WBATH. 

Fretted,  harrassed,  tried,  perplexed, 
Almost  ready  to  be  yexed 
With  the  crowd  of  little  caret. 
Teacher  now  beware. 
Let  thy  smile  be  plesant  still. 
Conquer  temper  with  a  will. 
He  is  mighty  who  forbears. 
Teacher,  then  still  bear. 

Children  saucy,  stupid,  thick, 
Teacher's  temper  oyer  quick. 
Vexed  beyond  restraining  pow'r, 
Teacher,  thou  should' st  pray. 
He  who  stilled  tempestuous  sea 
Now  will  ever  ready  be. 
In  temptations  trying  hour. 
Smooth  to  make  thy  way. 

Is  there  pressing  need  of  rod  ? 
Strike  not  till  thou  hast  of  God 
Asked  the  best,  the  wisest  plan  ; 
Strike  then  if  thou  must. 
Not  to  heal  thy  wounded  pride, 
Not  because  thy  temper's  tried, 
Not  to  gratify  the  man, 
But  because  'tis  just. 

If  thou  can'st  not  wrath  restrain, 
Can'st  not  from  the  rod  refrain, 
Nor  wilt  ask  of  Qod  the  pow'r, 
Teacher,  leave  the  school. 
Farm,  machine  shop,  anif  place, 
Thou  can'st  and  had'st  better  grace, 
Than  stay  where  each  day  and  hotir 
Needs  the  wisest  rule. 

Fbed. 
lUver  Pinni,  Dee,  2Zd,  1864. 


STUDY    OF    QBAMMAB. 


This  subject  is  now  under  discussion,  and  we  propose  to  say  a  few 
words  upon  it  in  The  Schoolmaster.  Not  that  we  shall  present 
anything  original,  but  rather  to  call  out  something  original  from 
others. 
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The  oldest  teachers  can  learn  something  new  connected  with  all 
branches  of  study,  and  we  should  not  by  any  means  rest  satisfied  that 
we  have  reached  the  limit  of  perfection  in  the  method  of  teaching 
any  science,  much  less  that  of  Grammar. 

The  same  influence  exerts  itself  in  that  branch  of  study  as  in 
others,  namely,  a  desire  to  avoid  the  practical  and  the  reason  of 
things,  and  acquire  only  a  superficial  and  popular  view. 

By  popular^  here,  we  mean  that  prevalent  desire  to  go  over  much 
and  thranffh  little ;  which  prefers  fancy  French  to  substantial  Latin  ; 
which  chooses  Botany  or  Music,  instead  of  the  logical  conclusions  of 
Geometry  or  the  rigid  "why"  of  Arithmetic. 

Those  of  us  who  are  teachers  find  a  feeling  in  every  school  which 
opposes  giving  the  reason  of  facts  in  mathematics,  and  occupies  a  too 
lofly  position  to  condescend  to  correct  an  example  in  false  syntax  and 
give  the  reason  for  the  correction. 

We  should,  in  every  study,  as  far  as  possible  teach  the  practical,  or 
as  large  proportion  of  it  as  circumstances  will  allow.  In  the  study  of 
Grammar,  the  custom  generally  is,  we  think,  to  confine  the  student 
too  much  to  mere  analysis  and  parsing.  How  many  "good  scholars" 
there  are  who  will  parse  and  analyze  to  perfection,  and  yet  they  can- 
not correct  the  following  sentences  :  "  Sit  that  chair  down  and  let  it 
set " ;  "I  laid  all  night  in  pain " ;  "I  thought  it  was  her  " ;  " tie 
that  book  down  and  let  it  lay,"  &c.  We  need  not  multiply  examples. 
We  do  not  look  upon  analysis  and  parsing  as  unworthy  an  honorable 
place ;  far  firom  it ;  but  we  would  unite  with  them,  daily,  the  correc- 
tion of  sentences,  transposition,  illustration  of  synonymes,  verbal 
illustratrations  of  complex,  compound,  interrogative  arSi  compound, 
imperative  and  complex  sentences,  combining  all  the  names  possible 
in  the  same  sentence ;  and  let  this  be  carried  to  clauses,  illustrating 
adjective,  adverbial,  substantive,  hypothetical,  relative,  comparative, 
restrictive,  parenthetical,  &c.,  in  all  their  combinations,  till  the  subject 
is  made  perfectly  familiar.  • 

If  a  class  should  be  carried  through  the  false  syntax  of  Goold 
Brown's  Institutes,  for  instance,  or  any  other  equally  critical  work, 
and  be  required  to  give  a  reason  for  the  corrections  made,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  use  of  our  language  would  be  far  more  readily 
acquired  than  by  the  common  methods  of  treating  the  subject.  The 
result  of  the  above  suggestion  carried  out,  we  have  in  part  seen,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  make  pupils  critical,  and  quick  to  see  the  errors  of 
others  in  conversation. 
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The  prejudice  against  coming  down — really  going  up — to  this, 
must  be  overcome.  Teachers  must  mould  and  direct  the  education 
of  youth,  and  not  follow  the  practices  of  their  predecessors,  nor  the 
erroneous  views  of  their  pupils. 

The  object  of  studying  Grammar  should  be  to  acquire  a  correct 
use  of  our  language,  and  we  know  of  no  better  method  than  that  of 
daily  exercise  in  correcting  errors  in  its  use. 

Much  may  be  done  in  etymology  with  the  less  advanced  classes. 
A  definition  is  not  enough  for  a  pupil  to  give.     It  must  be  ascertained 
whether  he  fully  comprehends  the  definition  and  can  give  examples 
under  it.     It  would  in  many  cases  be  a  good  discipline  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  to  bring  in  at  each  recitation  all  the  errors  he  had 
heard  made  in  conversation  since  the  last  lesson,  omitting  the  name  of 
the  one  making  the  mistake.    The  study  need  not  be  so  "  dry,"  as  somQ 
seem  to  think  it  is.     We  must  find  new  methods,  open  new  paths, 
search  for  the  true  course  to  be  pursued,  and  be  more  practical. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SUPlDBINTEliDBNT'S    QUABTSBIiT  BBFOBT. 

Office  of  the  SuPBRiNTENDBirT,  Pbotidbnce,  Not.  18,  18d4. 
^0  tie  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

^KiTLBXEif :  —  The  results  of  the  examinations  recently  made,  are,  on  the  whole, 
u  ntiBfictorj  as  in  any  former  term.  We  have  now  but  a  few  schools  that  are  not 
^  *  good  condition — a  much  smaUer  number  than  eyer  before.  There  is  yet,  how- 
'^^i  much  to  be  done  to  eleyate  aU  our  schools  to  a  still  higher  point  of  exceUence. 
Invents  and  Committees  should  manifest  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  incomparable 
^ve  of  public  education,  and  should  show  a  deeper  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our 
*c<>oob,  by  a  more  active  cooperation  and  swmpathy  with  those  who  are  engaged  in 
uM  trdnous  duties  of  bringing  them  up  to  the  highest  standard.  Unless  supported 
"^^^^j  and  generously  by  public  sympathy,  our  schools  must  languish  and  fail  of 
^t  Tiger  and  efficiency  they  might  and  ought  otherwise  to  possess. 

It  hat  been  my  purpose,  in  previous  reports,  to  point  out  what  teachers  should 
•▼Did  and  what  they  should  aim  at  to  perfect  their  work  ;  this  I  shall  continue  to  do, 
•Ithongh  many  of  the  suggestions  I  shall  now  make  I  have  before  made,  but  so  long 
X  errors  and  faults  exist,  teachers  should  be  warned  against  them. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  a  good  school  is  good  order.  A  school  that  is  not 
^  governed  is  comparatively  worthless.    A  teacher  may  possess  every  other  quali- 
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fication  in  an  eminent  degree,  but  if  be  cannot  discipline  bis  scbool  wisely  and  jndi- 
ciously,  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  responsible  position  he  occupies.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  obedience  can  be  best  enforced  by  a  stern,  harsh  and  repulsive  man- 
ner. Those  who  act  under  this  belief  will  sooner  or  later  assuredly  fail.  A  gentle- 
manly and  courteous  demeanor  is  neyer  incompatible  with  firmness  and  decision  in 
maintaining  the  right. 

The  most  common  mistake  made  by  teachers  is,  they  govern  too  much.  They 
have  too  much  machinery  and  too  many  rules.  They  are  not  systematic  and  uniform ; 
sometimes  they  are  rigid  and  exact  in  enforcing  obedience,  at  other  times  they  are 
indulgent,  careless  and  lax.  Much  valuable '  time  is  often  wasted  in  inquiring  into 
what  may  be  called  petty  offences  and  the  violation  of  some  useless  regulation  in 
school.  The  laws  of  a  school  should  be  few  and  of  a  general  character,  and  always 
80  clearly  stated  as  never  to  be  misunderstood.  Many  teachers  err  in  announcing  to 
the  school  beforehand  the  exact  penalty  for  each  offence,  lliis  is  a  great  mistake. 
No  one  can  decide  wisely  what  ought  to  be  done  in  any  particular  case  till  it  occurs. 
This  should  be  determined  by  an  examination  of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  Disobedience  that  is  the  result  of  thoughtlessness  and  inattention 
Hhould  never  be  punished  in  the  same  way  as  that  which  is  deliberate  and  wilful. 
Teachers  often  feel  compelled  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  because  they  have  threat- 
ened it,  when  they  would  not  have  inflicted  it  if  it  had  not  been  threatened.  By 
such  injudicious  punishments  the  moral  force  of  discipline  is  entirely  lost. 

The  veracity  and  honesty  of  pupils  should  never  be  doubted,  without  the  most 
decisive  proof,  and  when  this  exists,  it  should  never  be  proclaimed  to  the  school,  but 
should  be  corrected  by  personal  and  private  interviews  with  the  pupils.  Corporal 
punishments  are  not  the  proper  means  to  enforce  moral  duties.  The  conscience  is 
not  moved  or  softened  by  the  infliction  of  bodily  pain.  There  are  motives,  however, 
which  a  skillful  teacher  knows  how  to  use  with  effect.  Nothing  is  ever  arained  in 
disgracing  a  pupil  in  the  eyes  of  his  companions,  but  a  great  moral  force  is  lost. 
The  teacher  who  is  continually  telling  his  scholars  how  stupid  and  how  bad  they 
are,  seldom,  if  ever,  gains  access  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

One  of  the  most  imperative  duties  of  teachers  is  to  make  continued  efforts  to 
render  their  schools  as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  possible.  This  is  especially  import- 
ant where  the  pupils  are  of  that  age  when  they  begin  to  feel  the  confinement  and 
restraints  of  the  school-room  irksome.  Many  attend  school  who  have  no  natural 
love  or  taste  for  study,  and  who  are  not  old  enough  to  judge  wisely  what  is  best  for 
their  future  good.  Such  do  not  and  cannot  appreciate  the  full  value  of  a  liberal 
education.  Much  can  be  done  to  interest  and  gain  the  confidence  of  such  scholars. 
By  kind  attentions,  by  sympathy,  friendly  caution  and  advice,  an  Influence  may  be 
exerted  for  good  that  shall  extend  through  their  whole  life.  There  are  many  attrac- 
tions in  this  city  for  the  young  to  divert  their  minds  from  their  studies  and  to  draw 
them  away  from  school.  Almost  every  conceivable  temptation  is  thrown  around 
them  to  entice  them  into  the  forbidden  paths  of  vice.  Our  schools,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  become  barriers  against  evils  which  are  assailing  them  on  every  side.  Parents 
and  teachers  should  unite  heartily  and  perseveringly  to  save  every  child  from  the 
threatening  ruin. 

There  are  mistakes  in  teaching,  as  well  as  in  discipline,  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 
The  most  prominent  fault  in  teaching  now  noticed  is  that  pupils  axe  taught  words 
without  ideas.  This  practice  has  been  pointed  out  and  condemned  in  almost  every 
teachers',  institute,  and  in  every  educational  journal,  and  yet  there  is  no  error  into 
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which  young  teachers  especially  are  more  prone  to  fall.  The  memories  of  children 
are  crowded  with  words  and  terms  and  processes,  but  their  perceptive  and  reasoning 
faculties  are  seldom  called  into  activity.  Many  teachers  tell  their  pupils  that  they 
must  think  and  reason,  but  do  not  explain  to  them  what  thinking  and  reasoning  are. 
They  do  not  point  out  clearly  the  tirst  steps  in  each  process,  and  lead  them  along 
gradually  and  pleasantly  till  they  have  acquired  strength  and  confidence  to  trust  in 
their  own  powers. 

Some  fall  into  the  opposite  error.  They  -explain  too  much.  They  leave  but  little 
or  nothing  for  the  pupil  to  do  for  himself.  Instead  of  teaching  how  to  think  and 
reason,  they  think  and  reason  for  him ;  and  all  that  is  required  is  to  commit  to 
memory  the  processes  after  thev  have  been  reasoned  out.  Such  methods  of  teaching 
should  be  most  studiously  avoided.  It  would  be  no  more  absurd  for  a  nurse  to 
attempt  to  teach  a  child  to  walk  by  carrying  him  continually  in  her  arms,  than  to 
expect  that  the  reasoning  powers  of  children  will  be  developed  and  cultivated  while 
the  reasoning  and  thinking  is  performed  for  them.  Many  attempt  to  explain  what 
needs  no  explanation.  They  do  not  discriminate  between  those  studies  which  are 
acquired  solely  or  mainly  by  an  effort  of  the  memory  and  those  which  are  acquired 
by  processes  of  reasoning.  The  memory  is  undoubtedly  the  first  faculty  that  is 
called  into  active  exercise  ;  and  this  should  be  most  assiduously  cultivated. 

Teschers  sometimes  err  in  assigning  lessons  that  are  too  long  and  too  difficult,  so 
that  pupils  are  often  discouraged  and  lose  their  interest  in  their  studies  and  in  their 
school,  or  else  over-exert  themselves  and  suffer  both  in  body  and  mind  in  conse- 
quence. This  error,  by  no  means  uncommon,  should  be  most  carefully  guarded 
against.  Great  skill  and  judgment  are  required  in  always  adapting  the  lesson  to  the 
understanding  and  capabilities  of  the  pupils ;  without  this,  no  teacher  can  be  emi- 
nently successful.  There  are  great  diversities  in  pupils  in  their  ability  to  understand 
a  principle  or  to  comprehend  an  explanation.  What  will  suffice  for  one-half  of  a 
class  will  be  wholly  inedequate  for  the  remainder.  The  dull  scholars,  and  not  the 
bright  ones,  should  receive  the  special,  personal  attention  of  the  teachers.  There  is 
also  another  extreme  to  be  avoided.  Not  unfrequently  too  little  is  required  of  pupils. 
The  tasks  are  so  easy  that  scarcely  any  mental  effort  is  needed  to  master  them. 
They  are  compelled  to  review  what  they  have  passed  over  so  many  times  that  there 
ia  no  stimulus  arising  from  the  pleasures  and  consciousness  of  new  acquisition.  And 
as  a  consequence,  they  become  idle,  careless,  and  often  subjects  of  discipline. 
Besides  all  this,  much  precious  time  is  wasted,  and  the  most  valuable  discipline  of 
mind  lost. 

There  has  been  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  the  past 
term.  Roman  Catholic  children  continue  to  leave  to  attend  private  schools  of  their 
own.  More  than  seven  hundred  have  left  within  two  years.  Nearly  one  hundred 
have  recently  left  the  Hospital  Street  School,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  one  or 
more  rooms.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  is  7,410.  There  have  been 
received,  287  into  the  High  School,  1,876  into  the  Grammar,  1,774  into  the  Interme- 
diate, and  3,534  into  the  Primary  Schools. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH.  Snpt.  PubUc  SchooU. 


Ik  Vermont,  73,269  of  the  85.795  children  of  the  school  age  actually  attended 
school  last  year,  requiring  4,841  teachers,  who  were  paid  an  average  monthly  com- 
pensation of  (20.48  for  males  and  $8.16  for  females. 
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THB    HTSTinm]    AT    NOBTH    SuXtUATE. 

Thb  fourth  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  commenced  its 
session  Friday  eTening,  Dec.  16,  in  the  Congregational  Church,  North  Scituate. 

The  Institute  was  called  to  order  hj  the  President,  William  A.  Mowry.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  William  H.  Bowen.  After  a  few  earnest  words  by  the  President, 
Rev.  J.  H.  McCarty,  of  Providence,  was  introduced  as  the  lecturer  for  the  evening, 
who  announced  as  his  subject,  **  The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School-room." 

Among  the  shadows  were  enumerated,  monotony  of  every  day  life,  dullness  of 
pupils,  want  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  parents,  small  compensation.  The  lights 
were  the  consciousness  of  duty  faithfully  performed,  the  sight  of  awakening  jntelli- 
genoe,  and  the  hope  and  faith  that  a  bright  harvest  of  good  shall  be  reaped  in  the 
future  from  the  present  unpropitious  sowing. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  the  President,  the  Institute  adjourned. 

BATTTSDAT   MORNING. 

The  Institute  met  at  9  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  the  Lapham  Institute,  President 
in  the  chair.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fobes. 

The  subject,  **  What  Considerations  are  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  High 
School  in  the  Rural  Towns,"  was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Rev.  William  H. 
Bowen,  Messrs.  Mowry  and  Snow ;  Rev.  B.  F.  Hayes  and  Rev.  Mr,  Fobes.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was,  that  towns  should  be  taxed  to  give  all  their  children  who 
desire  it,  a  free  education  in  the  branches  of  learning  u&ually  taught  in  a  High 
School. 

BATU&DAT  APTBRNOON. 

The  President  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  o'clock,  and  spoke  briefly  to  the 
teachers,  urging  them  to  form  town  associations,  that  they  might  become  better 
qualified,  and  thereby  act  a8  helps  to  each  other. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Snow,  of  Providence,  then  gave  a  familiar  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
Spelling,  pointing  out  many  helps  which  might  be  given  to  scholars  by  teachers,  in 
■bowing  them  how  to  study,  and  also  showing  them  how  to  test  the  knowledge  of 
the  pupils  and  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  that  is,  good  spelling. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Snow,  the  President  appointed  J.  W.  Colwell,  of  Providence, 
Rev.  W.  H.  Bowen  and  Mr.  H.  Potter,  of  North  Scituate,  a  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

The  President  and  Mr.  Snow  then  presented  the  claims  and  wants  of  The  R.  I. 
Schoolmaster. 

After  a  recess  and  singing.  Rev.  B.  F.  Hayes  was  called  upon  to  discuFs  the  sub- 
ject, **  How  shall  the  teacher  elevate  his  profession,"  and  was  followed  by  James  W. 
Colwell.  The  point  of  their  remarks  was,  that  the  teacher  should  elevate  himself  by 
study  and  culture  and  the  shunning  of  every  low  habit.  Rev.  Mr.  Bowen  spoke  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  subject,  **  At  what  should  we  aim  in  teaching  Grammar? " 
He  thought  we  should  teach  children  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly, which  he  believed  could  be  done  without  forcing  a  child  through  all  the 
technicalities  of  most  of  the  text-books  on  Grammar. 

Mr.  Snow  spoke  on  the  subject,  **  What  are  the  legitimate  studies  for  the  Common 
School?" 

Mr.  Colwell,  from  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  reported  the  following : 
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Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due,  and  are  hereby  returned,  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  McCarty,  of  Proyidence,  for  a  pleasing  and  instructiye  lecture  on  the 
**  Lights  and  Shadows  of  the  School-room."  We  only  regret  that  there  were  not 
more  present  to  hear  it. 

JRssoived,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  also  tendered  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Snow, 
Principal  of  the  Bridgham  School,  Providence,  for  unfolding  to  us,  in  a  familiar 
lecture,  an  ingenious  method  of  teaching  spelling. 

Besoivedt  That  to  the  citizens  of  North  Scituate  we  are  indebted  for  the  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  they  have  received  us  to  their  homes,  making  ample 
accommodations  for  all  teachers  present ;  and  that  to  them  we  now  return  our  sin- 
cere thanks. 

Betohed,  That  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  also^  are  due  the  thanks  of  the 
Institute,  for  the  pleasant  and  complete  manner  in  which  their  duties  have  been 
performed. 

After  some  brief  remarks  by  Mr.  Hayes  and  the  President,  and  the  singing  of 
**  America,"  the  Institute  adjourned. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


QXTSSTIONB    IN*    QBOGBAFHY. 

Thb  following  questions  were  given  to  the  scholars  in  the  First  Grammar  School, 
Bristol,  R.  J.,  in  a  recent  examination  : 

1.  In  what  latitude  is  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ?  How  many  degrees  wide  is  the 
Torrid  Zone  ?  What  large  islands  does  the  equator  cross  ?  At  what  latitude  would 
a  ship  enter  the  South  Temperate  Zone  in  sailing  from  the  equator }  Where  is  the 
Isle  of  Man  ? 

2.  Where  is  the  city  of  Singapore }  In  what  latitude  is  Havana  ?  Canton. } 
Pemambuco?  Mobile?  Sidney?  What  mountains  in  Austria?  Where  is  the 
town  of  Nassau  ?  What  does  the  Sttait  of  Bonifacio  separate  ?  Where  is  the  Isle 
of  Wight  ? 

3.  Through  what  bodies  of  water  would  a  vessel  pass,  in  sailing  from  Liverpool, 
(England,)  to  Calcutta  ?  Name  the  capital  of  Dutch  Ouiana.  Whidh  is  the  higher 
aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  city  of  Washington  or  the  city  of  Mexico  ?  Name  a 
eountry  from  which  we  obtain  prunes  ?    Name  the  largest  city  in  South  America. 

4.  Where  is  Chattanooga  ?  Name  five  of  the  largest  rivers  in  North  Carolina, 
and  the  bodies  of  water  into  which  they  flow.  •  Name  an  island  from  which  dried 
euzrants  are  exported.  Where  is  Cape  Flattery  ?  Name  all  the  bodies  of  water 
through  which  a  vessel  would  pass,  in  sailing  from  the  greatest  grain  port  in  the 
world,  to  the  createst  grain  port  in  Europe. 

6.  Where  is  the  city  of  Callao  ?  Where  are  the  Snow  Mountains  ?  What  does 
Bast  Strait  separate  ?  Where  is  Lake  Baikal  r  Through  what  bodies  of  water 
would  a  veasel  pass  in  Mulisg  from  the  capital  of  Louisiana  to  the  capital  of  the 
Britisli  Empire  ? 
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6.  Name  tbe  capital  of  Victoria.  When  does  the  wet  season  occur  in  that  part 
of  the  I'orrid  Zone  south  of  the  equator  ?  What  season  is  it  now  at  Cape  Town  ? 
What  season  is  it  now  on  the  Island  of  Tasmania  ?    Through  what  bodies  of  water 

'  would  a  yessel  pass  in  sailing  from  the  largest  city  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Mocha  ? 

7.  In  what  direction  would  a  boat  float  on  the  Niagara  river  r  Two  persons  start 
from  Bristol,  at  the  same  time,  and  each  travels  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour, 
one  to  visit  a  place  five  degrees  to  the  n(*rth,  and  the  other  a  place  five  degrees  to 
the  west ;  which  would  reach  his  journey's][end  the  first  ?  What  is  caoutchouc,  and 
from  what  port  is  it  principally  shipped }  Mention  five  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  order  of  their  size.  Through  what  bodies  of  water  must  a 
vessel  pass,  in  sailing  from  Bristol,  K.  I.,  to  Bristol,  England. 

8.  How  many  towns  are  there  in  Rhode  Island  }  Which  is  the  most  southerly  ? 
Where  is  Jamestown  ?  What  town  is  the  island  of  Prudence  in  ?  In  what  town' is 
Point  Judith  ?  Name  the  counties  in  Rhode  Island.  What  rivers  flow  into  Mount 
Hope  Bay  ?  Bound  Bristol.  What  is  the  population  of  Bristol  ?  Name  the  county 
that  Westerly  is  in. 

9.  What  does  the  Strait  of  Bellisle  connect  ?  Which  is  the  farther  west  from 
Greenwich,  Boston  or  Washington  }  Name  the  largest  city  in  Oceanica.  Where  is 
Lake  Ngami  ?  Through  what  bodies  of  water  must  a  vessel  pass,  in  sailing  from 
the  largest  city  in  Massachusetts,  to  the  largest  city  in  Africa  ? 

10.  How  many  degrees  wide  is  each  of  the  Temperate  Zones  ?  In  which  of  the 
United  States  are  there  no  counties  ?  Where  is  Lake  Tchad  ?  Name  the  capital  of 
Sardinia.  Mention  the  names  of  two  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  of  Aral.  What 
does  the  Strait  of  Sunda  separate  ?  Name  the  capital  of  New  South  Wales.  What 
are  the  exports  of  Turkey  in  Asia }  Name  the  capital  of  Honduras.  Through 
what  bodies  of  water  must  a  vessel  pass,  in  sailing  from  the  largest  city  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  capital  of  Turkey  i 
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With  this  number  Thb  Schoolmaster  commences  his  eleventh  annual  round  to 
visit  the  teacher  in  his  place  of  labor  or  of  rest,  to  encourage  him  in  his  weary  toil ; 
to  lighten  his  burdens  if  possible,  by  giving  the  experience  of  others  under  similar 
eircumstances,  by  suggestions  of  better  plans  of  teaching  various  branches,  or 
methods  of  overcoming  the  evils  and  hindrances  to  success  in  teaching  embraced  in 
the  catalogue  of  dull  and  vicious  pupils,  indifference  and  opposition  of  parents,  ill- 
oonttructed  school-housesi  and  the  multitude  of  adverse  influences  in  and  out  of  the 
school-room. 

There  is  an  ideal  good  and  an  ideal  beet  way  to  reach  that  good ;  and  there  Is  a 
best  way  to  secure  the  beat  results  under  the  circumstances.  The  ideal  and  the 
practical  are  both  essential.  It  is  only  by  having  a  high  ideal  that  the  go6d  teacher 
can  reach  the  best  practical  results.  Fitr  when  there  is  a  high  aim  there  will  be  a 
wise  use  of  all  the  means  at  hand  to  reach  the  desired  end.  It  will  be  the  object  of 
Tes  Sohoolmastxh  to  aid  in  this  good  work.    Some  words  to  parents,  if  teachers 
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will  bring  the  lubject  to  their  notice,  will  be  a  poweriiil  auxiliary  in  the  great  work 
of  education.  But  in  order  that  The  Schoolma.steii  shall  be  able  to  make  his 
montbl  J  Tisits  it  is  necessary  that  he  shall  have  iood  and  raiment  and  traTelling 
expenses  paid  for. 

It  costs  money,  and  a  good  deal  of  it,  every  month,  to  send  The  Schoolmaster 
on  his  journey,  and  this  expense  has  to  be  met  every  month  by  the  resident  editors, 
and  they  look  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  for  the  funds  wherewith  to  meet  these 
expenses.  Every  teacher  in  the  State  ought  to  be  a  subscriber  to  The  Schoomasteb, 
which  is  published  expressly  for  his  and  her  benefit.  If  every  teacher  in  the  State 
would  become  a  paying  subscriber  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the 
publication  of  this  State  journal.  But  very  many  teachers  are  not  subscribers  ;  and 
some  who  are,  fail  to  pay  their  bills  in  advance,  which  is  the  only  way  to  support 
any  publication.  It  is  much  easier  to  pay  in  advance  than  at  the  end  of  a  year. 
And  when  it  has  been  neglected  one  year,  it  is  easier  to  let  it  go  on  another  year. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  is,  that  some  subscribers  have  nothing  less  than  five  dollar  bills 
all  the  time,  and  cannot  get  them  changed.  To  all  such  we  would  say,  if  you  will 
please  endof  e  your  V.'s  to  this  office,  we  will  send  you  the  change  free  of  expense. 
But  a  better  way  would  be,  to  get  four  more  subscribers  and  pay  for  five  numbers. 
I/et  every  subscriber  make  one  grand  effort  and  pay  promptly  for  1866 ;  and,  if 
possible,  send  in  one  new  name,  and  see  if  he  don't  feel  better  for  it  all  the  year. 

The  subscription  price  of  The  Schoolmasteh  is  one  dollar  a  year ;  and  the  char- 
meter  of  it  is  not  inferior  to  any  other  State  journal  in  the  country. 

Any  communication  of  general  or  special  educational  interest  sent  to  this  office 
will  be  received  with  pleasure  and  published.  And  all  subscribers  and  friends  of 
education  are  invited  to  become  contributors  to  the  pages  of  their  journal. 

In  the  last  number  some  few  bills  were  accidentally  sent  out  that  were  not  due 
till  February.  Of  course  they  should  not  have  been  sent  till  the  January  number 
was  iasued. 


THS  T  w  iikJI  T  Y  -FIBST  ASTNTJAIi  MEETING  OF  THE  BHODE  ISIiAin> 
nrSTITITTB  OP  INSTBUCTIOE'. 

Thb  Twenty-First  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction 
will  be  held  in  the  Richmond  Street  Congregational  Church,  in  Providence,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  January  27th  and  28th,  1865, 

Friday  morning,  at  10  o'clock,  the  Institute  will  be  called  to  order,  and  addressed 
by  the  President.  Words  of  welcome  to  the  teachers  by  Kev.  Elias  Richardson. 
Appointment  of  committees  on  Resolutions,  on  the  R.  I.  Schoolucastbb,  and  on 
Nomination  of  Officers. 

11  o'clock.  A  lecture  by  Prof.  Joseph  Eastpian,  of  East  Greenwich.  Subject— 
"  The  Duty  of  the  Teacher  to  Himself." 

2  o'clock  p.  M.    Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

2.30  o'clock.  A  lecture  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  East  Greenwich.  Sub- 
ject—•«  The  English  language." 

3.30  o'clock.  A  lecture  by  Prof.  R.  P.  Dunn,  D.  D.,  of  Brown  University, 
Subject — *<  English  Composition." 

7JI0*o'eloek.    A  lecture  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston. 
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Saturday  morning,  9  o'clock.  Business  Report  of  the  Editors  of  The  R.  I. 
Schoolmaster.    Election  of  officers. 

9.45  o'clock.  Lecture  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.    Subject— •«  Object  Teaching." 

11  o'clock.  Lecture  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  Subjeet — 
•*  A  Free  and  Easy  Talk  on  Ventilation,  with  Experiments." 

At  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  it  is  erpected  that  Rct.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown 
UniTersity,  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  '*  History."  It  is  possible  Dr.  Sears  may  not  be 
able  to  be  present.  Should  he  not  be  present  this  hour  will  be  occupied  by  another, 
of  which  a  definite  announcement  will  be  made  in  due  time,  should  it  prove  necessary. 

The  subjects  of  the  various  lectures  will  be  before  the  Institute  for  discussion,  as 
time  shall  allow. 

The  exercises  of  the  sessions,  day  and  evening,  will  be  enlivened  by  vocal  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Eben  Tourge^,  of  East  Greenwich. 

The  teachers  in  attendance  will  be  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  «of  citizens  of 
Providence. 

It  is  hoped  that  free  return  tickets  will  be  furnished  by  the  different  railroads,  of 
which  definite  announcement  will  be  made  as  boon  as  arrangements  are  completed. 

WM.  A.  MOWRY,  Pres't,  ^      com«.-«.. 

F.  B.  SNOW.  {   A      ^-^ 

THOMAS  DAVIS.  J  ^^<'^ff^»^'^'' 

Providence^  Jan,  2,  1865. 


We  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  advance  sheets  of  the  Twentieth  Annual 
Report  of  Dr.  Chapin,  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  and  are  permitted  to  make 
some  extracts  from  them. 

It  is  an  admirable  report,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  person  in  the  State.  The 
report  is  like  all  the  Commissioner's  efforts.  He  feels  deeply,  he  speaks  earnestly, 
he  writes  what  he  feels  and  thinks  without  any  circumlocution  or  study  for  effect ; 
but  yet  he  does  effect  much.  If  his  words  could  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
people,  the  evils  and  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  public  education  would  be  soon 
swept  away.  The  Commissioner  offers  his  report  to  the  Editors  of  The  Schoolmasteb 
as  his  contribution  to  its  pages,  and  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  use  it  largely  in 
future  numbers.  • 

By  the  Report  before  us,  we  learn  that  there  are  56,934  children  in  the  State  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  196  male  teachers,  469  female  teachers.  Average  number  of 
scholars  attending  school  in  summer,  19,485 ;  in  winter,  21,098.  Amount  of  per- 
manent school  fund,  $397,803. 

,  No*  of  SehoUn.  Coit  per  SchoUr. 

PiOTidenoe 6.756 89  61 

ProTldenoo  County 14,867 7  02 

Newport  County 1,918 12  68 

Washington  County 2,176 5  82 

KentCounty 1,618 5  08 

BrifltolCounty 1,019 9  90 

ATuragelnthe  Stote 87  89 

In  this  number  we  will  give  the  Commissioner's  views  in  reference  to  the  Rhode 
Island  Institute  of  Instruction,  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  and  Normal  Schools  : 

**  Institutes.— The  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction  has  holden  the  usual  number  of 
meetings  during  the  past  year  in  different  parts  of  the  State.    These  gatherings  have 
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i  wen  attended  both  by  teachers  and  the  public,  and  an  increasing  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  exercises  and  lectures.  I  do  not  understand  how  any  teacher 
who  has  any  respect  for  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  or  any  proper  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  of  his  office,  or  any  desire  to  keep  alive  his  educational  zeal,  and 
to  kindle  afresh  his  enthusiasm,  or  who  has  any  disposition  to  cooperate  with  his 
fellow-laborers  in  the  noble  cause  of  education,  can  fail  to  be  often  present  at  these 
teachers'  meetings  of  conference  and  counsel,  and  occasionally,  at  least,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  discussions.  The  attendance  upon  these  Institutes  always  embraces  the 
best  qualified,  the  most  energetic,  and  the  most  successful  teachers :  and  the  intelli- 
gent trustee,  who  is  looking  for  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  will  do  well  to 
inquire,  before  he  engages  his  schoolmaster,  if  he  attends  the  Inttitute,  The  meas- 
ures which  are  inaugurated  will,  I  thinks  render  the  meetings  of  this  association  still 
more  effective  in  their  influence  upon  educational  reform. 

*•  Ths  R.  I.  Schoolmaster. — This  valuable  educational  journal  still  maintains  the  ■ 
foiemest  rank  in  its  class  of  periodicals,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  increasing 
pttronage  of  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  and  of  the  benefaction  of  the 
State.  Successful  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  increase  its  circulation,  both 
within  and  without  the  limits  of  this  Commonwealth.  Flattering  testimonials  of  its 
Tiloe,  and  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  is  held,  have  been  received  from  some  of 
the  best  educators  in  other  States.  This  is  alike  creditable  to  the  State,  and  compli- 
mentary to  the  gentlemen  who  have  the  publication  under  their  immediate  charge. 

**  Thb  Normal  School. — Its  numbers  are  small.  This  is  no  fault  of  the  school, 
or  of  the  teachers.  It  it  the  misfortune  of  its  location.  In  an  urgent  appeal,  issued 
kit  ipring,  and  in  their  present  report,  the  Trustees  earnestly  request  your  honorable 
body  to  consider  the  propriety  and  the  necessity  of  removing  it  to  a  more  central 
loettion,  where  success  would  be  certain — where  it  would  have  more  increased  facili- 
tietfor  accomplishing  its  legitimate  work,  viz.,  to  furnish  a  supply  of  teachers  thor- 
oogUj  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  profession,  and  trained  in  the  discharge 
of  their  important  duties.  The  demand  for  such  teachers  is  constantly  increasing, 
*nd  when  this  war  ceases,  it  will  be  imperative  both  at  the  North  and  South.  Eve- 
T^hert  these  schools  are  growing  in  favor — everywhere  they  are  receiving  that 
neonrtgement  an»i  aid  which  they  so  justly  merit.  The  testimony  of  every  educa- 
^1  and  of  every  educational  journal,  with  which  this  office  is  in  communication,  is 
^'^i^i/ied  and  emphatic  on  this  point.  These  Normal  Schools  are  distinct  in  their 
eharacter  ;  and  every  attempt  to  graft  them  upon  a  purely  academic  institution  has 
pTOTed  more  or  less  a  failure.  The  experiment  does  not  require  to  be  repeated  here. 
^^ry  has  proved  it  a  mistake,  and  no  wise  man  will  listen  to  prophecy  for  encour- 
^ement.  The  day  has  passed  in  which  to  enter  upon  a  general  discussion  of  the 
wiidom  and  economy  of  maintaining  these  institutions  in  any  State  manifesting  an 
enlightened  disposition  to  educate  its  youth  in  the  best  practicable  manner.  To  do 
thii  would  be  to  call  in  question  the  integrity  of  any  ordinary  man's  observation 
*nd  intelligence.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  Rhode  Island  will  not  be  the  first  to 
^^>en8e  with  the  advantages  of  a  Normal  school." 


Ea<t  Gbssnwich. — ^The  Providence  Conference  Seminary,  at  East  Greenwich,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  being  the  substitute  for  the 
▼sU-known  Kent  Academy,  founded  in  1802.    Its  present  organization  has  existed 
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since  1840 ;  and  the  Seminary  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  at  the  present 
time  than  at  any  former  period.  It  numbers  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  students, 
and  has  a  Normal  Department  connected  vfith  it,  (embracing  forty-five  students  the 
present  term,)  devoted  especially  to  the  preparation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for 
practical  teachers. 

The  teachers  and  students,  with  invited  friends,  had  a  merry  Christmas- time. 
Presents  to  the  value  of  $500  vrere.  distributed  from  a  beautiful  Christmas  tree. 
Toasts,  a  poem,  and  music,  all  conspired  to  make  it  a  very  happy  occasion,  and  one 
long  to  be  remembered. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  relieve  the  Seminary  of  its  debt  of  $18,000.  We  think 
its  friends  ought  to  do  it,  and  we  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  so  at  an  early  day. 

The  Spring  Term  of  this  Institution  will  commence  February  2d. 


Lapham  Institub,  North  Scituate. — The  monotony  of  school  life  was  agreeably 
diversified  on  Friday  evening,  Dec.  30,  by  one  of  those  exceedingly  pleasant  social 
gatherings  of  the  members  and  their  friends,  for  which  Lapham  Institute  in  famous. 
The  occasion  was  the  distribution  of  presents  from  a  large  and  splendid  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  tree,  which  was  well  loaderl  with  gifts  of  all  descriptions  and  values. 
The  tree  was  stutioned  in  the  chapel,  and,  with  the  gifts,  prefsented  a  splendid 
appearance.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  social  intercourse  and  promenade,  the 
committee  announced  that  the  time  for  the  distribution  had  arrived.  None  were 
permitted  to  be  disappointed,  all  receiving  some  token  of  regard.  Among  the  pres- 
ents were  noticed  several  valuable  books,  furs,  napkin  rings,  fruit  knives,  breakfast 
shawls,  pictures,  articles  of  jewelry,  skates,  &c.,  and  also  a  significant  image  of 
•«  My  Msryland."  Shortly  after  the  tree  was  relieved  of  its  contents  a  portion  of 
the  company  made  their  way  to  the  library,  where  they  were  entertained  by  some 
fine  music.  The  socisl  closed  about  lOj  o'clock,  the  evening  having  been  one  of 
unbroken  pleasure.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  committee  for  their  excellent  manage- 
ment on  the  occasion. — Providence  JournaL 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Sttnset  Stories. — Echoee  from  the  Gun  of  1861.     A  Book  for  Boys.    Loring,  pub- 
lisher, Boston. 

This  is  No.  3  of  the  series,  and  the  very  best.  It  is  delightful,  in  these  times, 
when  so  much  light,  foolish  and  demoralizing  literature  is  put  within  the  reach  of 
the  young,  to  find  a  book  which  is  both  intensely  interesting  and  highly  moral  and 
religious  in  its  character  and  infiuence.  The  characters  are  all  true  to  life.  Hal, 
Van,  Court,  Horace,  Thorn,  Lee,  Pat,  Mr.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Grey,  are  all  persons 
whom  we  have  met  in  our  lives  and  shall  again  if  our  lives  are  spared.  Parents, 
see  that  your  boys  read  such  books,  and  they  will  be  wiser  and  better  men.  We 
know  the  authoress,  the  widow  of  a  highly  esteemed  clergyman.  She  has  written 
several  books  for  girls  and  young  ladies  ;  and  nothing  which  she  has  written  can 
fail  to  make  the  home  and  the  heart  better  wherever  it  is  read.  We  hope  «  Echoes  " 
will  have  a  large  sale. 
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Fbjlkx'0  Campaign  ;  or,  What  Boy 9  tian  Do  on  the  Farm  for  the  Camp,      ^7  Horatio 

Alger,  Jr.     Second  Edition.    Loring,  publisher,  Boston. 

Here  is  another  book  for  **  boys,"  and  youth  and  young  men  and  older  persons 
both  men  and  ^omen.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  there  will  be  a  need  for  men 
like  Mr.  Frost  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  and  women  like  Mrs.  Frost,  and  boys  like  Frank, 
with  patriotic,  devoted  hearts  at  home  to  cheer  and  encourage  those  who  go  to  the 
battle  field  to  defend  their  country  and  defeat  its  foes.  Pomp  and  Mrs.  Payson 
are  interesting  and  amusing  characters,  Mr.  Kathbum  a  model  teacher,  Morton 
(Waring)  a  friend  in  need  and  a  friend  indeed.  Squire  Haynes  and  son,  mean  and 
dishonest.  Fill  the  libraries  of  the  youn^^  with  such  bookb,  they  will  be  read  with- 
out any  urging,  and  they  can  but  have  a  good  infiuence. 

Habpeb's  Weekly. — Splendidly  Illustrated, — **  The  best  family  paper  in  the  United 
States." — {New  London  Advertiser,)  •*  The  model  newspaper  of  our  country — com- 
plete in  all  the  departments  of  an  American  family  paper — Harper's  Weekly  has 
earned  for  iteelf  a  right  to  its  title,  •  A  Journal  of  Civilization.*  "— (i^.  Y,  Evening 
Post,)  •*  This  paper  furnishes  the  best  illustrations.  Our  future  historians  will 
enrich  themselves  out  of  Harper's  Weekly  long  after  writers  and  painters  and  pub- 
lishers are  turned  to  dust." — {New  York  Evangelist,)  **  A  necessity  in  every  house- 
bold." — {Bostoti  Transcript,)  <*  It  is  at  once  a  leading  political  and  historical  annal- 
ist of  the  nation." — {Phila,  Press,)  ••The  best  of  its  class  in  America." — (Boston 
Traveller,) 

The  publishers  have  perfected  a  system  of  mailing  by  which  they  can  supply  the 
Magazine  and  Weekly  promptly  to  those  who  prefer  to  receive  their  periodicals 
directly  from  the  office  of  publication.  Postmasters  and  others  desirous  of  getting 
up  clubs  will  be  supplied  with  a  handsome  pictorial  show-bill  on  application.  The 
postage  on  Harper's  Weekly  is  20  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  subscri- 
ber's post-office. 

Terms  of  Harper's  Weekly,  one  year,  $4.00.  An  extra  copy  of  either  the  Weekly 
or  Magazine  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  five  subscribers  at  $4.00  each, 
in  one  remittance ;  or  six  copies  for  $20. 

Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time.  The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense,  for  $6  each. 
A  complete  set,  comprising  eight  volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $4.60 
per  vol.,  freight  at  the  expense  of  purchaser.  Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin 
Square,  New  York. 

Ha&peb's  New  Monthly  Magazine. — It  is  the  foremost  magazine  of  the  day. 
The  fireside  never  had  a  more  delightful  companion,  nor  the  million  a  more  enter- 
prising friend,  than  Harper's  Magazine. — Methodist  Protestant,  (Baltimore.) 

The  most  popular  monthly  in  the  world, — New  York  Observer, 

We  must  refer  in  terms  of  eulogy  to  the  high  tone  and  varied  excellences  of  Har- 
per's Magazine — a  journal  with  a  monthly  circulation  of  about  170,000  copies — in 
whose  pages  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  choicest  light  and  general  reading  of  the 
day.  We  speak  of  this  work  as  an  evidence  of  the  American  People  ;  and  the  pop- 
ularity it  has  acquired  is  merited.  Each  number  contains  fully  144  pages  of  reading 
matter  appropriately  illustrated  with  good  wood-cuts  ;  and  it  combines  in  itself  the 
racy  monthly  and  tJie  more  philosophical  quarterly,  blended  with  the  best  features 
of  the  daily  journal.  It  has  great  power  in  the  dissemination  of  a  love  of  pure 
literature. —  TrUbner's  Guide  to  American  Literature,  London. 

The  postage  on  Harper's  Magazine  is  24  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the 
subscriber's  post-office.    Back  Numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any  time. 

Terms  of  Harper's  Magazine,  one  year,  $4.00. 

A  Complete  Set,  now  comprising  twenty-nine  volumes,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will 
be  sent  by  express,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser,  for  $2.25  per  volume.  Single 
volumes  by  mail,  post-paid,  $3.00.  Cloth  cases,  for  binding,  58  cents,  by  mall, 
postpaid.    Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

The  January  number  of  the  Lady's  Fbisnd  is  on  our  table,  and  fully  bears  out 
the  high  reputation  of  thie  new  monthly,  which  is  now  entering  upon  the  second 
year  of  its  eziatenoe.    Address  Deacon  &  Peterson,  Philadelphia. 


SHEET  MUSIC,   MUSIC  BOOKS, 

PI^lSrO-FORTES, 

MELODEonsrs, 


-AND  OTHKK- 


Musical    Instruments   &   Merchandise. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO., 

HaTe  constantly  on  hand,  in  addition  to  their  SHEET   MXJSIC^and  MUSIC  BOOKS,  a 

full  assortment  of 

PIANO-FORTES,  MELODEONS,  and  REED  ORGANS, 

Which  they  offer  for  sale  or  to  let  at  low  prices ;  also, 

MARTIN'S  CELEBRATED  GUITARS ; 

And  are  prepared  to  furnish  every  variety  of 

Brass,  String,  and  Wind  Instruments, 

of  the  most  approved  makes. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Clarionets,  Flageolets,  Drums, 

Fifes,  Concertinas,  Flutinas,  Accordeons,  &c.. 

And  would  call  special  attention  to  their  unrivalled  assortment  of 

Superior  String  for  Violins,  Guitars,  Violoncello,  and  Double-Bass. 

Music  Folios  of  every  style.  Blank  Music  Paper,  Blank  Music  Books, 

Cards  for  Bands  &  Orchestras,  Metronomes,  Music  Stools, 

Pitch  Pipes,  Tuning  Pipes,  Tuning  Forks  &  Hammers, 
Clarionet  Reeds,  &c. 


0.  D.  ft  Co.  have  for  sale  an  extensive  variety  of  FOREIGN  MUSIC,  and  have  every 
facility  at  their  command  for  procuring  with  despatch  the  puhlications  of  European 
hoases  as  are  not  usually  kept  on  hand  hy  American  dealers,  such  as  large 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Scores,      Collections  of  Church  Music, 
Theoretical  Works  in  Foreign  Languages  on  Music 

and  kindred  subjects. 

German  Part-Songs  for  male  and  mixed  voices.  Orchestral  Accom- 
paniments to  Oratorios,  Masses,  Cantatas,  &c.,  &c. 

««*Catalogue8  of  Sheet  Music  free  on  application. 

O*  'i*^«  special  attention  of  Dealers,  Seminaries,  Teachers,  Musical  Societies,  Choirs, 
Amateur  Clubs,  and  all  persons  interested  in  Music,  is  respectfully  solicited  to  the  numer- 
ous advantages  secured  to  them  at  this  establishment. 


^V^ORCESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  languase  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day^— by  scholars  and  literary 
men.     It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everttt,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  the 
BngUsh  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C  C  FeUon,  UUe  President  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors.— IF.  WheweU,  D.  D.,  Mcuter 
m  TrinU}f  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thos,  ffill.  President 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided.— Hon,  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S   READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER,  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  5         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  tcbools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  Iliey  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  Is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

JCr  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 


A  NEW  LOT  JUST  RECEIVEO. 


PZilOES, 


FROM  37  1-2  CENTS  TO  $25.00. 


^krg  %lhnm  WSiuxuU)i, 


AND     REPLACED    WITH     NEW     IF    THEY 
PROVE     IMPERFECT. 


140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 


Z>XiOTrX3DSXTOS,    Zi.    X. 


THE   IMI>IlOV^ED 

frjagmsihe  Series  0f  Ct^t-§00fes. 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  lUuttrated) 64  Pagu. 

TEE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READEk,  (Newly  lUuttrated) 112      " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     "  "         208      " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INIHRMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 256n   •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illustrated) 304      " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  {Improved) 432      " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604      " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 604      " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed'n,l6S      ** 
O*  Persons  ordering  the  Spelleb  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  having  im- 
Twved  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  pages  of  new  and 
ckoiee  teleciions,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and 
grtatly  improved  edition  of  their  Prof^ressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionarv  Reader  has  been  issued. 
The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  umilar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
lophical  system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varii  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
vith  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
I  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
aeniof  English  and  American  Literature. 

Tbis  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  «o 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
«n  or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
^  to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  ftetc,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expreisly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
Pfsutiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
'iv>li  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugge*- 
*wjs  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

while  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
Adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
preisioQ  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
and  sentimenu  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
lote  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 

CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the^u^,  in  the  market. 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 

the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OP  THE  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OF  Text-Books,  as  it  Can  be  used 

in  hII  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progret- 
MTe  Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
iwoics,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptlpr  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Speller.    Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
scries  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 
O*  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Boston. 


Important  Text-Books  for  SchoolSi  Academies  and  CoIIegeSi 

FUBIiISHBD    B7    0B08B7   ft    AINBWOBTH, 

Successors  to  Cbosbt  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 

Suage  in  Dartmouth  College.     Greek  Grammar,  price  $1.75 ;   Greek  Lessons,  price 
0  cents;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  |^1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  PRBPARAT(»RY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa- 
ry for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner*s  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.     By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.'    12mo.    Price,  $2.50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

By  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 
HENSHAW'S  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
$1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  Tolume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege, Me.    $1.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter- Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen»  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    80  cents. 
LADREYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
S.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cents. 
HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S  SERIES   OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 
Books.     Adapted  to  Pavson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship, 
by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Academy. 
Single  Entry— Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj— 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BRIDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series ; 
with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     it  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  f^om 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Books,  which  include  a  regularly 
graded  system  of  instruction,  cominencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  Lines,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
slope  in  writing.  8.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  P&y^on, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets,  a  new  and 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
ed for  class-teaching.  5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  tnis  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 
%•  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

OBOSBT  ft  AUrSWOBTH,  Pablialien,  U7  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
ICT  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Mitcellaneoas  Books  fiirnished  if  applied  tr. 


POR  THE 

GYMNASTIC  TRAINING 

OP 

UOIES,  GENTLEMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

SWEDISH  MOVEIKENT  CUBE  AND  TUBKISH  BATH, 

POB  THE  -^— 

Treatment  of  Every  Form  of  Chronic  Disease. 


THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM.— This  School  for  Physical  Educa- 

tion  is  novel  in  iu  idea  and  practical  in  its  details.  The  '*  New  Gymnastics"  are  now  so 
veil  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here.  Thej  haTe  attained  a  popularity 
tad  ippreciation  far  beyond  any  system  of  Physical  Education  ever  before  introduced. 
It  miy,  however,  be  repeated  that  the  new  system  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  exercisea 
vi^  light  and  simple  apparatus.  The  entire  class  act  in  concert,  and  all  the  motions  are 
vuformwith  the  rhythm  of  the  accompanyinj^  music.  The  pupil  is  exposed  to  no  more 
^i>Serthan  is  encountered  in  ordinary  walking.  The  new  system  furnishes  exercise  of 
tbnuMt  grateful  i*ort  to  every  voluntary  muscle  of  the  body^xercise  which  seems  to  be 
tRertttion,  amusement,  never  a  toil  or  burden.  Each  and  every  organ  receives  propor- 
tM  training,  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  is  in  a  special  manner  to  enlarge  and 
*<iagthen  the  ViteU  Organa,  The  result  of  which  is  a  higher  development  of  vital  power 
*>d  I  correspondingly  increased  resource  for  health,  strength,  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

THE  SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CURE  occupies  the  Rooms 

^dov  the  Gymnasium.  The  movements  are  entirely  different  from  the  Gymnastics.  The 
iBWoients  are  carefully  prescribed  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  rach  invalid 
od  mut  have  reference  to  the  weakest  rather  than  the  strongest  parts.  The  practice 
<JBntU  in  giving  certain  movements,  by  the  aid  of  an  operator  or  assistant,  with  nicely 
H^pted  apparatus  (with  which  our  rooms  are  well  fitted)  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce 
wiBony  and  equilibrium  between  the  muscular  and  nervous  energies.  The  Movement  is 
w  penon*  of  low  vitality  and  those  who  suffer  from  some  chronic  disease,  local  weak- 
en or  deformitv.  A  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  movements  are  made  ver^  slowly,  and 
■'s  ^' localized.'^  The  object  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  exercise  with  the  least 
^potditare  of  nervous  energy.  None  are  too  weak  to  be  benfited  by  them.  Many  of 
^  exercises  are  entirely  passive  and  are  given  while  the  patient  is  in  the  reclining  or 
ttttiog  posture.  FOR  DJBVIATION  OF  THE  SPINE  it  is  the  oniy  rational  mode 
2f  treatment.    The  Movement  Cure  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  SPINAL  CUR- 

Utuee,  deooping  head  and  shoulders,  stiff  joints,  paralysis, 
sfpbrfect  circulation  of  the  blood  and  coldness  of  the  ex- 
j11bmitie8,  diseases  of  the  lungs.  nervous  affections,  dy.spep- 
8u,  torpidity  of  the  liver,  constipation,  periodical  headache, 

ABDOMINAL  DISEASES,  and  all  CHRONIC  MALADIES  in  which  the  loss  of  sym- 
■ctry  and  muscular  strength  are  the  prominent  features. 

THE  TURKISH  OR  HOT  AIR  BATH  is  especially  adapted 

^frssthe  system  of  SCROFULA,  HUMORS,  and  all  morbid  matter  and  impurities.  It 
nbnlnable  in  all  RHEUMATIC  and  NEURALGIC  AFFECTIONS,  and  in  relieving 
vOhMON  COLDS  its  beneficial  effects  are  immediate.  By  its  use  the  skin  is  so  inviso- 
'itcd  that  the  person  is  fortified  against  sudden  and  severe  atmospheric  changes,  ana  is 
■^inbject  to  common  Coughs  and  Colds.  It  is,  also,  among  the  greatest  of  luxuries, 
JBvby  Its  purifying  and  cleansing  effect  upon  the  skin  the  countenance  is  made  clearer, 
^Mer  and  more  beautiful. 

J.  G.  TRINE  A  A.  L.  WOOD,  Physicians. 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

I.  WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY.    A  Treatise  on 

the  Preparation.  OrgaTiization,  Employments,  GoTemment  and  Authorities  of  Schools. 
By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Suie  Normal  School, 
MillersTille,  Pa.    1  vol.,  12mo.    $L25. 

II.  A  GUIDE  TO  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

PRICE'S  PHYSICAL  TECHNICS ;  6t  Practical  Instructions  for  making  experiments 
in  Physics  and  the  construction  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the  most  limited  means.  By 
Dr.  I.  Ffick,  Director  of  the  High  School  at  rreiburg,  and  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Lyceum.  Translated  bjr  Dr.  John  D.  Easter,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia.    1  vol..  8vo.    Amply  illustrated. 

From  SilUman*8  Journal :  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  all  teachers  of  Physics, 
and  especially  to  those  whose  situation  or  circumstances  rut  them  off  from  access  to  a 
good  collection  of  Physical  Instruments.  •  •  •  While  the  most  expert  demonstrator 
may  gain  some  useful  hints  from  Dr.  Trick's  book,  the  less  experienced  teacher  and 
student  will  find  it  an  invaluable  vade  mecum  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

m.     SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD.    Including 

1.  A  New  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  of  Learning  French,  grounded  on  Nature's 
teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Gram- 
mars used  in  our  schools.    12mo. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  French  Syntax;  or  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and  Intellectual 
Method  for  Learning  French;  wherein  Learners  have  to  make  direct  application  of 
French  Rules  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax.    12mo. 

3.  The  Vicar  of  Wakejield,  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Arranged  as  a  Guide  for 
the  construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System  of  the  Practical  and  Intel- 
lectual Method  for  Learning  French.    12iiio. 

4.  A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Learners  who,  after  completing  the  regular 
course,  may  wish  further  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue.    12ino. 

The  whole  forming  a  Complete  Oral  and  Synthetical  Course. 

By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M.,  formerly  pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

IV.    RUSCHENBERGER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

FiBST  Books  of  Natural  Histobt,  for  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families,  by  W.  S.  W. 
Kasohenberger,  M.  D.,  XJ.  S.  N.,  viz. : 

1.  Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    12mo. 

2.  "  "  Mammalogy.    12mo, 

3.  "  "Ornithology.    12mo. 

4.  "  ••  Herpetology  and  Ichthyology.    12mo. 
6.  "  "  Conchology.    12mo. 

6.  '*         **  Entomology.     12mo. 

7.  "         "Botany.    12mo. 

8.  "         "  Geology. 

9.  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in  Natural  History.    12mo. 

First  Books  of  Natural  History,  embracing  the  above  works,  complete,  with  nearly 
1000  illustrations,  and  a  copious  Glossary,  in  2  vols.,  12mo. 

From  Brig.  Gen.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND,  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  A. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Feb.  21st,  1864. 

My  Dear  Doctor,— It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  confirm  your  recollection  of  what  T 

several  years  a^o  said  to  you  in  regard  to  your  series  of  books  on  Natural  History.    Not 

only  did  I  receive  my  first  ideas  of  Zoology  from  them,  but  if  I  had  to  commence  now 

the  study  of  natural  science,  I  would  certainly  take  your  books  for  my  guide.    I  would  be 

8 lad  to  see  them  brought  more  prominently  forward  so  as  to  occupy  tne  place  to  which 
iey  are  entitled.  Yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 
Dr.  W.  S.  W.  RusoHSKBBBOEB,  U.  S.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


ROSS'      . 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 


O*  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwiie. 
N.  B.    Erery  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Streeti 

(Near  the  Rerere  House,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


iBtertd  sfleordiaf  to  Act  of  CoDfresi,  in  the  year  18d0,  by  Josira  L.  Boss,  in  the  Clerk *s  OlBee  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massaehuittts. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

A.GE3SrCY, 

113  and  116  Westminster  Street,  Providencei  Bhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBUSHERS,    NEWSDEALERS   AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DBALEB  IK 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

BTerj  DeMTiptlon  of  BOOK-BINDnsrO  Done,  and  BLANK  BOOKS  MAN. 
XXFAOTXTBBD  to  any  deiired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  coxmection  with  the  aboTe  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

$erfttmers^  Soaps,  Eoilet  Articles,  l^ittf  Jfancs  (Sfootrs 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

Ni  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


FIELD'S 

STORE, 

No.  205  WestmiiiBter  St.,  Corner 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


At  this  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medicines,  Drugs, 
Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c. 

FtelcTs  Casterine  Hair  Tonic^  FielcTs  Orange  Flower  and  Orris 
Tooth  Faste^  FielcTs  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache^  FielcPs  Camphorated 
Qlyeerine  Ice^  Dyer's  Healing  Fmbrocation,  and  other  valuable  prq>a- 
rations.  Also^  Field's  SODA^  with  his  unrivalled  Cream  Syrups 
and  the  celebrated  KISSDfaEN  WATER. 

Beaders  of  Thb  Schoolmastbr.  and  the  public  generally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call. 


THE 


Photograph  Album 

Ranks  amono  thb  Fibst  of  thb 

ARTICLES  PREFERRED   AS   PRESENTS. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

PHILADELPHIA, 

Mana&ctnre  Albums  in  all  varieties  of  Sizes  and  Styles,  generallj 
admitted  to  be  Superior  to  all  others  in 

TASTEFULNESS  OF  ORNAMENTATION,  IN  FLEXIBILITY, 
AND  DURABILITY. 

CIRCULARS, 

Containing  Description  and  Prices  sent  to  any  address,  on  application. 


BRYANT,    8TRATTON    &    MASON'S 

Howard  Building,  Cor.  Westminster  &  Dorrance  Sts. 

This  College  is  comprised  in  BRYANT.  S-RRATTON  *  CO.'S  CHAIN  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES,  located  in  New  York,  Brooklyn.  Philadel- 
phia,  Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Toronto,  C.  W.,  and 
Portland. 


E.  W.  MASON,  Resident  Principal, 

Teacher  of  Commercial  Law  and  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  BnsincM. 
M.  R.  HYDE,  Teacher  of  Book-Eeeping,  Mathematics,  and  the  Science  of  Accounts. 

H.  A.  SPENCER,  Associate  Author  and  Professor  of  Semi* Angular,  Business  Penman* 
ship  and  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Correspondence. 

ABRAHAM  TAYNE.  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law  Relating  to  Common  Busi- 
ness Transactions. 


The  grand  design  of  these  Colleges  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  responsible  duties  of  busi- 
ness life;  and  particularly  those  of  accountantship.    The  course  of  instruction  embraces: 
BOOK-KEEPING,  as  applied  to  the  various  departmenU  of  trade ; 
PENMANSHIP,  (the  Spencerian  system,  the  most  perfect  for  business  purposes  ever 

taught) ; 
COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS;    COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE; 
COMMERCIAL  LAW  ;    POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  etc. 

By  the  purchase  of  a  Scholarship,  the  holder  is  entitled  to  Tuition  in  either,  or  all,  of 
THIRTEEN  COLLEGES,  located  in  the  leading  commercial  citien,  extending  from 
Portland,  on  the  east,  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  west.  The  Scholarships  are  good  for  an  unlim- 
ited period,  allowing  the  student  to  finish  his  course  as  rapidly  or  leisurely  as  he  mar 
desire,  or  to  review  at  pleasure,  during  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  English 
branches  is  all  that  is  necessary,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  course  of  studies. 

Students  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year,  as  there  are  no  vacations.  Each  pupil 
receives  individual  instruction.  Tuition  payable  in  advance,  by  purchase  of  Scholarship. 
Good  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $3.00  to  $3.50  per  week. 


Scholarship  for  full  course,  including  all  the  Departments  of  Writing,  Book-Keeping, 
Lectures,  Commercial  Calculation,  Correspondence  and  Practical  Exercises,  giving 
the  holder  the  privileges  of  the  Institution  until  he  has  mastered  those  branches. 

without  regard  to  the  time  consumed $40.00 

Same  Course  in  Ladies'  Department 30.00 

Arithmetic,  for  one  month, 5.00 

Arithmetic,  for  three  months, 10.00 

Penmanship,  for  one  month • 5.00 

Penmanship,  for  three  months, « lO.OC 

Ornamental  Penmanship,  including  Off-hand  Flourishing,  Lettering,  Pen-Draw- 
ing and  Fine  Shading, • as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

We  are  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  well-known  gentlemen  and  firms  in  Provi- 
dence : 

Hon.  WILLIAM  SPRAGUE,  Gen.      LYMAN  B.  FRIEZE. 

"    JABEZ  C.  KNIGHT.  Messrs.  TAYLOR,  SYMONDS  &  Co., 

•*    WILLIAM  M.  RODMAN,  •*       AMOS  D.  SMITH  &  Co., 

"    AMOS  C.  BARSTOW,  •«       ORRAY  TAFT.  &  CO.. 

"    JOHN  KINGSBURY,  LL.  D.,     ••      KNOWLES,  ANTHONY  &  DANIELSON, 
"    WALTER  S.  BURGES,  "       COOKE,  JACKSON  &  Co., 

G.  H.  WHITNEY,  Esq.,  "      EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co. 

SHUBAEL  HUTCHINS,  Esq., 
O*  For  Catalogue  and  Circular,  address 

BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  MASON. 

mar.tf 


lSf)5.       f^/^j/rr/'/^J;^       1865. 

Thi%  remarkable  SyMcm  bfj^ins  its  tifth  year  under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 
Other  systeiDK  Htruj?gle  years  for  a  feoblc  existence,  while  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
vi'.alitT  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

Th^^'ncr-ret  of  its  »uccess  lies  in  the  fact  that. 

It  waj?  made  in  the  School-room, 

snd  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every'grade. 

It  is  phiin ;    it  is  Practical ;   it  is  Scientific. 

It  ria.H  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks] of  envious  rivals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  conteM. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  is  the  most  oiiK.iNAL  SYsrr.M:  putting  old  fogy  systems  horn  do  combat,  and  sug- 
ifestin!?  the  necessity  of.  and  furniNhing  the  material  for  revised  revihions  with  the  vain 
hop»e  of  appropriuting  th**  secret  of  its  wonderful  ])opuhirity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

Il  ^w  la  the  hr&t  system  compri^ini;  a  Tcxt-lJ»ok  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  ftrst  system 
r-r.ntaininu:  a  Chart  on  the  lilackboard  jirinciph*.  It  is  the  only  system  giving  specific 
in jtru.?ti.'>ii!(  upon  kacii  copy,  explaining  its  ithject,  and  the  author's  viewn  and  method 

nf  •<'-...hiTiK  it. 

It  has  rec4*ived  the  highest  approval  of 

SCPEIUXTEyDESTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

^^i^7*'s*-T  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

fft  o#»  n«f  d  in  all  the  Acadeniifs  of  the  Empire  State. 
CSE   riir.  BKST, — It  co^ts  no  more,  and  you  wiirjfeel  muuk  ukhpixtablk  for  it. 

IT  CUMPKISKS:  — 

I.  A  hiacicboardChart  of  Letter^ $175 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship. $1  T*** 

III.  .\  Scries  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Xos.)  per  Set, $fl  fiO 

IV.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  ^tS  Nos.  and  one  f'xercise  Book)  per  doz.  SI  80 

V.  .V  Text-Ilook  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  A'c,  -        -        -        $1  50 

VI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  SyMtem 25 

V I I.  KiUworth  Steel  Pen««,  2  si/.e.s,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  $1  76 

Ladies*,  per  gross,     -        -        $*!  2i'> 

VIII.  .V  ^>}^tt•nl  of  (juioe  Lines  lor  pupils,  per  doz.,  -        -        -        -  26 

Jjpetiixien  Copy  Books  free  by  first  post  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  each  number— other 
^rt:'*le^  r*n  r*»ceipt  of  price  as  above.     Address 

H.   W.   ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  ]JOOK  PUBLISHER, 
817  &  819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

y,  B  — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teacher-!,  and  you  will  receive  the  "Teacher'.'* 
Guide"  bj'  return  mail.  Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  OfRcers,  or 
Directors,  or  by  any  Teachers*  Association  or  luM^itute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
eh*ji*e  of  anv  o'f  the  articles  above  enumerated. 


SHAW   &   ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLV.TINCr 


|^ipnc0tt's  ^eograpljical  Scries. 


The  Comprehensive  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Subject-matter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration. 

It  IN  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knntrledge  in  pait 
ages  is  made  to  assist  in  developing  the  ^uhject  now.* 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptivc,  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Political 
Geography*  hence 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  itK  claw. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  landi,-*a  feature 
of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  Relief  Maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

More  briefly,  the  work  h  norel  in  nearly  «//  reti/tects. 

It  will  bo  mailed  for  examination  by  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  .91.<H>. 


SUE'S  FRENCH  ^TETHOD, 

A  NEW  PRACTIC.\L  AND  INTELLECTUAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH, 
grounded  iin  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chap^al,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  Schools.     §'L.03. 

EXEXCISES  ON  THE  FRENCH  SYNTAX;  or.  Prartii-e  of  the  New  Practical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  rc»  make  direct  ap- 
plication of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviatidns  nmdc  from  the  French  Syntax. 
12mo.    7-3  cents. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.     IJy  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  H.     Arranged  as  a  Guide 
for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  syMcm  of  the  Piacticaland  . 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    Sl-'>''- 

A  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who,  after  completing 
the  regular  course,  nwiy  further  wi<h  to  prosecute  thoir  stiwly  of  the  French  tongue. 
12mo.    7-'  cents. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  ptinr^e.      Hy  Jean   H.  Sue,  A.  M., 

formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soriv.c. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

•Uinier  thin  head  arc  reductions  of  the  ?lnbe  of  nchaim,  roii>tnirtc«l  while  Columbus  wss  on  his 
flr*t  vwjra:;e  t<i  .\inerira  ;  and  the  Western  II('ini<ipherc  of  Joliii  Srliniii.'r,  in  IlWrt.  Fae  i»iiiiil«ii  of  the 
original  glolic.i.  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  colom  on  hear^-  print  papiT,  L>x3  feet,  are  published  in 
English,  at  $3.0U  for  the  aet  of  three.  Fer«un't  of  antiquarian  tastcH  will  be  delightctt  with  these 
reproductions,    .\gcnts  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  term*. 
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SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

PRONOUNCING   SPELLER, 

asro"W    ooi.d:i»uETE    .^3sri3    hea-idtti 
SEND  FOR  Tin-:  LATKST  &  BK.ST  IJKFOllE  MAKING  A  CIIAXGl- . 

In  conRCMjiKMir**  tif  the  qrcat  succe.ss  «»f  Mil.  Epi:s  Smiolant  in  his  .v>«'"/V//cv  <^f  !>''<■• 

Saiinc  School  J{ca»lcrs,  then*  has  \..:vn  a  l.irj;i;  domaiid  f«)r  new  hooks  from  him*;  and  he 
as  couscqiienlly  prtpared  an  tntirvhj  mw  ami  tinpruvtii  Stru's  of  iu  «</«•/>. 
The  smaller  hooks  are  heaulifiiliy  illu>tratcd.  and  all  tliO:»e  imiirovenif  nls  which  con- 
Rtant  consultation  with  our  he>t  teachers  has  suarije'^ted,  are  included. 

jgfSy*  Wi»  doty  contradiction  in  sayin^x  that  the  Series  i.N  the  Best, 
the  Ilandsouiest.  the  most  Carefully  l*rej>ared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheai)esr,  ever  i)ublis]ied. 

Mr.  Saruent's  long exjierience,  careful  .*.choi:ir>hIii,  hiirh  ('.iltuTe  as  a  literal y  man,  and 
acknowUd;;ed  taste,  added  to  hi;i  adiiiitted  success  in  oxi:  Series  of  Header's,  tif  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  uuarantt-e  that  coinmittreN  will  iind  it  for  the  inter> 
est  of  schools  to  examine  his 'New  Series  hefore  makin>;  any  change. 

33'  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  uiay  he  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latent  eom]»lers  of  Jieaders  and  .*»|ieakers  have  maue  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appear in<(  to  have  htvu 

The  mapizine  from  which  comj)ilers  liave  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 

THE  NEAV  riETIT  HEADER, 

♦TiiRt  iiisued,  is  the  greatest  !»ook  of  its  cla<<  hcfurc  the  ]iuhlir.  The  Elocutii»nary  Intro- 
duction embracps  all  the  instrur:tion  of  any  piacticil  value;  and  the  Keadin^  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  ideces  in  thi»  lan^'ua  je. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  voii  thk  timi:s  and  ri*  wrni  thi:  timi:«*  —  far  in  advance  of 
any  eompetin);  work. 

SARGENT'S 

New  Piionoincix(t  Speller, 

Wiih  a  j\r//'  a/i(/  J/n/frovvfi  S//sfnn  of  XofalmL 

This  work  is  excitini;  the  jxreatest  interest  amoiij;  Tcacher.-n  for  the  thoroui»hnes«  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

Sf/iftan  of  TiuUcatiug  ProuHnvlaliinu 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  a« 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  tvpographv. 

S  E  X  D    F  O  il    A    C  <)  P  Y    A  T    ONCE. 

(tj-*  School  Committees  and  Teacher*  desirous  of  examinini;  Sargent's  New  Readerii 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisher.  

JOHN  L.  8H0RET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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In  a  previous  article  on  the  subject  of  Grammar,  I  spoke  of  the 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  mode  of  studying  and 
teaching  that  branch  of  education.  I  also  spoke  of  the  ability  of  the 
icholars  which  study  Grammar,  of  the  difficnlties  of  the  study,  and 
of  the  maturity  of  mind  required  to  comprehend  it.  The  fact  that 
many  persons  who  know  very  little  of  Grammar  often  use  language 
more  fluently  and  more  correctly  than  those  who  are  considered  well 
educated,  was  also  mentioned. 

This  latter  fact  ought  to  be  heeded.  Does  it  not  show  us  that  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  present  mode  of  studying  it  ?  Grammar 
professes  to  teach  us  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  correctly. 
Does  it  ?  Do  our  scholars  use  language  with  any  more  ease  or  cor- 
rectness than  those  who  have  never  studied  its  technicalities  ?  If 
they  do,  the  difference  is  not  very  perceptible.  Those  use  language 
best  who  have  had  the  greatest  amount  of  practice,  who  have  been 
most  accustomed  to  use  it.  The  best  marksman  is  he  who  has  had 
the  longest  practice  in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  not  he  who  manufac- 
tures them,  or  he  who  can  point  out  the  beauties  or  defects  of  their 
construction. 

Scholars  will  never  learn  the  use  of  language  by  taking  language 
to  pieces  and  pointing  out  the  relations  of  its  different  parts,  any  more 
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than  a  man  will  learn  to  baild  houses  by  tearing  houses  down.     He 
who  is  expected  t6  do  a  thing  well  must  have  a  long  practice  in  it. 

•*  True  ease  in  writing  comes  £rom  use,  not  chance, 
As  those  more  easiest  who  hare  learned  to  dance." 

If  we  would  secure  from  our  scholars  ease  and  readiness  in  the  use 
of  language,  we  must  give  them  a  continued  practice  in  constructing 
sentences  for  themselves,  and  then  show  them  the  errors  in  their  own 
sentences  instead  of  those  in  another's.  In  other  words,  writing 
should  become  a  habit,  and  then  the  writing  of  *'  compositions"  would 
no  longer  be  considered  such  a  hardship  in  our  schools.  I  say  writing 
should  become  a  habit.  I  mean  by  writing,  forming  sentences — 
expressing  ideas  in  written  language. 

Few  persons  fully  comprehend  the  force  of  habit,  and  by  habit  I  do 
not  mean  what  is  called  a  bad  habit  or  a  good  habit,  but  that  skill  and 
facility  which  are  acquired  by  constant  practice.  It  is  a  principle  in 
political  economy  that  two  tradesmen  can  better  aflPord  to  exchange 
the  products  of  their  labor  with  each  other,  than  that  each  should 
learn  two  trades.  The  blacksmith  can  buy  his  shoes  of  the  shoe- 
maker cheaper  than  he  can  make  them ;  so  the  shoemaker  can  hire  his 
horse  shod  cheaper  than  he  can  do  it  himself;  because  the  skill  which 
each  has  acquired  in  his  own  trade  enables  him  to  earn  more  in  the 
same  time  than  he  could  earn  if  he  should  change  his  business.  This 
is  the  result  of  habit.  On  looking  at  some  file-makers,  a  short  time 
since,  I  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  would  use 
their  chisels  and  hammers,  striking  each  time  apparently  the  same 
distance  from  the  last  cut.  It  is  practice — habit — that  has  given 
them  the  skill.  Indeed,  what  is  a  trade  but  a  habit — a  skill  acquired 
by  practice. 

Why  is  it  so  difficult  for  a  person  to  disguise  his  hand- writing  ? 
Because  habit  has  trained  his  muscles  to  move  in  certain  directions, 
which  are  not  easily  changed. 

The  force  of  this  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act  is  so  strong 
that  when  the  act  is  one  of  which  our  judgment  or  our  moral  instinct 
does  not  approve,  we  call  it  a  ''bad  habit." 

We  do  without  reflection  and  almost  unconsciously  that  which  we 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  do.  So  strong  is  this  principle  of  our 
natures,  that  the  Prophet  has  taken  an  impossibility  to  illustrate  the 
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difficulty  of  changing :  *'  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  ?  Then  may  ye  also  do  good  that  are  accustomed 
to  do  evil." 

Solomon  also,  knowing  the  strength  of  habit,  has  said,  "  Train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  The  word  "  train  "  means  here  something  more  than  mere- 
ly giving  good  instructions.  It  means  making  the  child  reduce  those 
instructions  to  practice  ;  in  other  words,  forming  a  habit  of  going  in 
the  right  way.  This  doubtless  refei's  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  child, 
bat  it  is  equally  true  of  his  intellectual  or  physical  nature. 

Now  can  we  not  use  this  ''  habit"  in  teaching  our  scholars  ?  Will 
it  not  do  as  much  for  them  in  learning  the  use  of  language  as  in  any 
thing  else  ?  I  believe  it  will.  I  would,  then,  have  writing  become  a 
daily  habit  with  them,  and  then  Grammar  will  begin  to  do  what  it* 
professes  to  do  —  teach  the  scholars  to  use  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly. It  may  be  said  that  scholars  get  their  speaking  habits  at  home. 
I  grant  that  this  is  to  a  great  extent  true ;  but  we  could  at  least 
secure  one  thing,  the  habit  of  wrttinff  the  language  easily  and  correctly. 
The  spoken  language  of  any  people,  even  of  educated  persons,  is  very 
different  from  their  written  language,  and  ought  to  be.  The  words 
and  sentences  used  in  conversation  would  not  read  well  unless  it  was 
designed  to  represent  a  conversation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a 
person  should  attempt  to  speak  as  he  would  write,  he  would  appear 
stiff  and  pedantic.  I  venture  the  assertion,  that  a  majority  of  our 
scholars  use  language  more  appropriately  and  more  grammatically  in 
their  daily  conversations  than  they  do  when  required  to  put  their 
thoughts  in  writing. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  "  How  would  you  proceed  with  scholars  ? 
Please  be  definite."  I  will  try  to  be  definite,  but  can  only  give  an 
outline.     I  must  not  be  tedious. 

In  the  first  place,  as  soon  as  scholars  are  able  to  write,  I  would 
have  them  begin  to  form  sentences.  Require  them  to  tell,  on  paper, 
i¥hat  they  know  about  some  familiar  object  you  may  name.  Then 
vary  the  exercise  by  giving  them  words  to  weave  into  sentences,  and 
point  out  to  them  such  mistakes  as  they  can  comprehend.  You  will 
have  plenty  of  errors  to  correct,  but  keep  them  writing.  They  will 
soon  learn  certain  principles  of  the  language ;  for  instance,  that  a 
plural  noun  must  have  a  plural  verb,  and  this  may  finally  be  called  a 
rule,  viz.,  that  a  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  number. 
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When  they  are  old  enough  to  take  the  Grammar  and  have  learned 
the  difference  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  use  of  words,  the  rule,  as 
it  is  called,  may  be  given  to  tl^em. 

But  what  is  a  rule  ?  Nothing  but  the  statement  of  a  fact,  and  no 
man  has  a  right  to  make  a  rule  which  states  anything  more  than  an 
existing  fact  in  the  language.  When  the  fact  has  become  familiar  to 
the  scholars,  they  may  be  required  to  state  it  in  the  most  concise  lan- 
guage. So  be  sure  you  do  not  require  them  to  state  facts  which  they 
have  never  learned. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  teacher  who  required  scholars  to  learn 
all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  from  addition  to  cube  root,  before  they 
begin  to  perform  examples.  I  have  known  teachers  guilty  of  the 
wicked  practice  of  requiring  a  little  child  to  commit  to  memory  a  long 
*rule — division,  for  instance, —  before  giving  it  any  insight  into  the 
process  of  dividing,  and  then  when  the  little  perplexed  thing  asked 
for  information,  tell  him  to  follow  the  rule. 

How  long  would  it  probably  take  that  teacher,  totally  ignorant  of 
the  process,  to  learn  to  extract  the  cube  root,  with  no  knowledge 
except  what  he  could  get  from  the  condensed  statement  of  the  rule  ? 
I  imagine  we  should  have  a  somewhat  protracted  exercise.  But  if 
the  process  is  first  shown  by  an  example,  then  the  statements  of  the 
rule  become  intelligible.  The  same  is  true  in  Grammar.  First  learn 
to  do  the  thing,  and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  tell  what  has  been  done, 
and  what  is  always  true  under  the  same  circumstances.  "  If  any  man 
will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,"  is  as  true  intellectu- 
ally as  morally. 

Again  I  say,  keep  the  scholars  writing,  and  when  they  have  learned 
to  avoid  one  error,  point  out  another.  Habit  will  do- its  work,  and 
the  right  use  of  language  will  become  a  part  of  their  nature.  The 
main  object  is,  of  course,  not  to  teach  rhetoric,  but  Granunar,  although 
the  former  will  be  greatly  improved. 

When  they  have  made  suflicient  attainments,  some  choice  selec- 
tions may  be  made  from  a  careful  writer  for  them  to  study.  A  good 
exercise  is  found  in  giving  scholars  the  ideas  in  a  paragraph  to  write 
out,  when  the  original  may  be  given  for  them  to  examine,  by  which 
they  may  correct  their  own  exercises.  Much  will  of  course  depend 
upon  the  age  and  attainments  of  the  scholars ;  and  here  the  good 
judgment,  the  common  sense  of  the  teacher  comes  largely  into  play. 
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A  good  way  to  cultivate  definiteness  of  expression  is,  to  require 
them  to  tell,  in  writing,  precisely  how  to  perform  division.  I  have 
often  offered  extra  credits  for  a  rule  so  full  and  definite  that,  suppos- 
ing me  totally  ignorant  of  the  process,  I  could  not  possibly  go  wrong, 
by  following  their  rule,  and  have  seldom  found  one  that  could  do  it. 
Any  teacher  who  ifvill  try  this  will  be  able  to  judge  how  much  mean- 
ing there  is  in  a  rule  to  a  child  that  has  had  no  practice. 

Now,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  regard  to  my  views  of 
teaching  Grammar.  I  do  not  by  any  means  discard  analyzing  and 
parsing  when  the  scholars  have  reached  attainments  and  maturity  of 
mind  suflScient  to  comprehend  the  subtle  relations  of  words.  I  con- 
sider them  highly  benefical  and  necessary  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  language.  My  objection  is  that  they  are  fc»rced  upon  scholars  too 
soon,  long  before  they  are  prepared  to  take  them,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  practical  and  profitable  exercises.  I  hold  that  Grammar,  as  it  is 
generally  taught,  supposes  attainments  and  powers  of  mind  which  a 
great  majority  of  our  scholars  do  not  possess,  and  therefore  the  time 
spent  upon  it  is  about  the  same  as  wasted.  Analyzing  and  parsing 
are  to  them  an  ai*t  which  has  no  practical  use  in  their  employment  of 
language.  I  do  not  believe  that  taking  sentences  to  pieces,  many  of 
which  are  of  doubtfiil  correctness,  will  ever  teach  children  a  practical 
use  of  language.  You  might  as  well  expect  to  train  up  a  child  in  the 
practice  of  gentleness,  truthfulness  and  politeness,  nay,  all  the  virtues 
that  adorn  a  gentleman,  by  teaching  him  to  dissect  other  people's 
characters,  point  out  their  faults  and  comment  upon  their  improprie- 
ties, without  ever  requiring  him  to  practice  the  virtues  of  a  well-bred 
man.     He  might  become  a  critic  and  a  backbiter,  but  not  a  gentleman. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  our  teaching  of  Grammar  is  practically  a 
failure,  who  is  responsible  for  it  ? 

Algernon. 


How  Milton  Spent  the  Day. — At  his  meals  he  never  took  much 
wine  or  fennented  liquor.  Although  not  fastidious  in  his  food,  yet 
his  taste  seems  to  have  been  delicate  and  refined,  like  his  other  senses, 
and  he  had  a  preference  for  such  viands  as  were  of  an  agreeable  flavor. 
In  his  early  years  he  used  to  sit  up  late  at  his  studies,  but  in  his  later 
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years  he  retired  every  night  at  nine  o'clock,  and  lay  till  four  in  the  sum- 
mer and  five  in  the  winter.  If  not  then  disposed  to  rise  he  had  some 
one  to  sit  at  his  bedside  and  read  to  him.  When  he  rose  he  had  a 
chapter  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  read  for  him,  and  then,  after  breakfast, 
studied  till  twelve.  He  then  dined,  took  some  ejtercise  for  an  hour, 
generally  in  a  chair  in  which  he  used  to  swing  himself,  and  afterwards 
played  on  the  organ  or  bass  viol,  and  either  sung  himself  or  requested 
his  wife  to  sing,  who,  he  said,  had  a  good  voice,  but  no  ear. 

He  then  resumed  his  studies  until  six,  from  which  hour  until  eight 
he  conversed  with  all  who  came  to  visit  him.  He  finally  took  a  light 
supper,  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  drank  a  glass  of  water :  and 
afterwards  he  retired  to  rest.  Like  other  poets,  Milton  found  the 
stillness,  warmth  and  recumbency  of  a  bed  favorable  to  composition  ; 
and  his  wife  said,  before  rising  of  a  morning,  he  often  dictated  to  her 
twenty  or  thirty  verses.  A  favorite  position  of  his  when  dictating 
his  verses,  we  are  told,  was  that  of  sitting  with  one  of  his  legs  over 
the  arm  of  his  chair.  His  wife  related  that  he  used  to  compose 
chiefly  in  the  winter.-— JErcAanye. 
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Reading,  like  spelling,  is  an  exercise  that  should  be  varied  occa- 
sionally, in  order  to  keep  up  an  interest  in  the  class.  It  matters  but 
little  how  well  adapted  the  reading  books  are  to  the  capacities  of  the 
scholars,  nor  how  interesting  the  lessons  are,  they  will  soon  become 
an  old  story,  and  fail  to  produce  the  desired  results  if  a  monotonous 
course  is  followed  in  conducting  the  exercises. 

In  this  communication  I  do  not  propose  to  present  the  various 
modes  that  can  be  pursued  in  reading,  but  simply  one  or  two  that  I 
have  practiced  with  a  good  degree  of  success,  and  which  I  think  have 
advantages  over  any  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  divide  my 
school  off  into  as  few  classes  as  possible,  but  have  no  scholar  in  a  class 
too  far  advanced  for  him.  I  assign  each  a  short  lesson,  and  require  it 
to  be  studied  thoroughly.  I  have  those  in  the  primer,  first  and 
second  readers  study  their  lessons  by  first  pronouncing  every  word  in 
a  sentence  or  verse,  then  read  it  over  very  slowly  and  carefiilly  once 
or  twice.     So  on  through  the  lesson. 
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When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  class  to  read,  I  call  it  out,  one 
scholar  at  a  time,  and  have  them  stand,  and  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
I  then  require  them,  after  giving  page,  number  and  title  of  lesson,  &c., 
to  pronounce  the  words  in  a  sentence  or  verse  in  the  same  manner  as 
was  taken  in  studying  it,  but  together.  It  is  then  read  by  the  first  in 
the  class,  so  on  through  the  lesson  and  through  the  class.  If  any 
scholar  comes  to  a  word  that  he  seems  to  be  unable  to  pronounce,  I 
require  him  to  spell  it  out,  pronouncing  each  syllable,  and  ascertain 
what  it  is  if  possible.  I  do  not  think  a  scholar  should  be  told  what  a 
word  is  until  the  teacher  is  sure  that  he  cannot  find  out  without 
assistance.  The  best  way  to  assist  a  scholar  is  to  urge  and  have  the 
scholar  assist  himself. 

When  the  class  is  done  reading,  and  any  remarks  made  that  may 
be  necessary,  I  have  them  return  to  their  seats  in  the  same  manner 
they  came  out.  Again  they  are  to  read  over  the  lesson  just  gone 
through,  then  to  give  their  attention  to  whatever  else  they  may  be 
called  upon  to. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  common  with  many  teachers,  in  telling  a 
class  to  study  their  lesson  over  half  a  dozen  times  or  more.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  They  merely  go  through  it 
with  a  sort  of  a  buzz  ;  spending  about  as  much  time  as  they  would  if 
told  to  study  it  over  once  or  twice. 

I  do  not  spend  as  much  time  nor  give  as  much  attention  to  my 
classes  in  the  higher  readers.     I  have  them  come  out  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  other  classes,  but  sit  during  the  exercise.     If  the  lesson 
is  one  well  adapted  for  elocutionary  practice,  I  have  the  first  in  the 
class  read  the  first  verse,  and  if  read  correctly  the  next  takes  the 
next  verse ;  but  if  not,  I  require  him  to  read  it  again.     If  he  fails 
this  time,  I  think  it  ps  well   to  have  it  read  by  some  one  else,  and  if 
the  mistakes  made  by  the  first  reader  are  corrected  by  the  second  the 
first  can  try  it  again.     Lessons  of  a  descriptive  character,  or  in  com- 
mon reading,  I  have  read  by  some  one  of  the  class.     The  greater 
portion  of  Friday  aflemoon  is  devoted  to  rhetorical  exercises,  which 
consists,  principally,  of  reading.     I  give  each  scholar  in  all  the  classes 
permission  to  select  any  appropriate  piece  from  any  book,  paper  or 
ii'^zine,  and  read  it  before  the  school,  while  the  others  listen,  and, 
*t  the  close,  correct  any  mistake  the  reader  may  have  made. 

Daring  the  last  term  not  a  scholar  has  failed  to  be  prepared  for  this 
exercise,  while  all  seem  to  be  veiy  much  interested  in  it. 
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Perhaps  some  teachers  will  say  the  course  I  have  presented  will 
occupy  too  much  time.  Very  likely  it  will  if  they  think  it  necessary 
that  a  class  should  '* read  around"  several  times  and  over  three  or 
four  lessons,  otherwise  it  will  not,  if  correctly  understood. 

Finally,  whatever  course  I  take  in  conducting  an  exercise  in  read- 
ing, I  insist  that  the  scholars  shall  sit  or  stand  erect,  read  slowly  in 
an  easy  and  natural  manner  as  possible,  observe  the  marks  of  punc- 
tuation, and  pronounce  the  words  correctly  and  distinctly. 

Shamrock. 
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Tekre  Haute,  Dec.  8, 1864. 
Mr.  Editor  :  — I  want  to  say  to  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  that  the 
school  master  of  Indiana  is  abroad.  Enlightened  politics  and  educa- 
tion are  intimate  companions  in  this  State.  The  progress  of  one 
insures  the  success  of  the  other.  In  many  of  the  towns  and  cities 
the  improvement  has  been  almost  magical.  This  city  among  the  best. 
Some  over  a  year  since.  Prof.  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  the  right  old  Con- 
necticut stock,  came  to  this  city  as  a  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools,  thoroughly  reorganized  and  graded  the  several  departments, 
and  now  the  system,  as  a  whole,  is  working  successfully,  and  the  city 
in  an  educational  point  is  one  of  the  first  in  the  country,  taking  into 
account  the  length  of  time  of  the  present  successful  arrangement. 
The  schools  will  improve  rapidly  with  the  same  continued  good  sense 
of  the  Superintendent  and  his  excellent  core  of  teachers.  The  school 
buildings  can  be  improved,  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  teachers  and 
children. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  was  inaugurated  by  J.  H.  Moore, 
Esq.,  in  1858,  and  though  the  term  or  length  of  school  year  was  but 
seven  months,  yet  the  schools  attained  a  high  rank  in  the  west.  Mr. 
Moore  left  the  profession  and  entered  into  that  of  the  law,  still  retain- 
ing an  interest  in  the  schools,  and  so  continued  until  leaving  for 
the  army.  But  death  soon  overtook  him,  and  left  this  community 
and  all  who  knew  him  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  God's  noblemen, 
^nd  the  schools  a  very  warm  friend.     His  excellent  wife,  who  has  but 
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Tew  equals,  has  been  given  a  place  in  the  High  School,  and  elevates 
and  adorns  the  position.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  make  a  record  of  the 
above  facts,  and  saj  that  the  West  does  not  forget  its  noble  school 
masters,  nor  those  left  in  earth. 

Yours  truly,  X. 
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While  it  is  justly  claimed  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  our  schools,  as  compared  with  what  it 
was  fifty  years  ago ;  yet  when  we  remember  how  much  has  been 
written  and  spoken  and  done  to  accomplish  this  change — the  vast 
amount  of  earnest  thought,  of  zeal,  of  enthusiasm,  of  patient  labor 
expended, — it  must  be  confessed  that  the  result  is  by  no  means  com- 
mensurate with  the  eflfort  made  to  obtain  it.  The  engine  has  worked 
dnggishly,  laboriously,  with  side  motion  and  friction ;  but  with  very 
much  less  progress  than  the  power  wliich  was  applied  promised. 
What  has  been  the  retarding  force?  What  is  the  chief  obstacle 
which  has  kept  back  the  car  of  educational  progress,  until  those  who 
have  had  the  train  in  charge  have,  at  times,  almost  lost  hope  of  bring- 
™g  it  to  the  terminus  of  a  broad,  well-laid,  thorough,  universal  edu- 
cation ?  The  opposing  power  is  undoubtedly  complex.  The  obstacle 
»  many-sided.  But  the  one  persistent  hindrance,  the  ever-obtruding 
obstruction,  is  the  fact  that  parents  do  not  rightly  comprehend  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  them  primarily  to  secure  for  their  children 
Ae  best  possible  education — that  it  is  an  obligation  imposed  upon  them 
'^otby  the  child,  nor  by  man,  but  by  Him  who  first  set  men  in  fomi- 
lies.  Parents  do  not  co-operate  with  the  teacher  as  they  ought  in  the 
^cation  of  their  children.  By  this  it  is  not  here  meant  that  they 
do  not  furnish  a  commodious  school-house,  constructed  after  the  most 
approved  model,  located  in  the  most  advantageous  spot,  supplied  and 
swrounded  with  whatever  will  make  it  the  most  convenient  and 
attractive  ;  tRat  a  teacher  thoroughly  qualified  and  liberally  compen- 
»ted  is  not  provided — the  text-books  of  the  most  popular  issue  are 
not  furnished,  nor  that  the  school  is  not  visited,  and  the  teacher  is  not 
sustained  in  bis  methods  and   effort  of  teaching  and   disciplining. 
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None  of  these  very  common,  and  too  often  very  just,  charges  arc 
made.  The  delinquency  lies  back  of  all  this.  It  is  antecedent 
broader,  deeper,  more  vital.  This  neglect  of  co-labor  is  not  in  the 
school-house,  but  at  the  fire-side.  It  grows  partly  out  of  a  natural 
disposition  to  evade  justly  imposed  obligation,  and  partly  out  of  s 
very  prevalent  error  concerning  the  essentials  of  a  good  education. 
Most  men,  if  asked  what  they  intend  by  the  phrase,  a  good  educatior 
for  a  boy  or  girl,  would  reply,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  branches 
usually  taught  in  our  public  schools.  A  very  little  observation  and 
reflection  will  show  that  this  is  not  necessarily  true.  The  answer  oi 
•the  Greek  philosopher,  Aristippus,  was  much  nearer  the  truth — thai 
youth  should  be  taught  "  those  things  they  will  need  most  to  use 
when  they  become  men."  It  is  not  the  boy  w^ho  has  during  his 
school  days  acquired  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge,  who  is  the 
most  thoroughly  educated  ;  but  it  is  he  who,  while  he  was  acquiring 
this  knowledge,  has  had  secured  to  him,  or  rather,  by  the  help  oi 
others,  has  secured  for  himself  the  most  complete  development  and 
discipline  of  all  his  faculties  and  powers  of  mind  and  heart.  Reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  are  well — they  are  important. 
But  habits  of  patient  thought,  of  careful  observation,  of  critical  dis- 
crimination, of  judicious  decision,  are  better, — they  are  indispensable. 
However  much  a  boy  may  have  acquired  of  the  former,  if  he  has  not 
succeeded  in  laying  a  foundation  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  latter,  he 
is  illy  qualified  for  the  duties  and  trials  of  life.  He  is  poorly  educa- 
ted. It  is  precisely  here  that  we  err  in  our  estimate  of  the  value  oi 
the  education  of  those  who  are  designated  as  "  self-made  men. " 
They  are  deficient,  as  we  say,  in  academic  culture  ;  but  they  are  men 
of  strong  minds,  and  stronger  wills ;  thoroughly  trained  and  skilled 
in  the  application  of  knowledge '  to  useful  purposes.  They  may  be 
unable  to  translate  Greek  and  Latin,  but  by  an  invincible  determina- 
tion, in  the  face  of  obstacles,  and  under  difficulties,  they  have  placed 
their  understandings  in  contact  with  cultivated  intellect,  and  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  mental  habits,  which  qualify  them  to  be 
interpreters  of  men  and  nature.  The  particular  process  by  which 
one  becomes  a  man,  is  of  much  less  consequence  than  the  fact  that  he 
w  a  man.  Boys  can  not  be  taught  too  early  that  the  most  of  every 
man's  manhood  is  secured  by  the  habits  of  his  boyhood.  Often  the 
best  part  of  a  child's  education  is  progressing  when  both  he  and  his 
teacher  are  unconscious  that  he  is  doing  anything  in  that  direction. 
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Bnt  how  shall  parents  most  successfully  co-operate  with  the  teacher 
to  secure  the  educational  advancement  of  the  child  ?  The  very  first 
thing  to  be  attempted  is  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  rever- 
ence for  rightful  authority,  and  a  habit  of  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence. One  of  the  earliest  manifestations  of  every  child  is,  that  he  is 
possessed  of  a  will ;  a  power  to  choose  or  not  to  choose,  to  do  or  not 
to  do,— a  power  more  or  less  strong  and  impulsive  in  difierent  indi- 
riduals.  Before  entering  upon  any  course  of  moral  and  intellectual 
training,  for  they  are  intimately  associated,  the  parent  must  obtain  the 
entire,  unqualified,  habitual  submission  of  the  child  to  parental 
authority.  This  is  the  ^ne  qua  non — the  base  of  future  safety  and 
success.-  The  parent  should  insist  upon  this  submission,  not  for  him- 
self, but  for  the  relation  which  he  holds  to  the  child.  There  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  most  children  to  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  more 
or  less  flagrant.  We  see  an  exhibition  of  it  in  all  our  families,  in 
all  our  schools,  and  in  all  our  communities — 2l  prevailing  disregard  for 
cmtituted  atUhority.  It  is  full  of  peril  to  our  domestic,  social  and 
civil  organizations. — R.  I.  School  Commissioner's  Report^  1864. 
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BLECnON    OF    FBESIDENT    AND    VIOE    FBE8IDENT. 

^1  have  recently  passed  throngh  one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important 
Pmidential  Elections  that  has  taken  place  in  our  country.  The  character  of  the 
entire  future  of  our  republic  seemed  to  be  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  single  day, 
ttd  nobly  did  a  free  people  shape  its  glorious  destiny.  Probably  the  prayer,  ••  God 
••^  our  country,**  was  deposited  with  more  rotes  on  the  eighth  day  of  Norember, 
loW,  than  on  any  previous  election. 

!•   What  is  Qovemment  ? 
^OTemment  is  the  administration  of  affairs  according  to  established  constitution, 
l»wi  111(1  usages,  or  by  arbitrary  edicts. 
^'   What  is  a  pure  Democracy  ? 
A  government  in  which  all  the  people  exercise  the  powers  of  legislation  and 
■*^*»ignty  in  person. 
3.   What  is  a  KepubUc  ? 
It  IB  a  representative  democracy,  or  a  government  where  the  laws  are  made  and 
*^Biiuitered  by  representatives  elected  by  the  people. 
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4.  What  is  a  Tote  ? 

An  expression  of  the  will  or  preference  in  elections  or  in  deciding  propositions. 
This  expression  may  be  given  by  holding  up  the  hand,  by  rising  and  standing  up, 
by  the  voice,  by  ballot,  by  a  ticket,  or  otherwise. 

5.  What  is  a  ballot  ? 

It  is  a  ball  used  in  voting.  Ballots  are  of  different  colors,  those  of  one  color 
give  an  affirmative  and  those  of  another  a  negative.  A  written  or  printed  ticket  is 
also  called  a  ballot. 

6.  When  does  a  ballot  become  a  vote  ? 
When  deposited  with  the  proper  officer. 

7.  Do  the  people  of  the  United  States  vote  directly  for  President  and  Vice 
President  ? 

They  do  not. 

8.  Who  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  ? 
The  Presidential  Electors. 

9.  Who  are  the  Presidential  Electors  ? 

Persons  duly  chosen  by  each  State  to  be  electors  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

10.  Who  nominate  the  electors  ? 

They  are  usually  nominated  by  a  convention  of  delegates  from  each  town  and 
ward  in  a  State. 

11.  When  are  they  nominated  ? 

Each  political  party  has  what  is  called  a  State  Central  Committee,  the  Chairman 
of  which  in  due  time  requests  the  voters  in  each  town  and  ward  in  sympathy  with 
the  party  represented,  to  meet  in  primary  meetings  and  appoint  the  proper  number 
of  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  at  a  specified  time  and  place,  there  to  transact 
■uch  business  as  may  come  before  them — such  as  nominating  State  officers.  Presi- 
dential Electors,  &c.  The  Electors  are  usually  put  in  nomination  several  weeks 
before  they  are  voted  for.  Of  course  each  voter  is  at  liberty  to  make  up  his  own 
ticket  on  election  day,  or  when  he  pleases. 

12.  When  are  the  electors  voted  for  ? 

On  the  Tuesday  next  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November,  four  years  from 
the  last  election. 

13.  Who  vote  for  the  Electors } 

All  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  general  State  officers. 

14.  Who  are  the  general  State  officers  ? 

Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  and  Attorney 
General. 

15.  How  many  sets  of  Electors  were  recently  nominated  in  Rhode  Island  ? 

Two  ;  the  National  Union  party  nominated  one  set,  and  the  Democratic  party 
another. 

16.  How  many  electoral  tickets  were  recently  run  in  the  loyal  States } 
Two. 

17.  How  many  were  run  four  years  ago  ? 
Four. 

18.  Why  did  not  all  the  Southern  States  participate  in  the  recent  election  ? 
Becauie  they  were  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States  Government. 

19.  Is  there  any  chance  of  a  failure  to  elect  the  Electors  in  any  State  ? 

There  is,  by  means  of  the  votes  being  equally  divided  among  the  candidates  or 
otharwiie. 
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20.  What  would  be  done  in  Khode  Island  in  such  a  case  ? 

The  Governor  would  forthwith  conyene  the  General  Assembly  at  ProTidence, 
for  the  choice  of  Electors  to  fill  such  yacancies  by  an  election  in  Grand  Committee. 

21.  How  many  Electors  is  a  State  entitled  to  ? 

As  many  as  it  has  Senators  and  Representatiyes  in  Congress.  Khode  Island  is 
entitled  to  four,  New  York  to  thirty- three,  and  Nevada  to  three. 

22.  What  is  meant  by  *•  Electors  at  Large  "  ? 

Each  State  is  divided  into  as  many  Congressional  Districts  as  it  has  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  from  each  of  which  an  Elector  is  nominated,  and  the  remaining 
two  Electors  are  selected  without  regard  to  the  District  they  reside  m,  and  are  called 
••  Electors  at  Large."  The  "  Electors  at  Large  "  in  New  York,  on  the  National 
Union  ticket,  were. Horace  Greely  and  Preston  King.  In  Massachusetts,  were 
Edward  Everett  and  Whiting  Griswold. 

23.  Where  do  the  voters  of  the  Second  Ward,  (any  town  or  ward,)  iu  Providence, 
cast  their  votes  ? 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Engine  House  on  Benefit  street. 

24.  Who  receives  the  ballots  ? 

The  Warden,  (Moderator,)  an  officer  duly  elected  and  qualified. 

25.  Who  checks  the  name  upon  the  voting  list  ^ 
The  Ward  Clerk.    (Town  Clerk.) 

26.  At  what  time  do  the  polls  open  and  close  ? 

In  Providence,  they  open  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  close  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

27.  What  is  done  with  the  votes  ? 

They  are  assorted,  counted,  and,  with  an  election  certificate  properly  filled  and 
signed  by  the  warden  and  clerk,  are  made  into  a  sealed  package  and  returned  to  the 
Governor  at  the  Secretary's  office  within  ten  days  after  election.  The  Governor 
eonnts  the  votes  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  notifies  the  Electors 
of  their  election. 

28.  If  any  of  the  Electors  of  Khode  Island  decline  the  said  office,  or  are  pre- 
sented by  any  cause  from  serving  therein,  how  are  their  places  filled  ? 

The  other  Electors,  when  met  in  Bristol,  shall  fill  such  vacancies,  and  shall  file 
a  certificate  in  the  Secretary's  office,  of  the  person  or  persons  by  them  appointed. 

29.  What  is  meant  by  the  Electoral  College  ? 

The  assembly  of  the  Electors  of  a  State  for  the  purpose  of  voting  for  President 
and  Vice  President. 

30.  When  do  the  Electors  meet  ? 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  following  their  election.  The  Electors  of 
all  the  States  meet  the  same  day. 

31.  Where  do  they  meet  ? 

At  the  place  designated  by  the  State  legislature.  Generally  at  the  capital,  but 
in  Rhode  Island,  at  Bristol. 

32.  How  many  votes  do  they  cast  ? 
Each  Elector  casts  one  vote. 

33.  What  is  done  with  the  record  of  their  vote  ? 

The  Electors  make  and  sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given, 
•eal  up  the  same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  is  contained  therein.  They  appoint  a  person  to  take  charge  of,  and  to 
delirer  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  at  the  seat  of  government,  before  the  first 
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Wednesday  in  January  next  ensiling,  one  of  the  said  certificates.  They  send  another 
certificate  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  by  mail,  and  cause  the  other  certificate  to 
be  delirered  to  the  Judge  of  the  District  in  which  they  meet. 

34.  Suppose  the  certificates  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  fail  to  reach  him 
within  the  prescribed  time  ? 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a  special  messenger  to  the  District  Judge  in 
whose  custody  such  list  shall  hare  been  lodged,  who  shall  forthwith  transmit  the 
same  to  the  seat  of  government. 

35.  If  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  absent  from  the  seat  of  goyemment  when 
the  State- messenger  arrives,  what  is  done  with  the  list  of  votes  in  his  custody  ? 

He  shall  deliver  them  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  safely  kept 
and  delivered  over,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

36.  When  are  the  electoral  votes  counted  and  declared  ? 

On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February  next  following  the  election. 

37.  By  whom  ? 

By  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  the  Representatives'  Hall,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Senators  and  Representatives. 

38.  Who  will  be  our  next  President  ? 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  Abraham  Lincoln  will  be. 

39.  Is  he  now  elected  ? 
He  is  not. 

40.  WhenwiUhebe? 

On  the  second  Wednesday  in  February,  if  at  all. 

41.  What  constitutes  the  election  of  President  ? 

A  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  as  declared  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

42.  If  there  be  no  election  by  the  Electors,  how  is  the  President  chosen  ? 
By  the  House  of  Representatives. 

43.  Within  what  time  must  the  Representatives  elect  ? 
Before  the  fourth  of  March  next  ensuing. 

44.  If  they  fail  to  elect,  who  then  becomes  President  ? 
The  Vice  President. 

45.  Can  there  be  an  election  of  President  and  not  of  Vice  President  by  the 
Electors,  and  vice  versa. 

There  might  be. 

46.  Can  there  be  an  election  of  Vice  President,  by  Congress,  and  not  of  President  ? 
There  can  be.    If  the  Electors  fail  to  elect  a  Vice  President  the  United  States 

Senate  elects  him,  choosing  from  the  two  having  the  highest  number  of  electoral  votes, 
and  the  presiding  officer  has  a  vote  when  there  is  a  tie. 

47.  What  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  ? 

A  member  or  members  from  two -thirds  of  the  States  must  be  present,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

48.  Do  the  Representatives  vote  by  States  or  as  individuals  ? 

By  States ;  the  representation  from  each  State  having  but  one  vote. 

49.  When  does  the  President  take  his  seat  ? 
On  tbb  fourth  of  March. 

50.  When  and  where  is  he  inaugurated  : 
In  Washington,  on  the  fourth  of  March. 

51.  What  is  meant  by  the  President's  Inaugural  ? 

The  address  on  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  he  delivers  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  his  office.    It  also  sets  forth  the  policy  of  hia  administration. 
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62.      TiVhen  and  where  was  Washington  inaugnrated. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  April  30th,  1789.    The  oath  of  office  was  administer^d 
by  Xtobert  K.  LiTiogston,  Chancellor  6f  the  State  of  New  York. 
63.     Sow  is  the  President  nominated  ? 

Sy  a  national  conrention  of  delegates  from  each  State. 
54.     Sow  are  such  delegates  chosen  ? 
Sy  a  Sute  presidential  convention. 
^o.     How  are  the  delegates  to  the  State  conrention  chosen  ? 

By  the  voters  of  the  several  towns  and  wards  in  primary  meetings. 
56.     Khode  Island  is  entitled  to  how  man^  delegates  in  the  national  convention  ? 

Pour ;  but  to  the  last  convention  shMent  double  that  number. 
67.     Where  was  the  recent  convention  held  that  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
President  ? 

At  Baltimore,  Md. 
58.     Where  the  one  that  nominated  George  B.  McClellan  ? 

At  Chicago,  lU. 
69.     What  U  the  "  Platform  "  ? 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  a  convention  as  embodying  its  leading  principles. 

60.  Does  the  Distriet  of  Columbia  participate  in  the  election  of  President  ? 
It  does  not ;  neither  do  the  territories. 

61.  Are  the  Electors  appointed  in  the  same  manner  in  all  the  States  ? 
In  South  Carolina  they  are  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

62.  Which  set  of  candidates  for  Electors  in  Rhode  Island  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  Nov.  8th,  1864  ? 

The  Electors  on  the  National  Union  ticket.     They  were  —  Kobert  B.  Cranston, 
William  S.  Slater,  Bowse  Babcock,  and  Simon  H.  Greene. 

63.  When  were  they  officially  notified  of  their  election  ? 
On  or  before  the  first  Wednesday  in  December  last. 

64.  When  did  they  meet  in  Bristol  ? 

On  the  first  Wednesday  in  last  December.    Congress  designates  the  time  of  their 
meeting  and  the  General  Assembly  the  place. 

65.  What  is  the  «•  White  House  "  ? 
The  residence  of  the  President. 

66.  Why  was  the  fourth  of  March  originally  selected  as  the  day  for  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  President  ? 


67.     What  is  the  duty  of  those  teachers  who  are  not  lending  their  aid  to  crush 
thia  wicked  rebellion  by  actual  camp  service  ? 

To  instil  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  pupils  such  a  love  of  country,  such 
a  reverence  for  law,  such  a  devotion  to  the  rights,  liberties  and  education  of  the 
tcAois  people,  such  a  hatred  to  slavery  and  injustice,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for 
auch  a  rebellion  to  occur  again. 


Mi88  LouiSB  Passxobe,  of  Providence,  has  gone  to  take  charge  of  the  girls' 
department  of  one  of  the  Grammar  schools  at  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Thb  Council  and  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  Providence  have  voted  to  add  a  sum  not 
exceeding  26  per  cent,  to  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


THE    INSTITUTE    AT    "WABBEN. 

The  session  of  the  Teacher's  Institute  commenced  in  the  Methodist  Church,  in 
Warren,  on  Friday  afternoon,  Jan.  6th,  according  to  appointment.  Quite  a  respec- 
table number  of  teachers,  of  both  sexes,  were  present  at  the  opening. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Mr||pdowry,  the  President,  who,  upon  taking 
the  chair,  gave  an  impromptu  uddress  to  the  teachers  and  visitors,  congratulating 
them  upon  the  auspices  under  which  the  Institute  commenced  its  session. 

Prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  pastor  of  the  church,  after  which  the  first  question 
waFi  proposed  for  discussion :  **  Under  what  circumstances,  if  any,  ought  a  pupil 
to  be  expelled  from  school."  The  debate  was  spirited  and  interesting.  It  was 
opened  by  Mr.  Kendall,  of  the  Normal  School,  and  participated  in  by  our  worthy 
School  Commissioner,  Dr.  Chapin,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talbot,  of  Bristol. 

Before  the  discussion  was  finished,  the  President  called  for  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  was  an  address  by  Mr.  Kendall.  The  theme  might  be  entitled,  **  Good 
Morals  in  and  out  of  School,"  for  the  learned  gentleman  took  a  wide  range.  It  was 
eminently  instructive,  not  to  teachers  only,  but  to  parents  and  school  committees. 
It  was  not  only  sweeping  in  its  scope,  but  it  was  faithful  in  details.  The  teachers  of 
the  State  should  request  it  for  publication  and  general  circulation. 

In  the  evening,  there  was  great  disappointment  over  the  non-arrival  of  Professor 
Edwards,  of  the  East  Greenwich  Seminary,  who  was  announced  for  an*  interesting 
Astronomical  lecture. 

During  the  hour  of  waiting,  the  audience  were  entertained  by  some  excellent 
music  drawn  from  the  organ  by  that  skillful  organist,  Mr.  Pierce,  of  Warren.  At 
seven  o'clock,  the  regular  programme  was  taken  up.  The  choir  sang  Addison's 
beautiful  hymn,  commencing — 

"  The  spAciouB  firmament  on  high  ; '' 

after  which  Rev.  Mr.  Dean  led  the  opening  devotions.    The  choir  then  sang  Mrs. 
Hemans'  well-known  New  England  song,  beginning — 

**  The  breakiDg  vr&veB  dashed  high 
On  a  stem  and  rock-bound  coast." 

Then  an  address  followed,  given  by  Dr.  Swain,  of  Providence,  upon  «•  Puritan 
Education."  It  was  delivered  with  the  reverend  gentleman's  well-known  earnest- 
ness and  strength  of  thought,  occupying  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  It  was  listened 
to  with  the  marked  attention  of  a  respectable  sized  audience,  and  was  appropriately 
closed  by  the  choir  singing  the  *•  Marseillaise  Hymn."  The  evening  services  were 
then  closed  with  the  benediction,  by  Dr.  Swain. 

8ATirBDA.T  MORNING. 

The  weather  being  very  unfavorable,  the  teachers  were  rather  behind  time.  The 
President  called  the  Institute  to  order  about  9|  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Horton. 
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The  President  then  annoonced  for  discussion  the  suhject,  **  What  shall  we  do 
with  the  Dull  Ones?" 

Mr.  Kendall,  of  Bristol,  opened  the  discussion.  He  thought  the  first  thing  to  he 
done  was  for  the  teacher  to  divest  himself  of  all  feeling  of  impatience  because  of  the 
dull  ones ;  that  he  should  remember  that  in  many  cases  dullness  existed  only  on 
certain  subjects,  while  on  others  great  intelligence  would  be  manifested.  Again, 
dullness  might  exist  up  to  a  certain  age,  and  then  would  disappear. 

Mr.  Cady,  of  Warren,  thought  many  scholars  were  rather  slow  than  dull  of  com- 
prehension, and  they  should  receive,  for  a  time -at  least,  extra  attention  from  the 
teacher,  even  if  the  time  must  be  given  after  school,  and  sometimes  shorter  lessonf 
should  be  given  to  those  pupils. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  the  President  and  Messrs.  Bicknell,  Snow 
and  DeMunn,  of  Providence. 

At  11  o'clock,  Mr.  T.  W.  Bicknell  was  introduced,  and  gave  a  lecture  of  more 
than  an  hour  in  length,  on  the  Teacher's  Compensation.  It  was  a  well-written  lec- 
ture, full  of  high  and  noble  thoughts  and  suggestions. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture,  the  Institute  adjourned. 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON. 

At  2^  o'clock  the  Institute  reas8em*bled,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

••  What  Improvements  can  be  made  in  our  present  Modes  of  teaching  Geography  ? " 
was  taken  up  for  discussion. 

Messrs.  Bates,  of  Bristol,  Aldrich,  of  East  Providence,  and  Snow,  of  Providence, 
•poke  on  the  question. 

The  subject  of  the  morning,  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  Dull  Ones?"  was 
raaumed,  and  Dr.  Chapin  was  requested  to  give  his  views  on  the  subject.  He  said 
the  subject  was  a  broad  one,  and  required  that  the  teacher  should  understand  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  pupil,  both  special  and  general,  physical,  social,  mental  and 
moral ;  whether  he  was  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  dull.  The  Dr.  suggested 
aereral  remedies,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Kendall. 

Dull  teachers  came  in  for  their  share  of  criticism. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Kendall's  remarks.  Mr.  Aldrich,  from  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions,  presented  the  following  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

JUsolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  K.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction,  do  hereby 
cordially  thank  Messrs.  Kendall  and  Bicknell  and  Rev.  Dr.  Swain,  for  their  able 
and  eloquent  lectures. 

Resolved,  That  we  also  extend  our  thanks  to  the  M.  E.  Church  for  the  free  use  of 
their  church  building,  and  also  to  the  citizens  of  Warren  for  their  bountiful  hospi- 
tality so  kindly  shown  to  the  members  of  this  Institute. 

Resolvedt  That  we  feel  a  deep  sense  of  indebtedness  to  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments for  the  thorough  and  able  manner  in  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

Adjourned  to  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Providence. 

On  repairing  to  the  cars,  and  while  endeavoring  to  get  on  board,  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  train  gave  the  signal  for  starting,  and  quite  a  number  were  left  behind 
to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  citizens  of  Warren  for  the  Sabbath.  Such  cul- 
pable disregard  of  the  travelling  public  who  use  that  road  should  receive  the  rebuke 
of  its  controlling  officers  or  directors.  One  lady  came  near  being  thrown  under  the 
wheels  of  the  car  by  the  suddenness  of  the  starting.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 

regular,  gentlemanly  conductor,  Burnham,  was  not  in  charge  of  the  train. — Preu, 

.  3 
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THB  TT^IDNTY-FIBBT  ATSTNTJAIj  MEETHTG-  OF  THE  BHODE  IBIiABl) 
INSTITUTE  OF  INSTBUCTION. 

Protidence,  Friday,  Jan.  27,  1865. 

This  society  met  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Hichmond  Street  Congregational 
Church  at  10  o'clock  this  morning.    A  very  large  number  were  in  attendance. 

The  President,  William  A.  Mowry,  Esq.,  called  to  order  ;  and  opening  devotional 
exercises,  reading  scripture  and  prayer,  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Elias  Kichardson, 
of  this  city. 

Her.  Mr.  Kichardson  welcomed  the  teachers  of  the  Institute  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing and  to  the  hospitalities  of  our  city.  He  said  it  was  a  pleasant  duty  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  wished  he  might  discharge  that  duty  in  a  man- 
ner befitting  the  occasion.  To  do  so  would  simply  require  a  faithful  expression  of 
our  own  hearts  ;  tirst,  in  relation  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  in 
the  second  place  in  relation  to  the  teachers  as  representatives  of  that  cause.  When 
he  considered  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  our  country  is  placed,  the  great 
and  recent  development  of  population  and  patriotism,  the  sacrifices  which  the  people 
of  this  country  and  this  State  have  made,  he  could  assure  his  fellow  teachers,  that 
when  we  count  the  glories  of  our  beautiful  land,  and  consider  the  excellenceis  of  our 
people,  we  shall  remember  that  these  results  are  due  to  the  ceaseless  perseverance 
and  patience  and  self-denial  in  a  larger  measure  to  this  class  of  laborers  than  to  amy 
other.  We  welcome  you,  said  the  speaker,  to  these  sacred  precincts ;  we  welcome 
you  as  fellow  laborers  with  the  ministry,  laying  largely  the  foundations  upon  which 
we  work. 

The  teachers'  work  called  for  the  exercise  of  almost  unlimited  patience,  and  for 
the  time  being  seemed  to  be  inadequately  rewarded  ;  but  a  day  was  coming  when 
they  should  be  rewarded  and  among  the  servants  of  God,  and  if  so  be  that  there  la 
a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the  Divine  Master,  the  teacher  will  occupy  as  high  a  position 
among  the  children  of  God  as  any  class  or  profession  that  appear  around  His  Throne. 
And  would  not  the  reward  which  will  satisfy  you  then  be  similar  in  its  nature  to 
that  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  we  read  that  he  **  should  see  of  the  travail  of 
his  soul  and  be  satisfied." 

The  offerings  that  will  especially  appear  glorious  around  the  Throne  on  High,  will 
be  those  gathered  from  the  American  people  w'ho  have  stood  so  near  the  Throne  of 
Glory,  and  yours  the  reward  to  feel  that  this  is  so  largely  through  your  own  efforts. 

The  President  gave  a  slight  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Institution,  stating  that 
since  its  organization  in  1844,  it  had  held  ninety- two  meetings.  He  also  gave  an 
encouraging  account  of  its  progress,  the  results  of  its  labors,  its  present  condition 
and  progress. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  : 

On  BeBolutiont — Messrs.  Davis,  of  Providence  ;  Tefft,  of  Kingston ;  and  Coon,  of 
Hopkinton. 

On  the  Rhode  Island  fkhoolmaster — Messrs.  Manchester,  DeMunn,  Cady,  Snow  and 
Adams. 

On  Nomination  of  0^cer«-r  Messrs  ^icknell.  Gam  well,  Eastman,  Manchester  and 
Thurber. 

Prof.  Joseph  Eastman,  of  Eaf  t  Greenwich,  gave  a  lecture  upon  the  ••  Duty  of  the 
Teacher  to  Himself."    The  principal  aim  of  the  speaker  was  to  urge  the  teacher  to 
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•ach  an  improTement  of  his  leisure  hoars  and*of  the  time  which  rightfully  belongs 
to  himself  as  would  derelop  the  highest  mental  culture,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  be 
the  most  efficient,  and  exert  the  largest  and  best  influence  upon  society  and  in  the 
^here  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Chapin,  our  School  Commissioner,  announced  that  a  meeting  of  superintend- 
ents and  all  officers  of  schools  had  been  held  this  morning  and  an  organisation 
effected,  and  that  Mr.  Kendall,  who  had  addressed  that  meeting,  would  speak  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  Kendall  spoke  more  than  half  an  hour  upon  the  various  educational  influences 
that  were  at  work  in  society,  and  the  great  need  of  cooperation  among  all  school 
officers  in  city  and  village,  in  order  that  a  right  direction  might  be  given  to  educa- 
tional forces,  the  dangers  to  the  young  pointed  out,  evil  Influences  counteracted,  and 
more  prevailing  results  of  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  education  attained. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock,  p.  m. 

FRIDAY  AFPEBNOON. 

The  Institute  met  at  two  o'clock,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

It  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bobbins,  was  read,  received,  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  file. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  N.  W.  DeMunn,  presented  his  report,  which  was  received  and 
referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  ncdpts  of  tha  yeftr  amonntod  to 9242  81 

BipeM« 1W67 

Balance  to  new  account 9138  24 

Tbie  property  of  the  Aaaodation  eonaisted  of  ten  sharw  of  stock  in  the  American 

Bank  valued  at $1,060  00 

Caih  in  (iM  hands  of  the  Treasurer 188  24 

•1,196  24 
The  President  remarked  that  it  was  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  teachers  of 
^ode  Island  as  possible  should  be  interested  in  one  of  the  two  great  National 
^acttion^  Societies,  and  at  his  suggestion, 

^rof.  Greene,  President  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  spoke  of  the  objects 
<n  this  National  Society,  and  of  the  advantages  of  attending  its  sessions.  Rhode  Island 
^u  largely  represented  at  its  last  great  meeting,  and  its  high-toned  character,  com- 
P^'*^  as  it  is  of  the  first  educational  talent  in  the  country,  makes  it  desirable  for  all 
'"te'ested  in  the  great  work  of  education  to  attend  its  sessions. 

^r*  Crane,  of  East  Greenwich,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  English  Language. 
Under  this  convenient  heading  the  lecturer  remarked  that  he  should  discuss  some 
i&atters  respecting  words  and  phrases  and  syntechnical  laws  which  are  in  daily  use 
^  writing  and  speaking.  After  speaking  of  the  nature  of  language,  of  the  character 
*^^  ^tended  use  of  our  own  English  language,  and  the  consequent  importance  of  a 
^^^  use  of  the  same,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the  relations  which  the  history  of  the 
indiYidaal  words  bear  to  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  revealing  the  manners 
*&d  customs  of  the  people  in  the  earlier  history  of  the  written  language  more  than 
three  centuries  ago.  As  one  illustration,  Mr.  Crane  cited  the  fact,  that  in  the  times 
^  Alfred  the  Great,  it  was  common  for  noble  families  to  designate  their  ancestry 
^ngh  their  father  as  the  sword  side,  through  the  mother  as  the  spindle  side,  the 
^to  iccnstomed  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  the  mother  to  the  use  of  the  loom 
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and  spindle.  Such  designations  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  people.  Written  language  enabled  us  to  trace  the  history  of  language  back  for 
centuries,  and  on  this  account  the  lecturer  condemned  all  attempts  to  change  the 
orthography  of  words,  or  to  gire  them  a  phonetic  character,  because,  as  he  claimed, 
it  would  neutralize  all  efforts  to  trace  the  origin  of  words.  Taking  the  word  Europe 
for  one  illustration  from  the  Greek  word  »»Uros,"  broad,  and  ««Ope,"  space,  which 
conveyed  an  idea  of  its  history,  while  the  phonetic  method,  which  reduced  the  word 
to  four  letters,  obliterated  every  vestige  of  its  origin,  it  was  no  longer  an  historic 
word,  fresh  with  fruit  bearing,  life  and  beauty,  but  only  a  dry  and  barren  name. 

In  the  construction  of  sentences,  also,  there  were  strong  arguments  for  adhering 
to  established  forms  of  expression.  Special  reference  was  made  to  such  as  were 
called  idioms,  and  positive  claims  were  made  for  the  propriety  of  such  phrases  as 
••  the  ship  is  building,"  not  «•  being  built"  ;  ••  had  better  not,"  instead  of  «•  would 
better  not " ;  **  ought  carefully  consider,"  instead  of  ** ought  to**  ** In  our  midst" 
was  ungrammatical,  because  it  did  not  indicate  the  possession  of  property.  It  was 
better  to  say  **  under  my  own  signature,"  than  **  otnr  my  own  signature."  It  was 
ridiculous  to  say  **  I  rode  after  a  horse,"  instead  of  **  with  a  horse." 

The  closing  portion  of  this  lecture,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  exact  and  careful 
discriminations,  was  devoted  to  citations^  from  the  poems  of  Milton  and  Gray  in 
illustration  of  the  art  of  word-painting,  and  of  the  power  and  beauty  of  language 
as  used  by  these  and  other  eminent  poets. 

After  an  intermission  of  a  few  minutes,  Prof.  Dunn,  of  Brown  University,  gave  a 
familiar  lecture  on  <*  English  Composition,"  which  will  be  published  in  full  in  Thb 

SCHOOMASTBB. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

The  Institute  assembled  at  7i  o'clock,  the  President  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  began  with  singing  by  the  Orpheus  Club  of  this  city,  whose  per- 
formances, in  connection  with  other  exercises  of  the  evening,  added  much  to  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

Hev.  A.  H.  Clapp  offered  prayer. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  of  Boston,  delivered  the  lecture  of  the  evening.  He  announced 
his  subject  as,  <«  Given  a  man— how  to  make  the  most  of  him."  Or,  said  the  speaker, 
given  a  youth,  of  good  physical  power,  free  from  disease,  not  broken  down  in  the 
ranks  of  vice,  with  fair  mental  qualities,  and,  as  the  world  goes,  virtuously  inclined — 
how  to  make  the  most  of  him. 

The  highest  authority  says  the  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  his  Creator ;  but  how 
could  a  man  glorifjr  his  Creator  except  by  exhibiting  the  design  of  that  Creator  in 
his  existence,  as  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God  by  showing  in  all  their  sublime 
movements  they  obey  his  law.  Philosophy  answers  the  question  practically  in  the 
same  way,  and  a  man  could  make  the  most  of  himself  as  an  agent  or  instrument 
for  work  when  all  his  faculties  meet  the  demands  upon  them. 

Man  is  a  steamer,  self- controlled  with  impulses,  desires,  happiness,  instincts, 
affections,  will  and  conscience.  Take  away  the  passions,  and  you  put  out  the  fires 
under  the  boiler ;  take  away  the  conscience  and  you  dostroy  the  compass ;  take 
away  the  will,  and  you  have  a  rebel  craft  trying  to  get  into  port  without  a  rudder, 
and  so  on.  That  steamer  will  make  best  time,  carry  the  greatest  burden,  and  tread 
down  the  greatest  wave,  when  every  part  of  her  machinery  does  its  proper  work ; 
•nd  the  same  it  true  of  man. 
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Firitt  then,  in  order  that  man  should  make  the  best  of  himself  he  should  hare  a 
sound  physical  con8ti^ution.  This  the  speaker  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  reason 
and  common  sense  of  his  auditors,  and  remarked  that  although  such  men  as  Robert 
Hall  and  Jonathan  Edwards  had  performed  prodigious  mental  labors  while  afflicted 
with  diseased  bodies,  yet  this  was  the  exception  and  not  the  rule,  and  in  fayor  of  the 
rule  the  speaker  referred  to  Hugh  Miller,  Isaac  Newton  and  Lord  Bacon.  The 
speaker  rejoiced  in  erery  gymnasium,  in  every  military  drill,  and  all  ministers  and 
school>masters  bom  with  sound  bodies  who  did  not  present  themselres  as  examples 
of  perfect  health  should  vote  themselves  guilty.  They  should  have  constitution 
enough  to  make  toil  easy,  and  patience  enough  and  perseverance  enough  to  drag 
the  heaviest  train  and  blow  off  steam  all  the  time. 

The  speaker  passed  next  to  consider  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  man's  mental 
powers.  He  quoted  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  evidence  that  the  highest  mental 
development  springs  from  exercise :  **The  more  intense  and  vigorous  the  exercise, 
the  more  vigorously  developed  the  powers  of  the  mind."  The  neglect  to  use  all 
these  faculties  brings  decay.  The  common  indulgence  of  the  youth  of  our  day  in 
light  literature  tended  as  a  law  of  the  mind  to  dwarf  mental  development,  and  on 
this  account  alone  the  speaker  deprecated  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

There  were  imperative  conditions,  however,  to  the  intense  and  vigorous  mental 
Mtirity  referred  to.  In  action  which  requires  health  and  blood  there  must  be 
alternate  periods  of  repose. 

Again,  a  man  makes  the  most  and  best  of  himself  by  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  his  powers.  It  was  a  common  idea  that  great  men  were  great  in  one 
direction— as  a  great  mathematician,  a  great  general,  a  great  musician.  The  speaker 
did  not  believe  this  idea.  Shakspeare  often  exhibited  the  philosophy  of  Bacon. 
The  landscape  painter  must  be  a  geologist,  and  attainments  in  any  science  would  be 
a  help  to  a  great  military  leader.  The  versatile  qualities  of  the  great  Napoleon's 
iiund  was  referred  to  in  this  connection.  If  Plato  were  a  standard,  that  mind  would 
^  hest  developed  which  attained  nearest  to  his  in  all  rebpects  ;  and  if  we  looked  still 
%t^>  to  the  Divine  mind,  that  human  mind  would  be  best  developed  that  became 
oost  like  the  Divine. 

But  the  highest  and  noblest  powers  of  man  were  not  his  intellectual  faculties ; 
luB  spiritual  endowments  soared  far  above  them  all.  The  speaker  urged  to  man 
^«lf  the  supreme  importance  of  the  fullest  development  of  his  spiritual  faculties, 
and  demanded  of  teachers  and  all  engaged  in  training  the  expanding  mind  that  they 
ahoold  not  fail  to  give  their  best  efforts  in  securing  the  most  ennobling  results  in  the 
^lopment  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  all  under  their  instruction. 

^  us,  said  the  lecturer,  take  in  the  whole  of  man  as  educators ;  let  us  enlarge 
ov  ideas  of  the  importance  of  moral  life  and  spiritual  interests,  that  we  may  make 
"*  ^it  of  ourselves  and  of  those  committed  to  our  care. 

Adjourned  till  Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

8ATTTBDAT  MORNING. 

The  Institute  assembled  at  nine  o'clock,  the  President,  William  A.  Mowry ,  Esq., 
in  the  chair.  The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Horton,  of 
Binington. 

A  verbal  report  in  relation  to  The  R.  I.  Schoolmaster  was  presented  by  N.  W. 
^Hnnn,  Esq.,  giving  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  the  resident  editors  in  maintaining 
ov  State  educational  journal  during  the  past  year. 
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The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  per  report  of  nominat- 
ing committee : 

President — William  A.  Mowry,  Cranston. 

Vice  Preaidents—lBaac  F.  Cady,  Warren  ;  Albert  A.  Gamwell,  Providence ;  Samuel 
Austin,  Providence  ;  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Willard,  Warwick;  Rev.  John  Boyden,  Woon- 
socket ;  Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  Providence  ;  John  E.  Tefft,  South  Kingstown  ;  Dwight 
R.  Adams,  Centreville ;  Daniel  W.  Hoyt,  Providence ;  Joseph  M.  Ross,  Lonsdale ; 
Charles  B.  Goff,  Providence ;  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Hayes,  North  Scituate ;  Thomas 
W.  Bicknell,  Providence ;  Samuel  Thurber,  Providence ;  Henry  S.  Latham,  BriatoL 

Recording  Secretary — Alvin  C.  Robbins,  North  Providence. 

Corre»ponding  Secretary — A.  J.  Manchester,  Providence. 

Treasurer — Noble  W.  DeMunn,  Providence. 

Auditing  Committee — Francis  B.  Snow,  Providence ;  Thomas  Davis,  Central  Falla ; 
A.  J.  Manchester,  Providence. 

i>irec^or<— Isaac  F.  Cady,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone,  Rev.  James  T.  Edwards,  M.  S. 
Greene,  Prof.  Joseph  Eastman,  Francis  B.  Snow,  Thomas  Davis,  T.  W.  Bicknell. 

The  School  Commissioner  said  there  had  been  handed  him  the  following  inquiry : 
<*  Have  teachers  a  right  to  compel  scholars  to  give  up  any  article  in  their  posseaaion 
that  is  a  cause  of  disorder  in  school  ? "  He  would  answer,  emphatically,  **  yes." 
To  deny  this  right  would  be  to  allow  the  school  to  be  governed  by  the  caprice  or 
the  will  of  the  pupil. 

At  half-past  ten  o'clock  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  Subject,  *'  Child  Culture,  by  the  methods 
of  Object  Teaching."  One  of  the  most  marked  traits  of  the  child  is  activity.  It 
should  be  the  aim  of  the  teacher  to  guide  and  direct  this  activity,  not  to  suppress 
it.  The  putting  children  into  a  school-room,  and  requiring  them  to  sit  quiet  with 
nothinff  to  do,  can  be  considered  as  little  short  of  barbarism.  In  order  to  direct  the 
constant  activity  of  the  child,  we  must  know  something  of  the  order  in  which  his 
fiaculties  develop  themselves.  This  order,  as  given  by  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  is,  first,  the 
Perceptives ;  second,  Conception  ;  third,  Reason  ;  fourth.  Judgment.  The  order 
which  Nature  has  instituted  in  the  acquibition  of  knowledge,  is  in  strict  harmony 
with  the  above,  and  indicates  the  natural  order  of  studies  to  be — first.  Mathematics ; 
second.  Natural  History ;  third,  History ;  fourth,  Metaphysics ;  fifth,  Theology, 
including  Natural  Theology  and  Religion. 

The  proper  education  of  the  senses  is  the  first  process  in  the  mental  discipline  of 
the  child,  for  how  else  can  any  tangible  ideas  be  imparted.  If  this  is  neglected  in 
the  outset,  all  after  education  partakes  of  a  drowsiness,  haziness  and  insufficiency, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  cure.  The  senses  are  capable  of  almost  infinite  improve- 
ment. Much  aid  may  be  given  by  encouraging  that  inquisitiveness  and  curiosity 
natural  to  children.  Let  this  course  be  pursued  and  the  most  intelligent  parent  will 
find  his  own  stock  of  knowledge  exhausted  before  the  school  life  of  the  child  com- 
mences, for  the  child  learns  more  during  the  first  five  years  of  his  existence  than  in 
any  ten  subsequent  years.  The  teacher  should  lead  his  young  pupils  first  to  obtain 
an  accurate  perception  of  whatever  comes  under  their  cognizance,  and  secondly  by 
accurate  expressions  to  convey  their  ideas  to  others.  In  the  disciplining  of  the  per- 
ceptions regard  must  be  had  to  the  several  ideas  of  form,  size,  place,  number,  time» 
sound,  order  and  weight.  Lessons  in  form  may  be  conveyed  by  calling  attention  to 
the  more  geometrical  forms  as  presented  in  the  surfaces  of  solids.  In  color  the  per- 
ceptions of  children  may  be  exercised  in  distinguishing  the  leading  colors,  their  tints 
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and  shades,  a^d  studying  the  harmonies  and  composition  of  colors.  Strings  of  dif- 
ferent colored  beads,  and  pigments  for  mixing,  may  be  used  with  profit  in  cultivating 
obserration  and  taste.  So  with  other  perceptions.  Before  this  system  was  carried 
into  effect  but  five  senses  were  recognized,  but  now  a  sixth — the  musular  sense  or 
sense  of  weight  is  recognized.  The  cultivation  of  nice  perceptions  of  sound  may  be 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Music  thus  becomes  of  great  importance  in 
its  relation  to  school  culture.  Indeed  it  is  the  medium  through  which  we  receive 
the  most  sublime  instruction  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Its  cultivation  should 
commence  early.  Exercises  and  movements  particularly  adapted  to  cultivate  the 
sense  of  sound  should  also  be  introduced  in  the  school- room. 

Sense  of  distance  may  be  taught  in  many  methods.  As,  for  instance,  by  requiring 
the  children  to  determine  how  long  it  will  take  them  to  walk  or  run  a  mile.  The 
eye  should  be  disciplined  to  tell  distances  accurately  on  the  map  at  a  glance.  Young 
pupils  in  Geography  should  be  supplied  each  with  a  box  of  sand  by  means  of  which 
to  illoBtrate  the  physical  conformations  of  different  countries.  Blocks  of  different 
nzes  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  illustrating  the  varying  relations  of  num- 
bers ind  simple  fractions. 

Interesting  illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  system  in  the  teaching  of  Natural 
History,  Physiology,  Reading  and  Spelling,  were  given  by  the  lecturer.  The  facul- 
ties of  conception  will  be  called  into  exercise  in  recalling  and  combining  the  ideas 
with  which  the  perceptions  have  made  the  young  mind  familiar.  The  faculties  later 
derebped  can  be  educated  in  the  same  way,  and  the  remaining  studies  of  the  order 
indicited  above  can  be  pursued  with  the  same  advantage  with  reference  to  those 
faeultiet.  The  practical  utility  of  the  science  of  object  teaching  has  been  demon- 
■trsted  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  trial,  and  by  the  success  attending  its  adoption 
for  the  put  five  years  in  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  lecturer. 

The  Committee  on  The  K.  I.  Schoolmaster  reported,  recommending  a  board  of 
^tors  for  the  ensuing  year,  who  were  elected  as  follows  : 

^oardof  Corresponding  Editors — William  A.  Mowry,  Samuel  Thurber,  David  W. 
Hoyt,  Isiac  F.  Cady,  Joseph  M.  Ross,  J.  T.  Edwards,  Henry  Clark,  Charles  B.  Goff, 
Benjamin  F.  Clarke,  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Dr.  J.  B.  Chapin,  A.  A.  Gamwell,  D.  R. 
Adiffls,  H.  C.  Coon,  A.  J.  Manchester. 
Smdmt  Editors  and  Financial  Committee—^ .  W.  DeMunn,  F.  B.  Snow. 
Hestrs.  Manchester,  Coon,  Snow,  Tefft,  and  Potter  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
•olidt  subscriptions. 

•^t  U^  o'clock,  an  interesting  familiar  lecture  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  was 
delirered  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  The  lecturer's  experiments 
could  not  fail  to  be  of  much  practical  value  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  to 
^  importance  of  this  subject. 

Adjourned  at  1  o'clock.  The  morning  session  was  well  attended  and  the  interest 
^••marked. 

SATURDAY  AITBRNOON. 

As  timounced  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  the  afternoon  exercises  were 
opoied  with  a  lecture  by  the  Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  Univer- 
ttty,  on  the  subject  of  History. 

[This  lecture  will  appear  in  a  future  number.] 

The  following  resolution  of  thanks  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting : 
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Besolved,  That  the  earnest  thanks  of  the  Institute  are  due  and  are  hfreby  tendered 
to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  teachers  and  friends  of  education  from  abroad  :  To  the  Society  of  the  Rich- 
mond Street  Church,  for  the  free  use  of  their  beautiful  and  commodious  building : 
To  the  citizens  of  ProTiJence,  for  their  generous  hospitality :  To  Prof.  Joseph 
Eastman,  Eev.  S.  A.  Crane,  D.  D..  Prof.  R.  P.  Dunn,  Rev.  E.  B.  Webb,  E.  A, 
Sheldon,  Esq.,  D.  B.  Hagar,  Rev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  for  their  pleasant  and  instructiTe 
lectures  :  To  the  Orpheus  Club,  for  their  excellent  music  :  And  to  the  Providence 
and  Stonington  and  Hartford  and  Fishkill  Railroads,  for  the  educational  interest 
manifested  by  them  in  furnishing  free  return  tickets  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  attendance. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Bicknell  introduced  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions,  which 
passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  after  appropriate  remarks  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
Bicknell,  Snow,  Austin,  Eastman,  DeMunn  and  Cady  : 

WuBREAS,  The  members  of  the  Institute  have  heard  of  the  resignation  by  Joshua 
Kendall,  Esq.,  of  the  Principalship  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  of  his  removal 
from  this  State : 

Retohed,  That  we  tender  to  Mr.  Kendall  our  warmest  thanks  for  the  able  efforts 
he  has  put  forth  for  the  advancement  of  sound  learning  in  this  State,  and  also  for 
the  interesting  and  instructive  lectures  he  has  delivered  before  this  Institute,  as  well 
as  for  the  noble  and  gentlemanly  character  he  has  sustained  among  us.  We  hereby 
express  our  regrets  at  his  departure,  and  our  kindest  wishes  for  his  future  usefulness 
and  success. 

Resolvedt  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions,  with  the  action  of  the  Institute  thereon, 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Kendall  and  entert-d  upon  the  records  of  the  Institute. 

The  meeting  was  then  closed  by  the  singing  of  the  Doxology. — BuUetin. 


The  New  Illustrated  Edition  of  Websteb's  DicTioNABT.-This  seemingly  dry  and 
certainly  ponderous  book  has  its  peculiar  charms.  Here  is  collected  and  tersely  set 
down,  a  vast  quantity  of  various  and  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  indispensable  to 
educated  men  and  women.  Here  are  an  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words, 
de&ned  with  a  clearness,  fullness,  precision  and  wealth  of  illustration,  that  denote 
the  soundest  scholarship,  and  the  most  entire  fidelity  to  laborious  details. 

Altogether  the  work  is  a  marvelous  specimen  of  learning,  taste  and  thorough 
.  labor.  We  praise  it  heartily,  because  we  believe  it  deserves  the  heartiest  praise — 
N0W  York  Albion, 


Daniel  Webst^b  was  bom  January  18,  1782,  and  died  October  24,  1852,  aged 
70  years,  9  months  and  6  days ;  Edward  Everett  was  born  April  11,  1794,  and  died 
January  15,  1865,  aged  70  years,  9  months  and  4  days.  The  difference  between 
their  ages  at  the  time  of  death  was  therefore  only  two  days. 


We  would  call  attention  to  the  Catalogue  of  S.  R,  Urbino,  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Mr.  Urbino  is  constantly  receiving  unsolicited  testimonials  of  the  high 
estimation  in  which  his  publications  are  held  by  teachers  and  scholars. 
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RESIDENT  EDITORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


M&.  Joshua  Kendall,  A.  M.,  late  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Nonnal  School, 

bftSTemoYed  to  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  and  opened  a  Family  School  for  Boys,  where 

they  may  be  fitted  for  college  or  the  counting-room.     Mr.  Kendall  is  a  man  of  raro 

acholarship.    As  a  linguist,  both  in  the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  he  stands  in 

the  front  rank.    In  the  sciences  he  is  master.      In  Natural  History,  an  enthusiast, 

haltnced  by  sound  judgment.    Above  all,  Mr.  Kendall  is  a  man  of  the  most  spotless 

ehiracter,  simple  as  a  child  yet  stable  as  truth ;  true  to  nature,  true  to  himself,  and 

true  to  every  other  man. 

We  desire  and  predict  great  success  for  Mr.  Kendall  in  his  new  enterprise,  and 
ooogratalate  those  who  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under  his  instruction  and 
inflaence.  His  loss  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  cause  of  education  in  Rhode  Island 
we  fetr  will  be  irreparable. 

We  are  happy  to  know  that  the  friends  of  education  in  this  State  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Kendall's  laborn  in  the  good  cause  by  presenting  him  an 
elegant  Bronze  Clock,  accompanied  with  the  following  note  : 

SuTB  OP  Rhode  Island  and  Protidence  Plantations,  > 

Depabtment  op  Public  Instruction,  Providence,  Jan.  12,  1866.  > 
To  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq., 

^VorStV;  — A  few  friends  of  education,  learning,  with  much  regret,  that  you  are 
about  to  resign  your  position  as  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  have  com- 
i&iuioned  me  to  ask  you  to  accept  the  accompanying  mantle  clock  and  bronze,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  appreciation  of  your  accomplishments  as  a  scholar,  of  your  suc- 
CM  ts  a  teacher,  and  of  your  worth  as  a  man. 

Yours  truly,  J.  B.  CHAPIN. 

Bristol,  January  13,  1865. 

Ott  Thursday  evening  last  I  was  very  agreeablv  surprised  at  receiving  from  you  a 
P'went  of  a  mantle  clock  and  bronze. 

This  present,  valuable  in  itself,  more  valuable  through  the  friends  from  whom  it 
cune,  receives  yet  additional  value  in  my  estimation  for  coming  from  friends  of 
^'■'Aiiig,  and  being  made  to  me  as  a  teacher.  I  shall  take  it  as  an  earnest  that  the 
ttsie  of  education  is  by  no  means  yet  dead  in  Rhode  Island. 

Hay  the  elegant  simplicity  and  solid  worth  of  your  present  be  suggestive  to  me  of 
qualities  desirable  in  human  character. 

Please  to  accept,  each  and  all,  my  hearty  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
ne.  Amid  the  happy  incidents  of  a  life  crowded  full  with  blessings,  the  reception 
of  this  testimonial  shall  not  stand  forgotten. 

Yours  truly,  JOSHUA  KENDALL. 

To  Da.  J.  B.  Chapin,  and  unknown  friends. 


Tn  Geographies  at  War.—"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree?"  Hav- 
iog  occasion  not  long  since  to  look  for  the  pronunciation  of  a  name  in.  two  difTorent 
fiognphiet,  we  found  their  decisions  at  variance.     Curious  to  aacertain  whether 
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this  was  an  exceptional  case,  with  four  popular  text-books  by  our  f>ide,  we  entered 
upon  a  comparison  of  their  respectlTe  vocabularies.  For  the  edification  of  the 
brotherhood,  a  few  of  the  commonest  names  are  herewith  submitted. 

The  Altai  mountains  are  accented  on  the  first  syllable  by  Camp  and  Warren ;  on 
the  last  by  Mitchell  and  Monteith.  Warren,  indeed,  does  give  Al-t^-i  as  a  second 
form. 

That  pigmy  state  in  South  America  is  called  Oo-roo-gwi  by  Warren,  Mitchell  and 
Monteith;  Oo-roo-gwa  by  Camp. 

Those  stupendous  hills  of  northern  Hindoostan  are  styled  Him-a-li-a  by  three 
authors ;  by  Mitchell,  Him-aul'-i-ah. 

Warren  says  zeel  for  the  second  syllable  of  the  empire  on  the  Amazon ;  the  other 
three,  zil. 

Bo-nus-a-riz  declare  Monteith  and  Warren ;  Camp,  Bo-no-a-riz ;  Mitchell,  Bnay- 
nos-i-res. 

The  stronghold  that  defied  England  and  France  so  long  is,  according  to  Mitchell, 
Se-bas-t6-pol.  The  empire  of  which  it  is  the  southern  key.  Camp  calls  Roo-she-a ; 
Mitchell,  Kush-e-a. 

Of  the  boundary  range  between  France  and  Spain,  three  of  our  authors  place  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable,  but  Warren  on  the  last. 

Brazil's  famous  coffee  city  is  given  by  Camp  and  Warren  as  Rl-o-ja-ne-ro ;  by 
Mitchell  as  Ree-o-jan-ay-ro. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  diversity  that  prevails.  Our  Geogra- 
phers, doubtless,  get  their  information  from  various  travellers,  and  the  different  pro- 
nunciations may  be  more  or  loss  used.  Slill,  a  uniformity  is  desirable.  What  shall 
be  the  standard  }—IUinoi8  Teacher, 


The  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education  have  increased  the  salaries  of  the  Principals 
of  the  Public  Schools  from  $1,500  to  $1,800. 


Low  salaries  have  driven  many  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  country  to  other  pur- 
suits. Until  teachers  are  better  paid  it  is  useless  to  expect  better  schools. — OtUena 
{lU.)  Gazette. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


Essays  ;    Moral,  Political  and  bathetic.     By  Herbert  Spencer.     New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

This  volume  embraces  ten  essays  on  the  following  subjects :     *<  The  Philosopy  of 

Style";    ••  Over- Legislation  "  ;    "The  Morals  of  Trade";    "Personal  Beauty"; 

••  Representative  Government"  ;  ••  Prison  Ethics"  ;  "Railway  Morals  and  Railway 

Policy  " ;   •«  Gracefulness  " ;   ••  State  Tamperings  with  Money  and  Banks  " ;    ««  Par- 

liamentary  Reforms,  the  Dangers  and  the  Safeguards." 


RESIDENT   EDITORS     DEPARTMENT. 

Spencer's  works  cannot  be  called  **  light  reading/'  neither  is  he  ever  dull.  He  is 
a  logical  and  forcible  writer,  and  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth.  And  he  presents  his 
▼iewi  in  so  plain  and  direct  a  manner  that  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  the 
whole  course  of  reasoning  aiid  the  final  conclusion. 

This  Tolame  of  essays,  embracing  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects,  will  interest  a  larger 
dass  of  persons  than  most  of  the  author's  other  works. 


Buciwood'b  Edinburgh  Maoazikb. — We  have  receired  the  January  number  of 
this  jostly  celebrated  monthly.  Very  few  magazines  have  lived  forty  years  and  been 
sustained  with  so  much  ability  as  Blackwood,  No  one  who  once  becomes  familiar 
with  it«  psges  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  constant  perusal  of  its  pages.  The  con- 
tents of  the  present  number  are  :  **  Tony  Butler  " ;  **  A  Visit  to  the  Cities  and 
Camps  of  the  Confederate  States";  « Italian  Portraits";  *'Life  in  an  Island"; 
«'Daysnd  Night";  "The  Man  and  the  Monkey";  «Nile  Basins  and  Nile  Ex- 
plorers" ;  ••  European  Situation." 

Puhlished  by  Leonard  Scott  k  Co.,  38  Walker  street,  New  York.     Terms,  $4.00. 


Gucb'b  Ynrr ;    or.  The  Wrong  Way  to  Cure  d  FauU.     By  the  author  of  Douglaa 

Farm.   Boston  :  Crosby  &  Ainsworth. 

Oraee's  cousins  made  the  same  mistake  which  thousands  of  others,  both  old  and 
young,  are  making  every  day.  Kidicule  and  harsh  words  are  not  the  best  means  to 
correct  faults,  develop  a  sweet  disposition  or  correct  habits.  Kind  words,  gentle 
Banners  and  good  example,  are  the  most  powerful  means  of  begetting  the  like  char- 
acteristics in  others.    The  book  is  worthy  to  be  read  by  old  and  young. 


Haxpbr.— The  success  of  this  magazine  has  been  a  miirvei.  From  the  very  first 
nomher,  which  was  issued  in  June,  1850,  to  the  present  number  it  has  steadily 
iacressed  in  favor.  In  variety  and  interest  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  growing 
^^oumds  of  the  universal  reading  public.  Any  person  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as 
^  possess  all  the  volumes  will  have  a  complete  library,  for  nearly  all  subjects  in  the 
nogs  of  human  thought  have  found  expression  in  its  columns. 


£'0CR  A&DEN.     By  Alfred  Tennyson,  D.  C.  L.,  Poet- Laureate.     Boston :  Ticknor 

*  Fields. 

^och  Arden  is  deservedly  popular,  and  the  demand  for  it  from  all  classes  has 
beeome  so  greftt  that  the  publishers  have  been  induced  to  issue  a  cheap  edition  In 
P^pMet  form  for  the  milium. 


Habpes's  Wbbklt  is  king  among  the  illustrated  magazines,  and  in  such  times  as 
'these,  when  illustrations  must  accompany  much  of  what  we  reid  of  the  daily  events 
transpiring  in  our  country,  we  can  ill  afford  to  let  a  week  pass  without  perusing 
vith  eye  and  mind,  Harper's  Weekly, 


A  New  and  Important  Scientific  Invention. 

PERCE'S 

MAGNETIC    GLOBES, 

COMBINIMO 

'Instmction  with  Entertainment. 


Bv  Klmxt  Pbbci. 


This  elegant  educational  apparatus  consists  of  a  sphere  of  hollow  iron,  on  which  the 
Tarious  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  faithfully  depicted,  presenting,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  a  neatly-finished  Terrestrial  Globe;  but  accompanying  Perce's 
Globe  are  a  number  of 

"MAGNETIC    OBJECTS," 

representing  the  races  of  mankind,  animals,  light-houses,  ships  and  steamers,  which, 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  Globe  by  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  attraction  of  gravitation,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  its  diurnal  motion,  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  a  number  of  other  phenomena,  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible to  children. 

The  Maps  with  which  the  larger  Globes  are  mounted,  are  colored  physically  and  politi- 
cally under  the  direction  of  Professor  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  on  the  method  adopted  m  his 
celebrated  series  of  School  Maps;  thus  givinc  to  the  Magnetic  Globes  a  fidelity  to  Nature 
which  cannot  be  found  in  other  Globes.  JPTofe«*sor  Guyot  has  also  prepared  for  the 
Libixity  Globe  a  series  of  profiles  of  the  various  Continents,  which,  being  mounted  on 
magnets,  and  placed  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  Globe,  afford  an  accurate  view  of 
the  contour  of  the  Earth's  surface,  its  mountains,  its  plateaus,  plains,  and  valleys. 

oOo 

"The  invention  is  really  ingenious,  and  will  greatlv  interest  young  students  in  Geog- 
raphy, besides  affording  them  much  instructive  amusement.' — N,  Y.  Eoening  Post, 

**  With  rhis  Globe,  a  child  has  become  a  diligent  student  of  Geography,  and  enjoys  no 
play  more  keenly  than  for  somebody  •  to  make  the  world.'  " — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

''Calculated  to  facilitate  greatly  the  study  of  Geography." — N,  Y.  Daily  Timet. 

**  Worthy  ihe  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Globe." — N.  Y.  Herald. 
.    "  One  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  we  have  seen  for  at  once  amusing  and  instructing 
children."— JV^.  F.  Evangelist. 

•*Its  general  introduction  into  schools  would  simplify  the  study  of  Geography  one- 
half."— i\r.  Y.  Weekly  Day-Book. 

SIZES    AND    PRICES. 

No.  1.    Library,  12  inches  in  Diameter,  Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  $25  00 

No.  2.        "         12    "        "         "          Plain  Stand,  18  00 

No.  3.  Students,  5    **        **         **          Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  6  00 

No.  4.        ••           6    •*        "         «• .         Plain  Stand,  4  00 

No.  6.    Primary,  3    ««        '*         i«                  .«  2  00 

Suitable  Magnetic  Objects  accompany  each  Globe. 

They  are  securely  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  can  be  safely  sent  any  distance  by  Express. 

CHAELES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


S.  B.  Urbino's  Catalogue  of  Standard  Educational  Works, 

FOB  THE  STUDY  FOBEIQN  LANQUAQES. 

r  H.  E  3>T  O  H  . 

Otto's  French  Contersation  Grammar.  Thoroughly  revised  by  Fred:  B6cher, 
Instructor  in  French  at  Harvard  College.     12nno,  cloth.    Price,  $1.75. 

Lt'lNSTRUCTBUR  DB  L'Enfance.     (A  first  Book  for  Children  to  study  French.) 
By  li.  Boncocur.    12mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 

JSlrmentary  French  Reader.    By  Mad.  M.  Oibert.    12mo,  boards.    Price  40  cents. 

L.UCIB:  Familiar  Conversations  in  French  and  English,  for  Children.  12mo,  cloth. 
Price  90  cenu. 

Nbw  Guide  to  Modern  Conversation,  in  French  and  English.  By  Whitcomb  and 
Bellenger.    16mo,  cloth.     Price.  $1.00. 

Sadler's  Cours  db  Yebsions  ;  or,  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French. 
Annotated  and  revised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Gillette.    16mo.    Price,  $1.25. 

.£sop*8  Fables  in  French.    Nevr  revised  edition.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

HisTORiE  DE  LA  Mebb  Michel  et  DB  SoN  Chat.  Par  Emilie  de  la  Bedolliere. 
"With  a  Vocabulary.    16mo,  clolh.     Price,  75  cents. 

Le  Petit  IIobinson  de  Paris.    Par  Madame  Foa.    12roo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 

Trois  Mois  Sous  la  Neige.  Par  Jaques  Porchat.  I6mo,  cloth.  Price  90  cents. 
Ouxrage  couronne  par  TAcademie  Fran9aiRe. 

L'Htstorib  DE  France.    Par  M.  Lam6  Fleury.    16raoi  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 

L.E  Clo8-Pommier.     Par  AmWee  Achard.     12mo,  cloth.    Price  80  cents. 

Soirees  Littbraires.  Causeries  de  Salon.  Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (nee  RoUin). 
IGmo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 

Practical  French  Instructor.    By  P.  W.  Gengembre.    Revised  edition.    90  cents. 

Otto'8  German  Conversation  Grammar.  Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  Otto.  Seventh  revised 
edition.     1vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price,  $2.00. 

Introductory  Grammar.    By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  90  cents. 

Obhi«8chl.coer's  Pronouncing  German  Dictionary.  16mo,  (841  pages,)  cloth. 
Price.  S1.50. 

DiR  Irrlichter.    Ein  Marchen.     12mo.    Price  60  cents. 

Vb&oissmeinnicht.    Von  Puilitz.    With  Eoglish  Notes.    12mo.    Price  40  cents. 

ImJl  Rabbiata. — Das  Mjedchen  von  Treppi.  Zwei  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse.  l2mo. 
Price  3^1  cents. 

Immbnsbe.    Novelle  von  Th.  Storm.    With  English  Notes.    12mo,  price  40. 

Faust.    Eine  Tragodie  von  Goethe.    Paper,  $1.00  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

"Wilhelm  Tell,  ein  Schauspiel  von  Schiller.     Paper,  60  cents;  cloth,  90  cents. 

BiNER  Muss  Heirathen,  von  Wilhelmi;  and  Eioensinn,  von  Benedix.  Price  40  cts. 

XJiCDiNB.    Ein  M&rchen  von  De  La  Motte  Fouqu^    With  Vocabulary.     Price  50  cents. 


Ik  B.  CuoRE.    Italian  Grammar.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


College  &tvit8  of  JHoliern  JFrencfj  ^piagg* 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  B6cher.    12mo,  paper.    40  cents  each. 
I.     La  Bataillb  de  Dameh.    Par  Scribe  et  Legouve. 
II.     La  Maison  de  Penarvan.    Par  Jules  Sandeau. 

III.  La  Poudrb  Aux  Ybux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Martin. 

IV.  Les  Petits  Oiseaux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Delacour. 
V.     La  Joib  Fait  Peur.    Par  Mme.  de  Girardin. 

VI.    Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglierb.    Par  J.  Sandeau. 

WITH  VOCABULARIES. 
Trois  Froverbbs.    Par  Th.  Leclercq.    30  cents. 
Valerie.    Par  Scribe.    Price  25  cents. 
L»  Village.    Par  O.  Feuillet.    25  cents. 
Lb  Collier  db  Perles.    Par  Maz^res.    25  cents. 

MODEBN  FBENCH  FIiAYS  FOB  CHILDBEN.    With  Vooabularies. 

La  Petite  Maman;  par  Mme.  de  M.  Lb  Bracelet;  par  Madame  de  Gaulie.  l2mo, 
paper.     Price  25  cents. 

La  Vibille  Cousinb.    Les  Ricochets.    12mo,  paper.    Price  25  cents. 

Lb  Testament  db  Madamb  Patural;  par  E.  Souvestre.  La  Demoiselle  de  St. 
Ctr.     I2mo,  paper.    25  cents. 

Nbw-Tbab's  Day  (with  Vocabulary).    For  translation  into  French.  16mo,  paper.  30c. 
Dm.  BxmcBB'B  Elbmbhtb  op  Dsbigk.    With  36  Plates.    Price  $3.00. 


ISi  O^W    IIEA.DY 


The  American  Union  Speaker^ 

BY  JOHN  D.  PHLBRICK, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 


003srT.A.iiTi3sra- 

Standard  and  Recent  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Recitation 

and  Declamation  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.     With 

Introductory  Remarks  on  Elocution,  and  Explanatory 

Notes.     Crown  Octavo,  half  morocco,  618 

pages.     Retail  price,  $2.25. 


A  Book  for  Every  Student  of  Elocution. 

The  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work,  as  an 

Anieriran  Educator — foremost  ainon£  the  practical  working  members  of  his  profession- 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence  and  usefulness.  No  one  has  had  better  oppor- 
tunities to  judge  what  was  needed  in  this  department*  and  no  one  could  bring  to  the  task 
of  the  preparation  of  the  proper  book  a  wider  experience,  a  better  judgment  or  a  more 
correct  taste. 

The  following  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  The  American  Union  Speaker  : 

1.  The  combination  in  one  volume  of  Standard  and  Recent  Selec- 

tions. 

2.  The  judicious  selection  of  pieces :   and  they  are  not  only  well 

chosen,  but  are  of  the  proper  length,  and  conveniently  classified  and  arranged. 
It  does  not  contain  a  single  extract  which  is  not  of  the  highest  order  of  its  kind, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

3.  The  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  variety  of  modern,  patriotic 

and  popular  selections,— most  of  them  called  forth  by  our  national  crisis, — suited 
to  inspire  a  national  enthusiasm  and  an  undying  love  of  country. 

4.  The  biographical  and  descriptive  notes  necessary  to  a  proper  appre- 

ciation of  the  ciicumstances  under  which  the  pieces  were  spoken  or  written. 

5.  The  valuable  summary  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  to  teach- 

ers and  students  under  the  head  of  **  Introductory  Kemarks  on  Elocution." 

6.  The  superior  style  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  it  being  hand- 

somely printed  and  bound. 

This  is  a  book  suited  not  only  for  the  school-room,  but  one,  which  as  a  choice  treasury 
of  the  gems  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Tongue,  would  find  a  fit  place  in 
CTery  well  chosen  library. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


1865.      f^^^t^^^^^^S^S;:^.)      1865. 

This  remarkable  System  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  whil^  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
vitality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that. 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every  grade. 

It  is  plain ;   it  is  Practical ;   it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  envious  rivals,  gaining  strength  fh>m 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  18  THE  HOST  ORIGINAL  SYSTEM :  putting  old  fogy  systems  hort  ds  combat,  and  su^- 
fresting  the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  revised  previsions  with  the  vain 
hope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  first  system 
containing  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.  It  is  the  only  system  giving  specific 
instructions  upon  each  copy,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  views  and  method 
of  tesching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of  « 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

whercTer  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  used  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 

TJS£  THE  BEST,— It  costs  no  more,  and  you  will']feel  more  respectable  for  it. 

IT  COMPRISES:  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, $176 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship.     -       -       -       -        -       $1  76 

III.  A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, $160 

I Y.      A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  do^  $1  80 

V.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &c.,  -       -       -       $1  50 

VI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System 26 

VII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  SI  76 

Ladies*,  per  gross,     -       -       $1  26 

VIII.  A  System  of  Ouide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  ....  26 

Spe^men  Copy  Books  free  bv  first  post  on  receipt  of  16  cents  for  each  number— other 
sitieles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 
817  &  819  Broadwaj,  New  York  City. 

fl,  B  —Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  **  Teacher's 
Qotde  *'  by  return  mail.  Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Bobrd  of  School  Officers,  or 
BireetorSy  or  by  any  Teachers'  Auociation  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
choie«  of  aaj  of  the  axtidei  above  enumerated. 


"WOECESTEE'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  language  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholars  and  Uterary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  the 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C,  C.  Felton^  late  Pretident  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Whewell,  D,  D.,  Master 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thoa,  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided.— /7cm.  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  \         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  i^re  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

[17  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE   IMPROVED 

frugressk  Series  uf  to-^00ks. 

BY* 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 64  Paau, 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  lUmtrated) 112  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     "  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INtHRMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 256  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  RE  A  DER,   {Newly  lUtutrated) 304  «• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  {Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  {Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 6o4  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed'n.ieS  " 
O*  Persons  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  sQthors  of  Town  and  Hoi  brook's  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  having  im- 
proTed  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paaee  of  new  and 
t^t  tekctioTiM,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Prof^ressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  timiltr  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophiesl  system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  vari<  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
s  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
»y«  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  so 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but.  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
eipiessly  for  this  book.  M 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
nvtl,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges- 
^"  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
tdapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
tnd  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 

•rJ°'  'Whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Prosressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 

fi  ^^*  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,  as  well  as  the  best,  in  the  market. 

Sciiool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  iNpnovED  edition  op  the  Prooressive  Series  op  Text-Books,  as  it  can  be  used 
in  Jill  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
JJ^Senes,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
hpoks,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 

Judgin^  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  thst  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Proi^ressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro- 
doetion  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

07  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Combilli  Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPH 


ALBUMS. 


A  NEW  LOT  JUST  RECEIVED. 


:px^zos0. 


FROM  37  1-2  CENTS  TO  $25.00. 


^hrj  %lhum  WuxnuM, 


AND     REPLACED    WITH     NEW     IF    THEY 
PROVE     IMPERFECT. 


140    WESTMINSTER    STREET. 


SPXiO-VZlDSXTOS,    li.    I. 


important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 

FUBIiISHED    BY    CROSBY    &    AINSWOBTH, 
Successors  to  Cbosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

TH::E  greek  series  op  ALPREUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
fsuage  in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  $1.70 ;  Greek  Lessons,  price 
^0  cents ;  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  price  $1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  X^REPARATCRY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.  Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neeessa- 
77  for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Xatin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  H.  Anson.  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boyn.  Portland,  Me*  12mo.  Price,  $2.50. 
LA.'X'IN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

B?  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.     12mo.     Price,  $1.00. 
BJ^TiSHAWS  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M..  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.      Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
$125. 
^    I>RACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Aflolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.     1  volume,  12rao,  half  morocco.    $1  75. 
HqTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  WaterviUe  Col- 

leRe.  Me.    $L25. 
'^'S^GLISU  ANALYSIS.    ConUining  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysts  of  English  Com- 
position.    By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.     Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cento;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  WiUon.    Price  $1.25. 
TOWN'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen.  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.     30  cents. 
UERBYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or   Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 
^^  Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  I6mo.    38  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.     With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
and  ImproTed  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
„   8.  Carter.  A.  M.    60  cenU. 

HANAFORD  &PAYSON'S  SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

^oks.     Adapted  to  Pavson,  Duntnn  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

^y  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 

Academy. 

Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj — 

'iigp  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Anth- 

5;t»c  etc..  etc.    Price  $2.60. 

BRIDGHaM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON.  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
^pmprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series  ; 
*ith  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
•fyle  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 

"J,*  '^"rivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
itsndlng  the  attempts  which  haTe  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  it  is  to  this 
Knet,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
k)  ^  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
▼J»»We  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
|jJ«r  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 
tine  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

.  ^oe  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  he  seen  from  the  follow- 
*"8  hat  of  works  which  it  comprises  :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Books,  which  include  a  regularlir 
S^Med  system  of  instruction,  cominencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblioue  Lines,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
•J^P«  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Pj»y«on, 
i^Vnion  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets,  a  new  and 
oyginal  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
ea  for  class-teaching.    6.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 

iP.*  '^  ^hich  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 
.    Y^*  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
IS  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensivelv  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
t  Vt  "      its  introduction  into  every  State  m  the  Union, 
t  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 
OBOBBY  dt  AIN8WO&TH,  Pabliiliers,  U7  WaiOiinffton  Street,  Boston. 
07  A  CompleU  List  of  our  School  and  Miseellaneons  Books  famished  if  applied  fbr. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1856. 


n.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Wdstminster  Street,  Proyidencei  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  SappUed  at  the  Vtrj  Lowest  Hate*. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Vlrnr  Detoription  of  BOOK-BINDINa  Done,  and  BliANK  BOOKS  lUJS'. 
UFAOTURED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  &oavs,  Eotlet  ^xtitlts,  i&tcfi  jFancQ  (Soolrs 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

BT 

N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


l^E'W     G-YMNA-SITTM, 

FOR  THE I 

GYMNASTIC  TRAINING 

OP 

LADIES,  eENTLEMEil  AND  CHILOREN, 

SWEBISH  MOVEMENT  CUBE  AIH)  TUHKISH  BATH, 

FOR  THE 

Treatment  of  Every  Form  of  Chronic  Disease. 


TflE  NEW  GYMNASIUM.— This  School  for  Physical  Educa- 

tion  18  norel  in  its  idea  and  practical  in  its  details.  The  **  New  Gymnastics"  are  now  to 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here.  They  have  attained  a  popularity 
and  appreciation  far  beyond  any  system  of  Physical  Education  ever  before  introduced. 
It  may,  however,  be  repeated  that  the  new  sjrstem  consists  of  a  gfieat  variety  of  exercises 
with  light  and  simple  apparatus.  The  entire  class  act  in  concert,  and  all  the  motions  are 
uniforin  with  the  rhythm  of  the  accompanying  music.  The  pupil  is  exposed  to  no  more 
danger  than  is  encountered  in  ordinary  walking.  The  new  system  furnishes  exercise  of 
the  most  grateful  fort  to  every  voluntary  muscle  of  the  body-^exercise  which  seems  to  be 
a  recreation,  amusement,  never  a  toil  or  burden.  Each  ana  everv  organ  receives  propor- 
tional  training,  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  is  in  a  special  manner  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  Vital  Ortjiana,  The  result  of  which  is  a  higher  development  of  vital  power 
and  a  correspondingly  increased  resourde  for  health,  strength,  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

THE  SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CURE  occupies  the  Rooms 

below  the  Gymnasium.  The  movements  are  entirely  different  from  the  Gymnastics.  The 
movements  are  carefully  prescribed  and  mu»t  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  t  ach  invalid 
and  must  have  reference  to  the  weakest  rather  than  the  strongest  parts.  The  practice 
consists  in  giving  certain  movements,  by  the  aid  of  an  operator  or  assistant,  with  nicely 
adapted  apparatus  (with  which  our  rooms  are  well  fitted)  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce 
harmony  and  equilibrium  between  the  muscular  and  nervous  energies.  The  Movement  it 
for  persons  of  low  vitality  and  those  who  suffer  from  some  chronic  disease,  local  weak- 
ness or  deformity.  A  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  movements  are  made  very  slowly,  and 
are  '*  localized.'  The  object  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  exercise  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy.  None  are  too  weak  to  be  benfited  by  them.  Many  of 
the  exercises  are  entirely  panMve  and  are  given  while  the  patient  is  in  the  reclining  or 
sitting  posture.  FOR  DEVI  ATIOBT  OF  THE  SPIIf  £  it  is  the  only  rational  mode 
of  treatment.  The  Movement  Cure  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  b PINAL  CUR- 
VATURE.  DROOPING  HEAD  AND  SHOULDEKS.  STIFF  JOINTS,  PARALYSIS, 
IMPERFECT  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  COLDNESS  OF  THE  EX- 
TREMITIES, DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS.  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS,  DYSPEP- 
SIA, TORPIDITY  OP  THE  LIVER,  CONSTIPATION,  PERIODICAL  HEADACHE, 
ABDOMINAL  DISEASES,  and  all  CHRONIC  MALADIES  in  which  the  loss  of  sym- 
metry and  muscular  strength  are  the  prominent  features. 

THE  TURKISH  OR  HOT  AIR  BATH  is  especially  adapted 

to  free  the  system  of  SCROFULA,  HUMORS,  and  all  morbid  mstter  and  impurities.  It 
is  invaluable  in  all  RHEUMATIC  and  NEURALGIC  AFFECTIONS,  and  in  relieving 
COMMON  COLDS  iu  beneficial  effects  are  immedicUe.  By  its  use  the  skin  is  so  invigo- 
rated that  the  person  is  fortified  against  sudden  and  seTere  atmospheric  changes,  and  it 
not  subject  to  common  Coughs  and  Colds.  It  is,  also,  among  the  greatest  of  luxuries, 
and  by  its  purifying  and  cleansing  effect  upon  the  skin  the  countenance  is  made  clearer, 
fresher  ana  more  beantiful. 

J.  G.  TRINE  &  A.  L.  WOOD,  Physicians. 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JUST    PUBLISHED. 

I.  WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY.    A  Treatise  on 

the  Preparation,  Or^aTtization,  Employments,  Government  and  Authorities  of  Schools. 
By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Stale  Normal  School, 
Millersville,  Pa.     1  vol.,  12mo.    $1.25. 

II.  A  GUIDE  TO  EXPERIMENTS   IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FRICKS  PHYSICAL  TECHNICS ;  or  Practical  Instruction*  for  n»aking  experiment! 
in  Physics  and  the  construction  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the  most  limited  means.  By 
Dr.  I.  Frick,  Director  of  the  High  School  at  Freihurg,  and  Proiessor  of  Physics  in  the 
Lvceum.  TrnnFlated  by  Dr.  John  D.  Easter.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Ororgia.    1  vol.,  8vo.    Amply  illustrated. 

From  SilUman'8  Journal:  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  all  teachers  of  Physics, 
and  especially  to  those  whoso  situation  or  circumstances  rut  them  off  from  access  to  a 
good  collection  of  Physical  Instruments.  ♦  ♦  ♦  While  the  mosj  expert  demonstrator 
may  gain  some  useful  hints  from  Dr.  Trick's  book,  the  less  experienced  teacher  and 
student  will  find  it  an  invaltiable  vade  mecum  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

III.  SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD.    Including 

1.  A  New  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  of  Learning  French,  grounded  on  Nature's 
teachings ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  vriih.  critical  remarks  on  Gram- 
mars used  in  our  schools.    12mo. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  French  Syntax ;  or  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and  Intellectual 
Method  for  Learning  French  ;  wherein  Learners  have  to  make  direct  application  of 
French  Rules  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax.    12mo. 

3.  The  Vicar  of  Wakejicld.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Ananged  as  a  Guide  for 
the  construction  of  French  Senf'nces,  completing  the  System  of  the  Practical  and  Intel- 
lectual Method  for  Learning  French.    12iiio. 

4.  A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Learners  who,  after  completing  the  regular 
course,  may  wish  further  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue.    12mo. 

The  whole  forming  a  Complete  Oral  and  Synthetical  Course. 

By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M.,  formerly  pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

IV.    RUSCHENBERGER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

FiBST  Books  of  Natural  Histort,  for  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families,  by  W.  8.  W. 
Baschenberger,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  viz. : 

1.  Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    l2mo. 

2.  «•  "  Mammalogy.    12mo, 

3.  "  «*  Ornithology.     12mo. 

4.  '*  **  Herpetology  and  Ichthyology.    12mo. 
6.  "  "  Conchology.     12mo. 

6.  "         "Entomology.     12mo. 

7.  "         "Botany.    12mo. 

8.  «*         "  Geology. 

9.  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in  Natural  History.    12mo. 

First  Books  of  Natural  History,  embracing  the  ab}ve  works,  complete,  with  nearly 
1000  illustrations,  and  a  copious  Glossary,  in  2  vols.,  12mo. 

From  Briff.  Gen.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND,  Surgeon  General  U,  S,  A, 

Washinotox,  D.  C,  Feb.  2l8t,  1864. 
My  Dear  Doctor,— li  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  confirm  your  recollection  of  what  I 
several  years  »^o  said  to  you  in  regard  to  your  series  of  books  on  Natural  History.  Not 
only  did  I  receive  my  first  ideas  uf  Zoology  from  them,  but  if  1  had  to  commence  now 
the  study  of  ratural  science,  I  would  certainly  take  your  books  for  my  guide.  1  would  be 
glad  to  see  them  brought  more  prominently  forward  so  as  to  occupy  the  place  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 
Dr.  W.  S.  W.  RuBCHEiYBBROER.  U.  S.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  PhUadelphia. 


BRYANT,    8TRATTON    &   MASON'S 

Howard  Bnilding,  Cor.  Westminster  &  Dorrance  Sts. 

^  Tbii  College  is  comprised  in  BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S  CHAIN  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES,  located  in  New  York,  Brooklyn.  Philadel- 
P)^u,  Albany,  Troy,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Loais,  Toronto,  C.  W.,  and 
Portland. 


P'.A.OXJIjTTr. 

E.  W.  MASON,  Resident  Principal, 

Teacher  of  Commercial  Law  and  Lecturer  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Business. 
M.  R.  HYDE,  Teacher  of  Book-Keeping,  Mathematics,  and  the  Science  of  Accounts. 

H.  A.  SPENCER,  Associate  Author  and  Professor  of  Semi  Angular,  Business  Penman- 
ship and  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Correspondence, 

ABRAHAM  PAYNE,  £«q..  Lecturer  on  Commercial  Law  Relating  to  Common  Busi- 
ness Transactions. 


Tbe  (p-and  design  of  these  Colleges  is  to  fit  young  men  for  the  responsible  duties  of  busi- 
snslife;  and  particularly  those  ot  accountantship.    The  course  of  instruction  embraces : 
BOOK-KEEPING,  as  applied  to  the  various  departments  of  trade ; 
PENMANSHIP,  (the  Spencerian  system,  the  most  perfect  for  business  purposes  ever 
^^^       tauRht); 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS;    COMMERCIAL  CORRESPONDENCE: 
COMMERCIAL  LAW  ;    POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  etc. 

^T  the  parchase  of  a  Scholarship,  the  holder  is  entitled  to  Tuition  in  either,  or  all,  of 
THIRTEEN  COLLEGES,  located  in  the  leading  commercial  citicH,  extending  from 
Portland,  on  the  east,  to  St.  Louis,  on  the  west.  The  Scholarships  arc  gjood  for  an  unlim- 
ited period,  allowing  the  student  to  finish  his  course  as  rapidly  or  leisurely  as  he  may 
desire,  or  to  review  at  pleasure,  during  life.  A  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  Englisn 
briDchei  is  all  that  is  necessary,  preparatory  to  entering  upon  the  course  of  studies. 
Students  can  enter  at  any  time  during  the  year,  as  there  are  no  vacations.    Each  pupil 

reeeires  individual  instruction.    Tuition  payable  in  advance,  by  purchase  of  Scholarship. 

Oood  board  can  be  obtained  in  private  families  at  from  $3.00  to  $3.53  per  week. 


Seholarship  for  full  course,  including  all  the  Departments  of  Writing,  Book-Keeping, 
Lectures,  Commercial  Calculation,  Correspondence  and  Practical  Exercises,  giving 
the  bolder  the  privileges  of  the  institution  until  he  has  mastered  those  branches, 

without  regard  to  the  time  consumed 040.00 

fiame  Course  in  Ladies'  Department 30.00 

Arithmetic,  forone  month, 6.00 

Arithmetic,  for  three  months, • 10.00 

Penmanship,  for  one  month • 6.00 

Penmanship,  for  three  months, lO.OC 

Omamenui  Penmanship,  including  Off-hand  Flourishing,  Lettering,  Pen-Draw- 
ing and  Fine  Shading, .* as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

We  are  permitted  to  refer  to  the  following  well-known  gentlemen  and  firms  in  Provi- 
dence: 
Hon.  WILLIAM  SPRAOUE,  Gen.      LYMAN  B.  FRIEZE, 

"     JABEZ  C.  KNIGHT,  Messrs.  TAYLOR,  SYMONDS  &  Co., 

••     WILLIAM  M.  RODMAN,  **       AMOS  D.  SMITH  &  Co., 

•*     AMOS  C.  BARSTOW,  •«       ORRAY  TAFT,  &  CO., 

"    JOHN  KINGSBURY,  LL.  D.,     "       KNO  WLES,  ANTHONY  &  DANIELSON, 
"     WALTER  S.  BURGES,  "       COOKE,  JACKSON  &  Co., 

O.  H.  WHITNEY,  Eaa.,  "      EARL  P.  MASON  &  Co. 

8HUBAEL  HUTCHINS,  Esq., 
yr  For  Catalogue  and  Circular,  address 

BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  MASON. 

autf.tf 


Jfamilg 


FIELD'S 

tYxtxu 


STORE, 

No.  205  Westminster  St,  Corner 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


At  this  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medicines,  DmgSt 
Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c. 

Fields 8  Casterine  Hair  Tonic^  FielcTa  Orange  Flower  and  Orris 
Tooth  Paste^  Field's  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache^  Field* 8  Camphorated 
Glycerine  Ice^  Dyer's  Healing  Embrocation^  and  other  valicable  'prepa- 
rations.  Also^  Field's  SODA^  with  his  unrivalled  Cream  Syrups 
and  the  celebrated  KISSINGEN  WATER. 

Readers  of  The  Schoolmaster,  and  the  public  generally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call. 


THE 

Photograph  Album, 

Ranks  among  the  Fibst  of  the 

ARTICLES  PREFERRED  AS  PRESENTS. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

FHIJiADELPHIA, 

Manufacture  Albums  in  all  varieties  of  Sizes  and  Stjles,  generally 
admitted  to  be  Superior  to  all  others  in 

TASTEFULNESS  OF  ORNAMENTATION,  IN  FLEXIBILITY, 
AND  DURABILITY. 

CIRCULAllS 

Containing  Description  and  Prices  sent  to  any  address,  on  application.  i 


nmnl 

PKOVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


The  Director  of  this  Institute  has  for  the  last  six  years  been  connected  with  the 
Providence  Conference  Seminary,  at  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  as  Mu*jical  Instruolor. 
He  commenced  his  labors  therewith  the  intention  of  establishing  a  Musical  Depart- 
ment that  should  be  an  honor  to  the  Institution  and  to  the  cause  of  Music.  For 
three  years  he  labored  with  dilij^cnce,  under  many  disadvantages,  but  ^ilh 
jjreit  success.  The  number  of  pupils  having  greatly  increased,  and  greater 
tucilities  being  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  his  class,  at  his  own  request, 
the  name  of  the  Institution  was  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  words  "  Musical 
Institute."  .Since  that  time  he  has  made  an  extensive  tour  in  Europe,  and  investi- 
gated the  methods  of  instruction  pursued  in  all  the  leading  (.'ouscrvatories,  for  the 
purj>o.se  of  establishing  the  Institute  en  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  During  the 
Winter  Term,  now  about  closing,  sixty-four  persons  have  beenuncler  his  instruction, 
and  between  three  and  four  hundred  since  his  connection  with  the  Institution.  It 
being  imi)0Sf5ible,  however,  for  him  to  obtain  the  proper  accommodations  there  for 
so  large  a  number,  and  no  room  for  an  increase,  he  has  been  obliged  to  seek  them 
elMfwherc,  and  has  selected  Providence  as  his  future  field  of  lafior.  Efforts  are 
bt'ing  made  to  establish  a  Conservator}*  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the 
wme  plan  as  those  of  Europe,  of  which  he  will  be  the  Director.  In  the  mean  time 
he  oifers  better  facilities  for  acquiring  a  thorough  classical  musical  education  than 
thnse  heretofore  or  at  jirescnt  afforded  tt  the  Institute  at  East  Greenwich.     Its 

LOCATION 

is  in  Providence,  one  of  the  mofct  beautiful  and  healthy  cities  of  New  England, 
Fine  oj)ponuuities  for  hearin«^  good  music,  both  by  the  most  celebrated  artists  who 
frequently  visit  the  city,  and  by  the  choirs  of  the  various  churches,  are  thus  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  pupil ;  also  the  advantages  of  attending  lectures,  concerts 
and  rehearsals,  as  far  as  possible, /rce  of  expense. 

THK  OBJECT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 

is  to  impart  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  ^lusic  In  all  its 
dcp:irtment«* ;  to  encourage  its  study  as  a  Science  as  well  as  an  Art  j  and  to  cultivate 
a  taste  for  the  works  of  the  masters  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  frivolous  and 
unmeaning  publications,  on  which  so  much  native  musical  talent  is  wasted. 

STUDY     OF     THE     ORGAN. 

Unusual  facilities  are  aflforded  those  who  desire  to  practice  the  Organ.  A  fine 
two-rowed  organ  has  been  placed  in  a  hall  of  the  Institute,  where  the  students 
assemble  daily  for  morning  and  evening  prayers. 

PIANO    FORTE. 

A  complete  and  critical  course  of  instruction  is  given  on  the  Piano,  careful  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  every  particular  of  the  study. 

CULTIVATION    OF    THE    VOICE. 

The  method  for  the  voice  taught  by  Bassini,  and  Garcia,  is  here  used,  together 
with  Panseron's  and  Cheve's  Solfeggios  and  Concone's  Vocalization,  The  study  of 
these  masters,  under  an  instructor  who  has  made  the  voice  an  especial  study. 


'Cannot  tail  to  impart  a  natural,  easy  and  effective  use  of  the  voice  in  singing  a 
speaking. 

IIAKMONY    AND    MUSICAL    COMPOSITION. 

To  obtiin  a  clear  ;nsio;ht  into  the  character  and  merits  of  a  composition, 
thorou;?h  knowledge  of  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  is  rcouisite.     It  net  only  assis 
in  re.iding  music,  but  enables  one  to  write,  resolve  ana  modulite  the  numeroa 
harmonic  combinations,  according  to  the  rules  given  by  the  master**,  and  open 
the  mind  a  fountain  of  enjoyment  which  otherwise  would  remain  scaled. 

REHEARSALS, 

Singing  rehearsals  are  held  every  week,  for  the  »'ractice  of  choruses,  select 
from  the  works  of  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozirt.  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  otl^ 
celebrated  authors.     'I'his  practice  is  regarded  of  primary  iii.portance,  both  in  ca 
tivating  a  taste  for  classical  mu^ic,  and  in  learning  to  read  at  sight, 

• 

GENERAL     MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION. 

Theoreiicil  and  practical  explanations  are  given  of  the  construction,  powers  am 
uses  of  all  kinds  of  apparatus  used  in  the  production  of  musical  tones,  both  nitiK 
and  artificial,  together  with  the  laws  of  Acoustics,  and  their  application  to  s^ 
Science  of  Music.     Questions  are  expected  from  each  student  at  every  lesson. 

LECTURES. 

Instructive  Lectures  on  Music  and  kindred  subjects  will  be  given  each  term, 
distinguished  persons. 

MUSICAL     LITERATURE. 

One  of  the  largest  Musical  Libraries  of  America  is  here  accessible  to  the  student 
as  well  as  current  files  of  the  principal  Musical  Journals.  Each  student  thus  he 
an  opportunity,  and  is  expected  to  pursue  a  thorough  course  of  musical  reading. 

MUSICAL     CABINET. 

This  consists  of  a  rare  collection  of  Musical  Curiosities,  Musical  Instrumentsr 
Models  and  Apparatus,  which  are  of  great  use  in  giving  illustrations  and  explanilions 

GRADUATING    COURSE    AND    DIPLOMA. 

A  full  Graduating  Course  in  Theoretical,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  is 
established.  Advanced  students  will  be  admitted  to  such  a  position  in  this  course 
as  their  j)roficieucy  may  justify.  To  those  students  taking  only  a  partial  course  of 
a  year  or  more,  certificates  of  ability  will  be  given ;  to  those  completing  the  course 
or  its  equivalent,  a  Diploma  will  be  awarded,  acknowledged  bvcompetent  judges  to 
be  the  finest  Musical  l)iploma  in  the  world,  embellished  with  portraits  of  the  old 
piasters,  and  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  art  by  one  of  the  first  of  American 
artists.  Aside  from  its  value  as  a  certificate,  it  is  worthy  as  a  work  of  art  to  grace 
any  parlor. 

SITUATIONS     PROCURED. 

The  best  endeavors  will  be  used  to  obtain  situations  for  such  graduates  as  desire 
to  teach.  Institutions  or  fimilies  desiring  accomplished  music  teachers  are 
requested  to  apply. 

OTHER    STUDIES. 

Those  who  may  desire  to  receive  instruction  in  the  Mathematics,  Languages 
Sciences,  Painting  or  Drawing,  will  be  provided  with  superior  teachers.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  proprietors  of  Bryant,  Stratton  &  Mason's  cele- 
brated Commercial  College,  for  the  accommodation  at  reduced  rates,  of  those  who 
may  desire  to  pursue  a  commercial  course.  In  addition  to  the  literary  advantages 
afforded  in  the  Institute,  is  a  Select  School  foe  voung  ladies,  under  t'  e  charge  of 
Prof.  Lincoln  of  Brown  University,  which  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Insti- 
tute, so  that  persons  desiring  to  pursue  a  Scientific  or  Literary  Course,  in  connection 
with  Musical  Culture,  have  here  unrivalled  opportunities  for  accomplishing  both 
epurposa. 


BUILDINGS — ACCOMMODATJONS. 


►J"^*?  and  commodious  rooms  which  are  carpeted,  ligfiied  by  gas,  and  furnished 
ith  every  convenience  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupants. 
^^-i<lonts  will  board  and  lodge  in  the  sime  building  with,  and  are  under  the  con- 
•cint  supervision  of  the  teachers.  The  gentlemen's  department  is  pro\ided  with 
-l>:\rate  entrances.  Heside  ihe  rooms  in  the  Institute,  a  fine  Hall  for  soirees  and 
er*ears:i Is,  together  with  other  recitation  rooms  have  been  procured  in  Duncan's 
ilock,  opposite  the  Arcade,  on  Weybosset  street,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
Ke  Institute. 

TUITION  AND  OTHER  EXPENSES,  PER  TERM, 
lionrd,  per  term  of  eleven  weeks,  $33  00.     Washing  and  Hetjt  of  Furnished 
?^0)ni,  from  §3.00  t )  $4.00.     Lig'.itiig.  .^l.oO  for  the  Summer  and  Fall  Term,  and 
^*^,0<i  for  the  Winter  and  Spring  Term.     Heating,  25  cents  per  week  during  the 
VVinter  a:d  Spring  Term. 

All  i)Ills  are  payable  in  advance.     When  sickness  requires  a  student  to  leave,  the 

Via.lanc  ;  for  the  unexj)ired  Term  is  refunded;  but  in  no  onse  are  Tuition  and  Iloom 

l^ent  chirg.Ml  for  less  thm  half  a  Term.     No  deduction  is  made  for  temporary 

nWence  durin;j  the  Term,  e.xcept  in  cise  of  protracted  illness,  nor  for  absence  of  a 

fevr  davs  at  the  openitig  or  close. 

Organ,*  Piano  or  .Melodeon $12  00 

Orche>tral  Instruments,  String,  Reed  or  lirass 12  00 

Harp  and  Guit  ir 12  00 

Cultivation  of  the  Voice 12  00 

Solfeggio  pi  actice  (in  class) 5  00 

Harmony  and  Music.il  Composition .      5  00 

For  use  of  l^i  mo  or  Melodeon  one  hour  each  day,  per  Term 1  00 

*•       "        "  **  two  hours  each  day,  per  Term 2  00 

Addiiional  hours  in  the  same  ratio. 

For  use  of  Organ  one  hour  each  day,  per  Term 2  00 

Common  English 4  00 

Higher  English 5  60 

Maihematics,  Languages  and  Sciences 6  75 

Puimin;.  Drawing,  &c.,  per  Term,  from 5  00  to  9  00 

Commercial  Course,  per  Term,  from 10  00  to  25  00 

TUITION  PER  IKRM  FOR  PERSONS  NOT  RESIDING  IN  THE  INSTITUTION. 

^m,  Piano,  or  any  other  Instrument,  two  lessons  weekly,  per  Term. . .   .$18  00 
"       "  "  "  one      "  "  "         ....    10  00 

Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  two  lessons  weekly,  per  Term 30  00 

••  "  *'    one    **  "  "         18  00 

bolfpggio  pnctice,  in  class 8  00 

l^larinony  and  .Musical  Composition 8  00 

i'mung^  Drawing,  &c.,  per  Term,  from 5  00  to  12  00 

CBEN  TOURJEE, 

'-r^rau,  Piano,  Cultivation  of  the  Voice,  and  Theory  of  Music. 

L.  F.  SNOW, 

Piano,  Organ,  Harmony  and  Counterpoint. 

AUGUST  HEISE, 

''olin.  Flute,  Clarionet,  Brass,  and  other  Band  and  Orchestral  InHtrumentfl. 

C.  F.  NEWLAND, 

Onitar. 

Preceptress,  MISS  P.  W.  COOKE, 

riano  and  Singing. 

CALEN'DA.R  won  1865. 

Ihe  year  j^  divl'led  into  four  terms  of  eleven  weel^s  each. 

Spring  I'erni  will  begin  Thursday,  February  2d ;  ending  Wednesday,  April  19th. 

ouaitner  Ttim  uni  btgia  Thurs'day,  April  27th  ;  ending  Wednesday,  July  12th. 


Fall  Term  will  begin  Tliursday,  August  17th;  ending  Wednesday,  November  1st. 
Winter  Term  will  begin  Thursday,  November  9th ;  closing  January  24lh,  1866; 

For  Circulars,  or  further  iriforraatioi ,  npplv  to 

EHEN  TOURJ^E,  Dihector. 

15  College  Street,  Proridence,  R.  I. 
[From  tlie  Report  of  the  Kxamiuing  Committee*.  July,  1861,1 
"  'I'heir  (the  musical  graduates')  knowledge  of  harmony  i^  concprehenFire,  their 
vocalization  of  the  best  method,  and  their  ])ractic«il  knowledge  of  the  Organ  and 
Piano  is  formed  on  a  correct  and  reliable  basis.  I  never  examined  or  visited  a 
clau««8  that  evinced  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  p  irt  of  music  as  this. 
In  conclusion,  I  will  sav  that  I  fully  approve  and  cord?  illy  recommend  the  system 
taught  here."  *  L.  T.  DCAVNES,  Chairman,       * 

Orguiist  and  Director  of  Music,  Grace  Church,  Providence. 

Certificate  from  Carlo  Bassv  i,  author  of  Bassini^s  Art  of  Singing. 

New  York,  August  12,  1862. 

"  Mr  Ebcn  Touij*-e  having  studied  with  me  my  system  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
voice,  and  I  having  had  ample  opportunity  of  judjring  of  his  musical  ability,  take 
great  pleasure  in  giving  this  as  a  certificate  of  his  c  ipability  to  teach  the'  art  of 
singing  according  to  my  system.''  CARLO  B  ASSINI. 

[From  the  Greenwich  Pcndulnm.l 

*'  The  correspondent  of  Zion*s  Herald,  in  a  letter  dated  at  Bremen,  Germany,  in 
February,  thus  writes  of  Prof.  Touriee :  He  has  visited  nearly  every  famous  normal 
school  of  music  in  Europe,  made  pilgrimages  to  the  birth-places,  or  residenced  or 
graves  of  almost  every  musician  of  Germany,  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
Rving  composers  and  performers,  made  large  collections  of  curiosities,  and  especially 
large  additions  to  his  cabinet  of  rare  musical  books  and  instruments,  &c.,  &c.  It 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
even  with  distinction. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  his  unquenchable  enthusiasm  for  Music,  and  his 
indomitable  energy  in  ])ushing  his  undf^rtaklngs  through,  will  readily  appreciate  the 
advantages  which  he  has  reaped  from  his  European  tour." 

[From  the  Report  of  the  Examining  Committee,  NoTembcr,  1804.] 
At  the  examinatioti  of  Prof.  Tourj('c*s  music  class  f«ir  the  Fall  term  of  1864,  the 
committee  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  students  so  thoroughly  qualified  in 
answering  all  questions  on  musical  history,  composition,  theory  Jind  harmony.  The 
criticising  by  the  pupils  each  of  the  other,  in  both  organ  and  pianoforte  practice, 
showed  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  studies  they  had  pursued.  The  committee 
desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  point  in  the  system  of  education  introduced 
by  Prof.  Tourjee,  as  one  especially  calculated  to  make  of  each  scholar  a  complete 
critic  and  teacher. 

At  a  soiree  given  in  the  hall  in  the  evening,  the  singing  and  playing  were  of  a 
high  order,  showing  ver}'  conclusively  that  Professor  Tourjce  is  the  **  right  man  in 
the  riirht  place,"  having  '*  zeal  according  to  knowledge." 

n]:XllY  BAKER,  for  the  Committee. 

[From  the  Khode  Island  Schoolmaster  for  December,  1S04. 

Musical  Institvtk,  East  Greenwich,  K.  I. — This  Institute,  originated  by,  and 
under  the  charge  of  Professor  Tourj^'e,  is  the  pioneer,  and  we  believe,  the  only  rep- 
resentative in  this  country,  of  the  I'Airopean  system  of  Musical  Colleges  and  Insti- 
tutes, numbering  there,  several  hundred. 

We  have  visited  the  Institute  and  must  siy  we  were  astonished  at  the  extent  and 
thoroughness  of  the  system.  The  means' for  ilustrating  the  **  Divine  Art "  are 
complete.  The  students  are  taudit  to  analyze  every  conceivable  sound  from  the 
chirp  of  a  cricket  to  rolling  thunder.  The  construction  of  all  i7iusical  instruments 
is  explained  by  dissection  and  analysis,  and  the  vocal  organs  are  illustrated  by  costly 
French  apparatus.  A  musical  Cabinet  is  connected  with  the  Institute,  in  which 
things  curious  and  useful  in  teaching  the  science,  are  found.  The  method  for  the 
voice,  taught  in  the  Institute,  is  the  same  as  taught  by  Bissini  and  Garcia ;  and  im- 
parts both  ease  and  strength  to  the  voice  and  never  breaks  down  the  vocal  powers 
of  the  most  delicate  student.  We  would  say  to  all  who  love  mu?ic  in  its  high  de 
▼elopement,  go  and  see. 


NKWi'OItT,  1*.  I. 

CHARLES  A.  SPENCER,  Head  Master. 


The  SCHOOL  TEAS  is  divided  into  TWO  SE8SI0H& 
No  pupil  received  or  cliarged  fur  less  than  %  seaeion  from  the  time  of  entering,  except 
by  special  agreement.  No  money  refunded  except  in  caves  of  severe  illnees.  This  is  not 
a  reform  school  and  the  Heiid  Master  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  dismiss  all  pupils 
whose  presence  he  deems  an  injury  to  hia  oUier  scholars^  No  pupila  are  received  unlest 
over  them  the  Head  Master  is  given  full  and  entire  control.  Boye  never  before  from 
ii«»me  are  preferred.  The  Head  Master  gives  personal  attention  to  every  Department. 
All  pupils  are  expected  to  be  furnislied  with  such  articles  as  would  be  necessary  for  their 
prrsonal  comfort  and  convenience  when  at  home.  The  Head  Master  makes  no  boast  of 
\k  liat  can  be  done  and  gives  no  proiuiMs  to  parents  and  gnardiaDS  with  respeet  to  the  ad- 
f  uneement  of  thar  sons  and  wards.  In  the  Government  of  the  School,  moral  and  kindly 
influences  are  relied  on  as  far  as  pu^sible.  Corporal  punishment  will,  however,  be  inflicted 
when  deemed  necessary.    The  Head  Master  refers  to  the  appended  Letters  and  References. 

ALL  BILLS  ARE  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 

Tkkm«,  including  Incideutalsi, -        f400  per  sesiuon. 

Giaiia:*,  Spanish,  aki>  Italian,  each  ....  60  "         " 

Spanish  with  Qbeiian,  76   *'        ** 

Italian  with  Spanish  and  German.  ....  loo  •'        '* 

AacuiTCCTURB  AND  Deawino, 76   *•         ** 

Mtsic,  Painting,  and  Suuvicyi.no  and  Civil  Knqinbuiino,  each,        luo  *' 
Use  or  Piano, 30  **        " 

Incidkntals  are  Stationery,  Fuel.  Ughtu,  Washing  and  Mending,  Pew-rent 

Text-b(»ukd  are  furnished  at  Butftou  and  Xew  York  prices. 

No  extra  charge  for  Ghbxk,  Latin,  and  Fkknch. 

FaoM  Tua  Kbv.  C.  T.  BRrwite  xxn  othkkh.  Nk\s  port,  K.  I. 

The  DndfraiinM^  baviiif  att«n<lei1    tlif  « x^miRntton  of  the  iiirpllf  of  The  BbukAkhy  Bt-ifivniJ' 
r.  K.  ^PKXCKB,  Esq.,  Head  M^tirr,  Uk*.*  pleMiire  in  giving  tht-tr  U'&timony  to  \\*  micct'M.ak  indii'Ating  oe  tn* 
l«i-t  i»r  th«:  IIc«d  llMter,  juilidous  sjsUrm.  flddtly  ami  tftricU-mty.  a»  also  in«ritorlouK  tlUlgence  un  ihv  iisrt  vi- 
tbf  (itlMtr  inatructoiu    Mr.  Spencer  han  fn  dur  opinion  vf-ry  BUiH'rior  qoallflcation*  for  hi»  puaitiim. 
Tbia  Uibut«  tif  ^ipit  clatluo  is  voluntary  on  our  <»wu  part. 

We,  being  highly  gratified  with  the  advanrt'Tnt  ut  t»f  our  own  sous  iiuil«r  the  ehargit  of  Mx.  8peDo«r, 
sfcecffallj  concur  in  the  abore.    This  I9  Mitirely  rolunUry  on  our  own  part  ,nii  t 

DUVCAN  a  PKLL, 
HRNBT  E.  TUKNTR. 
Fiwwmv,  R.  I.,  Avfast  8, 3861 


FftOM  CUARLKb  X.UI0,  LLbD^  LATB   PbUIOIKT  OF  COLUMBIA   Coi.LrC.C,  NiLW  ToKC 

Nrwpfr.T,  K.  I.,  AnrnstM,  1S08L 
DiAit  Sim:— I  am  cIa^  to  hew  thftt  roa  arc  to  buTe  ohnrpr*  of  the  Bi>iii»lkt  Insiituib  In  ti.t«  ciiy  and 
hare  c«inAdt>Dce  in  your  succeM  aa  a  tcauiir. 

Trained  at  Columbia  (.V«llefc»  and  gra^lnnt^d  fW^m  It  with  rn^dU—nnd  hirtnc  Mnce  sin'^iatloo  apr 'ted 
yonneir  to  the  dntles  "f  an  InBtrucMr— you  carry  with  yon  fnit  th<  vi-ry  ffniKinsib'o  aUUlun  uf  ll«jil  M^ksier 
of  a  Ions  eatablUhtKl  Seminary.  qu^iHllcAtidns  «-hlch  sh<'>uM  enAuro  fitif(*<*^s. 

I  earnettly  hoM  for  your  own  ■.nke,  fur  the  crf<lit  (if  \oiir  Alma  Mtter,  which  doca  notoMiato  taka 
Intcrtat  in  bar  ehllaren,  and  for  the  cauoe  of  good  education, 'thit  you  mar  ^urccod. 

Ytiui-a  tru'lv, 

OllABLES  KIXO«  T.UD., 

PruiJitU  CM.  CML 
Mb.  C.  a.  Sfshcbb,  A.  R 

FmoM  Ez-GoT.  William  B.  Lawbbvob,  Nbitpobt,  B.  L 

Nbwfout,  R  1m  PeptemVr  %  IMS. 
Drab  Sir  :—    *    *    President  Kintr^a  statements  to  me  this  niitrnlnflr  wfrc  Mich  as  to  puti^ry  me  that 
fhia  place  in  cxtrenif'ly  fortnnntc  in  havirig,  aa  a  Micct-Mor  tii  Mr.  Levrn^tt.  a  ci'iitlitii-ui  f^  finin.'iily  quail- 
fled  as  yon  are.    Kvory  thing  that  I  can  du  to  (koiUtate  your  ob.i<'<!t8  will  afford  me  much  gntilicaiiun. 

Y  Ultra  truly, 

W.  &  LAWfifi^CKL 
Mr.  8i>bncbi. 

Thb  Moot  Kbt.  RICHARD  a  TRKNCH,  D.  D..  Arohl.ishoiM.t  Dublin,  Ireland. 

Tub  Bt.  Rbv.  THOMAS  M.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Prtividence.  II.  L 

Tub  Rt.  Rbt.  M ANTON  EASTBUi:N,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thb  Rt.  Rbv.  JOHN  WILLIAMS,  D.  D.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Thb  Rt.  Rbv.  CARLTON  CIIASK,  D.  D.,  Clarcmont,  N.  IL 

Tub  Rt.  Bbv.  QEOROK  BUKQKSS.  D.  D.,  Oanliner,  Maina 

Tna  Rt.  Rbt.  A.  a  COXE,  D.  D.,  Geneva,  New  York. 

Tub  Rirv.  ^DOLPH  FROST,*  Heilbronn,  Wtirleraburp,  Germanf. 

PBorasacB  CHARLES  KICHU<»KN,  Behalkan,  SaxeMelnlngen,  Germtnj. 

IIENKY  VKTHAKK,  LL.D.,  late  Provoat  of  tho  University  of  Penn.,  Maotna,  near 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
JARED  SPARKS,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  Harvard  Collcee,  Cambridse,  Maaa. 
CU  AKLF.S  K INO,  LLD.,  lata  President,  and  nu  FACULTY,  of  GulumUa  Collegia 

Nuw  Yoik. 
Thb  Rbv.  J.  A.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  New  York. 
Thb  Hom.  GEO.  BANCROFT,  LL.D.,  New  Turk. 
W.  A.  JONES,  Es^,  ColumbU  College,  New  York. 
WILLIAM  FORRKST,  Esq.,  New  York. 
CYRUS  H.  LOUTUKI^  Esq.,  New  York. 
GEO.  P.  QrACKENBOS,  Esq.,  New  York. 
TnB  Rbv.  A.  G.  MER(  ER,  D.  D.,  Newport,  R.  L 
Tub  Rbv.  WILLIAM  8.  CHILD,  Newport,  R.  L 
Thb  Kbv.  J.  HENRY  BLACK,  Newpiirt,  E.  L 
Thb  Rbv.  C.  T.  BROOKS,  Newport,  R.  L 
Ex-Gov.  WILLIAM  B.  LAWRENCE,  Newport,  R.  L 
ExOov.  WILLIAM  C.  OOZZE!«S,  Newport,  B.  L 
DUNCAN  a  PELI^  Ew^,  Newport,  li.  L 

^•^•^_. 

winter  Vacation  eifdp,  January  27 ; 

Tenth  Yenr,  Fir^t  Session,  ends.  Maroli  10; 

Tenth  Tear,  Second  Session,  comiu<'nceB,  March  13; 

Summer  Vacation,  May  22  to  July  7 ; 

Tenth  Year,  Second  Sos^ion,  ends,  S<>pteinL»'r  8. 

Eleventh  Year,  Firat  Seaeion,  cnminonrf8,  Si-|)temb«r  11; 
Fall  Vacation,  October  9  to  Octolkor  27;         ^ 
Winter  Vacation  begins.  Devembtr  18. 

SJBJTMP    Fan    U    CMRCi}I.^¥>. 

•  u     <.-u  J^  Li/iiUj-i..  ^U«ltM)b•r•  :<ud  t'rUiU'>  -If-  Mtt'-.<«D  lane,  Naw '^.     \ 


RJK^DY! 


SHAW   &   ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLETING 


31^ipinc0lt  s  ^engrapJjical  ^txxts. 


The  Comprehensive  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Subject-matter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration. 

It  lA  emlnentiy  hiiktorical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in  past 
a^es  is  made  to  assist  in  developing  the  subject  now.** 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptive,  an  well  as  Mathematical  and  Political 
Geography,  hence 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its  class. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands,*-*a  feature 
of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  Relief  Maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  i)lant8  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  countries.    • 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

More  bricAy,  (he  work  ia  novel  in  nearly  all  respects. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  ^l.On. 


SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD. 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH, 
grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  Schools.    $'1.50. 

EXEXCISES  ON  THE  FRENCH  SYNTAX;  or,  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  to  make  direct  ap- 
plication nf  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax. 
l2mo.    T"*  cents. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  15.  Arranged  as  a  Guide 
for  the  Construction  of  French  Scnienccs.  completing  the  system  of  the  Practical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,    jjfl./if). 

A  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who.  after  completing 
the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue. 
12mo.    7-5  cent>. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  courhe.     By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M., 

formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

J.  B.  LIPFINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

•Under  this  head  arc  reductions  of  the  glubc  of  Behaim,  coniitnicted  whiln  Columbus  was  on  his 
Srit  voyage  to  America ;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  Schoner,  in  \5^.  Fac  similes  of  the 
original  globcv,  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  coliirt  on  heavy  print  paper,  Sx3  feet,  are  published  in 
En^Uh,  at  $2  00  for  the  set  of  three.  Pvrgond  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these 
reprod action*,    .\gents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  terms. 


DK.    WEHSTER'S 
SERIES  OF  DICTIOXARIES. 


•I  th«'  d«r|»'*st  piMH>'!«.i"<  f>i'  iintiquity,  aud  which 
.  .Ml'  »!•«*  uiino\4Ml  h\  tiji-  jlopivtlHiionH  of  curio 
\  .1  kiiii;  i!nU(r  tht*  mcroiicliini;  f«nd»  of  th» 
•  l-t--.  will  iiUt  )i«'r>h  ;  >>ut  it  will  not  be  witb 
.|..'  /..'•  i:rt'ii  f:iot'-  'tMi'f': '"— r'HANCEtLOR  Kbsit. 


"Even  tht»  l*ynimil'«  of  Ljjvpt.  whos«.«  oridn  i<  i-.M  i»- 
hav«  alw-iv-t  -rinni  in  awv-insi-irin?  soJUn.lf  sr:  i  -.  -i:"  ■■ 
ofity.  und  irn'.i».i>  «''»rr«»'l«-4  l»\  fa*'  •':«'iiii-.u-.  .•»•■■  •  i  » 
dewrt.  ThU  Dirtiuuarv,  ;ii"'l  ti»t>  !:«ii;.ni!i;.'>-  .  i.'.  i  .•  f,, 
thf  ^ir:CO»<  pii'trrff  |t  W  .1  ;;  *  W'.^n  :■:-•  >..'  ■  ».  •  .■•  .•  •, 
Pki  BtUt  Kapii.i  AdilreM. 

WEBSTER'S'UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

NEW   ILLUSTRATED   EDITION. 

'PliorouLrhly    1.'»»vih«»<1    .'hkI    iiinoli    K^nL'irsed. 

OVER   3.000    FINE    ENGRAVINGS. 

10,000  WORDS  an.l  MK  VNINUS  ?.o'  t., .,.-.;  ,.i  ..th,.;-  Dlrricnnrio*. 

Over  thirty  able  Ann'rlfau  ::.  1   i.is:-.- .•••  j  >-Iu.!:!r-  tMni'h'Vod  upon  this  revision,  and 
thirty  yo.irs  of  labor  pxpfnufl  vr.-'r.i  .'. 

Aino'iij;  the  colhiborattirH  ;ir«    1);-.   Mnhi\  '.:' Uorlin.  Tr'..  •  -  r-*  Porter,  Dnna,  Whitney, 


lladlov,  LvinaiK  (jihnan, 

Jud.c-»J.  C.  I'lTkins  Pr'.ti-.or  .^ti:i«s  A.  L.  lIo;|.-v,  I!-:  .  Cv..,  vV 

JiovfHil  raMi'.-.  cil  jrr-*:il  vai'if.  or:*;  «•;'  tl;« 'ii  » •.'  li  r-.  ..lui'-to  pi 
uoiuieinc.  •)!' name*  in  t"u.t'-»n  of  i."r-i»:i««  Mijil  |ili.«-..  i-i-i  !■••••.•' 
Aca.lia,  Albany  H.'^cncy.  >;•■:'■ s-,-.  M  .»  •■  ■•   •;  !):\'.u'«  Im -. 

(.'ontaiijin>»  lini'-'litij  *r  «••  .■  :  .\  -'i  ••••■.  ••  mi-.-  -.•  ^'r  -i  •  • .   ii'.-;':- 

I'jrom  new  ok'ctrorv;- |.:rjl"' :•.•  *.  :        ..-.     •        ''-. 

IN  ONE  VOL.  07    1:^0   RGYAI..   OUARTO  PAGES. 

"CAT  Tin:  LATj^^T."    ''//.r  77//;  /;';.S7V'    "  (u:t  \\'j:£i.sr/-:nr 

VuhllAxQd  bv  G.  iS:  C.  MERUIAM,  Springfield,  Mn*». 

SoM>   ISY   ALT.  iJOOKSKLLKRi. 


W..'   i'uiiii  Military  Academy, 


i>-,  Kxplanntory  and  Pro- 
io,  \'(\,  &c..  a?*  Abaddon, 
Mr.  Mifawber,  &c. 

■  ••■lition.-,. 


TUB 


r|00lmast^r. 


GONTBIBUTIirO    BDITOBS: 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 
ISAAC  F.  CADY, 
A.  J.  MANCUESTER, 
JOSEPH  M.  ROSS. 
JAMES  T.  EDWARDS. 
J.  B.  CHAPIX. 
DWIGHT  R.  ADAMS, 


IIEXRY  CLARK. 
SAMUEL  TIIURBER. 
ALBERT  A.  GAMWELL, 
CHARLES  B.  GOFF. 
THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL. 
DAVID  W.  HOYT, 
H.  C.  COON. 


BENJAMIN  F.  CLARK, 
BESIDBKT    EDITOBS: 

N.  W.  DE'MUNN,  F.  B.  SxNOW. 

Volume  XL— MARCH,  1865.  — Number  III. 


PROVIDENCE: 

IIIRAM  11.  THOMAS  A  CO.,  PRINTERS.  EVENING  PRESS  OFFICE, 
16     WEYB0S8ET     STREET. 

18Go. 
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SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELT  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOUNCING   SPELLER, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

Ill  con«cc|uenco  of  the  groat  micccns  of  Mit.  Epls  SAiiCir.ANT  in  his  specutUy  of  prc- 

Earin);  School  Readers,  therr*  has  been  a  large  rlemand  for  new  hooks  from  him ;  and  hr 
as  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  utw  and  improved  St-riis  of  Ucadei'9. 
The  rtmaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  tho.«e  improvements  which  con- 
s*ant  consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  »ugi;eKted,  are  inchuled. 

Jg^^  Wo  (lefv  contradiction  in  saving  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  tlie  most  Carethlly  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  tlio 
Cheapest,  ever  puhli.sluHl. 

Mr.  Sargent'.s  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  hisjh  culttire  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  t«)  his  admitted  surcess  in  one  Series  of  Keader'i^,  of  which 
millions  arc  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter« 
est  of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

Ij"  The  mo.st  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  .success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Headers  and  Speakers  have  madi*  u>c  of  hib  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  whidi  (!0mpiK»r.s  liave  taken  a  hu'go  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 

THE  NEW  Vn  Til  HEADER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  ilass  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  anypiactical  value;  and  the  Heading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  fou  thk  timus  ami  ri*  with  no.  iimls  —  far  in  advance  of 
any  competing  work. 

SARGENT'S 

New  Pronotjn(ux(x  Speller, 

With  a  Ncu'  and  Iniprnvcd  S//s/cm  nf  Xofaiion. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  grc;i»c<t  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

Sffslt'Mi  if  IinHcatinff  Prominciulloih 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  hupcrior  graduation  and  classiticatiun,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    F  O  R    A    C  O  P  Y     A  T    O  N  C  E . 

ItJ*  School  Committees  and  Teachers?  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Sneller,  with  a  vie^v  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  ijratia  on  application  to  the 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  8H0RET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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VOIaUMB    EUDVSir.  NTJMBEB    THBEE. 


OBAMMAB. 


Op  coarse  I  mean  EnglUh  Grammar.  Well,  what  can  be  said — 
I  mean  what  more  can  be  said — on  thfa  "dry,"  "dull,"  "uninter- 
esting" subject,  this  "worn-out"  theme,  to  interest  or  profit  the 
general  reader  ?  Perhaps  nothing.  And  yet  the  reader  may  reasona- 
bly suppose  that  a  writer  on  such  a  subject  feels  conscious  of  some 
ability  to  interest  or  profit — that's  the  worst  of  it  —  or  at  least  is 
animated  with  a  desire  or  purpose  to  do  so ;  otherwise  he  would  not 
make  the  attempt,  and  thus  avoid  the  numerous  and  scathing  criticisms, 
both  of  the  "  docti  et  semi-docti,"  that  are  almost  sure  to  be  elicited 
by  bis  feeble  efforts.  Not  that  I  consider  that  any  apology  is  neces- 
sary for  presuming  to  intrude  my  own  ideas  on  a  subject  that  is  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  set  at  rest — at  least  so  far  as  any 
improTement  is  concerned — long  years  ago  by  all  the  host  of  Murrays 
and  Smiths  and  BroAvns,  when  others  with  greater,  and  possibl}'  less, 
emdition  have  from  time  to  time  ventured  to  suggest  some  improve- 
ment, or  to  point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  subject, 
or  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  easy  attainment  of  a  knowledge  of  it. 

Observe  in  the  first  place  that  the  words  "dry,"  "dull,"  "unin- 
teresting" and  "worn-out"  are  not  my  words.  Far  from  it.  But 
do  not  expect  me  to  weary  your  patience  by  proving  why  the  subject 
is  undeserving  of  such  opprobious  epithets.  It  is  rather  my  purpose 
in  the  present  article  to  point  out  some  of  the  causes  why  it  may  seem 
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SO  to  very  many  persons,  perhaps  to  most  scholars,  and  to  teachers,  I 
fear,  not  a  few.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the  study,  as 
it  is  too  generally  taught,  there  are  some  dry  details  which  must 
be  mastered,  as  in  commencing  almost  any  other  study ;  and  the 
teacher  will  often  be  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  awaken  and  keep  up  an 
interest,  particularly  if  the  pupils  are  quite  young,  or  if  considerably 
older  and  yet  quite  backward  in  other  studies,  without  any  particular 
aptness  for  study  any  way.  Children  are  often  unquestionably  put 
to  the  study  of  Grammar  too  young.  As  a  general  rule  they  should 
not  begin  it,  except  perhaps  to  learn  some  of  the  simplest  and  most 
general  principles,  before  they  are  twelve  years  old  ;  and.  even  then  it 
will  require  a  number  of  years  of  close,  hard  study,  of  severe  mental 
discipline,  before  they  are  able  to  grapple  with  some  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult and  often  abstruse  principles  of  analysis.  I  know  that  many- 
consider  this  age  too  old  to  begin,  but  many  also  think  it  too  young ;  I 
believe  the  latter  exercise  the  safest  judgment ;  due  allowance  being 
of  course  made  for  the  varying  capacity  of  different  children.  I 
think  the  Spelling  Book  properly  pursued — the  whole  of  it — is 
grammar  enough  for  the  child  before  he  is  twelve  years  old  ;  and  the 
universal  deficiency  in  this  elementary  department  of  the  language  — 
not  merely  deficiency  in  the  spelling  do  I  mean,  but  in  the  nature  and 
power  of  letters,  and  in  orthoepy — proves  this  assertion  perfectly 
correct.  But  this  same  universal  deficiency  cannot  be  justly  charged 
to  the  High  School.  Few  seem  to  reflect  that  the  Spelling  Book, 
which  treats  of  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  to  some  extent,  is  a  joart 
of  Grammar,  and  a  very  essential  part  too. 

It  must  be  admitted  tliat  many  teachers  are  incompetent  to  teach 
properly  these  important  rudiments  of  the  language,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  the  scholars  they  are  continually  sending  into  our  higher 
schools.  But  important  as  this  branch  of  the  subject  is,  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  demand  the  time  of  a  whole  day  of  a  Teachers' 
Institute  of  one  or  two  hundred  teachers  for  its  discussion,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  less  simple  subjects. 

Since  Grammar  is  the  science  of  language  and  the  art  of  using  it 
properly,  and  since  the  science  and  the  art  should  be  taught  together, 
it  follows  that  the  study  of  it  properly  begins  in  the  primary  school, 
—that  is,  in  \is  first  principles. 

Here  then  is  to  be  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  superstructure ; 
though  a  defective  education  here  may  indeed  be  remedied  when  the 
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pupil  enters  upon  the  Grammar  proper,  as  it  is  generally  presented  in 
the  Grammar  books.     But  if  he  is  detained  on  the  first  part  of  Gram- 
mar, Orthography,  he  very  naturally  feels  that  it  is  dry  and  useless, 
and  soon  acquires  an  utter  disgust  with  the  whole  subject.     By  the 
time  he  has  groped  his  way  through  the  first  principles  of  Etymology, 
and  come  to  the  verb,  he  is  continually  in  bad  mood  and  worse  ten^e ; 
and  his  complaints  arc  loud  and  long ;   but  he  finds  no  sympathy 
except  at  home — too  often  plenty  of  it  there.     His  dear  mamma,  or 
his  aunt  Mercy,  or  somebody  else,  consoles  his  anxious  mind  with  the 
blessed  assurance  that  ''  Grammar  is  a  dry  study  anyhow  ;  I  never 
could  undei*stand  it  myself;  I  never  liked  Grammar;    and  I  never 
knew  any  thing  about  it ! "     That's  just  it,  my  good  friend,  you  don't 
know  any  thing  about  Grammar.     You  told  the  truth  the  last  time, 
and  in  your  two  preceding  assertions  ;    but  in  your  first  you  did  n't. 
You  mean  to  be  honest  of  course ;  but  do  you  not  reflect  that  you 
inflict  an  almost  irreparable  injury  on  your  son  by  your  foolish  prat- 
ing and  misrepresentation  of  a  subject  you  confess  you  know  nothing 
of?     Perhaps  you  are  moved  by  sympathy  for  your  dear  Charlie, 
fearing  that  his  teachers  are  too  exacting,  or  his  studies  too  numerous 
or  difficult,  and  will  sooner  or  later  break  down  (!)  his  delicate  (?) 
constitution,  or  have  the  still  worse  effect  to  soften  the  brain  (!),  con- 
sequences about  which  every  mother  may  justly  have  anxious  solici- 
tude provided  the  causes  be  real.     But  perhaps  such  remarks  are 
uttered  in  indifference  or  in  pleasantry  only ;  whatever  be  the  motive, 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  parent  who  should  have  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  child  at  heart  always.     It  is  very  rare  that  the  child  at  that  age 
IS  broken  down  by  hard  study, — •  a  good  many  opinions  of  respectable 
People  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Children  are  apt  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  what  their  parents 
^y;  and  an  indiscrete  remark  from  a  parent  under  such  circum- 
stances will  often  do  ten  times  more  harm  than  a  good,  faithful  teacher 
can  correct  in  many  weeks. 

One  boy  of  twelve  or  thirteen — just  beginning  Grammar — was 
^^7  delinquent.  I  said  to  him  :  "  Now  Charles,  you  must  under- 
stand that  you  must  get  your  Grammar  lessons ;  you  can't  get  rid  of 
i^  if  you  try."  What  do  you  think  was  his  reply  ?  "  Well,  but  I 
d<>n't  like  Grammar !  "  spoken  in  a  tone  of  self-justification  which 
you  ought  to  have  heard  to  appreciate.  You  see  he  had  learned  tKe 
cant  somewhere.     This  evil  influence  of  parents  is  exhibited  not  only 
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in  respect  to  Grammar,  but  also  other  studies.  One  scholar  of  supe- 
rior natural  gifts  said:  "Well,  father  says  I  shall  never  make  a 
mathematician,  and  I  know  I  .sha'  n't."  And  she  seemed  perfectly 
reconciled  to  this  conclusion — I  will  not  say  here  by  what  motive, — 
and  determined  she  would  n't  become  a  mathematician.  But  she  may 
have  everlasting  cause  for  thanks  that  her  teacher  was  more  deter- 
mined that  she  should ;  and  by  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  indom- 
itable perseverance  has  succeeded  in  eradicating  that  false,  mischiev- 
ous notion.     I  have  had  more  cases  than  one  of  this  kind. 

I  have  thus  far  mentioned  three  of  the  causes  only  that  operate  to 
render  Grammar  unpopular :  first,  beginning  the  study  too  young  ; 
second,  incompetent  teachers  in  the  rudiments — merely  hinted  at 
however ;  third  and  especially,  the  pernicious  influence  of  parents 
and  others  in  deteriorating  the  study  and  in  discouraging  the  pupil. 
But  I  shall  hereafter  discuss  other  and  more  potent  reasons  which 
will  of  themselves — to  my  mind  at  least — furnish  a  complete  and 
undeniable  solution  of  this  troublesome  problem. 

J.  M.  R. 


7rom  the  Americ«n  Educational  Monthly. 
HOW    8HAI.Ii    Vrm    TEACH    OEOGBAPHY  P 

While  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  modes  of  teaching 
many  of  the  sciences,  Geography  has  been  comparatively  neglected. 
It  certainly  cannot  be  from  any  just  sense  of  its  relative  importance, 
that,  while  mathematics,  and  the  languages,  have  been  taught  with 
the  greatest  thoroughness,  teachers  have  been  contented  with  the  most 
superficial  methods  of  teaching  this  subject. 

Recently,  however,  the  laboi*s  and  lectures  of  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scholars*  of  the  present  day,  have  awakened  a  desire  for 
something  better — some  more  philosophic  methods,  and  more  satis- 
factory results,  in  the  presentation  of  the  subject  of  geography  in  our 
common  schools.  The  conviction  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  this 
noblest  of  sciences  has  been  sadly  unappreciated,  and  that,  instead  of 

^  Professor  Arnold  Guyot. 
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\>eV^S>  ^  mere  catalogue  of  facts  to  be  committed  to  memory,  it  is 
caY^vA^  of  being  made  a  means  of  growth  to  the  mind,  and  of  aflford- 
itig  "^^  liighest  exercise  of  all  its  powers. 

But  the  question, — how,  if  this  higher  view  of  it  be  the  correct 
otie,  IS  this  subject  to  be  presented  to  the  child, — remains  as  yet 
unanswered. 

It  will  probably  not  be  questioned  that  the  best  possible  method  of 
study  in  any  subject  is  that  which,  while  it  shall  give  the  clearest  and 
most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself,  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
fiimish  the  best  facilities  for  the  complete  and  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  the  mind. 

In  order  to  determine  such  a  method  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 
First,  what  is  the  law  of  the  mind's  development  ?  Second,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  subject  to  be  presented,  and  what  is  the  general 
plan  of  treatment  growing  out  of  its  nature,  and  therefore  inviolable  ? 
Third,  by  what  special  methods  can  this  general  plan  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  mind  in  the  several  stages  of  its  development  ? 

I.      THE   DEVELOPMENT    OF   THE    MIND. 

Writers  upon  its  laws  and  operations  declare  that  though  all  the 
faculties  of  the  mature  mind  exist  from  the  beginning  of  its  life  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  activity,  they  yet  attain  their  full  develop- 
ment at  different  periods.  They  come  into  activity  not  simultane- 
ously, but  successively,  the  full  action  of  each  subsequent  class 
requiring  the  previous  development  and  activity  of  the  preceding ; 
just  as  all  the  capacities  of  the  plant  for  producing  leaf,  stem,  flower, 
aud  fruit,  exist  in  the  germ,  yet  these  do  not  all  appear  at  once, 
because  the  higher  cannot  be  developed  without  the  preexistence  of 
the  lower  as  a  basis. 

The  earliest  to  attain  full  activity  are  the  perceptive  faculties. 
These  through  their  agents,  the  senses,  are  extremely  active  in  the 
young  child,  and  constitute  the  only  means  by  which  the  images  of 
the  external  world  can  enter  his  mind  and  give  rise  to  thought. 
Through  their  use  he  is  able  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the 
general  form  and  condition  of  every  thing  of  which  they  can  take 
cognizance. 

In  simultaneous  action  with  these  is  the  conceptive  power,  by 
means  of  which  the  mind  grasps  and  retains  the  impressions  it  receives 
through  the  perceptive  powers ;  and  is  able  to  recall  them,  and  learns 
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to  express  them.  In  a  higher  development  tlie  sdme  faculty  is  able, 
by  means  of  ideas  and  conceptions  previously  acquired,  to  create 
images  of  things  of  which  the  perceptive  powers  have  not  taken 
cognizance. 

Next  to  become  active  is  that  analytic  power  of  the  understanding, 
by  means  of  which  the  general  conception,  which  alone  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  preceding  condition  of  the  mind,  is  separated  into  its 
elements,  and  studied  in  detail ;  the  knowledge  acquired  is  considered 
and  arranged  ;  and  new  ideas  are  derived  apart  from  the  exercise  of 
perception,  which  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  abstract  propositions. 

Lastly,  is  developed  that  action  of  the  reasoning  power  by  which 
the  mind  rises  to  high  generalizations,  attains  the  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral principles  and  laws,  is  able  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  phenomena 
observed,  and  from  known  causes  to  predict  results. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  though  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  act  to 
a  certain  extent  in  conjunction,  there  are  yet  three  successive  stages, 
each  characterized  by  the  predominant  activity  of  certain  powers,  and 
consequently  by  a  peculiar  character  of  mental  operations.  In  the 
first,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  perceptive  jlbwers,  the  child  is 
constantly  occupied  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  external  world  by 
the  use  of  these  powers,  and  through  the  expression  of  the  knowledge 
so  acquired  becoming  acquainted  with  language  and  other  conven- 
tional signs  of  ideas,  and  is  therefore  becoming  able  to  receive  ideas 
from  other  minds  through  the  medium  of  language. 

In  the  second  stage,  that  of  the  analytical  power  of  the  under- 
standing, the  knowledge  of  others,  having  now  become  accessible  to 
him,  is  added  to  the  results  of  his  own  more  minute  investigation, 
and  finally  becomes  itself  the  subject  of  thought,  analysis,  and 
classification. 

In  the  third,  that  of  the  predominance  of  the  reasoning  power,  the 
mind  having  collected  its  materials,  looks  at  them  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  from  the  study  of  them  in  their  combinations,  arrives  at 
a  knowledge  of  their  relations,  and  of  the  phenomena  resulting  there- 
from, and  of  the  laws  which  govern  their  existence  and  operations. 

If,  therefore,  any  method  of  stndy  is  to  contribute  to  the  mind's 
development,  it  must  furnish  the  appropriate  degree  of  exercise  for 
all  these  powers,  in  the  order  of  their  successive  awakening  ;  and  we 
must  distinguish,  with  Prof.  Guyot,  three  natural  phases, — the  per- 
ceptive, the  analytic,  and  the  synthetic, — through  which  the  learner 
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in  Geography,  as,  indeed,  in  every  branch  of  science,  must  pass 
before  he  can  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  ^the  subject  of  his  study. 

We  may  premise,  then,  as  a  general  principle  growing  out  of  the 
laws  of  the  mind  and  therefore  governing  the  presentation  of  all  sub- 
jects whatever,  that  the  portion  of  the  subject  which  addresses  itself 
mainly  to  the  powers  of  perception,  and  only  gives  the  simplest  possi- 
ble exercise  to  the  powers  of  the  understanding,  or  reasoning  powers, 
is  the  only  one  proper  to  be  presented  to  the  very  young  pupil.  This 
is  the  perceptive  phase  of  his  study.  It  must  follow  that  if  a  subject 
present  no  opportunity  for  such  a  phase,  it  is  not  an  appropriate  one 
for  the  study  of  the  very  young. 

Afterward  is  needed  a  more  minute  and  detailed  investigation 
which  will  decidedly  tax  the  earlier  powers  of  the  understanding,  and 
which  will  give  to  the  analytic  phase  its  special  character. 

Lastly,  the  reasoning  powers  are  mainly  addressed  ;  for  the  facts  or 
phenomena  with  which  the  student  deals,  must  be  viewed  in  their 
mutual  relation  and  combined  action.     This  is  the  synthetic  phase. 

Subjects  which  do  not  present  material  for  all  these  phases  can  be 
profitably  studied  only  in  particular  stages  of  the  mind's  growth, 
while  those  in  which  all  are  found  furnish  suitable  food  for  it  at  every 
step  of  its  onward  progress. 

II.       NATURE   OF   THE    SUBJECT. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  part  of  our  problem,  viz. :  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  general  plan  of  treatment 
growing  out  of  that  nature. 

*'  Geography,"  in  the  language  of  Professor  Guyot, ''  Is  the  Science 
of  the  Globe^  considered,  not  as  a  mere  aggregation  of  unrelated  parts, 
but  as  an  arganized  whole^  formed  of  members,  each  having  an  indi- 
vidual character  and  special  functions,  all  mutually  dependent  and 
operating  together,  according  to  laws  established  by  the  Creator,  to 
perform  functions  possible  to  no  one  alone." 

If  this  be  the  case, — if  the  globe  is  to  be  considered  as  a  magnifi- 
cent mechanism,  prepared  by  the  Creator  with  a  special  form,  and  a 
special  character  and  arrangment  of  parts  or  members,  in  order  to 
produce  a  given  result, —  then  the  study  of  it  is  to  be  conducted  on 
precisely  the  same  general  plan  as  that  of  any  other  individual  organ- 
ization of  which  we  desire  to  ascertain  the  conformation,  the  laws  of 
its  operation,  and  its  adaptedness  to  produce  the  result  intended. 
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First  IS  required  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  in  order  to  ascertain 
its  figure,  the  parts  or  members  of  which  it  is  composed, —  their 
arrangement,  not  only  absolutely  in  the  whole,  but  relatively  or  in 
regard  to  each  other, — their  comparative  size,  and  the  general  confor- 
mation of  each. 

Second,  Each  of  these  individuals  is  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
special,  detailed  study,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  particular  organization, 
— the  character,  arrangement,  and  relation  of  its  several  portions, — 
the  character  of  the  whole  individual  resulting  therefrom, — and  finally 
the  phenomena  of  life  associated  with  it,  whether  vegetable,  animal, 
or  that  of  man  considered  both  cthnologically  and  in  the  social  capaci- 
ty of  states  or  nations. 

Third.  Having  ascertained  the  individual  character  of  the  several 
members,  we  look  at  them  again  in  combination,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  influence  which  each  by  its  peculiar  character  exerts  upon  the 
others,  thus  to  determine  its  function  in  the  whole  mechanism  and  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  organization  of 
the  latter.  Then  referring  to  the  history  of  mankind,  we  trace  the 
operation  of  those  laws  on  his  character  and  destiny,  and  ascertain 
the  adaptedness  of  this  wonderful  mechanism  to  the  end  for  which  it 
was  created,  the  education  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  first,  we  find  the  perceptive  phase  of  the  study,  since,  by 
the  use  of  the  globe,  of  accurate  physical  maps^  and  of  good  illustra- 
tions, it  can  be  presented  almost  wholly  to  the  perceptive  faculties. 
The  second  is  the  analytic,  and  the  third  the  synthetic  phase. 

What  subject  so  rich  in  material  for  the  growth  of  the  mind ! 
What  other  science  furnishes  appropriate  food,  alike  to  the  sunny- 
haired  child  of  ten  summers,  and  to  the  grave  philosopher,  w^hose 
head  droops  with  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  "  three  score  years 
and  ten  ! " 

[To  BE  Continued.] 


Artillery. — Troops  whose  duty  it  is  to  serve  the  cannon,  either 
in  the  field  or  in  fortifications.  They  are  armed  with  swords.  They 
are  divided  into  light  and  heavy  artillery.  The  former  have  light 
guns  and  gun-carriages,  which  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  transported 
on  the  backs  of  horses  and  mules.  The  latter  have  charge  of  siege 
and  other  heavy  guns.  The  artillery  usually  constitutes  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  force. 
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ENOMSH   COMPOSITION. 

In  many  of  our  schools,  there  is  no  exercise  more  perplexing  to 
the  teacher  and  more  irksome  to  the  scholar  than  that  of  English 
Composition.  The  one  does  not  know  precisely  what  he  is  to  teach, 
and  how  he  is  to  teach  it ;  the  other  does  not  see  clearly  what  he  is 
to  learn,  and  how  he  is  to  learn  it.  We  offer  a  few  practical  sugges- 
tions for  their  common  assistance. 

This  subject  presents  itself  in  two  aspects ;  the  one,  logical ;  the 
other,  rhetorical ;  the  one  related  to  the  thought ;  the  other,  to  the 
expression.  These  aspects  are  not,  however,  mutually  independent, 
for  clearness,  distinctness,  and  propriety  of  thought  reveal  themselves 
in  perspicuity,  energy,  and  elegance  of  expression. 

The  assignment  or  the  choice  of  a  subject  demands  the  first  atten- 
tion, when  Composition  is  viewed  in  its  logical  aspect.  This  matter 
should  be  kept  entirely  under  the  teacher's  control ;  he  should  either 
appoint,  or,  at  least,  approve  the  themes  to  be  discussed  by  his  pupils. 
He  can  thus  insensibly  control  and  guide  their  reading  and  their 
habits  of  thought. 

The  subject  assigned  should  be  one  that  is  clear  and  distinct,  well- 
defined  in  outline,  and  easily  definable  in  language.  Let  it  be  more 
than  an  attractive  but  empty  name ;  let  it  be  susceptible  of  clear 
division  and  full  discussion.  It  should  therefore  be  limited  in  extent, 
and  within  reach  of  the  scholar's  powers  of  thought  and  expression. 
Let  it  have  interest  for  him,  either  on  account  of  its  present  bearings 
or  of  its  permanent  importance.  Let  it  be  something  that  he  is  wont 
to  think  or  to  hear  of,  or  something  that  he  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with.  If  it  be  thus  clear  and  limited  and  pertinent,  it  will  be  likely 
to  have  that  unity  which  will  secure  compactness  and  directness  of 
discussion,  and  give  at  once  instruction  and  pleasure. 

The  following  illustration  will  make  these  directions  clearer.  In 
this  practical,  mechanical,  utilitarian  age,  the  theme  "  Iron  "  would 
not  be  inappropriate  or  uninteresting  for  discussion.  But  this  subject 
is  too  vague  and  broad  and  remote  to  attract  a  young  writer.  One 
cause  of  the  distastefiilness  of  this  exercise  of  Composition  is  the 
vagueness  and  remoteness  of  the  themes  either  assigned  or  chosen. 
Limit  this  theme,  therefore,  rejecting  the  cognate  subjects,  "  the 
mining  and  smelting  of  iron,"  "  the  constitution  and  qualities  of  iron," 
"  the  history  of  iron  manufacture,"  "  the  ornamental  uses  of  iron," 
and  adopt  **  the  mechanical  uses  of  iron  " ;  and  inasmuch  as  we  are 
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in  the  midst  of  a  war,  and  a  large  part  of  our  habitual  thought  and 
speech  relates  to  war,  limit  the  theme  still  further  to  "the  mechanical 
uses  of  iron  for  military  purposes."  It  would  be  strange  if,  in  these 
days  of  military  railways,  Parrott  guns,  fifteen  inch  shells,  monitors 
and  torpedoes,  the  pupil  could  not  offer  some  lively  and  interesting 
thoughts  for  such  a  discussion. 

The  subject  having  been  thus  determined,  the  next  thing  is  to  teach 
the  scholars  how  to  discuss  it.  The  method  of  discussion  will  of 
course  depend  on  the  nature  and  the  form  of  the  theme.  If  it  be  a 
proposition,  it  is  to  be  proved  by  argument,  which  shall  show  why  the 
assertion  is  to  be  admitted ;  if  it  be  only  a  term  or  a  notion,  it  is  to 
be  separated  into  its  constituent  parts,  or  else  its  various  attributes  or 
qualities  are  to  be  mentioned  in  an  appropriate  order  and  explained 
and  illustrated.  The  teacher  will  develop  both  his  own  and  his  pupil's 
power  of  thought  by  insisting  on  the  formation  of  a  full  and  complete 
plan,  whether  of  argument,  division,  or  definition,  before  the  mak- 
ing of  sentences  is  begun.  He  will  also  thus  facilitate  the  work  of 
composition  itself.  The  stream  will  flow  more  freely  and  smoothly 
when  the  channel  has  been  already  prepared  for  it. 
'  To  illustrate,  as  before  :  The  proposition,  "  Iron  is  useful  for  mili- 
tary purposes,"  would  be  discussed  by  bringing  forward  such  reasons 
or  arguments  as  the  following :  1.  Because,  by  forming  railways, 
and  locomotives  and  steamboat  engines,  it  facilitates  the  transportation 
of  troops,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  2.  Because  it  makes  guns,  shells, 
sv^ords — the  essentials  of  offensive  warfare.  3.  Because  it  is  proved 
to  be  the  best  armor  for  vessels  and  is  useful  on  fortifications.  4.  Be- 
cause it  is  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  almost  every  article  needed 
for  mihtary  equipment.  If  this  same  theme  were  presented  as  a  term, 
then  it  would  read  either,  "  The  military  uses  of  iron,"  or  "  The 
qualities  of  iron  which  adapt  it  to  military  uses."  Then  might  be 
mentioned  under  the  first :  1,  Military  roads  ;  2,  Weapons  ;  3,  De- 
fences; 4,  Machinery.  Under  the  second:  1,  Ductility  and  hard- 
ness, suiting  it  for  road-making  ;  2,  Tenacity  and  weight,  suiting  it 
for  guns,  shot,  &c.  ;    3,  Power  of  resistance,  suiting  it  for  armor. 

Such  a  discussion  having  been  carefully  planned,  and  a  method  devis- 
ed for  introducing  and  closing  it,  the  writer  may  proceed  to  the  form-  [ 
ing  of  sentences.  That  leads  to  the  rhetorical  aspect  of  Composition,  ^ 
which  will  be  hereafter  discussed. 

B.  P.  D. 
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8FBAK    B'OT    THJBS    BITTSB    "WOBB. 

O,  speak  it  not !  't  were  better  far 

The  lipa  ne'er  part  at  all, 
Than  parting,  giye  ezpresaion  to 

But  bittemesa  and  gall. 

Then  speak  it  not ;  no  future  da j 

Its  memory  can  drown ; 
Its  painful  pangs  will  stUl  be  felt 

Through  all  life's  changes  down. 

The  wounds  that  words  so  quicklj  make 

No  vfordt  can  eyer  heal, 
The  weight  of  woes  that  words  haye  made 

Tirnt  never  will  reveal. 

Eternity  alone  shall  tell 

How  deep  the  shaft  was  driven, 
When  bitter  words  in  angry  mood 

To  loved  ones  have  been  given. 

Forgiven,  yes ;  forgotten,  no : 

The  line  was  cut  too  deep 
On  memory's  tablets  to  forget 

The  words  that  caused  to  weep. 

As  cutting  tumors  from  the  face 

Leaves  scars  that  stiU  are  seen. 
Harsh  words,  forgiven,  leave  behind 

The  marks  where  they  have  been. 

If  bitter  thoughts  then  seek  in  words 

Expression,  use  thy  will, 
Bid  passion's  tempest  cease  to  rage. 

Let  Christ  say,  «  Peace,  be  still." 


IU90r  Point,  FA.  6,  1865. 


Fmso. 
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March  28th,  '64 — Wednesday  Night. — Was  any  one  ever  so 
tormented  ?  I  have  really  had  serious  thoughts  of  turning  hermitess 
or  nun.  Such  trials  of  temper  as  I've  endured  this  day  !  When  I 
reached  school  this  morning  it  was  late ;  very  cold  and  no  fire ;  the 
children  shivering,  and  some  crying.     I  was  in  a  state  worse  than 
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freezing,  the  cold  air  had  operated  on  my  face  and  hands  ] 
strange  manner  that  they  looked  as  if  I  had  the  small-pox,  and 
me  accordingly.     I  wanted  to  cry  with  vexation  and  pain,  bi 
maintain  my  dignity  and  appear  as  composed  as  if  nothing 
matter.     The  floor  had  to  be  swept,  the  chairs  arranged,  ^-^^^^^^^ 
ditto,  the  stove  dusted,  the  zinc  rubbed,  the  chalk  marks  to  b^^^^yiy 
and  the  daily  lesson  for  one  class  put  upon  the  board.     The  be/>^    7/  n. 
before  we  had  half  finished.     Betty  Myers  raised  her  hand  to  i^       Jje^ 
that  she  could  not  find  her  book.      Ella  Nyman  could  not  unt/^^^^i 
bonnet  and  came  to  me.     Tommy  Brown  wanted  to  go  out  and   ^^r^t 
for  his  >' whole  new  pencil,"  which  he  had  dropped  in  the  mud.    *'       ^ 
then  Catharine  rushed  in  telling  me  there  was  a  lady  in  the  hall.    Nc^  ^ 
I've  no  antipathy  to  ladies,  or  gentlemen  either,  particularly  gentl^ 
men, — but  when  I  see  a  bonnet  or  a  tall  hat  making  its  way  into  ou  ^ 
school  hall,  I  gird  on  my  armor  silerttly  for  a  battle  ;  though  to  th^ 
credit  of  my  numerous  "parents"  be  it  said,  I  have  not  had  much 
use  for  small  arms  or  even  "  «a«5."      This  time  the  visitor  proved  to 
be  a  mother,  indignant  because  I  allowed  her  pet  to  wet  his  feet  and 
spoil  his  clothes  going  home  in  the  rain.     He  was  sick  in  consequence, 
she  said.     "  Why  did  n't  I  keep  him  till  she  came  for  him,"  etc.     I 
wanted  to  ask  her  if  she  held  me  responsible  for  the  dry  feet  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  ninety  pupils  on  a  rainy  day.      I  suppose  I  ought  to 
furnish  umbrellas  and  overshoes  and  guides  for  the  little  ones.     This 
interview  ended,  and  order  being  obtained,  we  sung  our  morning 
hymn,  but  having  no  fire  the  breath  from  the  children's  mouths  look- 
ed like  so  many  little  chimneys  all  over  the  room.      I  did  feel  like 
smiling,  but  I  suppose  I  looked  as  ridiculous  as  they  did.     In  half  an 
hour  we  had  a  fire,  but  no  recitations  till  the  atmosphere  was  milder. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  John  Anderson  had  no  pencil,  and 
could  not  print.     Robert  Owen  had  broken  his  slate  into  at  least  five 
pieces,  and  was  printing  on  an  area  of  four  inches.      Martha  Curtis 
found  that  the  lesson  was  torn  out  of  her  book,  and  she  was  only  too 
glad  to  sit  in  idleness,  and  as  "  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for  idle 
hands  to  do,"  she  very  soon  had  hers  busy  taking  the  frame  off  her 
slate,  piece  by  piece,  and  arranging  them  on  the  floor,  then  the  slate 
itself,  the  torn  book  and  the  rag  she  keeps  to  clean  her  slate,  next  her 
pencil  box  and  empty  bag.     Just  as  she  was  seating  herself  for  a  nice 
play,  the  door  opened  and  the  principal  of  our  building  walked  in.     I 
ought  to  explain  that  Martha  is  a  new  scholar,  but  in  spite  of  this  I 
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^^^"t    if  I  only  had  hold  of  her  once,  she  would  learn  not  to  spread 
V^^^y— house  on  the  school-room  floor.     The  most  trying  part  of 
^^^HSormances  is,  that  she  invariably  shows  her  antics  when  visitors 
^^^   t-Vkc  room. 

^  ^^cl     expect  a  short  respite  at  recess,  but  the  weather  prevented 
S^rls  from  playing  in  the  yard,  so  they  stayed  in  the  hall,  and 
^^^  Fe-w  minutes  the  door  was  opened  and  somebody  wanted  to 
totu^  m  and  warm  her  hands.     Herman  Melville  came  breathless  to 
\Xi^  door  to  say  that  Charlie  Rylands  sivored ;  Nellie  Oswald  brought 
w^^  inteUigence  that  Johnny  Dodd  was  in  the  girls'  yard ;  Patrick 
^  Rourke  and  Mikey  Moses  were  fighting  ;  Lizzie  Mangle  wanted  a 
dnnk;  Annie  Semple  wanted  a  pin.      Presently  a  woeful  sound  of 
lamentation  was  heard  in  the  hall.     Somebody's  wounded,  I  inwardly 
exclaimed,  and  went  out  to  see.     There  was  Mary  Briggs  covered 
from  head  to  foot  with  soft  mud.      Cora  was  dispatched  for  some 
water,  and  I  ransacked  the  table-drawer  in  search  of  a  rag.     Had 
scarce  got  her  under  treatment,  when  Ida  Fuller  appeared  at  the  door 
weeping  and  sanguinary.     Some  boys  had  been   throwing  coal  over 
the  fence  and  a  piece  struck  her  on  the  lip.      She  had  her  pretty  new 
dress  on,  and  the  drops  of  blood  fell  on  it.      I  mentally  exclaimed, 
"  Job  was  afflicted  with  sore  boils,"  but  were  his  boils  any  more  dis- 
tracting than  my  experience  this  day  ?     Oh,  those  rude  boys !    Whilst 
binding  Ida's  wounds,  the  bell  rung  and  the  children,  instead  of  going 
in  and  seating  themselves  like  sane  individuals,  stood  to  watch  the 
operation.     I  had  to  show  them  the  door  rather  forcibly.     In  the  first 
class  in  spelling,  the  word ''could"  came  to  Betty  Myers.     She  is 
5tupid  sometimes,  and  this  proved  it.     She  said,  ''  k-oo-p  could,"  at 
which  the  rest  laughed.     Harry  Kimball  is  a  confirmed  dunce,  and  is 
in  the  same  class.     I  asked  him  to  spell  '^  walking" ;  he  got  some  let- 
ters of  the  other  words  mixed  up  with  it,  and  this  was  the  result : 
**  5-i-t  sit,  w-o-k-e-d  walking."     After  school  I  called  Charlie  Rylands 
up,  who  had  been  reported  for  swearing  at  recess.     He  said,  "  Samuel 
Jonas  swore  too."      Then  Samuel  had  to  be  questioned,  (S.  is  a  col- 
ored boy,  six  years  old,)  "  What  did  you  say,  Samuel  ? "  I  asked. 
"  Charlie  Rylands  called  me  a  niggah  ! "      And  what  did  you  say  to 
him,  "  I  called  him  a  smutty  nose  ! "     This  was  the  swearing.     Had 
a  note  from  a  complaining  parent  in  the  afternoon  ;  Mary's  slate  had 
been  cracked  across,  the  girl  that  sat  next  to  her  had  done  it.    Would 
I  see  to  it  ?      After  a  while  called  Mary  up.      "  Who  broke  your 
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slate,  was  it  Emma  ?  "  "  Yes,  ma'am."  Emma  knew  nothing  about 
it.  "  Was  it  Maria  ?  "  '*  Yes,  ma'am  ?  "  Maria  declared  her  inno- 
cence. *'  Show  me  who  broke  your  slate."  "  She  did  not  see  the 
girl  just  then."  "  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ?  "  said  I.  '*  No, 
ma'am."  "  Did  any  one  break  your  slate  ?  "  *'  No,  ma'am."  **  Then 
take  your  seat,  and  be  careful  what  you  say  in  future."  I  was  in 
nearly  the  same  dilemma  as  a  lawyer  who  has  been  questioning  an 
ignorant  witness,  and  though  my  client's  case  turned  out  well,  yet  I 
was  annoyed. 

Had  five  tardy  members  in  the  afternoon.  Ida  Fuller  fdakes  a  prac- 
tice of  being  late,  so  I  sent  her  back  for  an  excuse,  and  she  brought 
me  one  written  on  part  of  the  margin  of  a  newspaper,  bearing  three 
words,  '*  Please  excuse  Ida."  This  I  did  not  consider  vaUd,  and 
told  the  child  so.  Charlie  Rylands  said  he  had  to  go  to  the  doctor's, 
his  Harry  was  sick.  I  thought  this  probable,  but  to  make  sure,  sent 
a  messenger  to  inquire,  and  found  that  C.  had  told  a  false  story.  I 
shall  go  and  see  his  mother  to-morrow.  Tommy  Brown  was  detained 
looking  for  his  drawing-book.  Frank  Mitchell  very  ingenuously  con- 
fessed that  he  "  was  hunting  for  a  four-leaved  clover !  "  Emma 
Thompson's  excuse  was,  "  My  mudder  was  away,  and  I  had  to  stay 
by  my  baby."  Jessie  Stekemper,  my  brightest  pupil,  was  absent ; 
her  brother  came  in  to  tell  me  the  reason.  He  cannot  speak  very 
good  English,  and  the  amount  of  his  explanation  was,  that  "  Jessie's 
shoes  they  was  broken  and  she  would  get  her  feet  wet,  and  the  shoe^ 
maker  he  did  not  make  her  new  shoes  done  yet."  Who  will  wonder 
that  I  was  ill-natured  when  I  got  home  this  evening  ? — Ohio  Edaeor 
tional  Monthly. 


THB    BEIiATIOB^    OF    EDUCATIOB^    TO    GOVSBKMIIBI?. 

One  principle  or  proposition  that  underlies  every  nation's  well- 
being  has  arrested  my  attention,  and  I  would  hke  to  give  others  the 
result  premising,  however,  that  to  most  of  you  nothing  new  may  be 
shown,  only  an  old  path  re-trodden.  The  proposition  is  this :  "  What- 
ever may  be  the  primary  idea  in  the  government  which  any  people 
have  adopted,  all  the  civil  institutions  which  are  also  adopted  by  that 
nation  should — ^nay,  must — conform  to  that  idea."     The  consequences 
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of  a  disagreement  between  them  are  at  once  apparent.  If  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  institutions  of  the  country  there  chances 
to  be  a  manifest  discordance,  then  internal  conflict  must  ensue. 

Compromises  may  put  off  the  fatal  day ;  but,  so  surely  as  God's 
laws  are  immutable,  conflict  must  come.  '  The  irrevocable  mu^t^  may 
be  delayed,  but  not  defied.  Laws  will  be  made  that  conflict  with 
each  other.  Sectional  prejudices  will  arise  and  demagogues  fan  them 
into  flames.  The  course  of  justice  will  be  impeded,  if  not  entirely 
arrested.  Tranquillity  will  give  place  to  discord.  Brotherly,  national 
feeling  will  be  transmutted  into  sectional  hate,  and  anarchy,  with  all 
its  array  of  attendant  evils,  must  ensue.  I  presume  that  many  of 
you,*  in  the  course  of  your  historical  reading,  have  been  struck  by  the 
constant  recurrence  o^  this  fact.  It  has  been  recorded  time  and  time 
again :  every  page  of  history  is  luminous  with  the  truth  that  such 
and  such  a  nation — Athens,  Sparta,  Genoa,  Venice,  Rome,  Poland, 
France,  and  even  proud  old  England  —  has  been  shaken  to  its  very 
foundation,  some  of  them  entirely  destroyed  and  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations,  while  others  have  escaped  as  by  fire  from  the  conse- 
quences of  this  discordance  between  the  primary,  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  their  organic  government  and  the  spirit  in  which  their  institu- 
tions and  legislation  were  founded. 

And  in  no  respect  is  this  proposition  truer  or  more  plainly  to  be 
discerned  in  its  workings  than  in  regard  to  the  primary  idea  of  a  gov- 
ernment and  its  system  of  education.  Given,  a  purely  democratic 
form  of  government  where  the  masses  rule,  and  you  must  have  an 
educational  system  that  conforms  to  it,  both  in  spirit  and  in  fact.  The 
masses  must  be  educated  ;  there  can  be  no  *'may  be"  here.  They 
must  be,  or,  blinded  by  prejudices,  enslaved  by  superstitions,  and 
depraved  by  nameless  vices,  they  become  fit  tools  for  demagogues ; 
political  suicides  wasting  their  strength  in  sectional  strife  and  party 
hate,  like  the  fabled  Bellerophon  in  the  plain  of  Wandering,  consum- 
ing themselves. 

Athens  in  her  earlier  days  was  a  pure  democracy.  The  people  met 
much  as  we  do  in  our  town-meetings,  transacted  their  business  in 
about  the  same  manner,  only  more  turbulently,  than  do  we  when  dis- 
cussing and  passing  ordinances  concerning  bridges,  roads,  cattle-roam- 
ing and  pounds.  Their  system  of  education,  however,  provided 
schools  only  for  the  rich  who  were  able  to  pay  for  an  attendant  (a 
pedagogue)  for  each  pupil,  while  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  read- 
ing, writing  and  spelling.  The  greatest  possible  attention  was,  how- 
ever, paid  to  instruction  in  oratory,  practical  composition,  music,  and 
the  principles  of  the  fine  arts.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  provided  by 
law  that  the  boys  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  all  girls  except  courtezans, 
should  not  attend  these  schools  under  any  circumstances.  And  what 
were  the  results  of  such  a  system ;  a  system  admirably  adapted  to 
produce  political  demagogues,  leaders  of  party  factions,  poets,  sophists, 
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Aspasias,  but  not  to  train  men  ?  You  know  them  well.  Every 
school-boy  and  girl  can  tell  you  of  the  downfall  of  her  glory,  of 
Aristides  the  Just,  banished  for  his  justice,  and  Socrates,  poisoned  on 
account  of  his  superior  talents  and  disposition  to  enlighten  the  people 
and  free  them  from  their  faction-thriving  and  priest-ridden  serfdom. 
Democracy  gave  way  to  aristocracy,  and  that  to  despotism. 

Rome  repeated  the  sad  history,  in  the  days  of  her  republic.  The 
idea  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  state  to  educate  all  her  children,  of 
whatever  class,  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  her  law- 
makers, or  if  it  did,  it  was  banished  as  p  chimera.  The  truth,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be,  that  a  class  here  were  determined  from  the  start  to 
be  the  ruling  class,  and  so,  in  self-preservation,  adopted  a  partial  sys- 
tem of  education.  Education  was  left  to  run  wild,  and  we  read  that 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  was  a  rare  attainment,  and  this,  with  a 
very  scanty  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  was  all  that  was  imparted ;  and 
even  this  small  modicum,  meagre  as  it  was,  was  carefully  preserved 
for  the  children  of  the  wealthy  and  haughty  patrician.  The  conse- 
quences are  readily  forseen.  The  passions  were  left  to  run  riot. 
Sensuality,  debauchery  and  nameless  vices  ensued,  to  an  extent  almost 
incredible. 

The  system  of  clientage  came  in,  followed  by  serfdom  ;  for  the  poor 
were  ignorant,  and  the  wealthy,  taking  advantage  of  their  own  know- 
ledge and  the  others'  ignorance,  forced  them  to  give  up  privilege  after 
privilege,  right  after  right,  and  again  did  aristocracy  displace  democ- 
racy ;  in  its  turn,  amid  the  scramble  for  place  and  power,  to  give  way 
to  the  worst  form  of  absolutism. 

True,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic  the  course  of  study  was 
enlarged  ;  but  the  masses  were  still  excluded  from  its  benefits,  and  the 
remedy  only  aggravated  the  disease  and  hastened  the  catastrophe, 
giving  more  power  to  the  oppressor  and  adding  to  the  degmdation  of 
the  oppressed  and  toiling  millions. 

The  tracery  could  be  followed  still  farther,  and  changes  of  domina- 
tion, of  dynasty,  and  even  changes  involving  national  existence  could 
be  traced  and  foreseen  by  watching  the  educational  systems  of  differ- 
ent nations. 

It  disproves  nothing  to  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  brutalized, 
uneducated,  barbaric  nations  have  often  overcome  cultivated  ones. 
Looking  but  a  little  more  closely  into  the  matter,  subjecting  the  nations 
named  and  their  institutions  to  a  more  rigid  examination,  you  will  se^ 
at  once  that  those  so-called  cultivated  nations  had,  by  centralized  edu^ — 
cation,  sunk  themselves  (and  by  this  I  mean  the  dominant  classes)  sc^ 
deeply  into  sensuality  and  slothful  indulgence  of  all  kinds,  and  had  sc^ 
degraded  the  masses,  that  their  nation  as  a  whole,  was  inferior  td^ 
another  nation  without  their  arts  and  culture,  whose  equality  of  culti- 
vation, rude  though  it  may  have  been,  gave  a  superiority  of  intellec- 
tual condition. — Illinois  Teacher. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 
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1.  The  area  of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  720  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  if  90 
per  c«nt.  of  the  base.    Required  the  hypothenuse. 

Am.  53.814  +  feet. 

2.  Call  the  product  of  the  perpendicular  and  base  of  the  aboTe  triangle  dbUsrs, 
and  expend  it  for  sugar  at  24  cents  a  pound,  reserving  nine  and  one-eleventh  per 
eent.  of  the  purchase  monej  as  commission.  Required  the  number  of  pounda 
bought. 

Ant,  5500. 

3  Call  the  above  number  of  pounds  dt'nuts,  and  invest  the  same  in  flour  at  16}  per 
eent.  less  than  its  real  worth,  and  sell  it  for  ten-elevenths  of  its  real  worth,  and  give 
tlie  gain  per  cent. 

Ant,    Nine  and  one-eleventh. 

4.  Get  that  part  of  the  number  of  sq.  ft.  in  the  triangle  a*  is  expressed  by  the 
last  answer,  multiply  the  result  by  22,  call  the  product  pounds,  and  state  what  per 
cent,  it  is  of  the  answer  to  the  second  example. 

Ans,    Twenty-six  and  two -elevenths, 

5.  Expend  the  same  number  of  dollars  as  denotes  the  real  worth  of  the  flour  (No. 
3)  in  cloth  at  $1.65  per  yard,  and  seU  it  for  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  asking  price 
but  for  10  per  cent,  more  than  cost.    Required  the  asking  price. 

Ant,    $968.00 

6.    Sell  three-fourths  as  many  yards  of  cloth  as  were  purchased  in  the  last  exam- 
ple, it  $200  per  yard,  and  invest  the  sum  in  cofiee  at  15  cents  a  pound.     Get  the 
coffee  roasted  at  an  expense  of  Ij  cents  per  pound,  and  allow  three- fifths  of  an 
ounce  to  each  pound  for  waste.    For  how  much  per  pound  must  it  be  sold  to  make 
•profit of  124  per  cent.? 

Ant,    Nineteen  and  two- sevenths  cents. 

7*   The  answer  to  the  fourth  example  is  wh^t  per  eent.  of  the  answer  to  the  third  } 

Ant.  288. 
^'   Add  20  per  cent,  of  the  sum  received  for  the  cofiee  to  itself,  subtract  the 
Atnoiiat  from  the  answer  to  the  fifth  example,  add  $13.00  to  the  remainder,  and  state 
^ow  long  it  will  take  the  last  sum  to  amount  to  $120.00  at  six  per  cent,  simple 
"iterest. 

Ant.    5  years,  6  months,  20  days. 

^-    Invest  the  principal  of  the  last  example  in  dry  goods  which  you  may  sell  at  an 

*^^^ce  of  6}  per  cent.    What  would  have  been  the  gain  per  cent,  had  they  been 

^^^  for  $105.00  ? 

Ant.     16}. 

^0,  Multiply  the  answer  to  the  seventh  example  by  that  of  the  ninth,  divide  the 
P'^^Qct  by  the  answer  to  the  third,  call  the  quotient  doUart  and  get  the  interest  on 
^^  ^^  the  time  expressed  in  the  answer  to  the  eighth  example,  and  find  at  what  rate 
^  ceat  that  interest  most  be  let  to  amount  to  $1,958  in  1  year,  6  months. 

Ant.    H. 
t 
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nrrBLiiEOTUAij  ahithmbtio. 


[Qnestioiu  from  the  Progressive  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  by  Horatio  N.  Robioioo,  A.  M.,  iTiaon  h 
Phinnoy,  pablishen,  New  Tork.    1859. J 

1.  David  caught  a  trout  17  inches  lon^ ;  the  tail  was  two-fifths  as  long  as  the 
body,  and  the  head  was  3  inches  long ;  how  long  was  the  tail  ? 

2.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  church  steeple  is  146  feet ;  }  of  the  height  of 
the  steeple  above  the  church,  plus  6  feet,  is  equal  to  the  height  of  the  church ;  what 
is  the  height  of  the  steeple  above  the  church  ? 

3.  A  purse  and  contents  aie  valued  at  46  shillings ;  }  of  the  value  of  the  purae  is 
equal  to  two- fifths  of  the  value  of  what  is  in  it ;  what  is  the  purse  worth  ? 

4.  Thcr  number  of  miles  that  the  distance  from  Charleston  to  Columbia  exceeds 
100  miles  equals  li|  times  the  distance  it  lacks  of  being  150  miles ;  how  £ar  is  it 
from  Charleston  to  Columbia  ? 

5.  A,  being  asked  his  age,  replied,  **  \\  times  what  I  lack  of  being  a  hundred 
jears  old  is  9  years  more  than  IJ  what  my  age  exceeds  64."    What  was  his  age  ? 

6.  A  rope  was  cut  into  3  pieces ;  the  first  piece  was  5  feet  long,  the  second  was 
as  long  as  the  first  plus  i|  of  the  third,  and  the  third  was  as  long  as  the  other  two ; 
what  was  the  length  of  the  rope  ? 

7.  A  farmer  took  money  for  stock,  as  follows  :  $18  for  swine,  $6  more  than  \ 
of  the  whole  for  sheep,  and  for  cattle  $7  less  than  |  as  much  as  for  sheep  and  swine ; 
how  many  dollars  did  he  receive  ? 

8.  Henry  earned  20  dollars  in  the  spring ;  in  the  fall  he  earned  as  much  as  in  the 
spring  and  \  as  much  as  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  summer  as  much  as  in  the  spring 
and  ffill ;  how  much  did  he  earn  in  all  ? 

9.  Jason  bought  a  watch,  and  had  $20  remaining ;  he  then  gave  2  times  the  cost 
of  the  watch  for  a  rifle,  and  had  one- seventh  of  his  money  left ;  what  did  the  rifle 
cost? 

10.  A  drover  paid  $76  for  calves  and  sheep,  paying  $3  apiece  for  calves  and  $2 
for  sheep ;  he  sold  i  of  his  calves  and  two- fifths  of  his  sheep  for  $23,  and  in  so 
doing  lost  8  per  cent,  on  their  cost ;  how  many  of  each  did  he  purchase  ? 
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BDUCATIOB^AIi    STATISTICS. 

Donations  to  oub  Colleges.  During  the  last  two  years — a  period  of  war — dur- 
ing which  our  enemies  here  and  in  Europe  confidently  predicted  our  national  ruin,  a 
most  wonderful  liberality  has  been  developed  toward  our  institutions  of  learning. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  marvelous  figures  : 

Bowdoin  College,  Me.,  has  received  $72,000,  of  which  $60,000  were  in  one 
donation. 

Dartmouth  College,  X.  H.,  has  received  $47,000. 

Middlebury  College,  Vt.,  has  received  $10,000  from  a  legacy. 

'Willisms  College  has  received  $25,000  in  one  donation. 
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Ambent  College  has  recelTed  more  than  $100,000,  in  sums  of  $60,000,  $30,000 
and  $20,000  each. 

Harrard  has  receired  a  heqoest  of  $44,000. 

AndoTer  Theological  Seminary  has  receiyed  $50,000,  of  which  $30,000  were 
from  one  firm. 

Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Ct,  has  received  nearly  $100,000. 

Yale  College  has  received  (including  $136,000  from  the  United  States  Government 
for  its  agricaltural  school)  the  mtgnificent  sum  of  $460,000 ;  to  which,  perhaps, 
$100,000  will  probably  soon  be  added.  Of  the  portion  already  paid,  the  following 
sums  have  been  given  by  individuals  in  single  donations,  viz. :  $86,000,  $60,000, 
$30,000,  $27,000,  $26,000,  $20,000,  $12,000. 

New  York  University  has  received  $60,000. 

Hamilton  College  over  $100,000. 

Rutgers'  College,  N.  J.,  has  received  $100,000. 

Princeton  College,  X.  J.,  $130,000 ;  of  which  $30,000  is  in  a  single  donation. 

Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  $60,000  in  two  donations  of  $26,000  each — 
one  from  New  York,  the  other  from  Boston. 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary  has  received  $80,000. 

Protestant  College  in  Syria,  $103,000  from  American  Christians. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  just  received 
a  donation  from  a  friend  amounting  to  $10,000,  to  be  applied  to  enlarging  the  library 
of  the  Seminary. 

Within  the  past  two  years  the  aggregate  donations  to  the  various  colleges  amount 
to  $2,600,000. 

Thb  Elevbxth  Annual  Report  op  the  Commissioneb  op  Common  Schools  pob 
Ohio  has  been  received,  from  which  we  take  the  following  statistics : 

**  Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State,  11,262.  Value  of  all  school-houses  in 
the  State,  including  grounds,  $6,168,736.  Number  of  schools,  each  graded  school 
with  its  different  departments  being  eonnted  as  one  school,  11,994.  Number  of 
high  schools,  149.  Number  of  white  youth  in  the  State,  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  as  enumerated  in  September,  1863,  922,867.  Number  of  colored 
youth  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age,  16,606.  Whole  number  of  youth 
enumerated— male,  474,061 ;  female,  464,911 ;  total,  938,972 ;  Increase  for  the  year, 
19,098.  Number  of  scholars  enrolled  in  the  schools  during  the  year — male,  363,641 ; 
lemale,  341,379  ;  total,  694,920.  Average  number  of  scholars  in  daily  attendance, 
396,266  ;  average  per  cent  of  scholars  enrolled  in  daily  attendance,  67.  Number  of 
different  persons  employed  in  schools,  during  the  year,  as  teachers— male,  7,832 ; 
fiemale,  12,826  ;  total,  20,668. 

••  Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month  (4  school  weeks)  :  In  common  schools — 
male  teachers,  $28.26 ;  female  teachers,  $17.96.  <  In  high  schools— male  teachers 
^62.87  ;  female  teachers,  $34.81.  Amount  of  school  moneys  expended  during  the 
year.  $2,738,124.88." 

••  When  I  u>ent  Boarding  'Bound:'  There  are  632  towns  in  Ohio  in  which  the 
teacbexB  board  around. 

Thbsb  are  one  hundred  and  four  churches  and  halls  opened  in  Boston  every 
Sunday  for  religious  worship,  and  the  average  attendance,  as  stated  by  sextons  and 
psatorsy  amounts  to  68,476,  in  a  population  of  176,000. 
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Thbbb  exists  in  the  whole  world  nearly  7,000,000  of  Jews,  of  whom  one-half  are 
in  Europe,  especially  in  Russia,  where  there  are  1,220.000.  The  number  in  Austria 
is  853.000  ;  in  Prussia,  284,500 ;  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  492,000.  At  Frankfort- 
OD-the-Main  there  is  one  Jew  to  sixteen  Christians.  In  Sweden  and  Norway,  only 
one  in  six  hundred.  France  contains  80,000 ;  England,  42,000  ;  and  Switzerland, 
8,200.  A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  in  the  countries  where  the  Jews  are  completely 
emancipated,  that  is  in  France,  Belgium  and  England,  their  number  is  diminishing, 
while  elsewhere  it  is  increasing. 

Rby.  B.  F.  Millabd,  the  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Brooklyn,  reporta 
that  during  the  past  six  months  he  has  sold  2,748  Tolumes  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
glTen  away  6,676. 

Thb  Catalogue  of  Beloit  College  shows  seniors  7,  juniors  20,  sophomores  17,  freah- 
men  24.    There  are  12  in  the  army  from  these  classes. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  13,000  public  schools,  with  16,000  teachers,  and  709,000 
pupils. 

Teb  Boston  Public  Library  numbers  116,934  volumes  and  31,800  pamphlets. 


SUPEBlK'TEIlDEig'T^S    QtTAHTEBLT  B£POBT. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent,  Pbovidence,  Feb.  10,  1864. 
To  ths  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gbntlembn  :  Our  schools  have  suffered  the  past  term  more  from  abf  ence  and 
irregular  attendance  than  in  any  previous  term  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Maeh 
of  this  absence  has  been  caused  by  sickness,  which  has  been  unusuallv  prevalent  in 
every  part  of  the  city.  In  some  schools  the  attendance  has  not  been  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  belonging.  With  such  obstacles,  the  usual  satisfactory 
results  ought  not  to  be  expected.  In  most  of  our  teachers  there  has  been  no  lack  of 
interest  or  of  earnest  and  faithful  effort  to  improve  and  elevate  their  schools.  In  the 
High  School,  in  particular,  and  in  the  Grammar  schools,  the  instruction  has  never 
been  more  thorough  and  of  a  higher  order.  I  regret  to  add  that  we  still  hare 
achools  that  might  and  ought  to  be  improved.  While  the  Committee  should  be 
extremely  careful  that  no  injustice  be  done  to  any  teacher,  they  should  also  not  fail 
to  protect  the  rights  of  children  in  providing  for  them  that  thorough  instruction 
which  is  justly  their  due. 

There  are  but  few  duties  more  delicate  or  difficult  to  perform  than  that  of  decid- 
ing upon  the  true  character  and  condition  of  a  school,  and  awarding  both  to  teachers 
and  pupils  that  praise  or  censure  which  they  most  truly  deserve.  Different  examin- 
ers have  different  standards  of  excellence,  by  which  they  judge  of  a  school,  and 
these  are  sometimes  of  an  opposite  character,  so  that  the  same  school  may  be  by  one 
standard  considered  excellent,  and  by  another  almost  worthless.  Many  judge  of  a 
school  by  its  appearance,  at  the  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term,  without  mak- 
ing any  inquiry  how  such  results  have  been  obtained.  If  the  school  is  orderly,  the 
xecltations  prompt  and  accurately  recited,  and  most  of  the  questions  answered  cor- 
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rectly,  they  decide  withoat  hesitation  that  the  school  must  be  a  good  one,  and  that 
teachers  and  pupils  are  deserving  of  high  commendation.  But  at  such  an  examina- 
tion, or  rather  exhibition,  it  does  not  appear  how  long  the  scholars  have  been  pre- 
paring to  exhibit  themselyes  in  this  creditable  manner.  None  but  those  most  inter- 
ested know  how  many  times  the  same  questions  have  been  asked  and  repeated  during 
the  term.  Many  teachers  feel  that  the  reputation  and  character  of  their  schools 
depend  upon  the  show  they  can  make  at  these  quarterly  exhibitions.  So  long  as 
this  is  the  case,  their  main  efforts  will  be  to  secure,  some  way  or  other,  the  appro- 
bation of  the  committee  on  these  occasions  ;  and  they  will  have  before  them  contin- 
ually a  temptation  too  powerful  for  most  to  resist — to  review  previous  studies 
unnecessarily — to  make  but  slow  progress,  and  to  keep  back  their  brightest  scholars 
that  they  may  make  a  brilliant  show. 

Some  make  good  order  and  discipline  the  criterion  of  excellence  in  a  school.  If 
the  pupils  sit  erect  and  motionless  like  little  statues,  fearing  to  turn  either  to  the 
right  or  left  lest  they  should  break  some  petty  or  unnecessary  rule,  and  are  watched 
by  the  teacher  with  an  eagle  eye,  and  with  the  rattan  ready  to  inflict  a  blow  for  the 
slightest  movement,  whether  it  be  involuntary  or  otherwise,  they  are  too  ready  to 
decide  that  such  a  school  must  be  in  a  most  excellent  condition,  and  teachers  are 
often  misled  by  the  approbation  they  receive  from  visitors  for  such  kind  of  rigid 
discipline.  There  is  also  great  liability  to  err  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  a 
school  by  comparing  one  with  another  of  the  same  grade,  without  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  superior  advantages  and  the  greater  facilities  one  has  over  another.  In 
some  the  attendance  is  much  more  regular  and  constant  than  in  others.  The  per- 
centage of  absence  in  our  schools  varies  from  two  per  cent,  to  forty.  Many  teachers 
receive  very  important  aid  from  the  codperation  of  parents.  This  can  be  fully  appre- 
ciated by  those  only  who  have  to  conduct  their  schools  without  it.  Truancy,  with 
its  train  of  evils,  which  never  have  been  and  never  can  be  adequately  portrayed, 
casts  a  blighting  influence  unequally  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Some  teachers 
haTe  to  struggle  and  contend  continually  against  it,  while  others  have  much  less 
annoyance  from  this  source. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  in  each  grade  is  not  always  the  same.  There  is  fre- 
quently a  great  difference  in  this  respect.  This  must  of  necessity  be  the  6ase  where 
the  population  is  fluctuating.  When  the  lower  grade  of  a  school  is  crowded,  the 
scholars  in  the  next  higher  must  be  advanced  to  make  room,  even  if  they  are  not 
fnlly  prepared  for  promotion,  so  that  a  comparison  with  other  schools  would  be  not 
only  nnfavorable,  but  also  unjust  to  teacher  and  scholars.  In  forming  a  correct 
opinion  of  a  school ,  or  in  judging  of  the  character  and  efficiency  of  a  teacher,  we 
ahoold,  in  the  first  place  ascertain  how  much  has  been  accomplished  in  a  given  time, 
and  whether  this  is  advance  or  review.  This  is  absolutely  essential  to  a  correct 
decision.  We  should  then  carefully  examine  how  perfectly  and  thoroughly  the  work 
has  been  done,  and  what  have  been  the  facilities  the  teacher  has  enjoyed,  and  what 
obstacles  and  hindrances  he  has  had  to  encounter.  These  should  have  their  full 
weight  and  influence  in  making  up  our  judgment  of  a  teacher  or  a  school.  There 
are  other  considerations  also  which  should  be  taken  into  the  account. 

The  methods  of  teaching  and  kind  of  discipline  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 
A  teacher  may  be  successful  in  securing  obedience  to  his  authority,  he  may  know 
how  to  adapt  his  explanations  exactly  to  the  capacity  and  comprehension  of  each 
pnpil,  and  the  recitations  in  all  the  studies  may  be  prompt  and  nearly  perfect,  and 
yet  he  may  be  fiar  £rom  being  a  teacher  of  the  highest  order.'    His  discipline  may  be 
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harsh,  unfeeling  and  unnecessarily  severe,  and  there  may  be  little  or  no  sympal 
between  him  and  his  pupils.  The  moral  power  of  personal  intercourse  may 
entirely  wanting,  and  the  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  may  be  rather  of  a  militi 
than  a  parental  character. 

But  the  highest  qualities  of  a  teacher  and  the  most  Tslued  characteristic  o1 
school  cannot  be  subjected  to  any  test  or  examination.  They  can  be  fully  apprec 
ted  only  by  the  pupils  themselves,  and  by  those  who  see  the  fruits  in  an  after  li 
A  true  teacher  has  higher  motives  of  action  than  the  approbation  of  those  who  ei 
ploy  him.  His  reward  coi^es  through  the.  consciousness  of  having  discharged  ] 
whole  duty.  The  routine  of  the  school-room  he  regards  as  an  indispensable  a 
important  work,  and  he  prepares  himself  for  it  daily,  that  it  may  be  performed  in  t 
most  unexceptionable  manner ;  but  he  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  this.  There 
something  nobler  at  which  he  aims — the  formation  of  a  character,  pure,  elevated  ai 
enduring,  when  all  else  shall  fail. 

As  a  method  of  teaching  somewhat  novel  has  been  received  and  recently  urg 
upon  the  attention  of  our  teachers,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  of  the  errc 
that  may  result  from  its  adoption.  I  refer  to  what  is  called  object  or  representati 
teaching^  I  am  not  disposed  to  object  to  all  that  is  included  in  this  method.  Thi 
is  in  it  much  tlftt  is  valuable,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  teacher  will  give  1 
and  power  to  his  teaching.  But  inexperienced  teachers,  who  do  not  understand 
proper  limits,  nor  know  how  to  apply  it,  often  make  the  most  ludicrous  caricatt 
of  teaching  that  can  be  imagined.  One  of  the  common  errors  to  which  teachers  i 
prone,  and  which  attracts  the  attention  of  examiners  of  schools,  is  that  of  crowd! 
and  burdening  the  memories  of  children  without  ideas.  This  has  often  been  point 
out  as  a  great  fault,  and  should  be  most  assiduously  avoided. 

To  remedy  this,  the  object  method  has  been  introduced,  which  often  leads  to  t 
opposite  extreme.  One  of  its  fundamental  principles  is  that  pupils  should  ne' 
attempt  to  commit  to  memory  anything  they  do  not  fully  understand.  This  error 
equally  fatal  to  all  successful  teaching.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  very  gr 
utility  of  visible  objects  in  quickening  and  aiding  the  memory,  in  making  all  teai 
ing  life-like  and  real,  in  giving  substantial  verity  to  every  mental  act.  And  t 
undoubtedly  has  been  undt^rvalued  and  too  mucn  neglected  by  the  great  body 
teachers.  The  perceptive  faculties  of  children  have  not  been  called  into  act' 
exercise  as  early  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  Pupils,  after  learning  the  names 
objects,  should  associate  with  them  their  form,  color,  qualities  and  uses.  Uni 
proper  limitation,  this  is  wise  and  skillful  teaching.  But  to  require  children 
understand  the  meaning  of  every  word  before  learning  to  spell  them,  and  to  hi 
dear  and  correct  ideas  associated  with  every  word  in  a  sentence  before  reading  it 
not  only  impracticable,  but  preposterous  and  absurd ;  and  how  any  one  who  has  1: 
any  experience  in  teaching  could  adopt  and  advise  such  a  theory,  is  unaccountabl 

The  first  step  in  teaching  children  how  to  spell,  is  to  require  them  to  make  cert 
articulate  sounds,  and  then  to  connect,  by  an  effort  of  memory,  the  proper  repreei 
tations  of  these  sounds,  whether  they  be  letters  or  words.  The  knowledge  of  ' 
meaning  or  the  use  of  a  word,  if  it  could  be  acquired,  would  not  aid  the  pupil 
the  least  in  learning  to  spell  it,  but  would  in  most  cases  be  a  hinderance  by  diatn 
ing  his  mind,  and  thus  lessening  the  impression  on  the  memory.  The  same  is  equa 
true  in  regard  to  the  first  exercises  in  reading.  Pupils  can  acquire  distinctness 
articulation  and  correct  pronunciation,  which  are  the  prime  elements  of  all  gc 
reading,  quite  as  well  and  even  better  without  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  wo: 
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thwLxx  they  can  with  this  knowledge.  This  is  in  accordance  with  that  well  known 
and  established  principle,  that  when  the  mind  is  concentrated  upon  one  thing  at  a 
time  it  can  accomplish  it  better  than  when  distracted  by  seyeral  objects. 

X^  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  children  learn  to  spell  much  more  readily  when 
yoi&xig  than  they  do  after  they  have  become  interested  in  other  studies.  Every 
tea^clier  of  experience  understands  this.  But  after  they  have  learned  to  spell  and 
proT^ooDce  correctly  the  names  of  objects,  then  they  should  be  made  acquainted  with 
tbeijr  fonn,  qualities  and  uses.  And  this  can  be  best^one  by  visible  representations, 
n&e  process  is  similar  in  reading.  When  children  have  acquired  a  clear  and  distinct 
irticniation,  and  can  pronounce  words  at  sight  readily  and  correctly,  then,  and  not 
till  Chen,  are  they  prepared  to  advance  another  step,  and  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
words  i»hen  used  singly,  and  when  arranged  in  sentences.  It  will  then  be  proper  to 
te&cli  gradually  tone,  modulation  and  emphasis. 

Prtqutnt  mistakes  are  committed  in  making  children  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  'wordf.    They  are  often  required  «to  explain  or  define  the  meaning  of  a  word  of 
wliich  they  are  ignorant,  by  the  use  of  another  of  which  they  know  even  less.    This 
is  finite  common  in  some  of  our  school  books.     The  only  true  method  is  to  explain 
lad  illoitnte  what  is  unknown  by  that  which  is  well  known.     A  child  must  be 
taught  to  employ  a  word  to  express  thoughts  and  ideas  of  his  own,  before  he  can 
VQ-derstand  its  meaning  or  its  use.    He  may  learn  to  define  words  as  they  are  defined 
in  some  of  the  primary  school  dictionaries,  as  follows :    A  letter  is  an  epistle,  and 
an  epistle  a  letter  ;  an  event  is  an  incident,  and  an  incident  is  an  event ;  jagged  is 
J^SS7i  ind  jaggy  is  jagged ;  astonishment  is  amazement,  and  amazement  is  astonish- 
ment; and  he  may  be  both  astonished  and  amazed  at  how  much  he  knows,  but  the 
hright  and  happy  vision  will  sooner  or  later  pass  away  like  mist,  before  the  true 
light  of  knowledge. 

Ihe  number  of  pupils  registered  the  past  term  is  smaller  than  in  several  of  the 
P'^^^g  terms.    The  whole  number  is  7,119  ;  in  the  High  School  there  are  269 ;  in 
^  Grammar,  2,122 ;  in  the  Intermediate,  1,891 ;  and  in  the  Primary,  2,837. 
^  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Supt,  Public  SchooU. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


|5*o  Walton's  Wmtten  ARrrHMExic.  To  which  is  appended  a  Complete  Sys- 
^?^  of  Reviews  in  the  form  of  Dictation  Exercises.  By  G.  A.  Walton,  Principal 
^^  Oliver  Grammar  School,  Lawrence,  Mass.  Boston :  Brewer  &  Tileston.  1865. 
I>|.  ^  gave  a  brief  notice  of  Walton's  Written  Arithmetic  in  our  Jan.  issue,  but  to 
^.  ^  appreciate  its  merits,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  it  in  connection  with  the  Key. 
1^  ^^  the  Key»  this  Arithmetic  becomes  an  impor^mt  addition  to  the  means  hitherto 
^j/^  for  teaching  Arithmetic.  The  Key  contains  166  pages,  occupied  chiefly  with 
^j|.  ^^a  to  examples ;  the  first  fifty  pages  containing  the  answers  to  examples  not 
])^^^«d  in  the  Arithmetic,  and  the  remaining  100  pages  consisting  of  numerous 
^p^'^tion  Exercises,  by  means  of  which  the  pupil  may  be  exercised  upon  every 
^^^  treated  in  the  book  with  additional  examples,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
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book  that  no  more  time  is  occupied  in  giving  the  examples  to  a  class  than  "^(i^        . 
reqoired  to  give  out  an  ordinary  lesson.  y'/ 

This  is  a  feature  which  is  calculated  to  bring  the  book  into  general  favor 
practical  teachers.  A^ 

On  farther  examination  of  the  Arithmetic,  its  practical  character  la  very  appar^^ 


Thb   Musical   Friekd.     A  c(ftlection  of  chaste  Vocal  Music,  with  Piano-foits 

Accompaniment.    Together  with  a  selection  of  beautiful  Piano  pieces  and  duets 

for  four  hands.     Published  by  Henry  Tolman  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  lovers  of  music  will  find  in  this  work  some  choice  choruses,  beautiful  mune 
and  charming  songs  for  the  home  and  the  concert. 

Tolman  &  Co.  are  also  constantly  publishing  new  sheet  music  for  the  piano.  We 
notice  among  the  most  recent  the  following  :  **  Remembrance  of  Home  "  ;  •*  Happy 
Hours  "  ;  ••  St.  Cloud  " ;  ••  Sul  Mare  "  ;  ••  Maon  Behind  the  Trees  "  ;  "  Moonlit 
Streams";  «•  I  love  in  Thoughts  to  Listen";  •«  Leaf  by  Leaf  the  Roses  Fall"; 
••  Visions  of  the  Dear  Departed  "  ;  ••  From  our  Homes  Loved  Ones  are  Fading." 
Indeed  any  thing  in  the  department  of  music  can  be  found  at  No.  291  Waahington 
street,  Boston. 


Freaks   on   the   Fells  ;    or,   Three  Months  Ruttieation.      By  R.  M.  Ballantyne. 

Boston  :   Crosby  &  Ainsworth. 

Mr.  Sudbury,  pater familiat,  is  a  downright  whole-soul  Englishman,  who  belieTes 
all  things  possible,  thereiore  whatever  he  undertakes,  whether  business  or  pleaaure» 
it  is  with  all  his  might.  Mrs.  Sudbury  is  the  opposite,  believes  all  things  impossible, 
and  therefore  never  moves  except  by  compulsion.  The  young  Sudburies  are  found 
at  different  points  between  these  wide  extremes.  Their  three  months  experience  in 
Scotland  is  both  grave  and  ludicrous,  and  will  give  the  reader  an  hoar's  pleasant 
entertainment  in  tbe  perusal. 


A  Spelling  Book  for  Advanced  Classes.    By  W.  T.  Adams.    Boston :  Brewer 

&  Tileston,  publishers. 

Here  are  about  five  thousand  words,  arranged  in  columns  of  thirty  each,  without 
regard  to  classification  either  by  sounds  or  letters ;  so  that  the  pupil,  in  order  to  spell 
the  words  correctly  must  be  independently  a  good  speller,  without  helps  or  promp- 
ters. This,  we  believe,  is  the  true  method  with  older  scholars.  Any  one  who  can 
spell  all  the  words  here  arranged  need  not  fear  any  embarrassment  in  the  written 
intercourse  of  common  life. 


Mind,  Matter,  Monet,  Beautt. — Webster's  Quarto  Dictionary,  as  now  published, 
is  said  to  have  cost  more  intellectual  labor,  more  money  in  its  <«  getting  up,"  and  to 
contain  more  matter,  and  a  larger  number  of  beautiful  engravings,  than  any  single 
volume  ever  before  published  for  popular  use  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Bell  & 
Daldy,  the  new  publshers  of  Bohn's  libraries,  are  to  be  the  Loudon  publishers  of 
this  magnificent  Tolume. 
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Thb  London  Quartealy  axd  North  British  Reviews. — We  have  received  from 
Ihc  Te-publishers,  Leonard  Scott  &  Co.,  38  Walker  street.  New  York,  the  January 
numberd  of  the  above  Reviews. 

These  Reviews  are  the  great  crucibles  into  which  all  literature  and  history  which 
make  any  permanent  impression  on  the  public  mind  must  pass  and  there  be  fully 
tested,  and  everything  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  truth  is  placed  in  its  proper 
position,  while  that  which  can  be  of  no  permanent  benefit  is  rejected.  Every  reader 
deairing  to  improve  by  reading  will  be  sure  to  peruse  these  Reviews.  The  fact  that 
the  London  Quarterly  has  been  published  for  more  than  sixty  years  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  its  popularity. 


Thb  Atlantic  Monthly. — The  March  number  of  this  magazine,  which,  for  excel- 
lence has  no  superior  in  the  world,  has  been  placed  on  our  table.  Its  contents  are 
such  as  will  interest  every  class  of  readers.  The  success  of  the  Monthly  is  just  what 
mi^ht  be  expected  when  such  publishers  undertake  so  important  an  enterprise  as 
giring  character  to  the  general  literature  of  a  great  nation. 

Subscription  price,  $4.00.     We  will  send  Atlantic  and  Schoolmaster  for  $4.00. 


Wb  call  the  special  attention  of  teachers  to  the  article  on  «*  English  Composition," 
by  ••  R.  P.  I>."  Those  who  find  it  difficult  to  interest  pupils  in  writing  composi- 
tions will  be  assisted  by  perusing  carefully  the  suggestions  made  by  the  writer. 


Harper's  Wbsrly  and  Monthly. — The  March  numbers  have  been  received  and 
they  are  full  of  interesting  articles.  As  an  illustrated  paper,  no  weekly  can  com- 
pare with  Harper's.    They  can  be  obtained  at  any  news  store  in  the  country. 


TxACHXBB,  do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  writing  fluid  which  flows  readily 
and  makes  your  page  look  smooth  ?  If  you  desire  the  very  best  article  in  market, 
call  at  Frank  Gay's,  140  Westminster  street. 


**  Orajcmar." — In  this  article,  on  page  1  of  this  number,  next  to  the  last  line,  the 
word  **  opprobions  "  should  be  spelled  opprobrious,  a  mistake  marked  by  the  author 
in  the  proof,  but  overlooked  by  the  printer  in  correcting. 


T3jt  who  brings  ridicule  to  bear  against  truth  finds  in  his  hand  a  blade  without  a 
hilt — more  likely  to  cut  himself  than  anybody  else. 
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"GET  THE  BEST!" 

TEXT-BOOKS  ON  BOTANY, 

By  PnaF.  ASA  GHAF,  of  Harvard  University. 

These  Books  present  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and 

developments  of  the  science,  nnd  have  been  recommended  by  almost  every  eminent 
Botanist  in  the  country. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exartness  and  clearness  of  description,  accurate  and 
scientific  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

"Dr.  Gray  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  Botany  in  the  United 
States,  and  among  the  highest  in  nil  countries." — Dii.  Lindlby,  of  London, 

"  Prof.  Gray  is  well  known  as  the  most  eminent  theoretical  and  practical  Botanist  in 
our  country;  and  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  plants  of  North  America,  have  been  such  as  no  other  perbon  has  enjoyed." — ^Prof. 
John  Tokrey,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

"  Few  men  hive  ever  eoualled  him  (GrayJ  in  scientific  research,  or  excelled  him  in 
scientific  deduction. — Sir  Wm.  Hookeb,  Royal  Botanist  of  England. 

THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  — Containino;  a  Popular  Flora,  or  an 

Arrangement  and  Description  of  Common   Plants,  both   Wild  and  Cultivated. 

Illustrated  by  more  than  500  Drawings  from  Nature. 
This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive,  and  beautifully  illustrated  Botany  for  Young  Pbo- 
PLE,  intended  to  teach  them  how  to  begin  to  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one  large  and 
easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of  Nature. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  &  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.— 

Illustrated  by  over  360  Wood  cuts ;   to  which  is  added  a  copious  Glossary,  or  Dic- 
tionary of  Botanical  Terms. 
This  book  is  intended  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  classes  in  the  Higher  Schools. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.— A  comprehensive  Flora  of  the  North- 
ern States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  System,  To  which  is  added  Garden  Botany,  and  Four- 
teen beautiful  Plates  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  etc. 

LESSONS  AND  MANUAL.— This  work,  in  one  volume,  is  the 

one  most  used  as  a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany. 
With  this  book  in  hand,  the  garden,  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  hill-side,  the  mountain- 
top,  and  valley,  all  become  teachers,  vocal  with  instruction,  not  curious  merely,  but 
useful  and  interesting. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  AND  VEG- 

E  FABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.— Being  k  fifth  revised  edixion  of  the  *•  Botanical  Text- 
Book,**  illustrated  by  over  1,300  Wooa-cuts,  to  which  is  added  a  full  Glossary,  or 
Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,  WITH  MOSSES  &  LIVERWORTS. 

With  Twenty-two  Plates,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Cryptogamia. 

oQo 

flg**  Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examination  or 
introduction.     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  &  60  WAliKSB  8TBEET,  JU'E'W  70BK. 

W.  A.  WILDE,  Agent,  Care  of  Crosby  ^  Aitmvorth,  Boston,  Ma^9. 
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ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 


Constanthf  on  Hand  and  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices^ 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND ; 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


-oOo- 


Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New, 
BOlSriSJ^EY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK. 


oOo- 


The  manufacturer,  after  years  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 
to  the  public  generally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE,  and  feels  confident  that  a  single 
trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  ]  nk,  will  establish  it  permanently  in  their  estimation. 

It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

First.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Second.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 

USED. 
Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
Fourth.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifth.      IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 

"*  FRANK  L.  CAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOB  RHODE  ISLAND. 


ROSS'   A.MERICA.]Sr 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 

The  Pioneer  and  Most  Extensive  Ustablisfiment  in  the  United  States. 

QU'  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
N.  B.    Every  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office,-.— Ghardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 


(Near  the  Bevere  House,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Directions  for  Inserting  and  Using 

J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

FOR  THE  NO.  1  INK-WELL,  bore  a  hole  1^  inch  diameter.  It  can  be  used  in  the 
holes  where  other  wells  have  been  inserted. 

FOR  THE  NO.  2  INK-WELL,  bore  the  socket  hole  2  inch  diameter,  and  {  inch  deep, 
then  a  1|  inch  hole  bored  through,  by  two  common  centre  bits. 

Insert  and  fasten  in  the  Ink-well,  with  two  common  screws  (i  inch  No.  4),  so  that  they 
will  come  in  a  line  from  the  front  to  back  of  desk. 

TO  CLEANSE  OR  FILL  THE  GLASS  FONT,  unscrew  the  cap  with  the  key ;  take 
the  font  out  of  the  well ;  when  filled,  replace  it,  and  screw  the  cap  on  with  your  thumb 
and  finger,  and  lock  the  same  with  the  key. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congresf,  in  the  year  1860,  by  Joseph  L.  Boss,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Coart  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


SCHOLFIELO'S 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE 

i 

81  &  87  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

FOUNDED  BY  A.  O.  S.,  A.  D.  1846. 


Writing,   Book  -  Keeping,  Mathematics,   Common   English 
Branches,  Languages,  Surveying, 

Nabigation,  JHecijanical  anU  ^P^wpectifae  ©ratoing* 

Instruction  on  the  NO-CLASS  SYSTEM.     Each  student  receives  special  instruction. 
It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  Commercial  School  in  this  country  where  Book-keep- 
ing is  tatsgTU  tcithout  the  use  of  Text-Books. 


A  LADIES'  DEPAP.TMENT 

Has  been  recently  added  to  the  Institution,  where  rare  facilities  are  offered  for  acquiring 

An  English  and  Classical  Education. 

For  particulars,  send  for  a  Circular.    Address 

A.  G.  SCHOLFIELD,  Providence,  R,  I. 

It 


.    -*:::^^- 


i£v. 


FIELD'S 


STOBE, 

No.  205  Westminster  St.,  Corner 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


At  this  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medicines,  Drugs, 
Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c. 

FieliTs  Casterine  Hair  Tonic^  Field's  Orange  Flower  and  Orris 
Tooth  Paste^  Fields  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache^  Fields  Camphorated 
Glycerine  Ice^  Dyer^s  Healing  Embrocation^  and  other  valuable  prepa- 
rations. AlsOy  Fields  SODA^  with  his  unrivalled  Cream  Syrups 
and  the  celebrated  KISSING  EN  WATER. 

Readers  of  The  Schoolmajster.  and  the  public  generally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call. 


ISrOT^    REA.DY. 


The  American   Union  Speaker j^ 

BY  JOHN  D.  PHLBRICK, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 


Standard  and  Recent  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Recitatio*: 

and  Declamation  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.     With 

Introductory  Remarks  on  Elocution,  and  Explanatory 

Notes.     Crown  Octavo,  half  morocco,  618 

pages.     Retail  price,  $2.25. 


A  Book  for  Every  Student  of  Elocution. 

The  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work,  as  an 

American  Educator — foremost  amons  the  practical  working  members  of  his  profession— 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence  and  usefulness,  rio  one  has  had  better  oppor* 
tunities  to  judge  what  was  needed  in  this  department,  and  no  one  could  bring  to  the  task 
of  the  preparation  of  the  proper  book  a  wider  experience,  a  better  judgment  or  a  more 
correct  taste. 


The  followini;  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  Thb  American  Union  S^baksr: 

1.  The  combination  in  one  volume  of  Standard  and  Recent  Selec- 

tions. 

2.  The  judicious  selection  of  pieces  :    and  they  are  not  only  well 

chosen,  but  are  of  the  proper  length,  and  conveniently  classified  and  arranged. 
It  does  not  contain  a  single  extract  which  is  not  of  the  highest  order  of  its  kind, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

3.  The  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  variety  of  modern,  patriotic 

and  popular  selection8,~most  of  them  called  forth  by  our  national' crisis,-^ai ted 
to  inspire  a  national  enthusiasm  and  an  undying  love  of  country. 

4.  The  biographical  and  descriptive  notes  necessary  to  a  proper  appre- 

ciation of  the  ciicumstanccs  under  which  the  pieces  were  spoken  or  written. 

5.  The  valuable  summary  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  to  teach- 

ers and  students  under  the  head  of  **  Introductory  Kemarks  on  Elocution.'* 

6.  The  superior  style  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  it  being  hand- 

somely printed  and  bound. 

This  is  a  book  suited  not  only  for  the  school-room,  but  one,  which  as  a  choice  treasury 
of  the  gems  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Tongue,  would  find  a  fit  place  in 
every  well  chosen  library. 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

TAGGARB  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


A  ^E^  jijjD  Important  Scientific  Invention. 

PERCE'S 

MAGNETIC    GLOBES, 


COMBINING 


Instruction  with  Entertainment. 


TVis  elegant  educational  apparatus  consists  of  a  sphere  of  hollow  iron,  on  which  the 
TiTiou 8  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  faithfully  depicted,  presenting,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  a  neatly-finished  Terrestrial  Globe ;  but  accompanying  Perce's 
Globe  are  a  number  of 

"MAGNETIC    OBJECTS," 

representing  the  races  of  mankind,  animal;*,  light- houses,  ships  and  steamers,  which, 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  Globe  by  the  forre  of  magnetic  attraction,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  attraction  of  graTit&tion,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  its  diurnal  motion,  the 
Ticisftitttdes  of  day  and  night,  and  a  number  of  other  phenomena,  otherwise  incompre- 
hentible  to  children. 

The  Maps  with  which  the  larger  Globes  are  mounted,  are  colored  physically  and  politi- 
cilly  under  the  direction  of  Professor  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  on  the  method  adopted  in  his 
celebrated  series  of  School  Maps ;  thus  giving  to  the  Magnetic  Globes  a  fidelity  to  Nature 
which  cannot  be  found  in  other  Globes.  Piofessor  Guyot  has  also  prepared  for  the 
Libnry  Globe  a  series  of  profiles  of  the  various  Continents,  which,  being  mounted  on 
magnets,  and  placed  in  their  proper  powiions  on  the  Globe,  afford  an  accurate  view  of 
the  contour  of  the  Earth's  surface,  its  mountains,  its  plateaus,  plains,  and  valleys. 

■  ■■     ■  oQo 

"Tha  invention  is  really  ingenious,  and  will  greatly  interest  young  students  in  Gcog- 
rapny.  besides  affording  them  much  instructive  amusement." — N,  Y.  Evening  Past. 

*'With  this  Globe,  a  child  has  become  a  diligent  student  of  Geography,  and  enjoys  no 
pUymore  keenly  than  for  somebody  *  to  make  the  world.'  " — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

•'Calculated  to  facilitate  greatly  the  study  of  Geography."— iV.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

"Worthy  ihe  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Globe."— iV.  Y.  Herald. 

"One  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  we  have  seen  for  at  once  amusing  and  instructing 
children."— J^.  Y.  Evangelist. 

**lt9  general  introduction  into  schools  would  simplify  the  study  of  Geography  one* 
ha]f."-.V.  r.  Weekly  Day-Book. 

oQo 

SIZES    AND    PRICES. 

No.  1.    Library,  12  inches  in  Diameter,  Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  $25  00 

No.  2.        »•          12    "        •»         "          Plain  Stand,  18  00 

No.  3.  Students,  5    "        •«         "          Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  6  00 

No.  4.        ••           6    "        ••         •«           Plain  Stand,  4  00 

No.  0.     Primary,  3    "        •*         **                 a  2  00 

Suitable  Magnetic  Objects  accompany  each  Olobe. 

They  arc  securely  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  can  be  safely  sent  any  distano*t  by  Express. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 


124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


S.  R.  Urbino's  Catalogue  of  Standard  Educational  WorkSi 

FOB  THIS  STUDY  FOBEiaN  liANGUAQES. 

F  R  E  3Sr  O  H  - 

Otto's  French  Conversation  Grammar.      Thoroughly  revised  by  ^rcd:  B^her, 
Instructor  in  French  at  Harvard  College.     I'iino,  cloth.     Price,  Sl'75. 

L'Instuucteur  de  L'Enpance.     (A  first  Book  for  Children  to  study  French.) 
By  L.  Boncoeur.     12mo,  cloth.     Price  1)0  cents. 

Elementary  French  Reader.     By  Mad.  M.  Gibert.     12mo,  boards.    Price  40  cents. 

Lucie  :    Familiar  Conversations  in  French  and  English,  for  Children.     12mo,  cloth. 
Price  90  cents- 

New  Guide  to  Modern  Conversation,  in  French  and  English.    By  "Whitcomb  and 
Bellenger.     l6mo,  cloth.     Price,  Sl.OO. 

Sadler's  Couhs  de  Vehsions  ;    or.  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French. 
Annotated  and  revised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Gillette.     IGrao.     Price,  $1.2o. 

-^sop's  Fables  IN  French.     Neje  revised  edition.     16mo,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

HisTORiE  DE  la  Merb  Michel  et  de   Son  Chat.      Par  Emilie  de  la   BedolUere. 
With  a  Vocabulary.     16mo,  cloth.     Price,  75  cents. 

Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris.     Par  Madame  Foa.     12mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 

Trois  Mois  Sous  la  Nkige.     Par  Jaqucs  Porchat.      IGmo,  cloth.     Price  90  centa. 
Ouvrage  couronne  par  I'Academie  Fran^aise. 

L'Htstorie  de  France.     Par  M.  Lame  Fleury.     16mo,  cloth.     Price  $1.60. 

Le  Clos-Pommier.     Par  Amedee  Achard.     12mo,  cloth.    Price  80  cents. 

Soirees  Litteraires.    Causeries  de  Salon.    Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (nee  Bollin). 
16mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 

Practical  French  Instructor.    By  P.  W.  Gengembre.    Revised  edition.    90  cents. 


Otto's  German  Conversation  Grammar.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  Otto.  Seventh  revised 
edition.     1  vol.,   12mo,  cloth.     Price,  jar2.00. 

Introductory  Grammar.    By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  90  cents. 

Oehlschl.eger'8  Pronouncing  German  Dictionary.  16mo,  (841  pages,)  clotlu 
Price,  Sfl.60. 

Die  Irrlichteji.    Ein  Marchen.     12nio.     Price  60  cents. 

Veroissmeinnicht.    Von  Puilitz.     With  English  Notes.     12mo.    Price  40  cents. 

La  Rabuiata. — Das  M-*:dchen  von  Treppi.  Zwei  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse.  I2mo. 
Price  35  cents. 

Immensee.    Novclle  von  Th.  Storm.     With  English  Notes.     12mo,  price  40. 

Faust.    Eine  Tragodie  von  Goethe.    Paper,  $1.00  ;  cloth,  $1.25, 

WiLHELM  Tell,  ein  Schauspiel  von  Schiller.     Paper,  60  cents ;  cloth,  90  cento. 

Einer  Muss  Heirathen,  von  Wilhelmi;  and  Eioenrinn,  von  Benedix.   Price  40  eta. 

Undine.    Ein  Marchen  von  De  La  Motto  Fouque    With  Vocabulary.     Price  60  centa. 


L.  B.  CuoRE.    Italian  Grammar.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $:2.00. 


College  &txit6  of  JHoUern  JFrencij  ^lags* 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  B6cher.    12mo,  paper.    40  cents  each. 
I.    La  Bataille  de  Dames.    Par  Scribe  et  Legouve. 
II.    La  Maison  db  Penarvan.    Par  Jules  Sandeau. 

III.  La  Poudrb  Aux  Yeux.     Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Martin. 

IV.  Les  Petits  Oisbaux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Delacour. 
V.    La  Joie  Fait  Peur.    Par  Mme.  de  Girardin. 

VI.    Mademoiselle  db  la  Seiolierb.    Par  J.  Sandeau. 

WITH  VOCABULARIES. 
Trots  Proverbes.    Par  Th.  Leclercq.    30  cents. 
Valerie.    Par  Scribe.    Price  25  cents. 
Le  Village.    Par  0.  Feuillet.    25  cents. 
Lb  Collier  db  Perles.    Par  Maz^res.    25  cents. 


MODEBN  FBENCH  PliATS  FOB  CHIIiDBEN.    With  Vooabularies. 

La  Petite  Maman;  par  Mme.  de  M.  Le  Bracelet;  par  Madame  de  Gaulie.  I2mo, 
paper.    Price  25  cents. 

La  Vieille  Cousins.    Lbs  Ricochets.    12mo,  paper.    Price  25  cents. 

Le  Testament  db  Madame  Patural  ;  par  E.  Souvestre.  La  Demoiselle  db  St. 
Cyr.     12mo,  paper.    25  cents. 

New-Year's  Day  (with  Vocabulary).    For  translation  into  French.  16mo,  paper.  30c. 
Dr.  Rimmer's  Elements  of  Design.    With  36  Plates.    Price  $3.00. 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS. 

JU8T    PUBLISHED. 

I.    WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY.    A  Treatise  on 

the  Preparation,  Ori^ATiixation,  Employments,  Government  and  Authorities  of  Schools. 
Bt  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School, 
MillersTille,  Pa.     1  vol.,  12mo.    $1.26. 


II.    A  GUIDE  TO  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHILOSOPHY. 

FRICKS  PHYSICAL  TECHNICS ;  or  Practical  Instructioni*  for  making  experiments 
in  PhjsicA  and  the  construction  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the  most  limited  means.  By 
Dr.  I.  Frick,  Director  of  the  High  School  at  Freiburg,  and  Professor  of  Physics  in  the 
Lvceum.  Translated  hy  Dr.  John  D.  Easter,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia.     1  vol.,  8vo.    Amply  illustrated. 

From  SiUiman*8  Journal :  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  all  teachers  of  Physics, 
and  especially  to  those  whose  situation  or  circumstances  rut  them  off  from  access  to  a 
gfood  collection  of  Physical  Instruments.  •  ♦  •  While  the  most  expert  demonstrator 
may  gain  some  useful  hints  from  Dr.  Trick's  book,  the  less  experienced  teacher  and 
stadent  will  find  it  an  invaluable  vade  mecum  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

in.     SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD.    Including 

1.  A  Ntw  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  of  Learning  French,  grounded  on  Nature's 
teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Gram- 
mars used  in  our  schools.     12mo. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  French  Syntax;  or  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and  Intellectual 
Method  for  Learning  French ;  wherein  Learners  have  to  make  direct  application  of 
French  Rules  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax.    i2mo. 

3.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Arranged  as  a  Guide  for 
the  construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System  of  the  Practical  and  Intel- 
lectual Method  for  Learning  French.    12mo. 

4.  A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Learners  who,  after  completing  the  regular 
course,  may  wish  further  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue.    12mo. 

The  whole  forming  a  Complete  Oral  and  Synthetical  Course. 

By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M.,  formerly  pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

rV.    RUSCHENBERGER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

First  Books  of  Natural  Histobt,  for  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families,  by  W.  S.  W. 
Roschenberger,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  N.,  viz. : 

1.  Elements  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology.    12mo. 

2.  '*  *•  Mammalogy.     12mo, 

3.  "  "Ornithology.    12mo. 

4.  "  "  Herpetology  and  Ichthyology.    12mo. 
6.  '*  •*  Conchology.    12mo. 

6.  ♦•         "Entomology.     12mo. 

7.  "         "  Botany.    12mo. 

8.  "         •«  Geology. 

9.  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in  Natural  History.    12mo. 

FirBi  Books  of  Natural  History,  embracing  the  above  works,  complete,  with  nearly 
1000  illustrations,  and  a  copious  Glossary,  in  2  vols.,  12mo. 

From  Brig,  Gen.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND,  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  A. 

Washinotox,  D.  C,  Feb.  21st,  1864. 
Jdy  Dear  Doctor, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  confirm  your  recollection  of  what  I 
several  Tears  a^o  said  to  you  in  regard  to  your  series  of  books  on  Natural  History.  Not 
obIj  dia  I  receive  my  first  ideas  of  Zoology  from  them,  but  if  I  had  to  commence  now 
the  study  of  patural  science,  I  would  certainly  take  your  books  for  my  guide.  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  them  brought  more  prominently  forward  so  as  to  occupy  the  place  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  Yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND. 
Dr.  W.  8.  W.  RvscHBNBBROBR,  U.  S.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 
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FOR  THE  — 

GYMNASTIC  TRAINING 

OF 

LADIES,  GENTLEMEN  AND  CHILDREN, 

87    ©OX7TII    IkC.A.114-    ST.,    JPHOVIZDBig-OB. 

SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CUBE  ANH  TUBEISH  BATH, 

FOR  THE 

Treatment  of  Every  Form  of  Chronic  Disease, 


THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM.— This  School  for  Ph.y8ical  Educa- 

tion  is  novel  in  its  idea  and  practical  in  its  details.  The  **  New  Gymnastics"  are  now  ao 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here.  Thej  have  attained  a  popularity 
and  appreciation  far  beyond  any  system  of  Physical  Education  ever  before  introduced. 
It  may,  however,  be  repeated  that  the  new  system  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises 
with  light  and  simple  apparatus.  The  entire  class  act  in  concert,  and  all  the  motions  are 
uniform  with  the  rhythm  of  the  accompanying  music.  The  pupil  is  exposed  to  no  more 
danger  than  is  encountered  in  ordinary  walking.  The  new  system  furnishes  exercise  of 
the  most  grateful  i*ort  to  every  voluntary  muscle  of  the  body— exercise  which  seems  to  be 
a  recreation,  amusement,  never  a  toil  or  burden.  Each  and  every  organ  receives  propor- 
tional training,  at.  the  same  time  the  tendency  is  in  a  special  manner  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  Vital  Organs,  The  result  of  which  is  a  higher  development  of  vital  power 
and  a  correspondingly  increased  resource  for  health,  strength,  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

THE  SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CURE  occupies  the  Room& 

below  the  Gymnasium.    The  movements  are  entirely  different  from  the  Gymnastics.    Tbk% 
movements  are  carefully  prescribed  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  .of  rach  inv&li 
and  must  have  reference  to  the  weakest  rather  than  the  strongest  parts.    The  practi« 
consists  in  giving  certain  movements,  by  the  aid  of  an  operator  or  assistant,  with  nie^ 
adapted  apparatus  (with  which  our  rooms  are  well  fitted)  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prod'm^zr 
harmony  and  equilibrium  between  the  muscular  and  nervous  energies.    The  MovemexM. ' 
for  persons  of  low  vitality  and  those  who  suffer  from  some  chronic  disease,  local  we  m 
ness  or  deformitv.    A  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  movements  are  made  ver^  slowly.  ^ 
are  "  localized.      The  object  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  exercise  with  the  1^ 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy.    None  are  too  weak  to  be  benfited  by  them.    Man^ 
the  exercises  are  entirely  passive  and  are  given  while  the  patient  is  in  the  reclining 
sitting  posture.     FOR  DEVIATION  OF  THE  SPINE  it  is  the  only  rational  m 
of  treatment.    The  Movement  Cure  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  8PINAL  CL. 
VATURE,  DROOPING  HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS.  STIFF  JOINTS,  PARALYS 
IMPERFECT  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  COLDNESS  OF  THE  E 
TREMITIES,  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS,  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS.  DY>PI 
SIA,  TORPIDITY  OF  THE  LIVER,  CONSTIPATION,  PERIODICAL  HEADACI 
ABDOMINAL  DISEASES,  and  all  CHRONIC  MALADIES  in  which  the  loss  of  s 
metry  and  muscular  strength  are  the  prominent  features. 

THE  TURKISH  OR  HOT  AIR  BATH  is  especially  adaj 

to  free  the  system  of  SCROFULA.  HUMORS,  and  all  morbid  matter  and  impurittet 
is  invaluable  in  all  RHEUMATIC  and  NEURALGIC  AFFECTIONS,  and  in  reli 
COMMON  COLDS  its  beneficial  effects  are  immediate.  By  its  use  the  skin  is  so  ii 
rated  that  the  person  is  fortified  against  sudden  and  severe  atmospheric  changes,  > 
not  subject  to  common  Coughs  and  Colds.  It  is,  also,  among  the  greatest  of  lu3 
and  by  its  purifying  and  cleansing  effect  upon  the  skin  the  countex«ance  is  made  c 
Aresher  and  more  beautiful. 

J.  G.  TRINE  &  A.  L.  WOOD,  Physicia 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

^etospper  l^gentj  in  |l|0k  Island. 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILilAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 
AGENCY, 

113  and  115  WestminBter  Street,  Proyidence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDIIALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Tnde  Supplied  *t  the  Very  Lowest  Ratei. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 


AND  SO  FORTH. 

BrNDnra  Done, 

IfVAOTUBXlD  to  any  detired  Style  or  Fftttem. 


^>>  Dewsription  of  BOOK-BINDIira  Done,  and  BIiAJTK  BOOKS  MAN. 


^^  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 
AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BY 

N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 

PUBLISHED    BY    CROSBY    &    AINSWOBTH, 

Successors  to  Crosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  §1.75  ;  Greek  Lessons,  price 
90  cents ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  $1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  PREPARAT(»RY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.  Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa- 
ry for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.'  12mo.  Price,  ^.50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

By  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  $fl.OO. 
HENSHAWS  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College',  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
S1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  volume,  I2mo,  half  morocco.    $1  75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege, Me.    $1.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cenU; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 
TOWER»S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  doren.  $^.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Euunciator.    30  cents. 
LADREYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cenu. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
8.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cents. 
HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 
Books.     Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship, 
by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Academy. 
Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj — 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BRIDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  L  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Series ; 
with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     It  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises :  l:  Twelve  Copy-Books,  which  include  a  regularly 
graded  system  of  instruction,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  Lines,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
slope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  P&ynon, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  *bf  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets^  a  new  and 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
ed for  class-teaching.  5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  tontten  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  tnis  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union, 
♦i»»  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

0BO8BY  &  AIN8WOBTH,  Fablishera,  U7  'Washington  Street,  BoetoBU 
^  A  Complete  Li^t  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  for. 


P   HOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 


A  NEW  LOT  JUST  RECEIVED. 


PX^IOSB, 


FROM  37  1-2  CENTS  TO  $25.00. 


^krg  %l\ium  WiuxuM, 


AND     REPLACED    WITH     NEW     IF    THEY 
PROVE     IMPERFECT. 


140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 


I»ROV13DB±>TO!B,    H.    I. 


THE   IMI^ROATED 

SALEM  TOWN,  II.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  Illtutrated) 64  Paaei. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 112  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     "  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  (Entirely  New) 256  •« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   (Newly  Illustrated) 304  «« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432  «« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  JS<r».168  •« 
[O*  Persons  ordering  the  Sfelleb  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


I 


The  authors  of  Town  and  HoIbrook*s  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  baring  im- 
proyed  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Qeries,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paqet  of  new  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  reeiMea,  enUuyed,  emd 
ffreatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  havinf^  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo-  ^ 

sophical  system  of  elocutionary  rules  ;  in  its  varii  d  and  peculiarly  appropriate  selections,  I'l 

with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  so 
intro'duced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  tiew,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  expenence  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges- 
tions of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical^  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex-  ^ 

pression  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths,  ^ 

and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a  '^ 

love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  KBW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,a.s  well  as  thebett,  in  the*  market. 

Scnool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE  Prooressiye  Sbries  OF  Text-Books,  as  it  can  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
sive Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text-  rj 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  firom  time  to            "^ 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sog^ 
Rest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
fbels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  ft^n 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro-  *'^' 

duction  of  the  Speller.    Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire  ^ 

series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use.  ''^ 

ICr  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  tJie  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Boston. 


"WOEOESTEE'S 

dUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langutffe  as  it 
if  ^rritten  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day— by  scholars  and  literary 
men.      It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  the 
£iiglish  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Tlioroughly  trustworthy. — C.  C.  Felton^  latt  President  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W.  Whewell,  D.  D.,  Master 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thos.  Ilill,  President 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-aided. — lion,  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  S         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed.  September.  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863.  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
pnblie  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartfi)rd,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  Is  belicTed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

tpp  Tesehert  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1865.       (^^^^^^^2^)       1865. 

Thit  remarkable  Sjstem  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  enconraging  circnmttances. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  while  this  hjis  attained  a  growth  and 
vitality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that. 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every  grade. 

It  is  plain ;   it  is  Practical ;   it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  envious  rivals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  is  the  most  o&ioinal  system  :  putting  old  fogy  systems  h(f)r8  de  combat,  and  su|i;- 
vesting  the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  revised  previsions  with  the  vain 
hope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  firat  sjstem 
containing  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.  It  is  the  only  system  givinff  specific 
instructions  upon  each  copy,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  views  and  method 
of  teaching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

wherever  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  used  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 
USE  THE  BEST,— It  costs  no  more,  and  you  wili;]feel  more  respectablb  for  it 

IT  COMPRISES:  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, -  $1  75 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship.     -       -       -       •       -  ||1  75 

III.  A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, 0150 

IV.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  dos.  fl  80 

V.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &c.,  -       -       -    -  01  50 
YI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System       ......  25 

VII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  $1  75 

Ladies*,  per  gross,     -       -       01  25 

VIII.  A  System  of  Ghiide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  -       .       -       •  25 

Specimen  Copy  Books  free  by  first  post  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  each  namber-H>ther 
articles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 
81?  &  819  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

N.  B  — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  '*  Teacher's 
Guide"  by  return  mail.  Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  Officers,  or 
Directors,  or  by  anjr  Teachers'  Association  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
choice  of  any  ox  the  articles  above  enumerated. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 

BATJC  SSOESTLY  PXTBLISBKD 

HARMESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

XSmo,  35C  pases.     Frioe   S1-50. 


AkhoQgh  this  work  has  been  published  only  a  few  weeks,  it  is  reoom- 
nKBQdad  bj,  and  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  Colleges  and  Olassical 
Sehools,  among  which  are  the  following : 

BOWDOIN  OOLUBOB,  Bnmswiok,  Me. 
BATHS'  OOIXEaE,  Lewiston,  Maine. 
LSWI8TON  FAX1.8  A0ADEM7,  Aulnim,  Me. 
DOVBB  HIGH  80HOOI.,  Dover,  K.  H. 
DABttMOUTH   OOLIiBQE. 
HOBWIOH  TJHIVEBSIT7,  Norwich,  Vt. 
QLHNWOOD  T,AT)TKB'  SEMIKABT,  BratUeboro,  Vt. 
AMHEB8T  OOIjUBGE,  Amherst,  Mass. 
TUFT'S  OOLI^EQE,  Medford,  Mass. 
PH  i  f jTiTPS*  AOAJDEMY,  Andover,  Mass. 
STATE  HOBBLAIi  SOHOOL,  Framinffham,  Mass. 
HXOHULHD  SOHOOI<,  Woroester,  Mass. 
HEWTOH  HIGH  SOHOOIi,  Newton,  Mass. 
FUBIdlO  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Sprinarfleld,  Mass. 
BOXBXTBT  I«ATIN  SOHOOI.,  Boxbnry,  Mass. 
LAWBENOB  AOADEMT,  Groton,  Mass. 
AXTBXTBNDAIiE  gRMATiE  SEMINABT,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 
8PEN0EB  AOADEM?,   Spencer,  Mass. 
JAMAICA  PUMN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. 
BBOWN  UNIVEBSITT,  Providence,  B.  I. 
XTNIVEBSITT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Providence,  B.  I. 
PUBLIC  SQGH  SCHOOL,  Providence,  B.  I. 
FRIENDS'   BOARDING  SCHOOL,  Proridenoe,  B.  I. 
WABBEN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Warren,  B.  I. 

PBOVIDENCB  CONFEBENCE  SEMINABT,   East  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
WE8LB7AN  UNIVERSITY,  Middletown,  Ct. 
FREE  ACADEMT,  Norwich,  Ct. 
HEW  LONDON  ACADEMY,  New  London,  Conn. 
TALE  COLLEGE,  New  Haven. 
ROCHESTER  UNIVERSITY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
HADISON  UNIVERSITY,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
NEW  YORK  FREE  ACADEMY,  New  York. 
OORTLAND  ACADEMY,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
OSWEGO  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Osweffo,  N.  Y. 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
'  ROBSRVB  FREE  COLLEGE,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
OANANDAIGUA  ACADEMY,  Canandaiffoa,  N.  Y. 


KBWTON  HIOH  SCHOOL,  Newton,  K.  J. 
X«EWIflBXJBa  UNIVBR8IT7,  LewisbTirff,  Pa. 
HAVBBFOBD  OOLLSaE,  Went  Havwrford,  Pa. 
CLASS.  AKD  MILITARY  SCHOOL,  Columbia.  Pa. 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  Honesdale,  Pa. 
PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  RMulinff,  Pa. 
8HXJBTLBFF  COLLEGE,  Upper  Alton,  HL 
HOBTHWESTEBNUNIVEBSIT7,  Evenvirllla,  lU. 
ZOWA  STATE  UNIVEBSITT,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
U19IVEBSITY  OF  MICHIGAN.  Ann  Arbor,  Miohigaa* 

It  has  received  the  UDqnalified  commendation  of  man/  of  the 
eminent  Clattsical  Professors  and  Teachers  in  the  conatrj,  among  whom  ar* 
the  following : 

Db.  8kar8  and  Prof.  Lincoln,  Brown  University : 

It  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  beit  Latin  Grammar  in  the  English  TiOTgnifa. 

Hb.  Francis  Gakdnbk,  Head  Master  Bostoa  Latin  School : 

It  it,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  the  hest  manual  for  Schools  and  CoDages  flwl  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Hb.  £.  H.  Maqii.l,  Sub-Master  Boston  Latin  School : 

The  treatment  of  the  subjunctive  is  admirable. 
Ho5.  J.  D.  Pnii.BRioK,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Boston: 

If  a  better  Latm  Grammar  hat  been  made  since  William  SiDj^s  d^i  I  MBBBt 
name  it 

Prof.  W.  8.  Tti.rr,  D.D.,  Amherst  College : 

The  language  is  a  model  of  cleameat  and  oondaenesa 

Prof.  £.  P.  Crowri.i^  Amherst  College : 
Such  a  Grammar  has  long  been  needed. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Montagur,  Amherst  College: 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  Latin  Grammar  now  in  «§•• 

Hm.  B.  II.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Prin.  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mast.: 
It  is  wortliy  of  the  highest  commendation. 

RlT.  Prop.  J.  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  New  York  Free  Academy : 

I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  it  as  a  text-book  in  tbe  Tim 
Academy. 

Dr.  J.  T.  CiiAMPLAiN,  D.  D.,  President  Waterville  College: 
Its  matter  and  manner  are  both  admirable. 

Prof.  A.  S.  Packard,  Bowdoin  College : 

It  exhibits  throughout  tlie  results  of  thorough  scholanbip.    I  shall  rsfinmwitil 
it  in  our  next  catalogue. 

Prof.  J.  Y.  Stanton,  Bates  College : 

We  have  introduced  the  work.    It  is  much  more  logical  and  oondM  than  ub^ 
of  iu  rivals. 

Mjl  Wm.  J.  RoLFR,  Prin.  Cambridge  High  School,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

I  shall  endeavor  to  secure  its  a£>ption  in  pUuM  of  our  present  textbook  aa  aoen 
as  possible. 

Ms.  L.  R.  Wiluston,  Prin.  Ladies'  Seminary,  Cambridge, 

I  think  it  a  decided  advance  upon  the  Grammars  now  in  use. 
ICr.  D.  B.  Haoar,  Principal  Eliot  Iligh  School,  Jamaica  Plains, ! 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  6y/ar  (he  best  Latin  Orammar  everpubUthmL 
PJBOFSsaoRs  C.  T.  Harrington  and  J.  C.  Van  Brksohotrn,  Wealeyan  tTnlY 

sity,  Middletown,  Ct. : 

It  taibraees  the  latest  researohes  in  Uds  dapartmnt  ef  philosopii^. 


Mb.  Eijiktdos  SinriT,  Principal  of  Free  Aoad^mj,  Norwich,  Ct. : 

It  is  not  only  the  best  Latin  Grammar,  but  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  pr^md 
tsxt-books  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

Kb.  H.  a.  Pratt,  Principal  Hartford  High  School,  Hartford,  Ot. : 

It  ia,  in  my  judgment  the  best  Latin  Grammar  ever  offered  to  our  schooli. 

ICbbsbs.  M.  &  £.   Lyox,  Principals  of  the  University  Qrammar  School 
Providence,  R.  L : 
We  are  convinced  that  it  is  superior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  before  the  publla 

Rkt.  D.  Leach,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. : 

I  am  qoite  confident  that  it  is  Rnperior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  before  the  pnblio. 

I>m,  J.  B.  CnAPi.v,  State  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction,  Rhode  Itdand : 
The  vital  principles  of  the  language  are  clearly  and  beautifully  exhibited. 

Mb.  Abxbr  J.  Piiipps,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

The  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship  is  manifest  throughout  the  book. 

Mbssbs.  8.  TnuRBBR  and  B.  Stockwsll,  Public  High  School,  Provi- 
denoe,  R.  I. :      . 
It  is  an  improvemeiit  on  our  former  text-book. 

Mb.  0.  R.  QoFv,  Principal  Roys'  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  T. : 

The  practical  workmg  of  the  book  is  gratifying  even  beyond  my  expeotationti 

Mb.  I.  F.  Oadt,  Principal  High  School,  Warren,  R.  L : 

The  longer  I  use  it,  the  more  fiilly  am  I  convinced  of  its  tuperior  ezoeUenoe. 

Pbop.  M.  H.  BucRiiAM,  University  of  Vermont: 
It  seems  to  me  to  supply  the  desideratum. 

Pbssidint  J.  R.  LooMis,  LL.D.,  and  Pbof.  G.  R.  Buss,  C.  S.  Jamxs  and  F 
Tdstin,  Lewisburg  University : 

We  tliink  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  numerous  grammars  with  whleh 
we  are  acquainted,  and  have  introduced  it  as  a  text-book  in  thia  University. 
Pbof.  Thomas  Chask,  Haverford  College : 

It  appears  to  me  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  the  pdnts  most  essential  in  a 
good  school  book. 

Mb.  H.  S.  Alexandsr,  Principal  High  School,  Columbia,  Pa. : 
I  am  using  the  work,  and  am  delighted  with  it 

Mb.  J.  D.  Adamb,  Principal  High  School,  Kewton,  Mass. : 

The  subjunctive  is  treated  with  a  method  unequalled  with  any  other  anther. 

Mb.  C.  C.  Chase,  Principal  High  School,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

It  is  admirably  adapted  to  make  the  study  interesting. 
Mb.  6so.  K.  B10B1.0W,  Principal  State  Normal  School^  Framingham,  Mast.: 

It  is  the  most  sati  Jactory  text-book  I  have  ever  used. 

Mb.  J.  KiMBALT^  Principal  High  School,  Dorchester,  Mass. : 
It  meets  my  ideal  of  what  is  desirable  in  a  grammar. 

Mb.  J.  £.  HoRR,  Principal  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass.:  , 

Though  attached  to  my  present  Grammar,  I  am  satisfied  this  is  a  better  book. 

FBorssaoRS  0.  L.  Castle  and  0.  Howes,  Shurtleff  College : 
It  meets  the  practical  wants  of  the  teacher  and  his  class. 

Pboy.  6.  C.  Clarke,  Chicago  University : 
I  believe  it  the  best  Latin  Granmiar  in  use. 

Mb.  0.  Jewett,  Principal  Franklin  Academy,  Dover,  N.  H. : 
I  think  it  will  supersede  all  others  now  in  use. 

Mb.  Thomas  Tasit,  High  School,  Dover,  N.  H. : 

I  am  ready  to  give  up  for  it  what  has  been  a  favorite  textbook  for  many  yetfiL 

Pboy.  J.  F.  Richardson,  Rochester  University : 

I  im  mnob  pUassd  with  it,  and  shall  vex^  eheexfill^  retowwupd  it  to  my  piqpili, 


Pbof.  H.  S.  Fffiizi,  TTnivenity  of  Michigan :  '  f 

It  Menu  to  me  raperiorto  any  hitherto  podnced  in  thif  etrntOef,    I  AflU  it 
onoe  recommend  its  introdoction  in  this  UmTeraitj. 

Pbof.  £»wasd  Nobth,  Harailton  College,  Clinton,  X.  Y. : 

The  definitions  are  given  with  admirable  clearness  and  precisioo.    HeraaAsr  tb* 
work  will  be  nsed  by  onr  students. 

Pbof.  L.  Kistlbb,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  IlL  : 

We  hare  adopted  it  in  this  Institution  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  its  ii^erklrity 
to  any  other  Grammar  now  in  use. 

Pbof.  Wm.  D.  Wilson,  Hobart  College,  Geneva : 

It  has  already  been  introduced  into  Uobart,  and  is  regarded  as  deddedly  th*  bMt 
work  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Mb.  R.  B.  Clabke,  High  School,  Milford,  Mass. : 
I  find  it  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  my  classes. 

Mb.  L.  Teknet,  High  School,  Northampton,  Mass.  : 
It  is  a  most  a&irable  production. 

Pbof.  E.  Dodge,  D.  D.,  Madison  University : 

As  a  text-book,  it  is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  all  others. 

Mb.  F.  Bbiogs,  Principal  Classical  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

I  give  it  my  unquallified  approval,  and  shall  introduce  it  into  my  sohool. 

Mb.  H.  H.  Sanbobn,  Principal  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  N.  Y. : 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  unequalled  as  a  text-book. 

Mb.  M.  a.  Bubhee,  Highland  School,  Worcester,  Mass. : 

The  work  if  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  dass-room. 
Mb.  a.  C.  Pebkikb,  Principal  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. : 

It,  in  repeated  instances,  expresses  clearly  in  ten  words,  what  occapiM  tMi  liBas 
n  other  grasmiars. 

Mb.  E.  T.  QniMBT,  Principal  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. : 
I  think  it  much  superior  to  any  other  I  have  seen. 

Mb.  H.  Oboutt,  Principal  Glenwood  Ladies'  Seminary,  Brattleboro,  Vt, : 
I  am  pleased  with  it,  and  have  already  introduced  it. 

Mb.  Wm.  Tbavis,  Principal  High  School,  Newton,  N.  J. : 

I  adopt  it  without  hesitation  in  preference  to  any  grammar  with  whiah  I  am  ■•- 
quainted. 
Mb.  a.  Pabish,  Principal  Hieh  School,  Springfield,  Mass.  : 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  with  its  clear  presentation  of  principlei. 

Mb.  E.  Flint,  Jr.,  Principal  High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. : 
The  method  is  admirable. 

Pbof.  N.  P.  Setmoub,  Western  Reserve  College : 

It  abounds  in  examples  of  fine  philosophical  analysis. 
Mb.  Wm.  F.  Wters,  Principal  Westchester  Academy,  Westchester,  Pa. : 

It  is,  i  think,  in  many  vital  points  superior  to  any  and  all  Latin  Gnmmaia  at 
present  in  use  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Howison,  Washington  University : 

It  seems  to  me  to  bo  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  Latin  Grammar  aTaDabla  to 
English  students. 

For  the  information  of  teachers  the  Publishers  would  add  : 

1.  That  a  Latin  Reader,  by  the  same  author,  intended  as  a  companion 
to  the  Grammar,  is  in  press. 

2.  That  our  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics  will  be  at  onoe  famished 
with  references  to  the  Grammar. 

8.  That  Mr.  Hanson  will  at  once  introduce  references  to  it  into  his 
Latin  Proid  Book. 


SHAW   &  ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLETING 


ITipincBtt's  (if00ra)j|ical  ^tnts. 


The   Corapreliensiye  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Subject-matter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration. 

It  i><  eminently  hutorical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in  past 
aiees  is  made  tn  asnist  in  developing  the  subject  now.* 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico«Dc8criptivc,  as  well  us  Mathematical  and  Political 
Geography,  hence 

It  combine:*  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its  class. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands,— a  feature 
of  no  other  work. 

Surroundinst  the  Relief  Maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  unifurm  scale. 

More  briefly,  thtt  work  is  novel  in  nearly  all  n'spectn. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  .^l.OO. 


SUFS  FRENCH  METHOD. 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  METnOD-OF  LEARNING  FRENCH, 
grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  tn  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  Schools.    ^l.oO. 

EXEXCISES  ON  THE  FRENCH  SYNTAX;  or.  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  to  make  direct  ap- 
plication nf  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax. 
12mo.    7'**  cents. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  M.  B.  Ariiingcd  as  a  Guide 
for  the  Construction  of  French  Seniences.  completing  the  system  of  the  Piactical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    ^l.uO. 

A  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who,  after  completing 
the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue. 
12mo.    7o  cent*. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.     IJy  Jean  B.  Sue,  .\.  M., 

formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sor»*xe. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


*Under  this  head  are  reduetinns  of  the  ^^Inbc  of  Behann.  constructed  while  Columbus  was  on  his 
first  TOTage  to  America ;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  Schoncr,  in  1.V20.  Fae  similes  of  the 
original  globes,  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  co\ut9  on  heavy  print  paper,  Sx3  feet,  are  published  in 
KogUab,  at  92.00  for  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  bo  delighted  with  these 
rcinroduetions.    .\geDts  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  terms. 
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SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELT  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

A-Sh 

PRONOUNClNe   SPELLEB, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  Mb.  Epes  Saroeant  in  his  tpeciaUy  of  pre- 
paring School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him ;  ana  he 
nas  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  niw  and  improved  Series  of  Reader; 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  ha*  suggested,  arc  included. 

tSF*  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Bert, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sargent^s  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  Ktill  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

[O*  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to^ 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  laboit 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 

THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value  ;  and  the  Reading  LesiODi 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  fok  the  times  and  up  with  thp.  times  —  far  in  advance  of 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

With  a  New  and  Improved  Sf/siem  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciation^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  tvpography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

IEj'  School  Committees  and  Teacliors  dcMrous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readen 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratia  on  application  to  the 
rublisher. 

JOHN  L.  8H0RET,  13  Washingrton  St.,  Boston. 


SAT  GIFT  DISTRIBUTION. 

250,000 

mciEiMiiisss^ii:. 

WOSTH  OYER 

E    MILLION   DOLLj^RS! 
yi  to  be  Sold  for  One  Dollar  each!! 

WITHOUT  BEGA£D  TO  VALUE. 

le  paid  for  until  yon  Know  What  yon  are  to  Beceive. 
'JE1NT>TT>    IJL»T    OF    AKTICLEJS. 

ALL  TO  BS  SOLD  FOR  $1  00  EACH.  r 

;«*OoldHanting-CMeWatchM $50  to  $150 

Imp  G<dd  and  Enameled  Cam  Watchca 35*'  70 

■P  Hnntins-Caie  Silrer  Watches 35  "  70 

NDdBtngi 50  "  100 

iTtrtandNeckChaini 15"  30                                   A 

1  Oval  Band  Braeeleta 4"  8 

Md  Qokl  BraceleU 5"  10                                  ,a 

alalM  Chaini  and  Guard  Chain* 5"  20                                  ^^ 

■fart  Aad  Gold  Brooches 4  "  10                                  _ 

iVkd  Florentine  Brooches 4**  0                                  ^'^ 

iLOmJ  and  Emerald  Brooches 4"  6                                  ^ 

ut.  Jet,  Lara,  and  Florentine  Ear  Drops 4  **  8                                   "9 

ily  Oiwlt  and  Emerald  Ear  Drops 4"  0 

bnlm  Diamond  Breant  Pine 2  50"  10                                 "- 

IFak  and  Vest  Watch  Keys 2  50"  8 

aad  Vest  Ribbon  Slides 8  "  10                                  n 

of  Solitaire  Sleere  Buttons,  Studs,  etc 3"  8                                    . 

I  Thimbles,  Pencils,  etc 4"  7                                 it 

iatortLockeU 2  50  "  8 

'             ••        MaglcSprlng 3  "  20                                 3- 

l  Toothpicks,  Crosses,  etc 2"  8 

BGoldRings 4"  10                                  10 

MdGoldRiugs 4"  10 

It  Set  and  Signet  Rings 2  50"  10                                ut 

fomla  Diamond  Rings 2  "  10 

Ladles' Jewelry— Jet  and  Gold 5"  15                                 *y 

Ladles' Jewelry— Cameo,  Pearl,  etc 4"  15                                  "^ 

I  FtD*,  SiWer  Extension  Holders  and  Pencils 4"  10                                 at 

1  Feos  and  Gold  Mounted  Ilolders 3  "  8 

I  Peni  and  Gold  Extension  Holders 0"  10                                 V- 

ir  Ooblets  and  Drinking  Cups 5  "  50 

irCaators 15"  50                               -to 

srFrait  and  Cake  BaskeU 20"  50 

.  T.  k  H.  OAUGHAN  k  CO.,  110  Broadway,  New  York,  extensive  MAiniFAO-  ^® 

iDDoarxaaofall  the  leading  and  most  fttshionable  styles  of  WATCI1K8 

WXIjRY,  desiring  to  increase  their  business  to  an  unlimited  extent,  have 

pen  a  Great  Gift  IMatrlbatlon,  subject  to  the  regulations  foUowIng: 

lOAffM,  naming  each  article  and  its  value,  are  placed  in  Sealed  Emvilopxs,  >n 

Ixed.    One  of  these  envelopes  will  be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on  receipt 
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CUBS  SOLD  AT  ONE  DOLLAR  EACH,  WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  VALUE ! 
lipt  of  the  Certificate  you  wii;  see  what  you  are  going  to  have,  and  then  It  is 
MQ  to  Aend  the  dollar  and  take  the  article  or  not.    Purchasers  may  thus  .^^ 

old  Watch,  Diamond  Ring,  or  any  Set  of  Jewelry  on  our  list  for  ONE  DOL-  ^^ 

a  BO  ease  can  they  get  less  than  One  Dollar's  worth,  as  there  are  no  blanks.  ^r 

f  OMTtiflcates  Is  as  follows :  ^^ 

r  M  etntf ;  five  for  $1 :  eleven  for  ^ ;  thirty  for  $5 ;  sixty-five  for  $10  ;  one  ^ 

r$lS.  ^ 

I  vU  ba  allowed  tea  oeats  on  every  Certificate  ordered  by  them,  provided 
iMoa  aaoanU  to  One  Dollar.    Agento  will  collect  25  cents  for  every  Certl- 
lift  eomts  to  Of,  oitbar  in  cash  or  postage  stamps. 

T.  A  H.  GAUGHAN  &  CO.,  ^' 

116  Broadway,  New  Toek. 
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Ouf  Large  Ctrcu1«f,  containing  pricei  and  deaorlptlo 
many  varietiea  of  Watches,  Jewelry,  &c.,  will  bt 
upon  application.        ^__ 

earefutty  Sebeted  Lats  Qf  iTeweles 

Copn^hriRing^  out  noweet  fltyl*^"*?  ftrn^  nioat  Bftli?aUe  \arieLj  of  good«. 
Beat  UD  neceipb  uf  tho  requisikv  nuiuuot.  We  are  codaIadU?  Ulilii^ 
from  pereoDS  leaving  the  choice  of  goods  wholly  with  ub.  To  raoh  i 
mise  the  best  exercise  of  our  taste  and  jadgment,  and  from  our  lon| 
rience  can  ensure  satisfaction. 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

"Mesirt.  T.  k  H.  Oaugban,  116  Broadway,  are  considered  aa  reliable  bosiiM 
and  we  are  authorised  to  say  will  carry  out,  in  every  instance,  what  tbey  pro] 
Sullivan  Co,  Democrat^  Laporte,  Fa.,  Oct.  19,  1664. 

"  Experienced  and  reliable  in  every  particular,  and  persons  dealing  with  tl 
do  so  to  their  entire  satisfaction."— £•  *A:«  Co.  Press,  Reading,  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  18M 

**  We  believe  this  house  to  be  one  of  the  first  of  Its  Icind  in  New  York."— JTar 
Marrietta,  Pa. 

This  Arm  enjoys  a  high  reputation,  both  in  regard  to  honorable  dealing  and  I 
Ilty  of  their  good*.*'— Anthracite  JmtmaU  Tamaqua,  Pa  ,  Oct.  15, 1804. 

**  They  are  reliable  and  trustworthy  men."— yunioto  True  Democrat,  MiflUntof 
Oct.  20, 1864. 

**This  house  stands  highly  recommended  for  honesty  and  fiUr  dealing,  and  fa  I 
to  l)e  worthy  of  the  highest  confidence."— IVffWy  News,  Watertown,  N.  r.,Oct.2 

"Worthy  of  confidence."— Wyoming  Democrat,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  18,  ISSi. 

"  Honorable  and  fair  dealing  men." — Cumberland  Valley  Journal,  Mechanie 
Pa.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

**They  are  highly  recommended  as  to  reliability."— Repor/cr,  Stongliton,  W! 
20,  1864. 

"  Their  Watches  are  admitted  by  competent  Judges,  and  those  who  have  usee 
to  be  the  best  in  use.  They  are  all  they  are  advertised  to  be.**— /ntffMiufenI,  \ 
III.,  Oct.  20, 1864. 

*'  They  are  large  dealers,  and  their  stock  is  manufactured  in  the  best  style  and 
materials."— Tr;fgra;9A,  Sangerties,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  24, 1864. 

"  All  goods  furnished  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be." — Timum.  Waterv 
Y.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

*'They  are  extensive  Jewelers,  at  116  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  and  all  orders  to  then 
promptly  and  satisfactorily  filled." — Evening  Bulletin,  Leavenworth,  Ks..  Oet.  1 

'*  The  Messrs.  Oaughan  are  extensive  dealers  in  their  line,  and  have  the  eoolld 
New  Yorkers  as  being  men  of  worth  and  probity.  Those  wishing  the  artktas  tiM 
to  sell,  will  do  well  to  purchase  of  them."— l/nion  <S7ar,  Phelps,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  88, 18 

"  Their  stock  is  large  and  buyers  may  rely  upon  finding  articles  purchasi 
them  Just  as  represented.  Their  long  continuance  in  business  enables  ihem' 
better  inducements  than  any  other  house  in  the  city."— L<^aZ  ilmfricaa,  Am 
Ind.,  Oct.  20,  1864. 

**  Finally,  our  knowledge  of  the  firm  is,  that  they  fill  their  bill  in  every  pari 
and  no  one  patronizing  them  will  ever  regret  their  bargain."— Reim^&an,  Ne 
Mich.,  Oct.  19,  1864. 

*'  Their  references  are  unexceptionable,  and  their  reputation  as  fair  dealsfs  i 
low  prices  is  in  the  mouths  of  all  their  patrons."— t'nion,  Kankaee  City,  Ill.,( 
lb64, 

"  This  is  one  of  the  largest  firms  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  are  doing  a  ▼ 
tensive  business,  and  have  on  hand  the  largest  stock  that  can  be  foond  In  ust< 
Oceana  Timet,  Pent  Water,  Mich.,  Oct.  21,  1864. 

**  This  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  wholesale  Jewelry  establishments  In  tbt 
New  Yoric,  and  should  receive  a  liberal  patronage  from  all  our  Western  Mevehs 
Clinton  Co.  Advocate,  Wheatland,  Iowa,  Oct.  27,  1864. 

"This  firm  is  reliable,  and  will  do  all  they  promiBt."— Western  Standard,  OsK 
Oct.  27. 1823. 

OTHER  EDITORIALS  have  been  given  as  by  the  most  respectable  and  wtd^ 
lafed  papers  of  the  country,  flies  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at  our  store  at  any  time, 
of  space  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  more.  What  we  have  shown  will,  we  tra 
vince  new  patrons  that  our  house  will  do  them  Justice.  Our  old  customers  nesc 
commendations  to  guarantee  our  promptitade  and  fidelity. 


«t  Wholesale,  at  the  lowest  prices.  Sutlers,  Country  Merchants,  and  the  trai 
rally  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  interest  to  give  us  a  call  or  send  for  onr  ssi 
circular,  giving  ftiU  descriptions  and  prices  of  the  mos^  extensive  Tari«>tj  oTcoc 
published. 

116  BBOADWAT,  ISW  T 


T.   &   H.  GAUGHAN   &  CO., 

116  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Sir: 

We  should-  be  pleased  to  have  you  act  as  our  Agent  ' 

e  "  Great  Gift  Distribution,"  and  offer  you  the  1' 

ring  inducements: 

forming  a  Club,  so  as  to  send  for  25  Certificates  at 
;ime,  your  profit  will  be  $2.50,  and  we  offer  as  an  i 

kmal  bonus  a  Gold  Pen,  16  carats  fine,  diamond 
ed|  with  silver  extension  holder  and  pencil,  worth  ^® 

).  n 

If  you  send  an  order  for  50  Certificates  at  one  time,  ^5 

Rrill  make  upon  them  $5  ;  and  we  offer  you  in  addi-  — 

a  handsome  set  of  Ladies'  Jewelry ;  or,  if  preferred,  n 

t  of  Gold  Sleeve  Buttons  and  Bosom  Studs,  worth  ^^ 

OO. 

By  sending  an  order  for  75  Certificates,  you  will 
5  a  profit  of  $7.50,  and  we  will  give  you  in  addition 
Id  Pen,  diamond  pointed,  with  gold  extension  holder  ^^ 

pencil,  worth  $17.  T 

K  you  send  for  100  Certificates,  your  profit  will  be  ^^ 

and  we  will  give  you  a  Gold  Pen  with  massive  Gold  v- 

jr,  worth  $25.  Ho 

If  200  Certificates  be  sent  for,  you  realize  $20,  and  ;e 

vill  give  you  a  good  Hunting  Cased  Silver  Watch, 
h$40. 

In  all  cases  the  money  must  be  sent  with  the  order, 
the  premium  will  be  returned  with  the  Certificates. 

18  not  convenient  for  you  to  act  as  our  Agent,  we  ^® 

Id  feel  obliged  by  your  handing  this  Circular  to  some  ire 

iDsible  person  who  would  be  at  liberty  to  take  the  of 

it  of  our  offer.  jj 

We  remain  yours  truly,    . 

T.  &  H.  GAUGHAN  &  CO. 


>n 
n- 


Ji  n 


■  >   Mi    I*   t    « 


*  ' 


THE 

RHODE  ISLAND   SCHOOLMASTEE. 


VOlilTMS    EIiEVBN.  NUMBEB    FOUB. 

GBAMMAB. 

Besides  suitable  age,  competent  teachers  in  the  rudiments,  and 
willing  and  even  anxious  parents  and  friends,  the  scholar  needs  one 
or  two  other  important  helps  to  ensure  his  successful  progress  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  own  native  language ;  and  these  are, 
first,  competent  teachers  who  know  themselves  what  they  teach, — 
which  is  of  course  important  in  any  study,  but  seems  especially  so  in 
the  case  of  Grammar, —  and  second,  good  text-books.     I  know  that 
some  teachers  affect  to  be  entirely  indifferent  about  the  latter,  espe- 
cially text-books  in   Grammar,  believing  in   the   superiority  of  the 
method  of  imparting  knowledge  by  oral  instruction  alone,  without 
confining  themselves  to  the  routine  of  text-books,  as  they  say ;  —  they 
would  better  say  without  the  aid  of  text-books.     I  apprehend  that 
such  teachers  have  a  somewhat  conceited  notion  of  their  own  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  and  their  superior  faculty  of  imparting  it  to 
others,  a  state  of  mind  which  is  always  the  outgrowth  of  ignorance 
and  inexperience. 

They  seem  to  forget  that  success  in  oral  instruction  depends  upon 
at  least  three  equally  important  conditions,  teachers  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  subject  and  "apt  to  teach,"  attentive  and  docile 
pupils,  and  retentive  memories.  The  first  of  these  we  should  strive 
^  become,  removing  or  avoiding  every  vestige  or  appearance  of 
conceit  or  boastful  pedantry ;  the  second  of  course  must  be  secured 
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under  all  circumstances ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  complete  success 
of  the  system,  all  pupils  are  not  endowed  with  that  wonderful  degree 
of  memory,  possessed  only  in  rare  instances,  that  will  enable  them  to 
retain  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  is  said  to  them,  though  it  be  sometimes 
said  over  and  over  again.  Here,  then,  comes  in  the  need  of  a  good 
text-book,  as  a  help  to  the  scholar  and  teacher  alike ;  not  indeed  on 
which  the  teacher  may  depend, —  for,  as  what  is  said  above  implies, 
the  teacher  should  know  all  the  text-book  and  a  good  deal  more, — 
but  which  shall  be  a  true  and  safe  guide  to  the  pupil,  and  a  collateral 
help  to  both.  The  absolute  dependence  of  the  teacher  on  the  text- 
book to  conceal  his  own  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  always  to  be  dis- 
countenanced. Now,  all  these  assertions  are  corroborated  by  the 
experience  of  every  good  and  faithful  teacher.  A  good  deal  of  oral 
instruction  is  necessary  under  all  circumstances ;  especially  in  Gram- 
mar. And  provided,  of  course,  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  clear  and  con- 
cise, accurate  and  logical,  in  due  quantity,  being  neither  too  much 
nor  too  little  at  a  time,  it  is,  beyond  comparison,  superior  to  any  other 
method ;  but  it  needs  the  help  of  the  good  text-book,  both  as  a  saver 
of  labor  and  time  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Not  that  it  may  make  the 
teacher's  labor  easier^  but  more  efficient.  A  good  teacher  may  indeed, 
with  great  labor  and  perseverance  and  much  time,  get  up  a  good  class 
containing  some  excellent  scholars,  with  little  or  no  dependence  on 
the  text-book ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  moderately  good  teacher  with  an 
unexceptionably  good  text-book  might  accomplish  the  same  result 
with  the  same  class  in  less  time. 

Nothing  in  these  remarks  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
teacher  may  not  go  beyond  or  outside  of  the  text-book,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment the  interests  of  his  class  may  seem  to  be  advanced  thereby. 
A  really  live  teacher  will  hardly  be  satisfied  without  sometimes  sug- 
gesting theories  and  methods  of  his  own,  or  explaining  and  illustrat- 
ing many  things  not  fully  explained  in  the  books. 

I  have  heard  the  opinion  suggested  that  no  teacher  is  fit  to  teach  a 
book  which  he  himself  is  not  able  to  make.  Whether  that  position 
is  a  time  one  or  not,  I  will  not  here  discuss ;  my  advice  to  the  teacher 
is,  be  able  if  you  can,  and  you  will  be  the  gainer  by  it. 

Now  in  all  that  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  two  things  are 
especially  essential  to  succees  in  pursuing  this  study,  good  teachers 
and  good  books.  But  to  this  it  may  be  added,  by  way  of  parenthesis, 
that  good  pupils  also  are  indispensable, — good,  well-disposed,  docile. 
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liard-working,  persevering  pupils ;  bat  as  this  article  is  intended  for 
the  benefit  of  fellow-teachers  particularly,  the  pupils  may  be  dismissed 
from  further  consideration  till  perhaps  some  ftiture  time. 

But  how  stands  the  case  ?  Grammar  is  quite  universally  called  a 
dry  study.  As  a  general  thing  scholars  probably  make  less  pro- 
fidencj  in  this  than  in  any  other  study ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  in  the  whole  catalogue  of 
school  studies ;  and,  in  reality,  one  of  the  most  easy  acquirement. 
Then  where  are  all  the  causes  of  this  lamentable,  or  at  least  very 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  ?  It  cannot  be  that  they  were  all 
exposed  in  the  previous  article ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  scholars 
have  a  natural  aversion  to  Grammar,  as  some  pretend.  The  truth 
may  as  well  be  told  first  as  last :  Teachers  in  general  are  not  up  to 
the  work ;  and  the  Grammar  books  in  general  are  ten  times  worse 
than  the  teachers.  These  are,  I  know,  bold  assertions  ;  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  true.  And  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  truth  should  be 
withheld,  especially  since  I  proposed  to  myself  in  the  beginning  to 
point  out  the  true  causes  as  I  believe  them  to  exist.  There  is  often- 
uines  the  most  consummate  ignorance  of  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  called,  or  who  call  themselves,  to  teach.  Many  such 
have  passed  through  the  same  sort  of  discipline  (?)  to  which  their 
own  pupils  are  the  unwilling  victims.  And  in  common  schools,  so 
ttr  as  my  observation  extends,  male  teachers  are  more  apt  to  be 
wficient  than  females.  As  it  is  in  Grammar,  so  in  other  branches  of 
knowledge.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  a  class,  teachers  do  not  hold 
wat  high  position  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  to  which  their 
aacred  and  responsible  office  would  entitle  them.  But  there  is  a  reme- 
dy for  all  this  ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  more  tvoi'k.  Teachers  must 
^ork.  They  must  work  in  school,  and  they  must  work  out  of  school. 
Fellow-teachers,  there  is  nothing  but  patient,  vigorous,  persevering 
work,-^  sometimes  burning  out  the  midnight  oil, — that  will  elevate 
^  to  that  intellectual  standard,  and  keep  us  there^  where  we  are  com- 
petent to  be  the  successful  teachers  of  youtli.  j.  m.  r. 

[To   BB    CONTINXrED.] 


**Wheii  in  Madeira,"  writes  a  traveller,  "I  set  off  one  morning 
*^  reach  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  to  gaze  upon  the  distant  scenes 
^d  enjoy  the  balmy  air.      I  had  a  guide  with  me,  and  we  had  with 
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difficulty  ascended  some  two  thousand  feet,  when  a  thick  mist  was 
seen  descending  upon  us,  quite  obscuring  the  fiice  of  the  heavens.  I 
thought  I  had  no  hope  left  but  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps  or  be  lost ; 
but  as  the  cloud  came  nearer,  and  the  darkness  overshadowed  me, 
mj  guide  ran  on  before  me,  penetrating  the  mist  and  calling  on  me 
ever  an  anon,  saying :  "  Press  on,  Master,  press  on,  there^s  light 
beyond ! "  I  did  press  on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mist  was  passed, 
and  I  gazed  upon  a  scene  of  transparent  beauty.  All  was  bright  and 
cloudless  above,  and  beneath  was  the  almost  level  mist,  concealing  the 
world  below  me,  and  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of 
untrodden  snow.  There  was  nothing,  at  that  moment,  between  me 
and  the  heavens."  O  ye,  over  whom  clouds  are  gathering  or  who 
have  sat  beneath  the  shadow,  be  not  dismayed  if  they  rise  before  yon. 
Pre%%  on,  there  is  light  beyond. 
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BT  ONE  WHO  KBEF8  UI8  BTE8  AKD  EARS  OPEN. 

God  has  an  amazing  number  of  monitors  and  school-masters  to 
stir  up  his  creatures.  For  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  among  other 
things,  all  the  elements  and  insects  that  withstand  our  easy  husbandry 
or  horticulture  are  meant  to  keep  us  wide  awake,  enterprising  and 
persevering  !  At  any  rate,  he  has  posted  difficulties  at  every  step, 
which  say  as  plainly  as  any  anything  that  does  not  speak  can  say, 
"  You  shall  have  nothing  here  unless  you  work  for  it."  And  some- 
times one  is  almost  querulous.  Last  summer  I  planted  a  fine  bed  of 
Tigridia  bulbs.  I  like  the  large  and  proiuse  blossoming  habit  which 
this  Tiger-flower  has.  But  soon  I  noticed  that  the  stems  dropped, 
and  being  pulled  a  little,  ^Tere  found  to  be  cut  ofi*.  Moles,  blind  to 
the  beauty  of  my  royal  salvers,  had  eaten  up  the  bulbs !  What  can 
you  do  with  moles  ?  Cats  or  terriers  can't  catch  them.  Traps  under 
ground  are  a  poor  endeavor.  This  pest  works  nights  when  honest 
men  sleep.  A  mole  is  a  match  for  you  !  Yet  here  it  is  written  by 
Nature  plain  as  copperplate,  *'  You  can  have  tiger-flowers  at  the  price 
of  outwitting  moles ;   it  is  a  fail   contest  between  you.     Let's  see 
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which  will  succeed."     If  they  have  nothing  else  to  eat,  some  of  them 
will  go  hangiy  this  summer  in  this  garden  ! 

There  are  my  roses,  too !  They  keep  me  very  busy.  Yet  a  rose- 
bush is  not  exacting.  It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  generous  to  the  least 
care.  But  what  myriads  of  aphides  load  its  young  shoots !  What 
slimy  shoals  of  slugs  feed  on  its  foliage ;  what  rose-bugs  cut  circles 
out  of  its  leaves ;  what  worms  infest  its  buds  !  The  price  of  roses  is 
endless  vermicular  vigilance ! 

Would  you  have  grapes  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  you  plow,  and 
enrich,  and  train,  and  hoe  and  prune.  You  must  fight,  too.  There 
are  colonies  of  enemies  that  mean  to  resist  your  possession. 

Do  you  plant  a  plum-tree  ?  A  thousand  curculios  thank  you,  and 
take  possession.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  prepare  the  ground,  graft  the 
stock,  transplant,  prune  and  watch.  These  rascally  winged  school- 
masters buzz  in  your  ears — "If  you  want  these  plums,  you  must  do 
as  much  for  their  possession  as  we  are  willing  to  do." 

The  borer  insidiously  cuts  into  the  quince  and  the  apple  at  the 
trank,  while  worms  pasture  on  the  leaves  in  spring,  and  other  worms 
are  hatched  in  the  fruit ;  and  so  peach,  apple,  pear  or  plum  are  so 
many  pulpits  irom  which  bugs  and  worms  preach  to  man  that  care 
and  vigilance  are  the  price  of  fruit. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  waggery  in  Nature.  Grass  will  grow 
in  my  flower-garden,  where  I  do  not  want  it.  But  on  the  lawn, 
where  I  do  want  it,  clock,  Canada  thistle,  dandelion,  daisy,  sorrell, 
plain  tain,  mullein,  and  a  dozen  weeds  besides,  perk  up  their  heads, 
saying,  "  It  you  wish  this  ground  more  than  we  do,  you  can  have  it 
by  taking  more  pains  to  keep  us  from  growing  than  we  do  to  grow." 
So^  too,  poppies  are  capricious  of  growth  in  beds  where  I  plant  them. 
Bat  in  the  field-crops,  where  I  will  not  have  them,  they  volunteer 
with  impertinent  generosity. 

One  reason  for  the  fondness  which  I  confess  to  the  Ailanihu% — 
(aside  from  its  beautiful  trunk,  its  oriental,  palm-like  form) — is  its 
freedom  from  enemies.  But  then  its  roots  will  send  up  suckers,  and 
its  seeds  sprout  innumerable  all  over  the  garden.  Even  the  princely 
AUanihiM  demands  work  as  the  price  of  enjoyment. 

One  is  tempted  to  remove  to  the  tropics,  where  Nature  is  so  prodi- 
gal that  she  yields  spontaneously  the  most  gorgeous  profusion  of 
things  fair  and  beautiful !  Alas !  even  in  the  tropics,  the  air,  the 
woods,  the  grass,  the  house  and  the  field  are  full  of  things  that  gnaw 
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difficulty  ascended  some  two  thousand  feet,  when  a  thick  mist  was 
seen  descending  upon  us,  quite  obscuring  the  face  of  the  heavens.  I 
thought  I  had  no  hope  left  but  at  once  to  retrace  our  steps  or  be  lost ; 
but  as  the  cloud  came  nearer,  and  the  darkness  overshadowed  me, 
my  guide  ran  on  before  me,  penetrating  the  mist  and  calling  on  me 
ever  an  anon,  saying :  "  Press  on.  Master,  press  on,  there^s  light 
beyond  ! "  I  did  press  on.  In  a  few  minutes  the  mist  was  passed, 
and  I  gazed  upon  a  scene  of  transparent  beauty.  All  was  bright  and 
cloudless  above,  and  beneath  was  the  almost  level  mist,  concealing  the 
world  below  me,  and  glistening  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  like  a  field  of 
untrodden  snow.  There  was  nothing,  at  that  moment,  between  me 
and  the  heavens."  O  ye,  over  whom  clouds  are  gathering  or  who 
have  sat  beneath  the  shadow,  be  not  dismayed  if  they  rise  before  yon. 
PreBB  on,  there  is  light  beyond. 
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BT  ONE  WHO  KEEPS  UI8  ETE8  AND  BASS  OPEN. 


God  has  an  amazing  number  of  monitors  and  school-masters        ^ 
stir  up  his  creatures.     For  I  take  it  for  granted  that,  among  ot^^^®^ 
things,  all  the  elements  and  insects  that  withstand  our  easy  husbarm  «^-3ry 
or  horticulture  are  meant  to  keep  us  wide  awake,  enterprising    ^^*-n^ 
persevering  !     At  any  rate,  he  has  posted  difficulties  at  every  »*  -^P> 
which  say  as  plainly  as  any  anything  that  does  not  speak  can  ^^^J^ 
"  You  shall  have  nothing  here  unless  you  work  for  it-"     And  ^loftc^^^^ 
times  one  is  almost  querulous.     Last  summer  I  planted  a  fine  bed       ^' 
Tigridia  bulbs.     I  like  the  large  and  profuse  blossoming  habit  wbi^^" 
this  Tiger-flower  has.     But  soon  I  noticed  that  the  stems  droppe^-^* 
and  being  pulled  a  little,  ^Tere  found  to  be  cut  off.     Moles,  blind  IT  ^^ 
the  beauty  of  my  royal  salvers,  had  eaten  up  the  bulbs  1     What  caj^^^ 
you  do  with  moles  ?     Cats  or  terriers  can't  catch  them.     Traps  undec^"^^ 
ground  are  a  poor  endeavor.      This  pest  works  nights  when  honest 
men  sleep.     A  mole  is  a  match  for  you  !      Yet  here  it  is  written  by 
Nature  plain  as  copperplate,  "  You  can  have  tiger-flowers  at  the  price 
of  outwitting  moles ;   it  is  a  fail   contest  between  you.     Let's  see 
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which  wUl  succeed."    If  they  have  nothing  else  to  eat,  some  of  them 
will  go  hungry  this  summer  in  this  garden  ! 

There  are  my  roses,  too !     They  keep  me  very  busy.     Yet  a  rose- 
hush  is  not  exacting.     It  is  hardy,  vigorous,  and  generous  to  the  least 
care.     But  what  myriads  of  aphides  load  its  young  shoots !     What 
dimy  shoals  of  slugs  feed  on  its  foliage ;  what  rose-bugs  cut  circles 
out  of  its  leaves ;  what  worms  infest  its  buds  !     The  price  of  roses  is 
widless  vermicular  vigilance ! 

Would  you  have  grapes  ?  It  is  not  enough  that  you  plow^  and 
enrich,  and  train,  and  hoe  and  prune.  You  must  fight,  too.  There 
*re  colonies  of  enemies  that  mean  to  resist  your  possession. 

Do  you  plant  a  plum-tree?  A  thousand  curculios  thank  you,  and 
^ake  possession.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  prepare  the  ground,  graft  the 
'^ock,  transplant,  prune  and  watch.  These  rascally  winged  school- 
'Dasters  buzz  in  your  ears — "If  you  want  these  plums,  you  must  do 
^  oiuch  for  their  possession  as  we  are  willing  to  do." 

The  borer  insidiously  cuts  into  the  quince  and  the  apple  at  the 

^nk,  while  worms  pasture  on  the  leaves  in  spring,  and  other  worms 

"^  hatched  in  the  fruit ;  and  so  peach,  apple,  pear  or  plum  are  so 

'^^y  pulpits  from  which  bugs  and  worms  preach  to  man  that  care 

^d  vigilance  are  the  price  of  fruit. 

There  is  an  appearance  of  waggery  in  Nature.  Grass  will  grow 
^^  nay  flower-garden,  where  I  do  not  want  it.  But  on  the  lawn, 
^here  I  do  want  it,  clock,  Canada  thistle,  dandelion,  daisy,  sorrell, 
P^ntain,  mullein,  and  a  dozen  weeds  besides,  perk  up  their  heads, 
^ying,  "  It  you  wish  this  ground  more  than  we  do,  you  can  have  it 
°y  taking  more  pains  to  keep  us  from  growing  than  we  do  to  grow." 
^^t  too,  poppies  are  capricious  of  growth  in  beds  where  I  plant  them. 
^^t  in  the  field-crops,  where  I  will  not  have  them,  they  volunteer 
^*^h  impertinent  generosity. 

One  reason  for  the  fondness  which  I  confess  to  the  AilanthiM — 
C^side  from  its  beautiful  trunk,  its  oriental,  palm-like  form) — is  its 
T^^^om  from  enemies.  But  then  its  roots  will  send  up  suckers,  and 
*^  Seeds  sprout  innumerable  all  over  the  garden.  Even  the  princely 
^^'tanihtis  demands  work  as  the  price  of  enjoyment. 

One  is  tempted  to  remove  to  the  tropics,  where  Nature  is  so  prodi- 
S^l  that  she  yields  spontaneously  the  most  gorgeous  profusion  of 
^ings  fair  and  beautiful !  Alas !  even  in  the  tropics,  the  air,  the 
^oods,  the  grass,  the  house  and  the  field  are  full  of  things  that  gnaw 
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yoa,  sting  you,  bite  voa ;  while  the  heat  makes  you  languid,  and  all 
things  drive  you  to  laziness — a  condition  in  which  men  become  as  in- 
different to  enjoyment  as  they  are  averse  to  labor.     What  shall  we  do  ? 

The  chickens  eat  my  lettuce  and  melons,  and  I  am  tempted  to  kill 
the  plagues  ;  then  cats  and  weazels  kill  the  chickens,  and  I  am  mad 
again.  Somebody  shoots  my  cat,  but  won't  touch  rats  or  weazel ! 
Is  this  great  world  a  mighty  engine  of  petty  afflictions  ?  Mites, 
mould  and  mice  eat  my  cheese.  Is  there  nothing  created  to  eat  these 
eaters?  Where  is  the  Destroyer  of  destructions?  Where  is  the^ 
scourge  of  scourges  ?  Where  is  the  master  that  controls  cares  an^ 
gives  ease  ? 

His  name  is  Death  ! — New  York  Ledger. 
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III.       SPECIAL   METHODS. 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  question  we  shall  confine  our  atten-' 
tion  to  the  first,  or  perceptive  phase,  since,  the  right  stand-point  bein^ 
taken  and  the  right  direction  given  to  study,  if  the  final  end  to  be 
attained  be  kept  in  view,  there  can  hardly  be,  in  the  subsequent 
investigation  of  the  subject,  any  serious  departure  from  the  correct 
'  coui*se. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  here  to  confine  ourselves 
mainly  to  what  the  child  can,  with  proper  representations,  discover 
for  himself.  So  long  as  this  idea  is  adhered  to,  we  are  in  no  danger 
of  giving  him  what  is  beyond  his  comprehension.  The  only  caution 
needed  will  be,  not  to  go  so  much  into  detail  as  to  diminish  the  prom- 
inence of  the  great  characteristic  features  of  the  object  studied. 
These  must  always  be  kept  perfectly  distinct. 

Whatever  appeals  are  made  to  the  understanding  must  be  exceed- 
ingly simple,  the  reasoning  always  being  based  on  phenomena  which 
the  child  has  actually  observed,  and  there  must  not  be  too  many  steps, 
or  successive  conclusions,  between  the  premises  and  the  final  one. 

We  must  be  careful,  also,  to  see  that,  whether  in  the  study  of  the 
whole  globe  or  the  general  view  of  the  individual  continents^  due 
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prominence  is  given  to  such  of  the  points  considered,  as  are  charac* 
teristic,  and  become,  therefore,  the  cause  of  important  conditions  or 
phenomena  to  be  afterward  studied. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  superstructure  to  be  erected,  we 
mast  so  lay  the  foundation  that  each  successive  portion  as  it  rises  shall 
find  its  support  already  prepared;  and  when,  at  length,  the  great 
▼ault  shall  be  spread,  every  pier,  every  pedestal,  every  column,  and 
every  arch,  shall  be  found  in  its  proper  position,  bearing  its  appointed 
share  of  weight,  having  its  own  appropriate  decorations  and  receiving 
its  jnst  meed  of  honor. 

We  must  first  fix  the  child's  attention  on  the  form  of  the  earth, 
snd  the  distribution  of  the  land-masses  and  oceans.  In  this,  the  globe 
is  the  subject  of  examination,  the  child  being  told,  that,  so  far  as  our 
biowledge  extends,  it  is  an  accurate  representation  of  the  earth. 
Henceforth  it  is  to  him  as  though  he  were  examining  the  earth  itself, 
Sid  he  proceeds  to  the  pleasing  task  of  interrogating  it,  until  he  has 
scquired  whatever  it  is  able  to  teach  him  of  itself. 

After  having  noticed  and  described  its  form,  his  attention  is  to  be 
Erected  to  the  position  of  the  lands,  they  being  the  fixed  body  around 
^hich  the  mobile  portions  arrange  themselves.      He  is  to  notice  the' 
arrangement  of  the  lands  in  two  worlds,  of  unequal  size,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  globe,  the  compact  body  of  the  Old  World,  and  the 
elongated  form  of  the  New, —  the  massing  of  all  the  lands  toward  the 
North,  and  their  divergence  toward  the  South  in  three  different 
bands, — and  the  consequent  converse  position  and  arrangement  of 
the  oceans.      This  is  not  to  be  merely  a  casual  notice.      The  most 
careful  attention  is  to  be  given  to  all  these  points,  because  on  these 
forms  and  arrangements  of  the  land-masses  depend  those  great  cli- 
matic phenomena  which  determine  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  several 
continents,  and  which  will,  in  subsequent  study,  demand  his  investi- 
gation.    We  thus  furnish  him  the  corner-stone  for  the  temple  he  is 
beginning  to  rear.     As  these  several  facts  are  discovered  by  the  pupil 
he  must  invariably  be  required  to  state  them  clearly,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  tekcher  only  correcting  such  grammatical  errors  as  he  may 
commit,  or  supplying  such  new  terms  as  will  enable  him  to  express 
his  idea  in  a  more  clear  and  concise  manner. 

He  next  proceeds  to  notice  the  breaking,  by  the  sea,  of  the  three 
bands  in  which  the  lands  are  dispersed  toward  the  South,  and  the 
consequent  formation  of  six  great  masses,  which  he  is  told  are  called 
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continents ; — the  smaller  bodies,  here  and  there,  called  isknds^ " 

parts  of  the  continents  nearly  cnt  off  from  the  main  body,  cclM 
peninsulas, — the  three  great  divisions  of  the  sea  lying  in  basins  anxc 
the  continents,  called  oceans,  &c. 

This  is  to  be  continued  until  the  pupil  has  discovered,  and  is  sfe. 
to  describe  the  different  divisions  of  land  and  water  which  appeair 
the  globe,  and,  wherever  it  was  possible,  has  found  their  connterp* 
in  nature.  Thus,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  own  eyes,  that  pairi 
Geography  which  is  usually  committed  to  memory  from  his  textrbo- 
often  amid  sobs  and  tears,  and  which  is  almost  immmediately  for^ 
ten  because,  to  him,  unmeaning,  has  become  an  imperishable  part^ 
his  mind  ;  and  the  descriptions,  instead  of  being  merely  a  burden^ 
the  memory,  have  been  the  means  of  enlarging  his  power  of  expr^ 
ing  ideas,  and  therefore  of  receiving  them  from  others. 

He  is  now  ready  to  begin  his  study  of  the  general  conformatioiB> 
the  continents.  In  order  to  do  this  he  needs  the  intelligent  iis^ 
certain  terms  to  express  differences  in  the  land-surface  of  the  co3 
nents,  and  in  the  forms  of  their  internal  waters ;  as  mountain-rars 
plateau,  plain,  river,  lake,  etc. 

Ideas  of  these  are  to  be  obtained  by  him  by  an  examination  of 
natural  object,  if  within  reach  ;  or,  if  not  accessible  to  him,  good  1 
tures  of  these  several  forms  will  suffice,  and  from  them  he  will  f5c: 
his  own  definitions. 

In  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  continents,  it  will  be  neces^ 
to  transfer  the  pupil  from  the  globe  to  the  physical  map.     He  has 
to  be  made,  acquainted  with  the  conventional  methods  of  represen*^ 
the  different  varieties  of  land  surface,  and  internal  waters,  whicK 
has  been  studying,  and  he  is  ready  to  conduct  his  own  study  o€ 
continent  just  as  lie  previously  did  that  of  the  globe. 

As  many  different  points  will  now  require  notice,  it  is  indispe^ 
ble  that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  logical  order  in  which  to  pre^ 
them,  that  is,  the  order  of  their  successive  dependence.  To  do  t  J 
let  us  select  any  single  point,  as  that  of  climate,  and  inquire  by  '^^ 
is  it  influenced,  and  what  does  it  control. 

The  most  general  influence  bearing  upon  the  climate  of  a  contix'^^ 
is  the  position  of  the  latter  on  the  globe,  by  which  it  is  exposed  to  ^ 
more  or  less  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Next  is  its  contour, — detertf^ 
ing  the  position  in  which  the  sea  winds  strike  it, —  and  the  positior* 
its  great  lines  of  elevation,  whether  so  as  freely  to  admit  these  wii*^ 
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w  entirely  to  shut  them  out  from  the  main  body.     The  character  of 
the  surface  also  determines  the  form  and  distribution  of  the  internal 
waters,  and  this  in  turn  modifies  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate  in 
<Kfierent  portions.     The  study  of  these  points  then,  properly,  should 
precede  that  of  the  climate,  in  order  that  when  it  is  taken  up  the 
child  may  not  be  obliged  to  remember  the  facts  concerning  it  as  mere 
isolated  statements,  but  being  led  by  a  simple  association  of  the  phe- 
nomena with  its  cause,  (the  philosophic  relation,  in  its  full  extent,  can- 
not, of  course,  be  given  him,)  he  will  have  it  stored  in  its  proper 
niche,  where  it  will  always  be  found  when  demanded. 

Again,  on  the  soil  and  the  climate  depends  the  general  character  of 
the  vegetation  in  different  portions  of  the  continent.      On  the  vege- 
tation depends  the  presence  or  absence  of  certain  classes  of  animals 
which  subsist  on  vegetation.      On  the  presence  in  different  parts  of 
the  continent  of  such  plants  or  animals  as  are  necessary  to  his  subsist- 
ence, depends  the  existence  of  man,  if  in  an  uncivilized  condition ; 
and  the  differences  in  the  surface,  soil,  climate,  and  the  distribution  of 
vegetation,  animals,  and  minerals,  in  the  different  portions,  will  neces- 
sarily give  rise  to  different  industries,  different  social  conditions,  and 
different  degrees  of  advancement  in  the  civilized  state ;  that  is,  to 
differences  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  great  nation- 
alities in  different  portions  of  the  continent. 

If  evidence  is  needed  in  relation  to  the  influence  of  physical  condi- 
^onson  the  industrial  pursuits,  and  distribution  of  population,  we 
"are  only  to  look  at  our  own  country.  In  the  north-east,  the  rough 
•'irfiice,  the  somewhat  sterile  soil,  and  the  cold  climate,  make  agricul- 
*^^  impracticable  in  the  larger  part  of  the  country,  while  the  abund- 
^^  Water-power,  and  the  rich  stores  of  coal  and  iron,  make  it  the 
P^t  workshop  of  the  nation,  and  its  fine  harbors,  capable  of  receiv- 
^R  and  sheltering  the  ships  of  all  nations,  make  it  also  our  commer- 
^'  depot,  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  and  the  foreign  commerce 
^  the  country  being  carried  on  by  that  little  comer  north  of  the 

"^gain,  the  level  surface  making  cultivation  easy,  the  fertile  soil, 

^  the  warm  and  moist  climate  producing  a  luxuriant  vegetation, 

*^^  the  great  plains  of  the  interior  and  the  South  the  nation's  farm 

.^  ^rden,  from  which,  were  its  resources  fully  developed,  supplies 

^at  be  drawn  capable,  one  might  almost  say,  of  feeding  the  world, 
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and,  with  the  aid  of  the  North-east,  of  clothing  it.     In  these  two 
re^ons  are  gathered  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  country. 

The  great  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  the  contrary,  doom- 
ed in  almost  every  part,  hy  its  saline  soil,  and  its  want  of  moisture,  to 
hopeless  sterility,  is  incapable  of  supporting  a  population,  and  must 
have  remained  uninhabited  but  for  the  rich  mineral  treasures  embos- 
somed  within  it.  Its  population,  however  numerous  it  may  become, 
must  be  mainly  confined  to  the  single  occupation  of  mining,  and  will 
be  dependent  for  daily  bread  upon  the  East,  or  the  fertile  valleys 
beyond  the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  enjoy  all  the  moisture  that  but  for 
this  great  barrier  would  have  been  dispersed  over  the  whole. 
[CoxcLUDBP  Next  Month.] 
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In  a  former  paper  we  considered  Composition  in  its  logical  aspects  r 
in  the  present  one,  we  shall  consider  it  in  its  rhetorical. 

A  general  plan  for  the  discussion  of  a  chosen  theme  having  been^ 
formed,  it  is  to  be  filled  up  with  suitable  assertions,  amplificatioiia^s 
and  illustrations.  The  skeleton  is  to  be  clothed  with  muscles  anc^ 
proper  integuments.      These  present  themselves  to  us  in  the  form  o:--* 

simple  or  of  complex  sentences.     The  unit  of  thought  is  not  the  sin^ 

gle  word,  but  the  proposition  ;  and  the  fii-st  requisite  to  good  writin^g 
is  ability  to  construct  a  good  proposition.      Imaginative  power  an^^ 
vigor  of  expression  are  of  secondary  importance  when  compared  witl^ 
this.     Indeed,  they  depend  on  this  for  their  own  fiill  and  proper^ 
effects.     Lively  imagery  and  forcible  words  appear  to  little  advantage? 
in  ill  constructed  sentences.     Without  skill  in  framing  propositions, 
there  can  be  no  "apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.*'     Let  the 
teacher  then  aim  primarily  at  cultivating  and  developing  this  skill  in 
the  pupil.     It  may  be  very  early  trained,  and  may  be  possessed  by 
children  whose  powers  are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  perform  the 
processes  of  logical  division  and  definition,  described  in  our  former 
paper.     By  invariably  hearing  good  sentences  spoken  in  the  family 
and  in  the  school-room,  and  by  reading  well  framed  propositions  in 
classicid  English  authors,  a  child  may  be  unconsciously  trained  to 
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make  them  himself.  Direct  instruction  may  then  explain  to  him  their 
structure,  and  impart  to  him  the  theory  and  the  rules  which  control 
it. 

Of  course  the  words  used  in  English  Composition  must  be  English 

words  in  present,  reputable,  and  general  use.     Many  a  word  in. 

**  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary"  need  never  appear  in  the  pupil's 

writing.    If  Shakspeare  iwed  only  about  15,000  words,  and  Milton 

8,000,  he  can  have  smalTuse  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  114,000 

which  form  the  boast  of  our  modem  lexicography.      The  sentences 

iised  m  English  Composition  must  also  obey  the  rules  of  English 

syntax.    Grammatical  blunders,  whether  small  or  great,  must  not 

occur.    Neither  unauthorized  words  nor  unauthorized  idioms  should 

he  admitted. 

Bnt  a  sentence  may  be  ill  constructed  without  actually  violating 
wy  of  the  rules  of  grammar.      Its  elements  may  be  so  needlessly 
niiiltiplied,  or  so  awkwardly  arranged  as  to  prevent  that  unity  of  im- 
pression which  a  good  sentence  produces.      Two  or  three  subjects 
®^y  contend  for  the  preeminence  which  belongs  of  right  to  one. 
^odifjing  phrases  and  clauses  may,  by  their  position,  obscure  the 
prominence  of  the  element  which  they  modify.     A  long  and  ill  ad- 
J^ted  narenthesis  may  dislocate  and  force  asunder  the  compact  joints 
^  the  chief  predication.     The  sentence,  like  a  badly  packed  and 
^^rioaded  vehicle,  may  break  down  under  the  load  of  heterogeneous 
"^terials  crowded  into  it.     Or  the  proposition  may  trail  along  a  lone- 
V  appended  clause,  which  vigorous  thought  would  have  wrought  into 
^  structure  of  the  principal  clause,  and  careful  writing  would  have 
'^rously  denied  its  present  situation.     We  have  not  space  for  illus- 
^tions  of  these  faults.      It  would  be  strange  if  any  teacher  could 
J^ot  find  some,  if  not  all,  of  them  exemplified  in  nearly  every  essay 
presented  to  him.     No  fault  in  composition  is  so  common  as  lack  of 
Dnity.    No  logical  and  rhetorical  susceptibility  is  so  hard  to  develop 
wd  to  perfect  as  that  which  perceives  this  defect  and  prompts  to  its 
correction. 

But  though  a  sentence  may  be  made  up  of  good  English  words, 
grammatically  used  and  logically  arranged,  it  may  lack  precision. 
Here  may  be  a  word  so  vague  or  so  equivocal  as  either  to  convey  an 
obscure  notion,  or  a  false  one.  There  may  be  such  a  multitude  of 
words  as  to  conceal  the  outline  and  propositions  of  the  thought  they 
should  set  forth.     The  idea  may  struggle  in  vain  to  reach  the  reader's 
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mind,  through  the  volnminoos  folds  of  the  apparel  in  which 
arrayed.  Simplicity,  directness,  and  exactness  are  qualities  o 
pression  which  cannot  be  too  earnestly  sought. 

Grammatical  purity,  unity  of  structure  in  sentences,  and  pre< 
.  will  secure  perspicuity,  the  first  requisite  in  good  writing.  I 
writer  must  not  only  be  always  perspicuous ;  he  must  often  be 
animated,  and  sometimes  even  elegant.  The-  pupil  must  then, 
advances  in  rhetorical  culture,  be  taught  how  to  secure  these  h 
qualities.  He  must  be  made  to  see  that  a  word  which  suggest 
specific  properties  of  an  object  and  presents  those  features  whicl 
tinguish  it  as  an  individual  from  others,  is  more  lively,  intere; 
and  impressive  than  one  which  denotes  only  a  vague,  inadequad 
tion.  A  profitable  exercise  may  be  found  in  the  examination  of 
poem  or  imaginative  discourse,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  ! 
words,  and  to  account  for  their  effect.  For  instance,  let  the  so 
see  and  explain  the  superiority  of  the  line,  "  The  swallow  twitt 
'neath  the  straw-built  shed,"  to  "  The  bird  singing  under  the 
out-building."  Thus  by  example  and  by  practice  let  him  be  i 
sensible  of  the  vivacity  of  unfigurative  words.  The  newly  acq 
perception  of  the  power  of  such  proper  terms  will  sometimes  be 
the  acquisition  of  a  new  sense. 

The  power  of  figures,  however,  at  first  more  attracts  the  y< 
A  juvenile  writer  can  hardly  be  convinced  that  his  essay  will  be 
without  at  least  a  comparison  or  two,  to  say  nothing  of  meta 
and  personifications.  A  teacher's  wisdom  will  here  show  itself  i 
way  of  restraint  rather  than  of  impulse.  He  will  have  to  wee< 
luxuriant  growth  rather  than  stimulate  it ;  and  he  will  have  ach 
no  small  success,  if  he  have  brought  his  scholars  to  be  willing  to 
fice  their  most  showy  ornaments  of  style,  and  have  taught  the 
the  study  of  the  best  models,  that  a  style  when  least  adorned  i£ 
adorned  the  most. 

This  study  of  good  models,  not  for  the  sake  of  close  imitat 
them,  but  of  unconscious  subjection  to  their  inspiring,  guidin 
controlling  influence,  is  really  more  valuable  and  important  ths 
study  and  conscientious  application  of  rules.  The  conversati 
home  and  of  school,  the  habitual  reading  of  childhood  and  you 
more  to  vitiate  or  to  improve  the  style  of  expression  than  all  the 
and  lectures  on  Rhetoric  that  are  painfully  learned.  Let  the  mc 
be  stored  with  &,cts  and  with  words  of  beauty  and  of  power,  I< 
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taste  be  developed  by  habitual  commanion  with  imagery  that  is  grace- 
ful and  elegant,  let  the  ear  be  habituated  to  the  rhythm  of  well  con- 
structed discourse,  and  the  young  writer  will,  as  by  an  unerring  a^d 
unreflecting  instinct,  put  "  proper  words  in  their  proper  places,"  and 
thus  realize  the  just  ideal  of  a  good  style. 

K.  p.  1). 


THB    QUEEN'S    OHUiDHOOD. 


I»  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Passages  of  a  Working  Life,*'  the 
following  little  reminiscence  of  the  year  1827,  while  Mr.  Knight  lived 
it  Brompton,  occurs : 

**  I  deh'ghted  to  walk  in  Kensington  Gardens,  sometimes  on  a  holi- 
^y  afternoon  with  my  elder  girls — more  frequently  In  the  early 
Dooming,  on  my  way  to  town.  Glancing,  in  the  intervals  of  my 
P^^ssent  task  of  reviving  old  memories,  at  the  work  of  a  poet,  who 
*^ht  to  be  more  widely  known,  I  find  these  lines  : 

*  Once  as  I  strayed,  a  student  happiest  then. 
What  time  the  summer  garniture  was  on. 
Beneath  the  princely  shades  of  Kensington 
A  girl  I  spied,  whose  years  might  number  ten. 
With  full  round  eyes  and  fair  soft  English  face.' 

**  In  such  a  season  when  the  sun  was  scarcely  high  enough  to  have 
*^ed  up  the  dews  of  Kensington's  greeti  alleys,  as  I  passed  along  the 
"I'oad  central  walk,  I  saw  a  group  on  the  lawn  before  the  Palace, 
^hicb  to  my  mind  was  a  vision  of  exquisite  loveliness.     The  Duchess 
^  Kent  and  her  daughter,  whose  years  then  numbered  nine,  are 
""^akfesting  in  the  open  air — a  single  page  attending  on  them  at  a 
'^^ctfiil  distance,  the  matron  looking  on  with  eyes  of  love,  while 
^^  fair  soft  English  face  is  bright  with  smiles.     The  world  of  fashion 
^  not  yet  astir.     Clerks  and  mechanics  passing  onward  to  their  occu- 
pations, are  few ;  and  they  exhibit  nothing  of  that  vulgar  curiosity 
^Uch  I  think  is  more  commonly  found  in  the  class  of  the  merely 
rich  than  in  the  ranks  below  them  in  the  world's  estimation.     What 
1  beautiful  characteristic  it  seems  to  me  of  the  training  of  this  royal 
gifl  that  she  should  not  hate  been  taught  to  shrink  from  the  public 
eye,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  a  child's 
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nature — that  she  should  not  be  restrained  when  she  starts  up  fix»n 
the  breakfast  table  and  runs  to  gather  a  flower  in  the  adjoining  pasture, 
that  her  merry  laugh  should  be  as  fearless  as  the  notes  of  thrushes 
round  her.  I  passed  on  and  blessed  her ;  and  thank  God  I  have 
lived  to  see  the  golden  fruits  of  such  training," 
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"  ^ANE,  what  are  you  trying  to  sing,  the  tune  sung  by  the  old  cow 
when  she  died  ?  What  a  discord ! "  Jane  stopped  singing,  dropped 
her  head  upon  the  desk,  and  the  bitter  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 
Tlie  rest  of  the  scholars  laughed  at  the  remark,  and  then  proceeded 
to  sing  the  remaining  verses  of  the  soqg ;  but  although  its  harmony 
was  not  as  before  broken  by  the  discordant  tones  of  Jane's  untutored 
voice,  yet  there  was  not  the  enjoyment  usually  experienced  in  this 
fiivorite  exercise  of  the  school,  for  a  schoolmate's  feelings  had  been 
wounded,  and  there  was  a  real  sympathy  with  her  distress^  caused  by^ 
the  teacher's  thoughtless  remark. 

Seeing  its  effect,  he  was  sorry  for  having  spoken  in  such  a  manner — 
but  thought  that  it  would  be  forgotten  by  the  morrow.  Forgotten 
all  else  might  forget,  but  the  remembrance  of  those  words  woul__^ 
always  remain  with  Jane,  to  keep  her,  in  future,  from  the  vai^E 
attempt  to  sing.  No,  dearly  as  she  had  cherished  the  idea  of  becom^K 
mg  a  singer,  she  would  bury  the  desire,  rather  than  subject  herself  t^ 
ridicule  again.  To  her  the  fact  that  the  teacher  ridiculed  her  effort^^- 
was  evidence  that  she  could  never  learn,  and  for  the  future  she  won^  ^ 
be  a  sad  and  envious  hearer  when  the  school  joined  in  singing,  siglT^ 
ing  that  God  had  not  given  her  an  ear  capable  of  distinguishing  mr  - 
sical  sounds. 

I  have  not,  in  this  brief  sketch,  overdrawn  the  picture.  From  lo — = 
own  observation,  I  am  lead  to  believe  that  a  very  large  number  "^^ 
boys  and  girls  who  have  a  real  taste  for  music,  and  a  longing  to  bi^"^ 
come  singers,  fail  to  do  so  just  because  their  parents  and  teache^^ 
thoughtlessly  discourage  them  by  ridiculing  their  first  efforts.  Man-^^ 
teachers  sacrifice  the  interests  of  such  pupils  to  the  harmony  of  ^ 
school  choir,  and,  instead  of  pointing  out  pleasantly  the  di£Sculty  an» 
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striving  to  cultivate  the  ear,  they  seek  the  offenders  and  request  them 
not  to  sing,  or  make  some  remark  calculated  to  ridicule  them  into 
stopping ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sensitive  scholars  will  abandon 
the  effort  to  learn,  considering  themselves  imable  to  acquire  the  art. 

Teachers,  is  this  right  ?     Would  you  pursue  a  similar  course  with 
a  scholar  in  penmanship  ?     If  he  failed  to  see  at  once  the  peculiar 
curves  of  each  letter  and  to  execute  them,  would  you  ridicule  his 
attempts?     By  no  means.     You  know  that  the  eye  must  be  trained 
to  notice  all  the  peculiar  turns  and  then  the  hand  taught  to  execute 
them,  and,  however  rude  and  laughable  the  first  characters  may  be, 
you  encourage  the  pupil  and  lead  him  step  by  step  forward  towards 
success.    Is  it  less  necessary  to  encourage  attempts  to  sing  ?     Few 
are  bom  with  a  knowledge  of  music  more  than  of  penmanship.     It 
IS  true  that  some  catch  musical  sounds  much  quicker  than  others,  and 
^e  say  they  are  bom  to  be  singers,  but  this  quickness  of  perception 
^  the  ear  is  not  more  remarkable  than  that  in  the  eye  of  many  pen- 
men, and  if  there  are  no  defects  in  voice,  I  cannot  see  why  a  dulfear 
^y  not  be  cultivated  to  appreciate  distinctive  tones  in  music  as  well 
^  a  stupid  eye  can  be  brought  to  distinguish  the  curves  of  the  letters 
^  Iiis  copy. 

Jt  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  there  is  among  the  young  an  almost 

^^ersal  love  of  music,  and  an  equally  universal  desire  to  sing,  and, 

^«iout  saying  anything  of  the  advantages  of  music  at  this  time,  I 

^^'^  to  know  how  nearly  universal  it  may  be  made.     I  would  sug- 

^^  that  some  teacher  of  music  give,  from  experimental  knowledge, 

^  ideas  of  dull  ears  in  music,  and  how  large  a  proportion  of  such 

^'^y  be  cultivated.  Unus. 

^iver  Point,  Feb.  28, 1865. 
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^''^  is  a  peculiarity  of  bees  that  they  will  suffer  some  men  to  handle 
™ni  with  impunity.  Wildmati  was  a  man  who  seems  to  have  had 
•^uunsual  attraction  for  them,  or  command  over  them,  as  he  termed 
i^  though  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  how  a  man  could  have  com- 
^"^d  over  four  thousand  or  five  thousand  insects.  On  one  occasion 
^  P^d  a  visit  to  Dr.  Templeton,  the  then  secretary  of  the  society  for 
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the  encouragement  of  arts,  to  prove  to  him  how  completely  bees  sub- 
mitted to  his  influence.  He  was  brought  through  the  city  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  into  the  doctor's  room,  for  when  he 
presented  himself  his  head  and  face  were  covered  with  bees,  and  a 
huge  cluster  of  them  hung  down  like  a  beard  from  his  chin.  Not- 
withstanding this  novel  appendage,  he  conversed  with  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  were  present  for  a  considerable  time  without  disturb- 
ing the  insects,  and  finally  dismissed  them  to  their  hive  without  any- 
body being  stung. 

The  fame  of  his  performance  having  reached  Lord  Spencer,  he 
invited  him  to  Wimbledon  to  meet  a  large  party  of  his  friends.  The 
countess  had  provided  three  stocks  for  the  occasion.  He  first  took 
one  of  the  hives,  and  emptied  the  living  occupants  into  his  hat,  to 
show  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  destroy  the  bees  in  order  to  deprive 
them  of  their  honey.  He  next  presented  himself  with  a  colony  hang- 
ing about  his  head  and  from  his  chin,  and  then  stepping  out  of  a  win- 
doi«r  on  to  the  lawn,  where  he  had  directed  a  table  covered  with  a 
clean  cloth  to  be  placed,  he  put  them  back  into  the  hive.  He  then 
made  them  come  out  again  and  swarm  about  in  the  air,  after  which 
he  caused  them  to  settle  on  the  table,  and  from  thence  he  took  them 
up  by  handfuls,  and  poured  them  out  of  his  hands  as  if  they  had  no 
more  feeling  than  pebbles,  and  finally  concluded  this  portion  of  his 
entertainment  by  causing  them  to  reenter  their  hive. 

His  lordship  was  too  unwell  to  be  present  at  these  experiments,  so, 
later  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  taken  into  his  lordship's  room  with  all 
three  of  the  stocks  hanging  about  him  at  one  time,  one  on  his  head, 
one  on  his  breast,  and  the  other  on  his  arm,  from  which  places  he 
afterwards  transferred  them  to  his  head  and  face,  so  that  he  was  quite 
blinded,  and  was  led  in  this  condition  to  the  front  of  his  lordship's 
window.  He  next  requested  that  a  horse  might  be  brought  round, 
which  was  done,  the  horse  having  been  first  well  clothed  to  guard 
against  accidents.  First  taking  the  bees  out  of  his  eyes  that  he  might 
see  what  he  was  about,  he  mounted  the  horse  with  the  bees  hanging 
about  him,  and  rode  backwards  and  forwards  repeatedly,  until  the 
company  had  seen  enough  of  his  peformance,  when  he  dismounted 
and  placed  the  bees  on  the  table,  from  whence  he  dismissed  them  to 
their  respective  hives. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  though  there  were  a  great  many  per- 
sons present  on  this,  as  on  the  previous  occasion,  yet  nobody  was 
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striTig.  It  is  really  impossible  to  explain  why  they  should  favor  one 
individual  more  than  another,  but  they  certainly  do  so  ;  it  is  related 
of  a  Duchess  of  Rutland,  that  a  swarm  followed  Ijer  all  the  way  from 
the  country  to  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  where  they  were  hived. 
Accident  has  sometimes  led  to  what  Wildman  did  with  design.  A 
"woman  named  Bennett,  living  near  Birmingham,  was  beating  a  frying- 
pan  Tvith  a  key  to  keep  the  swarm  from  going  away,  when  they  all  at 
once  settled  upon  her  head  and  shoulders.  Luckily  for  her  she  was 
a  woman  of  nerve,  and,  instead  of  making  efforts  to  brush  them  off, 
w^hich  ^would  have  probably  caused  her  to  be  stung  to  death,  she  kept 
qaiet,  notwithstanding  an  occasional  sting  from  bees  which  had  crawl- 
ed underneath  her  clothes,  and  which  were  probably  irritated  from 
being  unable  to  get  out.  When  the  evening  came,  they  were  hived 
in  the  usual  way. — AU  the  Year  Round. 
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GBAMMAB. 


1.  ^ame  all  the  penonal  pronouns  of  the  objectiye  case.  Name  the  compound 
personal  pronouns  of  the  singular  number ,  and  write  sentences  illustrating  the  use 
of  ea.c1i.  Name  those  personal  pronouns  of  double  construction  (a^jectiye  and  sub- 
stantive^ and  illustrate  the  use  of  each  in  sentences. 

2.  State  in  what  respects  the  personal  and  relative  pronouns  differ.  Write  sen- 
tences using  who  of  the  second  person,  plural  number ;  that  of  the  singular  number, 
second  person ;  whom  of  the  common  gender ;  which  of  the  objective  case ;  what  as 
•\%m  olsgect  both  of  a  preposition  and  a  verb. 

3.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  ten  irregular  verbs,  including  the  following  :  tUt 
Um^  and  hang  (to  take  life.)  Write  the  auxiliaxy  verbs  of  the  singular  number, 
second  person,  present  tense;  also,  those  of  the  past  tense,  first  person,  singular 
xuunl>er.     Write  five  sentences,  each  to  contain  an  intransitive  verb. 

4.  Give  all  the  forms  of  the  verb  admire^  second  person,  singular  number,  pres- 
ent perfect  tense ;  also  the  participles  of  the  same,  both  active  and  passive.  Verbs 
of  tbe  passive  voice  are  how  formed }  Verbs  of  the  progressive  form  are  composed 
of  what? 

5.     Correct  the  following  in  all  respects : 

the  pilgrims  landed  on  the  shore  of  massachusetts  december  twenty-second 

sizteen  hundred  and  twenty. 

the  name  on  the  card  was  John  jones  m.  d. 
3 
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mr  and  mn  noble's  oomplemenU  to  miss  benton,  and  would  be  bappy  to  tee 
her  this  Eyening  at  8  o'clock. 

dayid  the  sweet  Singer  of  isreal  says  the  heayens  declair  the  glory  of  god  and 
the  fermament  shotteth  his  handy  work. 

6.  Write  a  short  letter  to  your  teacher,  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  you  spent  your  last  yacation. 

7.  Write  sentences  incorporating  the  following  phrases, —  long  iine^t  a  few  day b 
ago,  by  and  by,  not  yet,  none  at  all,  at  lengthy  in  vain,  by  no  means,  a  great  dealt  oj 
eourte,  in  full, 

8.  Analyze  the  following ;  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

Whatever  I  am,  I  tremble  to  think  what  I  may  be. 

Charles  was  a  man  of  learning,  knowledge  and  beneyolence ;  and,  what  is  UiU 
more,  a  true  Christian. 
Take  nearly  a  tea-cnp  fuU, 

9.  Write  twenty  lines  on  the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States. 

10.  Write  ten  sentences  containing  grammatical  errors,  correct  the  same,  and  atot* 
the  reasons  for  the  change. 
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From  the  MusachoBetta  Teacher. 

OASE  OF  N.  T.  AIiIiEN.  OF  WEST  NEWTON, 

Charged  with  Unreasonable  Severity  in  the  Punishment  of  a  PupiL 

This  case  was  tried  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  March,  before  Judge  Brigham,  of  the 
Superior  Court,  sitting  in  East  Cambridge,  on  a  prosecution  for  assult  and  battery 
upon  Albion  D.  Emerson,  a  lad  of  fourteen  years. 

The  facts  proyed  by  the  witnesses  were  as  follows :  That  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday, Noy.  30,  1864,  Albion  D.  Emerson,  in  common  with  seyeral  other  pupils, 
was  tardy  at  school,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  school,  was  required  to 
remain  in  during  recess,  and  commit  to  memory  the  hymn  sung  at  the  opening  of 
the  session.  He  disobeyed  this  order,  went  out  at  recess,  and  on  being  sent  for  came 
in,  took  his  place  with  the  other  boys,  and  immediately  whispered  with  the  boy  at 
his  side.  Mr.  Allen,  obserying  this,  came  up  to  him  from  across  the  room,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  had  whispered.  On  his  denial,  Mr.  Allen  appealed  to  the 
other  boys,  and  finding  that  he  had  added  falsehood  to  his  other  offenses,  took  him 
with  his  left  hand  by  the  loose  clothes  about  his  chest,  and,  after  shaking  him  with 
sufficient  force  to  show  his  disapprobation,  laid  him  upon  the  fioor,  upon  his  left 
aide,  and  not  upon  his  **  right  hip,**  which  was  proyed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ; 
then,  immediately  touching  him  with  his  slippered  foot,  told  him  to  rise. 

One  witness  testified' that  the  shaking  was  seyere,  knocking  the  boy  against  the 
settee,  which  stood  close  to  a  loose  black-board,  then  throwing  him  upon  the  floor, 
and  he  thought,  placing  his  foot  upon  him,  but  was  not  sure  :  whilst  twelye  or  fifteen 
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Other  witneties,  including  two  girls,  all  members  of  the  school,  and  present  at  the 
time,  testified  that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind, — that  the  punishment  was  a  mod- 
ermte  one,  and  made  no  impression  upon  them  at  all.  It  was  also  proyed  that  im- 
mediately after  Mr.  Allen  turned  away,  after  the  punishment,  Albion  turned  to  the 
lad  next  him  and  laughed  and  whispered  again. 

On  the  following  day  Albion  attended  school  as  usual,  performed  his  accustomed 
duties,  laughed  when  joked  by  the  other  boys  about  his  punishment,  and  said  ••  it 
did  n't  hurt  him  any  " ;  was  sent  by  one  of  the  teachers,  for  a  misdemeanor,  to  Mr. 
James  T.  Allen ;  was  made  to  stand  nearly  an  hour  in  front  of  the  teachers'  platform  ; 
played  ball  yigorously  Thursday  afternoon,  ate  and  drank  as  usual,  and  made  no 
complaint  until  Friday.  Then,  on  his  saying  tbat  he  was  in  pain,  he  was  sent  home 
to  Mr.  Allen's  house.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning  he  was  carried  to  his 
mother's  house,  87  Springfield  street,  Boston.  On  Friday,  Dec.  9,  he  died,  of  a 
disease  pronounced  by  the  physicians  to  be  pyemia,  the  seat  of  the  disease  being  the 
right  hip. 

After  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  in  the  case,  a  large  number  of  gentlemen, 
gome  of  whom  had  been  for  many  years  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Allen,  being 
called  upon  the  stand,  testified  to  the  uniform  excellence  of  his  character,  as  a  man 
and  as  a  teacher,  and  especially  to  hia  eminent  peaceableness,  humanity,  and  kind* 
ness  of  heart. 

This  case  was  tried  with  care  and  patience,  and  with  great  ability ;  searchingly 
and  sharply  on  the^part  of  the  attorney  for  the  Commonwealth,  who  seemed  to  be 
determined  to  detect  every  particle  of  evidence  to  be  found  against  the  defendant, 
and  to  urge  it  vigorously  upon  the  jury ;  and  most  satisfactorily  by  the  defendant's - 
counsel,  in  a  spirit  of  confidence  befitting  so  clear  a  case.  Judge  firigham  made  a 
most  temperate,  but  weighty  and  impressive  charge  to  the  jury,  showing  how  pro- 
foundly he  felt  the  importance  and  delicacy  of  the  relations  of  teacher  and  pupil, 
how  watchfully  the  rights  of  both  should  be  guarded,  and  how  sacredly  they  should 
be  preserved. 

The  jury  were  not  long  in  coming  to  a  unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal ;  and  it  was 
very  pleasant  and  touching  to  see  how  eager  they  were,  as  soon  as  they  had  given  it, 
to  take  Mr.  Allen  by  the  hand  and  assure  him  how  heartily  they  rejoiced  to  acquit 
him  of  the  very  shadow  of  offence. 

With  every  person  who  had  previously  known  Mr.  Allen,  and  who  was  present  at 
this  scrutinizing  trial,  he  must  henceforth  stand  even  better  and  higher  than  before. 
To  a  reader  of  the  testimony  given  in  this  case,  two  questions  will  naturally  sug- 
gest themselves :     1st.  What  was  the  real  cause  of  the  boy's  death }    And  second, 
If  this  be  the  whole  of  the  case,  how  came  Mr.  Allen  to  be  prosecuted  ? 

The  first  question  is  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  physicians'  certificates ;  and 
Albion  is  known  to  have  given  the  same  account  of  the  cause  of  his  pun  to  two  of 
the  teachers  and  to  other  persons. 

PHY8ICIIN8'  CEETIFICATES. 

I  hereby  eertity  that  on  the  momini^  of  Saturday,  December  3,  18S4, 1  was  called  to  attend  Albion 
D.  Zaenon,  at  tbe  hotue  of  Mr.  N.  T.  Allen.  I  found  him  tutHtxing  from  an  injury  to  the  right  hip, 
and  on  enqniry  be  informed  me,  that  while  playing  ball  Thursday  afternoon,  "  I  fell  sort  of  ungainly 
upon  my  hip,  and  thought  I  felt  something  gire  way,  but  did  not  mind  it  much  and  went  on  playing 
ball."    I  then  examined  the  hip  and  found  a  slight  abrasion  with  some  swelling. 

Wst  Ncwtcm.  Mareh  4, 1865.  ^^O-  ^'  ^DAMS,  M.  D. 
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1  berebj  certify  that  on  Bnnday,  the  4th  day  of  December  lait,  I  risited  Albion  D.  EBavoii«  at  87 

Springfield  street,  in  thi«  city,  whom  I  founJ  tuffering  from  pain  in  hit  right  hip.  On  my  askiaf 
him  to  what  cause  he  ascribed  hii  difficulty,  he  replied  that  he  fell,  (while  playing  ball,)  stxikinf 
his  hip  against  a  rock  or  stone  used  as  a  goal,  and  that  he  had  been  Uue  from  that  time.  Thii 
account  was  given  me  in  the  presence  of  J.  Harry  Bradlee  and  the  mother  of  the  lad. 

2  Dover  street,  March  3, 1865.  '  ^'^'  8TBDMAN,  M.  D. 

To  the  second  question,  an  ample  answer  may  readily  be  conjectured  by  any  per- 
son who  knows  anythinfif  of  the  character  of  the  complainants. 

We  who  haye  long  loyed,  yalued,  and  respected  Mr.  Allen ;  who  know  what  a 
precious  thing  to  every  good  man  is  a  spotless  reputation :  how  swiftly  a  slander  fliety 
and  how  readily  a  slight  suspicion  or  misapprehension  is  sometimes  exaggerated  into 
a  fearful  charge  ;  and  who  have  had  the  opportunity  and  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
good  name  of  our  friend  come  untarnished  from  the  fire  kindled  by  malice, — are  not 
willing  to  let  this  number  of  the  Teacher  depart,  without  assuring  Mr.  Allen's  dis- 
tant friends  that  there  never  was  a  day  when  his  name  was  brighter  or  dearer  to  ns 
than  it  is  to-day. 

GEORGE  B.  EMERSON,  HENRY  BIGELOW,  M.  D., 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK,  J.  W.  PLIMPTON, 

GEO.  W.  BKIGGS,  WM.  E.  SHELDON, 

J.  H.  BROWN,  M.  D.,  DIO  LEWIS,  M.  D., 

B.  G.  NORTHROP. 
Boston,  March  4,  1865. 


We  publish  this  statement  of  the  trial,  signed  by  the  above-named  persons,  gladly, 
and  append  extracts  of  the  able  charge  of  Judge  Brigbam,  which  clearly  defines  the 
powers  of  the  teacher  and  the  relations  he  sustains  to  the  pupils  in  the  discipline  of 
the  school. 

ABSTBACTS  OF  THE  CHABGE. 

Mr,  Foreman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury  : — The  case  to  which  you  have  listened  is 
one  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  certainly  one  of  great  public  interest,  as 
has  been  indicated  in  the  large  attendance  of  persons  and  the  attention  with  which 
they  have  apparently  listened  to  the  whole  course  of  proceedings  in  the  trial.  It  is 
an  important  case  to  the  defendant — important  as  affecting  his  reputation ;  important 
as  affecting  his  estate ;  for  the  material  interests  of  a  teacher  are  always  more  or  less 
involved  in  his  character  or  reputation.  But  there  are  no  principles  of  law  which, 
in  respect  to  this  case,  will  require  you  to  do  any  other  than  your  duty  as  in  all 
criminal  cases. 

This  defendant  is  accused  of  an  assault  and  battery  upon  one  Albion  D.  Emerson — 
an  assault  and  battery.  He  is  not  accused  of  having  caused  the  death  of  this  per- 
son, although  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  it  was  not  many  days  after  this 
occurrence  that  the  boy  died.  The  grand  jury  investigated  this  case  before  it  came 
to  you.  It  was  their  duty,  under  their  oaths,  if  they  found  the  defendant  had  catu- 
ed  the  death  of  the  boy  by  an  unlawful  act,  to  have  so  declared  in  the  indictment. 
That  they  have  not  done  so,  relieves  the  defendant  from  any  imputation  in  thia  oase 
of  having  done  any  act  which  caused  the  boy's  death.  He  is  not  called  npon 
to  meet  any  such  charge.  He  is  not  called  upon  by  this  indictment  to  make  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  death,  nor  is  he  permitted  so  to  do,  for  he  stands 
here  charged  with  the  simple  act  of  having  assaulted  the  boy;    and  with  the 
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SMAiilt  you  are  to  concern  yonrtelves ;  and  with  nothing  beyond'  that,  except  bo 
far  as  it  tends  to  throw  light  upon  the  assault  itself.  He  Ik  charged  with  an 
•Manlt  and  battery.  The  ase  of  some  degree  of  force  upon  the  person  of  Emer- 
■on  by  the  defendant  is  admitted,  so  that  you  haye,  gentlemen,  no  difficulty 
about  that.  That  is  disposed  of.  The  defendant  admits  that  he  applied  force  on 
this  occaaion  to  the  person  of  this  boy.  That  this  was  done  by  the  defendant  in  his 
character  of  a  school-master,  upon  the  person  of  Emerson  when  he  bore  to  him  the 
relation  of  a  pupil,  is  admitted ;  therefore  you  haye  no  difficulty  about  that  fact. 
You  come,  then,  to  the  question.  What  force  may  a  school-teacher  use  upon  the 
peraon  of  a  pupil } 

What  force  may  a  school- master  lawfully  use  upon  the  person  of  a  pupil  ?  In  the 
first  place,  gentlemen,  there  must  be  a  reasonable  and  proper  occasion  for  the  use  of 
force.  Such  occasion  would  be  afforded  wheneyer  a  pupil  for  a  yiolation  of  a  rea- 
acmable  regulation  of  the  school  deseryed  punishment,  or  for  withholding  obedience 
to  a  reasonable  requirement  deseryed  coercion ;  and  such  occasion  must  be  for  the 
good  of  the  pupil  and  the  other  scholars,  not  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  irri- 
tated temper  of  the  teacher  or  his  personal  dignity.  For  either  of  the  purposes  sug- 
gested as  furnishing  lawful  occasion  for  punishment,  a  moderate  castigation  may  be 
inflicted.  There  must  be  an  occasion,  gentlemen,  which  is  reasonable  in  itself,  which 
properly  calls  for  the  administration  of  punishment,  for  its  effect  upon  the  person  to 
be  punished,  and  for  its  effect  upon  the  associates  of  the  pupil  to  be  punished.  The 
reasonable  and  lawful  occasion  baring  arriyed  for  punishment  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  how  shall  he  punish  him?  The  law  says  the  mode  and  kind  of  the  punish- 
ment must  be  reasonable.  The  degree  and  the  severity  of  it  must  be  reasonable,  and 
both  mode  and  degree  of  punishment  must  haye  reference  to  the  occasion.  The  law 
prescribes  no  mode  in  which  a  school-master  shall  administer  punishment  to  a  pupil. 
In  all  cases  it  leayes  to  the  jury  the  question  of  determining  whether  the  mode  of 
punishment  was  a  reasonable  one,  just  as  it  leayes  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether 
tba^egree  or  severity  of  punishment  is  reasonable, — whether  such  a  degree  and 
sererity  of  punishment  is  called  for  when  the  occasion  for  punishment  arises.  Be- 
cause, gentlemen,  you  will  easily  perceive  that  what  would  be  an  adequate  and  just 
punishment  for  one  offence  would  be  very  excessive  punishment  for  another.  The 
occaaion  which  calls  for  the  punishment  is  thus  to  determine  both  what  kind  of  pun- 
ishment is  to  be  administered  and  the  degree  of  the  punishment. 

Xow,  by  the  light  of  these  principles,  gentlemen, — these  rules  controlling  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  school-teacher  in  the  management  of  his  pupils, — you 
will  regard  the  evidence.  There  is  no  function  of  a  teacher's  profession  or  oceupa- 
tion  which  is  more  delicate  and  responsible  than  that  of  punishing.  For  the  purposes 
of  education,  the  law  gives  to  the  teacher,  to  some  extent,  the  powers  of  a  parent, 
and  he  must  punish  as  parents  punish.  When  the  law  delegates  to  a  person  any 
other  than  the  parent  the  power  of  administering  corporal  punishment  to  a  child, 
apprentice,  or  servant,  the  law  puts  upon  the  person  the  duty  of  exercising  it  as  a 
parent  does,  w|th  a  full  sense  of  his  responsibility  and  the  moral  duties  and  obliga- 
tions connected  with  it. 

There  is  another  kind  of  evidence  in  this  case,  of  which  there  has  been  a  very 
large  amount,  and  I  must  refer  to  that, — I  mean  that  concerning  Ihe  peaceable  and 
humane  character  of  the  defendant.  Every  man  who  lives  long  enough  to  acquire 
a  character  is  entitled  to  have  the  benefit  of  it  when  he  is  m  peril.  That  is  one  of 
the  blessings  of  character — that  when  a  man  finds  himself  surrounded  by  peril,  by 
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accusation,  if  there  is  no  other  witness  he  may  inyoke,  he  may  call  upon  those  who 
have  known  his  life.  Whenever  a  criminal  action  is  proved  beyond  any  reaaonaUt 
doubt,  so  that  the  minds  of  jurors  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been  doot^ 
then  the  evidence  of  character  is  vain.  But  when  the  testimony  offered  in  mpport 
of  an  accusation  comes  from  various  contradictory  sources ;  when  the  duty  of  de- 
termining the  truth  becomes  delicate,  embarrassing,  complicated,  and  lometiBMi 
almost  impossible ;  then  the  party  accused  has  the  right  to  say  to  the  juror,— 
<*  While  among  all  these  uncertainties  your  minds  are  wavering,  I  throw  into  tba 
scale  for  my  benefit  the  life  which  I  have  lived  among  my  neighbors  and  friends, — ^I 
throw  that  in  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  doubts  which  the  mind  of  any  mam 
might  reasonably  entertain  through  confusion  of  testimony,  imperfections  of  reeol- 
leotion,  and  contradiction."  When  that  is  the  case,  gentlemen,  then  testimonj  of 
this  character  becomes  pertinent  and  valuable.  I  do  not  say  whether  this  case  is  ooi 
of  that  kind  or  not :  that  is  for  you  to  determine.  He  asks  you  to  doubt  wheCber, 
having  such  a  character  and  such  a  life,  it  is  likely  that,  upon  an  occauon  like  tbi^ 
which  has  been  desciibed  in  this  trial,  he  would  have  done  a  cruel,  ma^gnant,  or 
unlawful  act.  If  the  proper  occasion  comes,  gentlemen,  for  the  consideration  of 
this  testimony,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  give  him  the  benefit  of  it«  If  the  case  is  to 
cleir  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  consider  it,  then  you  will  not  give  it  anj 
more  regard.  I  am  not  aware,  gentlemen,  that  I  can  give  you  any  farther  aisistanflt 
in  this  case. 

Education  cannot  be  promoted  by  a  loose  application  of  the  law.  Have  no  regard 
for  parents'  apprehensions.  The  parents  of  Massachusetts  will  be  no  more  secnxe, 
no  more  comfortable  while  they  are  performing  their  business  avocations  and  their 
children  are  at  school,  from  any  verdict  which  comes  from  any  loose  application  of 
the  law.  If  this  case  is  proved;  find  the  defendant  guilty.  If  it  is  not  proved,  ae* 
quit  him.  Because,  gentemen,  that  is  the  only  duty  which  you  are  called  upon  to 
perform  in  this  or  in  any  other  criminal  case. 

The  jury  after  consultation  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  % 


FBESENTATION    OF    A    FLA.NO.FOBTE    TO    BBIDaHAM    SGHOOIi. 

Thb  successful  accomplishment  of  an  undertaking  which  has  been  for  some  time  in 
progress  for  the  procuring  of  a  piano-forte  for  the  Bridgham  Street  School',  waa  cele- 
brated by  appropriate  exercises  in  the  hall  of  the  institution,  on  Tuesday  aftemoon» 
when  a  formal  presentation  of  the  instrument  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  generous 
donors.  The  event  excited  no  little  interest,  not  only  among  those  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  school,  bat  throughout  the  district  and  among  the  friends  of  ednea- 
tion  generally,  as  was  evinced  by  the  very  large  attendance  of  children,  parents  and 
committee  men ;  and  much  pains  were  taken  to  have  the  exercises  paAs  off  with  suit- 
able spirit  and  eclat.  There  were  numerous  and  pertinent  addresses,  and  muaio  of  a 
very  high  order,  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Neither  can  we  forbear  a  word  in 
praise  of  the  decorations  of  the  hall,  which  were  specially  elaborate  and  appropriate. 

Deacon  William  C.  Snow,  Chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  presided.  The 
newly  purchased  instrument — a  concert  piano,  of  powerful  tone  and  largest  compaas* 
in  rosewood  case,  furnished  at  cost  ^$525)  by  Hallett,  Davis,  &  Co.,  and  manufsctur- 
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id  cxpfMsly  for  tliis  sobool — was  on  the  platform,  and  its  quality  haying  been  tested 
ift  presence  of  the  audience  by  the  most  skillful  players,  was  found  to  be  eminently 
iKtisfactory,  Mr.  J.  Erastus  Lester  tendered  it  to  the  school  in  the  following 
iddnss: 

Gmtlemeti  of  the  Committee^  Teachert,  Scholars  and  Friends : — It  is  no  unpleasant 

tnkthat  I  haye  to  perform.    Actuated  by  the  pleasant  memories  of  days  passed  in 

tbitBchool,  cherishing  the  teachings  of  those,  some  of  whom  are  still  here  guiding 

the  tfteps  of  youth,  fiUed  with  a  liyely  interest  in  you  all,  both  teachers  and  schol- 

iit,  it  were  but  pleasant  again  to  testify  my  loye  for  Bridgham  School.    I  am  here  to 

ipeikk  for  certain  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  donors,  who  haye  seen  fit  to  testify  their 

lofe  for  Bridgham  School  by  making  it  this  yaluable  gift.     Whateyer  I  may  pay  will 

bm  no  let  speech,  but  will  be  only  the  promptings  of  the  hour — the  thoughts  which 

the  occasion  may  furnish.    I  haye  therefore  to  ask  you  to  lay  aside  the  weapons  of 

the  eritics,  and  don  the  garb  of  friends  laboring  in  a  common  cause.    Let  me  speak 

intof  the  history  of  this  enterprise.    Many  of  us  who  name  here  upon  examination 

diysind  other  occasions,  when  the  scholars  were  assembled  singing,  were  impressed 

vith  the  conyiction  that  this  hall  ought  to  be  graced  by  a  piano,  and  we  would 

cmuiiel  together  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  out  such  a  project ;  but,  alas !  it  was  a 

loiig  ways  between  our  counseling  and  the  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  which  would 

he  required  to  get  the  instrument.    But  there  chanced  to  bf  here  one  morning  a  gen- 

tlcBSQ  of  large  beneyolence,  whose  hands  and  heart  are  in  eyery  good  work — I  need 

Wdlyname  Dea.  William  J.  King — and,  upon  hearing  the  scholars  sing- so  sweetly, 

httuA,  I  will  head  a  subscription  to  buy  a  piano  for  this  school  with  $20.    Imme- 

dittely  upon  that  friends  flocked  in  in  abundance.    They  gaye  most  liberally,  and  in 

a  short  time  the  necessary  funds  were  raised.     But  haying  the  money,  there  was 

aaother  task  to  purchase  the  instrument.    I  must  mention  that  Messrs.  Henry  Baker 

k  Son  lent  yaluable  aid  to  the  committee  in  the  selection  of  the  instrument,  which' 

wt  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  to-day.    We  present  it  to  you  because  of 

oar  interest  not  simply  in  you,  but  in  the  common  school  system.    We  know  that 

the  Bepublic  demands  educated  men,  and  that  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as 

the  rich  must  receiye  intellectual  culture.    Not  only  our  country  but  society  de- 

■ands  of  us  educated  men  and  women,  fitted  to  perform  the  yarious  duties  which 

&11  upon  us  in  life.    Away  with  the  narrow  ideas  that  only  the  children  oi  the  rich 

are  to  be  educated, — rather  call  in  the  poor  and  open  the  door  to  all.    Let  eyery 

child  drink  of  the  pure  waters  of  knowledge.     As  necessary  to  the  existence  of  our 

form  of  goyemment  is  our  common  school  system  as  the  old  prophet  thought  that 

of  Rome  was  to  the  world  : 

"  While  stands  the  Coliseum  Rome  shall  stand, 
When  falls  the  Coliseum  Bome  shall  fall, 
And  when  Bome  falb — the  world." 

When  we  see  our  system  of  public  education  go  to  the  ground,  when  we  see  the 
■MAna  of  intellectual  culture  denied  the  people,  and  the  people  uneducated,  then  we 
aball  see  sink  the  bright  prospects  of  our  form  of  goyemment. 

And  we  know,  too,  that  education  includes  something  more  than  the  **  bread  and 
btttter"  aciences,  the  obtaining  of  just  education  enough  to  get  a  lining.  It  includes 
the  enltlTStion  and  refinement  of  the  higher  powers  of  man.  Taste  is  a  sentiment 
of  the  aoul,  a  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  nature  and  in 
•It — and  it  is  this  taste  that  we  would  cultiyate.  We  cannot  grace  the  school-room 
with  the  master  touches  of  Ouido  and  Titian,  or  the  **  Zenobia"  of  Miss  Hosmer. 
Bmt  we  can  do  something.  Now  to  the  uncultiyated,  the  daub  of  a  sign  painter  is 
aa  tnteieating  as  a  master  stroke  of  Kaphael,  and  the  monotonous  tones  of  Yankee 
Doodle  has  as  much  harmony  a<i  the  concertos  of  Litz  or  Steibal. 

Moaic  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  is  one  of  the  most  efi'^ctiye  means  of  refining 
and  cnltiyating  the  taste,  and  teaching  the  young  mind  to  appreciate  and  admire  the 
beautifol  and  grand  in  nature  and  in  art.  There  is  music  and  harmony  throughout 
the  world.    There  is  music 

**  When  comet  still  evenini^  on,  and  twilight  grey 
Hath  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad." 

There  ia  moaic  when 

**  Mom,  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime, 
AdTaneing,  sows  the  earth  in  orient  pearl.'* 
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There  is  xnutie  in  the  itorm  when  the  angry  winds  howl  throngb  the  naked  ft 
and  our  snow-clad  hills ;  there  is  music  in  the  gentle  zephyr  as  it  floats  gtc: 
plain,  wafting  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand  blossoms ;  there  is  music  in  old  c 
when  it  rolls  its  wares  mountain  high  on  the  rocky  shore.  Yes,  there  is  musie  i 
the  world ;  for  music  is  harmony,  and  harmony  is  Heaven's  law. 

Such  has  been  the  mo  tires  which  have  prompted  the  gentlemen  to  make  yon 
gift,  as  an  aid  and  a  help  to  educate  and  refine  your  minds.  Let  the  noUe  a 
music  be  taught  the  young  and  good,  and  only  good  will  be  the  result. 

Gentlemen  of  the  DUtrict  Committee : — To  you  we  give  this  piano  in  charge,  tl 
may  be  preserved  and  protected  for  this  school,  and  it  is  our  wish  that  it  may 
help  to  you  in  perfecting  the  education  of  the  children  in  this  school. 

And  you,  sir,  Principal  of  the  school,  and  your  teachers  laboring  with  him,  pi 
accept  this  gift  for  the  school  as  a  token  that  the  donors  appreciate  your  aerrices 
labors. 

And  you,  my  young  friends,  who  are  made  to-day  the  happy  recipients  of 
gift,  we  present  it  as  a  testimonial  of  their  interest  in  your  welfare  and  prospei 
Keep  it  and  cherish  it.  Use  it  for  good.  Cultivate  and  refine  your  taste,  and 
the  donors,  shall  see  that  this  gift  has  made  you  advance  your  studies,  love  ) 
books  more,  respect  your  teachers  more,  and  work  harder,  this  shall  be  oar 
reward. 

Gen.  Charles  T.  Robbins  responded  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  the  Disb 
expressing  its  gratitude  in  a  very  graceful  and  appropriate  manner. 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Francis  B.  Snow,  Principal  of  the  school,  1 
King,  (who  proposed  to  give  twenty  dollars  towards  the  next  piano  which  shal 
placed  in  any  of  our  public  school  rooms,)  Rev.  Mr.  Leach,  Prof.  Greene,  Chair 
of  the  Committee  on  Music  in  the  School  Committee,  Mr.  Edwards,  of  BostoOi 
Deacon  Snow. 

Prof.  Paul  Bishop,  of  Boston,  and  Miss  Adeline  Windsor,  of  Providence,  exc 
ed  some  very  brilliant  and  difficult  music  upon  the  new  piano,  exhibiting  its  ca] 
ties  in  a  striking  manner.  Miss  Windsor  presided. at  the  instrument  during 
afternoon  and  accompanied  the  singing  of  the  scholars. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  school  at  the  dose  of  the  exerd 

Beeolvedt  That  we  tender  our  grateful  thanks  to  Dea.  King,  and  all  the  dc 
who  have  contributed  in  any  way  towards  the  procuring  of  this  instrument,  si 
Messrs.  Henry  Baker  &  Son,  for  their  services  in  its  selection. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  Erastus  Lester,  who  bai  t 
upon  himself  so  large  a  portion  of  the  labor  of  making  arrangements  for  this  • 
bration ;  and  to  Prof.  Bishop,  Miss  Windsor,  and  all  who  luive  assisted  in  1 
exercises. — Providence  Journal,  March  28. 


Thb  American  Union  Speaxeb,  Containing  standard  and  recent  selectioi 
Prose  and  Poetry  for  recitations  and  declamation  in  Schools,  Academies 
Colleges.  With  introductory  remarks  on  Elocution,  and  explanatory  notes. 
John  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  Public  Schools  of  Boston.  Pnblishe< 
Taggard  &  Thompson. 

We  have  perused  with  increasing  pleasure  this  new  Speaker,  and  we  do  not 
tate  in  pronouncing  it  just  the  book  for  the  times.  It  is  replete  with  selectio 
present  interest  and  of  such  a  character  as  not  only  to  be  of  deep  interest  now 
of  such  high  worth  as  to  be  models  for  all  time  to  come.  It  is  issued  in  beai 
style  and  contains  a  rich  store  of  valuable  information,  while  it  affords  atai 
selections  for  declamation  and  recitation.    For  a  plan  of  the  work,  see  advertiae] 
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Pibcb's  Maoitetic  Olobes. — We  are  always  pleased  to  examine  anything  new  in 
the  way  of  apparatus  which  will  tend  to  make  the  sciences  more  easily  comprehend- 
ed, and  when  we  find  anything  worthy  of  being  used  we  are  glad  to  say  so.  Mr. 
Perce's  Magnetic  Globe  is  just  the  article  that  should  be  found  on  every  teacher's 
dNk.  By  its  aid  the  teacher  can  make  plain  what  otherwise  is  a  mystery  to  every 
papilof  whatever  age.  It  will  clearly  illustrate  the  daily  motion  of  the  earth,  the 
change  of  seasons,  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  the  cause  of  the  tides,  why  an  object 
vdghs  more  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles,  and  by  the  shadows  of  the  tiny  inhab- 
itants of  this  miniature  world  is  proved  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  ft-om  north  to 
■imth,  the  six  months'  day  and  night  at  the  north  and  south  poles  alternately,  and 
Biny  other  of  the  beautiful  and  marvellous  phenomena  of  the  earth. 


HoBACE  Manx. — Beyond  question  no  single  man  has  done  so  much  for  the  cause 
of  edacation  in  this  country  as  Horace  Mann.  His  record  grows  brighter  with  time, 
u  the  wisdom  of  his  educational  theories  becomes  more  apparent.  He  is  a  man 
whom  Massachsetts  delights  to  -honor,  as  the  bronze  statue  to  be  erected  to  his 
■emarj  attests.  But  a  more  enduring  monument  will  be  the  **  Life  of  Mr.  Mann," 
by  his  wife,  which  is  now  in  press.  It  will  form  a  handsome  post  octavo  volume  of 
iboTit  500  pages,  and  will  be  brought  out  this  spring  by  Walker,  Fuller,  &  Co.  (suc- 
visors  to  Walker,  Wise,  &  Co.)  Boston,  in  their  best  style.  It  cannot  fail  id  have 
IB  inimense  sale. — Boston  Journal. 


FIELD'S 


STORE, 

No.  205  Westminster  St.,  Oorner 
of  Unibn  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


M  thig  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medicines,  Drugs, 
Ck«mictlg,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c. 

J^idcTs  Ca^terine  Hair  Tonic^  FielcTs  Orange  Flower  and  Orris 
T(^  Paste,  Field's  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache,  Field's  Camphorated 
CHycerine  Ice,  Dyer's  Healing  Embrocation,  and  other  valiuible  prepa- 
rations.  Also,  Field's  SODA,  mth  his  unrivalled  Cream  Syrups 
and  the  celebrated  KISSINGEN  WATER. 

llMders  of  Thb  Schoolmaster,  and  the  public  generally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call. 
6 


( 

CHAMBERS'S  BOOK  OF  DATS. 

The  Booh  of  Days. 

A  MISCELLANY  OF  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES, 

In  connection  with  the  Calendar,  including  Anecdote,  Biography, 

and  History,  Curiosities  of  Literature,  and  Oddities  of 

Human  life  and  Character. 


Persons  who  have  taken  this  work  in  numbers  will  be  supplied  with  Muslin  Cases  for 
binding  the  volumes  at  75  cents  each,  or  the  Publishers  will  bind  the  volumes  in  Cloth  at 
Hl.OO  each. 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


I 


ODITIBD   UNDEB  THE   SUFEBVISION  OF  BOBEBT  CHAMBBR8.  f^ 

Complete  in  Two  Volumes  Royal  Octavo. 

Clotfj,  $9*00 ;  Sfjeep,  $10.00 ;    l&alf  STurfteg,  $XX.OO^ 


This  interesting  work  consists  of  =u 


I.  Matters  connected  with  the  Church  Callendar,  including  the 

Popular  Festivals,  Saints*  Days,  and  other  Holidays,  with  illustrations  of  Chii&tian  An- 
tiquities in  general. 

II.  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Seasonal  Changes. 

III.  Folk-Lore  of  the  United  Kingdom :   namely,  Popular  No-        !» 

tions  and  Observances  connected  with  Times  and  Seasons.  " 

IV.  Notable  Events,  Biographies,  and  Anecdotes  connected  with 

the  Days  of  the  Year.  1^^ 

V.  Articles  of  Popular  Archaeolo^,  of  an  entertaining  Character,       ^ 

tending  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  Civilization,  Manners,  Literature,  ana  Ideas  in  those  *^ 

kingdoms. 

VI.  Curious,  Fugitive,  and  Inedited  Pieces. 

Printed  in  a  new,  elegant,  readable  type,  and  illustrated  with  an  abundance  of  Wood 
Engravings,  flV: 

From  LLOYD  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Librarian  Phila.  Library. 

To  our  growing  antiquarian  taste,  "Chambers's  Book  of  Days"  will  be  especiallj 
welcome.    The  eoiitors  have  succeeded  in  communicating,  m  an  agreeable  manner,  the  />>, 

.  greatest  possible  variety  of  important  and  diverting  facts,  and  have  opened  a  storehouse  [F 

from  which  both  manhood  and  youth  may  derive  daily  instruction  and  amusement.  Here 
the  reader  will  meet  with  spirit-stirring  descriptions  of  old  customs,  delightful  engravings 
of  old  buildings,  as  well  as  many  a  fine  secret  learned  among  the  woods  ana  fields,  and 
whispered  by  the  ''seasons*  difference."  In  a  word,  the  naturalist,  the  antiquarian,  and 
the  poet  will  each  find  here  abundance  of  matter  to  his  taste.  • 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A.    New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  ^le  AvOurr  of  the  "Golden  Wreath"  ''Harp  of  Judah,"  ^e. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

CONTAINING 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  ATTRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

iekrri  '§mkt)i  |P0pfer  ^mp. 


Tbis  Hew  Book  will  be  found  saperior  to  all  similar  works,  in  many  points  essential  to 
Its  success  as  a  Popnlar  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
tike  Young.     The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Jvist  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children. 

Xhe  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sung  through  a  dozen  books — but 

0rt0  anil  'i^paritling,  ^liapteli  to  all  ®ccaisionis  anli  9li6e 
toitfi  tfje  Spirit  of  tfje  Eimts. 

A  Imrge  number  of  these  have  been  written  expressljr  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  are 
squally  ROod,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  though  comprising  many  which  on  account  of  their 
populmrity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  yery  many 

Oampontions  never  before  Pvilished  and  not  to  he  Found  in  any 

other  Book. 

All  who  have  examined  the  proofs  of  the  **  Merry  Chimes,"  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
unquslified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 

50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO., 

PuUishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  New  and  Important  Scientific  Invention. 
MAGNETIC    GLOBES, 


COMBINING 


Instruction  with  Entertainment. 


This  elegant  educational  apparatus  consists  of  a  sphere  of  hollow  iron,  on  which  the 
various  natural  and  political  divisions  of  the  earth  are  faithfully  depicted,  presenting,  to 
all  outward  appearance,  a  neatly-finished  Terrestrial  Globe ;  but  accompanying  Perce's 
Globe  are  a  number  of 

"MAGNETIC    OBJECTS," 

representing  the  races  of  mankind,  animals,  light-houses,  ships  and  steamers,  which, 
adnering  to  the  surface  of  the  Globe  by  the  force  of  magnetic  attraction,  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  attraction  of  gravitation,  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  its  diurnal  motion,  the 
vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  and  a  number  of  other  phenomena,  otherwise  incompre- 
hensible to  children. 

The  Maps  with  which  the  larger  Globes  are  mounted,  are  colored  physically  and  politi- 
cally under  the  direction  of  Professor  ARNOLD  GUYOT,  on  the  method  adopted  in  his 
celebrated  series  of  School  Maps ;  thus  givins  to  the  Magnetic  Globes  a  fidelity  to  Nature 
which  cannot  be  found  in  other  Globes,  rtofexsor  Guyot  has  also  prepared  for  the 
Library  Globe  a  series  of  profiles  of  the  various  Continents,  which,  being  mounted  on 
magnets,  and  placed  in  their  proper  positions  on  the  Globe,  afford  an  accurate  view  of 
the  contour  of  the  Earth's  surface,  its  mountains,  its  plateaus,  plains,  and  valleys. 

oQo 

**The  invention  is  really  ingenious,  and  will  greatly  interest  young  students  in  Geog- 
raphy, besides  affording  them  much  instructive  amusement" — N,  Y,  Evening  Past, 

**  With  ^his  Globe,  a  child  has  become  a  diligent  student  of  Geography,  and  enjoys  no 
play  more  keenly  than  for  somebody  •  to  make  the  world.*  " — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

"Calculated  to  facilitate  greatly  the  study  of  Geography." — N,  Y.  Daily  Times. 

"  Worthy  ihe  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Globe/*— J^.  Y.  Herald. 

**  One  of  the  most  ingenious  devices  we  have  seen  for  at  once  amusing  and  instnictiiiff 
children.**— AT.  Y.  Evangelist, 

**  Its  general  introduction  into  schools  would  simplify  the  study  of  Geography  one- 
half."— JST.  r.  Weekly  Day-Book. 

oQo 

SIZES    AND    PRICES. 

79  o.  1.    Library,  12  inches  in  Diameter,  Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  A25  00 

No.  2.        "          12    "        "         "          Plain  Stand.  18  00 

No.  3.  Studento,  6    *•        **         **          Revolving  Brass  Meridian,  6  00 

No.  4.        •*           6    ••        "         *•          Plain  Stand,  4  00 

No.  5.    Primary,  3    "        ••         a                 u  2  00 

Suitable  Magnetic  Objects  accompany  each  Olobe. 

The  J  are  securely  packed  in  neat  boxes,  and  can  be  safely  sent  any  distance  by  Express. 

CHAKLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO., 

124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 


^  7? 

1865.       {H''tM6^t^t/^J^)       1865. 

This  remarkable  System  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  encouraging  circnmstances. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  while  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
vitality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that, 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every  grade. 

It  is  plain ;  it  is  Practical ;  it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  envious  rivals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  18  THE  HOST  ORIGINAL  8T8TEM :  putting  old  fogy  systems  hort  de  combat,  and  sup;- 
fpesting  the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  revised  (revisions  with  the  vain 
hope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  first  system 
oontaining  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.  It  is  the  only  system  giving  specific 
instructions  upon  bach  copy,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  views  and  method 
of  teaching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

wherever  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  used  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 
USE  THE  BEST,— It  cosU  no  more,  and  you  willf|feel  mobe  respectable  for  it. 

IT  COMPRISES;  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, $1  76 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship.     -        -       -       -        -  $1  76 
I  CI.      A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, $1  60 

IV.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  doz.  |^1  80 

V.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &c.,  -        -        -       |^l  60 

VI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System       ------  26 

VII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  $1  76 

Ladies*,  per  gross,     -       -       $1  26 

VIII.  A  System  of  Guide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  .       -       .       .  26 

Specimen  Copy  Books  free  bv  first  post  on  receipt  of  16  cents  for  each  number — other 
articles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 
817  &  819  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 

N.  B  — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  **  Teacher's 
Oaide*'  by  return  mail.  Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  Officers,  or 
Directors,  or  by  any  Teachers*  Association  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
choice  of  any  of  the  articles  above  enumerated. 


"WOEOESTEE'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1864)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langumffe  u  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholars  juid  uterary 
men.    IC  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  the 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C  C.  FeUon^  late  President  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Whewell,  D,  !>.,  Matter 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — T7u>»,  Hill,  JPresidemi 
of  Harvard  College, 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  $         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publicmtion  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

O*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


8.  B.  Urbino's  Catalogue  of  Standard  Ednoational  Works, 

FOB  THE  STUDY  FOBEIGN  IiANGUAGSS. 

m.  B  3>T  O  H- 

Otto'8  French  Contbrsation  Gbammar.      Thoroughly  revised  by  Fred:  Bdcher, 
Instrnctor  in  French  at  Harvard  College.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  Sl*7d. 

L'Instructbub  de  L'Enpance.    (A  first  Book  for  Children  to  study  French.) 
By  L.  Boncoeur.     12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

Elementary  French  Reader.    By  Mad.  M.  Oibert.    12mo,  boards.    Price  40  cents. 

Lucie  :    Familiar  Conversations  in  French  and  English,  for  Children.    12mo,  cloth. 
Price  90  cents. 

New  Guide  to  Modern  Conversation,  in  French  and  English.    By  Whitcomb  and 
Bellenger.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

Sadler's  Cours  db  Versions  ;   or,  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French. 
Annotated  and  revised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Gillette.    16mo.    Price,  $1.26, 

JEsoT*a  Fables  in  French.    New  revised  edition.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

HiSTORiE  DE  LA  Mebb  Michel  bt  DE   SoN  Chat.      Par  Emilie  de  la  Bedolliere. 
With  a  Vocabulary.    16mo,  cloth.     Price,  76  cents. 

Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris.    Par  Madame  Foa.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

Trois  Mois  Sous  la  Nbioe.     Par  Jaques  Porchat.     16mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 
Oavrage  couronn^  par  1' Acad^inie  Franfaise. 

L'Htstorie  DE  France.    Par  M.  Lam^  Fleury.    16mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 

Lb  Clos-Pommibr.    Par  Am^d^e  Achard.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  80  cents. 

Soirees  Litteraires.    Causeries  de  Salon.    Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (n^e  Rollin). 
16310,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

PiLACTiCAL  French  Instructor.    By  P.  W.  Gengembre.    Revised  edition.    90  cents. 


Otto's  German  Contbrsation  Grammar.  Bv  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  Otto.  Seventh  revised 
edition.     1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price,  $2.00. 

Introductory  Grammar.    By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  90  cenU. 

Obhlschl^oer's  Pronouncing  German  Dictionary.  I6mo,  (841  pages,)  cloth. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Die  Irrlichter.    Ein  Marchen.    12mo.    Price  60  cents. 

Vergissmeinnicht.    Von  Putlitz.    With  English  Notes.    12mo.    Price  40  cents. 

La  Rabbiata.— Das  M^dchen  von  Tbeppi.  Zwei  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse.  12mo. 
Price  35  cents. 

Immbnsee.    Novelle  von  Th.  Storm.    With  English  Notes.    12mo,  price  40. 

Faust.    Eine  Tragodie  von  Goethe.    Paper,  $1.00  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

WiLHELM  Tell,  ein  Schauspiel  von  Schiller.    Paper,  60  cents ;  cloth,  90  cents. 

Biker  Muss  Heirathen,  von  Wilhelmi;  and  Eigensinn,  von  Benedix.  Price  40  cts. 

Undine.    Ein  Marchen  von  De  La  Motte  Fouqu^    With  Vocabulary.     Price  50  cents. 


L.  B.  CuoRE.    lulian  Grammar.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


College  Sitxits  of  iHotiern  jFrencf;  ^lagis. 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  B6cbbr.    12mo,  paper.    40  cents  each. 
I.     La  Bataillb  de  Dameh.    Par  Scribe  et  Legouv^. 
II.     La  Maison  DE  Penaryan.    Par  Jules  Sandeau. 

III.  La  Poudre  Aux  Ybux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Martin. 

IV.  Lbs  Petits  Oiseaux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Delacour. 
V.     La  Joie  Fait  Peur.    Par  Mme.  de  Girardin. 

VI.    Mademoiselle  de  la  faioLiBRE.    Par  J.  Sandeau. 

WITH  VOCABULARIES. 
Trois  Proterbbs.    Par  Th.  Leclercq.    30  cents. 
Valerie.    Par  Scribe.    Price  25  cents. 
L*E  Village.    Par  O.  Feuillet.    25  cents. 
Lb  Collieb  db  Pebles.    Par  Maz^res.    25  cents. 

JCODBBN  FBENOH  FLAYS  FOB  OHILDBEN.    With  Vooabularies. 

La  Petite  Maman  ;  par  Mme.  de  M.  Lb  Bbacelet  ;  par  Madame  de  Gaulle.  12mo, 
paper.     Price  25  cents. 

La  Vibille  Cousine.    Lbs  Ricochets.    12rao,  paper.    Price  25  cents. 

L  R  Testament  de  Madame  Patubal  ;  par  E.  Souvestre.  La  Demoiselle  de  St. 
Cyr.     12mo,  pap^r.    25  cents. 

ICxw-Tbar's  Day  (with  Vocabulary X.    For  translation  into  French.  16mo,  paper.  30c 
Dr.  Bimmbb's  Elements  of  Design.    With  36  Plates.    Price  $3.00. 


N  O^W    RE^DY. 


The  American   Union  Speaker^ 

BY  JOHN  D.  PHLBRICK, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PXJBUC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 


ooasTT-A^iasrirra- 

Standard  and  Recent  Selections  in  Prose  and  Poetry  for  Recitation 

and  Declamation  in  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.     With 

.Introductory  Remarks  on  Elocution,  and  Explanatory 

Notes.     Crown  Octavo,  half  monxjco,  618 

pages.     Retail  price,  $2.25. 


A  Book  for  Every  Student  of  Elocution, 

The  deservedly  high  reputation  of  the  author  of  this  work,  as  an 

American  Educator — foremost  amons  the  practical  workine  members  of  his  profession- 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  excellence  and  usefulness.  Mo  one  has  had  better  oppor- 
tunities to  judge  what  was  needed  in  this  department,  and  no  one  could  bring  to  the  task 
of  the  preparation  of  the  proper  book  a  wider  experience,  a  better  judgment  or  a  more 
correct  taste. 


The  following  are  the  more  prominent  features  of  The  Ambkican  Unioh  8pi 

1.  The  combination  in  one  volume  of  Standard  and  Recent  Selec- 

tions. 

2.  The  judicious  selection  of  pieces :   and  they  are  not  only  well 

chosen,  but  are  of  the  proper  length,  and  conveniently  classified  mnd  arruiMd. 
It  does  not  contain  a  single  extract  which  is  not  of  the  highest  order  of  its  kwd* 
and  admirably  adapted  for  its  purpose. 

3.  The  presentation  of  a  comprehensive  variety  of  modem,  patriotic 

and  popular  selections,— most  of  them  called  forth  by  our  national  crisii,  ealfd 
to  inspire  a  national  enthusiasm  and  an  undying  love  of  country. 

4.  The  biographical  and  descriptive  notes  necessary  to  a  proper  appre- 

ciation of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  pieces  were  spoken  or  written. 

5.  The  valuable  summary  of  practical  hints  and  suggestions  to  teach- 

ers and  students  under  the  head  of  **  Introductory  Kemarxs  on  Elocution." 

6.  The  superior  style  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  it  being  hand- 

somely printed  and  bound. 

This  is  a  book  suited  not  only  for  the  school-room,  but  one,  which  at  a  choice  treasiir]^^^^^ 
of  the  gems  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry  of  the  English  Tongue,  would  find  a  fit  pUcei^^ 
every  well  chosen  library.  ^^^ 

It  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTO 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

Constardiy  on  Hand  mid  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices^ 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND ; 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOMS. 


-oOo- 


Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New. 


BOl^ISrEY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 


oOo- 


Tbe  Tnanufacturer,  after  years  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL 

WRITING  INK  to  the  public  generally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

*^<i  /eels  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  establish  it  per- 
^^'^^ntly  in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

^im.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Second.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 
USED. 

^ftird.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
^o^*.Tih.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
^ifth.       IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Lse^^^^H^ers  of  Public  and  PriTate  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND. 
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"GET  THE  BEST!" 

TEXT-BOOKS  ON  BOTANY 

By  Prof.  ASA  GRAY,  of  Harvard  University, 

oOo 

These  Books  present  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  c 

deTelopments  of  the  science,  and  have  been  recommended  by  almost  exery  emw 
Botanist  in  the  country. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  aecnrmte 
scientific  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

*'Dr.  Gray  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  Botany  in  the  Vtm, 
States,  and  among  the  highest  in  all  countries.*' — ^Dr.  Lindley,  of  London, 

**  Prof.  Gray  is  well  known  as  the  most  eminent  theoretical  and  practical  Botanic 
our  country;  and  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  extensive  and  accurate  knowledg 
the  plants  of  North  America,  have  been  such  as  no  other  person  has  enjoyed." — 1^ 
John  Torret,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

**Few  men  have  ever  eoualled  him  (Gray^  in  scientific  research,  or  excelled  hixa 
scientific  deduction. — Sir  Wm.  Hooker,  Royal  Botanist  of  England, 

THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  — Containing  a  Popular  Flora,  or 

Arrangement  and  Description  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  CultiTflB 

Illustrated  by  more  than  500  Drawings  from  Nature. 
This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive,  and  beautifully  illustrated  Botant  tor  Touno  "M 
PLB,  intended  to  teach  them  how  to  begin  to  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one  larg^* 
easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of  Nature. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  &  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGr" 

Illustrated  by  over  360  Wood  cuts ;   to  which  is  added  a  copious  Glouary,  or 
tionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 
This  book  is  Intended  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  classes  in  the  Higher  Schools. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.— A  comprehensive  Flora  of  the  No» 

em  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  arra^ 
according  to  the  Natural  System.  To  which  is  added  Garden  Botant,  and  F" 
teen  beautiful  Plates  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  etc. 

LESSONS  AND  MANUAL.— This  work,  in  one  volume,  is 

one  most  used  as  a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany. 
With  this  book  in  hand,  the  garden,  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  hill-side,  the  moun^ 
top,  and  valley,  all  become  teachers,  Tocal  with  instruction,  not  curious  merely^ 
useful  and  interesting. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  AND  VE 

£  TABLE  PHYSIOLOGY.— Being  Si  fifth  revised  edition  of  the  "BoUnicalXT 
Book,"  illustrated  hj  over  1,300  Wood-cuts,  to  which  is  added  a  full  Glossary 
Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,  WITH  MOSSES  &  LIVER WOR'^ 

With  Twenty-two  Plates,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Cryptogamia. 
— — oQo 


» Liberal  terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  examinatioiE 
introduction.     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  A  50  WAIiEEB  STBEET,  NEW  YOBE. 

W,  A.  WILDE,  Agent,  Care  of  Croabt/  ^  Aiymvorth,  Boston,  M^u 

2t 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  CoUeffes, 

FUBUSHSD    BY    GBOSBY   A    AINSWOBTH, 
SaeceMort  to  Crosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

T:H::^  greek  series  of  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  rrofessor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
Cr^^age  in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  81. 7o ;  Greek  LessonSy  price 
OO  cents ;  Xenophon*8  Anabasis,  price  $1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
K  I*:R,EPARAT(»RY  latin  prose  book.  Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa- 
ry for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
X^atin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Yocabularr.  By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
or  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.*  12mo.  Price,  $-2.50. 
L.A.T*rN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

Ht  Cynis  S.  Richards,  A.  M.     12mo.    Price,  ^I.OO. 
n::ET^SHAWS  analysis.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
.A..  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.      Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
$1.25. 
A.  I^RACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.     1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
INXELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waterville  Col- 
^       lege.  Me.    ^125. 
HXOL.I8H  ANALYSIS.    ConUiniuR  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 

T>08ition.    By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TO'WER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  60  cenU ; 

Oommon  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  |^1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter- Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academics. 
_       By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 

TO^WER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen,  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
LABBEYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
Authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
retdy. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.     Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
KI*"BMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
i^nd  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
^      S.  Ctrter,  A.  M.    50  cents. 

HA^AFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

Books.     Adapted  to  Pavson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  AI.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 

Aeademy. 

Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj — 

^^'Sb  School  Edition.    Price  $1,25,    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Anth- 

2*?iC;  etc.,  etc.    Price  g2.50. 

^5®HAM*S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 
-Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
*^^Y80N.  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series ; 
^th  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
~^.^le  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
•tmii^'*  Unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
•eri    ^^^  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     It  is  to  this 
li^^  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
Y|^t?^^Q  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
^hei      ^Iterever  it  has  been  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
titt     ^^™^^^cd  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 
•>.?  ^<>  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 
,  I  iii»  Y   Complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  foUow- 

'fl  ftfji'^J  of  works  which  it  comprises :     1.    Ttretotf  Copy- 5ooA»,  which  include  a  regularlr 

'    I  4  ^^*«  system  of  instructiop,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 

*lon**^*  ^^^u^ifi^Ily  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  Lities,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
Dq^  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers^  containing  a  full  statement  of  Pky^on, 
ori»-  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets,  a  new  and 
^ginal  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
jjjj^*'.  class- teaching.    5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 

Tk  ^^  ^l^ich  the  Day-Boo k.  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form, 
i,  ^^  «>ttention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to'  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
))^^^   most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
^^••;cuTea  its  introduction  into  every  State  m  the  Union. 
*    Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars, 
l/j^  I  C3B08BY  A  AINSWOBTH,  Fnblislien,  U7  Washington  Street,  Boston. 

^^^  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  for. 


VALUABLE  EDUCATIONAL  WOKKS 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

I.  WICKERSHAM'S  SCHOOL  ECONOMY.    A  Treatise  < 

the  Preparation.  OrKanisation,  Employments,  Government  and  Authorities  of  Schoo! 
By  James  Pyle  Wickersham,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Seho< 
Millersville,  Pa.    1  vol.,  12mo.    $1,25. 

II.  A  GUIDE  TO  EXPERIMENTS  IN  PHILOSOPHl 

PRICK'S  PHYSICAL  TECHNICS ;  or  Practical  Instructioqs  for  making  experimei 
in  Physics  and  the  construction  of  Physical  Apparatus  with  the  most  limited  means.  1 
Dr.  I.  Frick,  Director  of  the  High  School  at  Freiburg,  and  Professor  of  Physics  in  t 
Lvceum.  Translated  by  Dr.  John  D.  Easter,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  a 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Georgia.     1  vol..  8vo.    Amply  illustrated. 

From  SiUiman*8  Journal :  We  cordially  commend  this  book  to  all  teachers  of  Fhyti 
and  especially  to  those  whose  situation  or  circumstances  rut  them  off  from  access  tc 
good  collection  of  Physical  Instruments.  •  •  •  WMle  the  most  expert  demonstra. 
may  gain  some  useful  hints  from  Dr.  Trick's  book,  the  less  experienced  teacher  ■ 
student  will  find  it  an  invaluable  vade  mecum  in  the  physical  laboratory. 

III.  SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD.    Including 

1.  A  New  Practical  and  Intellectual  Method  of  Learning  French,  grounded  on  N^tna 
teachings ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with  critical  remarks  on  Ore 
mars  used  in  our  schools.    12mo. 

2.  Exercises  on  the  French  Syntax ;  or  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and  IntelleoC 
Method  for  Learning  French ;  wherein  Learners  have  to  make  direct  application 
French  Rules  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax.    12mo. 

3.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Arranged  as  a  Onid»- 
the  construction  of  French  Sentences,  completing  the  System  of  the  Practical  and  Iib 
lectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    12mo. 

4.  A  Key  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Learners  who,  after  completing  the  reg« 
course,  may  wish  further  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue.    12ino. 

The  whole  forming  a  Complete  Oral  and  Synthetical  Course. 

By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M.,  formerly  pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

rV.    RUSCHENBERGER'S  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

F1B8T  Books  of  Natubal  Histokt,  for  Schools,  Colleges  and  Families,  by  W.  S^ 
Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  U.  8.  N.,  viz. : 

1.  Elements  of  Anatomv  and  Physiology.    12mo. 

2.  **  **  Mammalogy.    12mo, 

3.  "  <•  Ornithology.     12mo. 

4.  "  ••  Herpetology  and  Ichthyology.    12mo. 
6.  "  •*  Conchology.    12mo. 

6.  *<         '*  Entomology.     12mo. 

7.  "         "  Bouny.    l2mo. 

8.  "         *•  Geology. 

9.  Lexicon  of  Terms  used  in  Natural  History.    12mo. 

lirst  Books  of  Natural  History,  embracing  the  ab3ve  works,  complete,  with  nCf 
%  1000  illustrations,  and  a  copious  Glossary,  in  2  vols.,  12mo. 

From  Brig.  Gen.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND,  Surgeon  General  U.  S.  A. 

Washington.  D.  C,  Feb.  21st,  193 
My  Dear  Doctor, — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  confirm  your  recollection  of  whi 
several  years  a^o  said  to  you  in  regard  to  your  series  of  books  on  Natural  History, 
only  dia  I  receive  my  first  ideas  of  Zoology  from  them,  but  if  I  had  to  commence   ' 
the  study  of  patural  science,  I  would  certainly  take  vour  books  for  my  guide.    I  woni 

Slad  to  see  them  brought  more  prominently  forward  so  as  to  occupy  Uie  place  to  wl 
ley  are  entitled.  Yours  sincerely, 

WILLIAM  A.  HAMMONJ 
Dr.  W.  S.  W.  RtTSCRBNBEBOEB,  U.  S.  N.,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  PhUadelphia. 


ROSS'   AMEEIO^N" 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

ESTABLISHED  1838. 

The  J^imeer  and  Most  Extensive  Establishment  in  the  United  States. 

fl— i^  A.n  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 

'^-  6.    Ever  J  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
•AJl  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 


(Near  the  Bevere  House,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Directions  for  Inserting  and  Using 

J.  W.  ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 

KoT^^  THE  NO.  1  INK-WELL,  bore  a  hole  1}  inch  diameter.     It  can  be  used  in  the 

j^  where  other  wells  have  been  inserted. 
H^*  viR  THE  NO.  2  INK-WELL,  bore  the  socket  hole  2  inch  diameter,  and  |  inch  deep, 

T^  ^  1|  inch  hole  bored  through,  by  two  common  centre  bits. 
%j|l^*«rt  and  fasten  in  the  Ink-well,  with  two  common  screws  (4  inch  No.  4),  so  that  they 

rf^onne  in  a  line  from  the  front  to  back  of  desk, 
thi?  CLEANSE  OR  FILL  THE  GLASS  FONT,  unscrew  the  cap  with  the  key;  take 
^j^'Out  out  of  the  well ;  when  filled,  replace  it,  and  screw  the  qap  on  with  your  thumb 
^.^^^Jiger,  and  lock  the  same  with  the  key. 

^'^^'^  aeeording  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1800,  by  Joskph  L.  Boss,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of 
the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 


THE   IMPROV^ED 

BY 

SALEM  TOWi\,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  MT  "ZT. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,   (Newly  lUtutrated) 64  Pa 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 112 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,      "  *•         208 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INIERMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 256 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illustrated) ...304 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 5i>4 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed*n,ieS 
QjTJ'erBons  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrookes  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  having  ^^e-iii- 
proved  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paaet  of  new  t.  ^nd 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revised,  evuarged,  ■  M'lrf 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  been  issv^  '^d* 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  "«  "^lat 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  ]>ft^  ^  '^' 
sophical  system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varit  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  aelectm<^_^«t 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requmx"  3b>d^ 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  b(y>k  furnishing  the  choicest  sx>^^<^' 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pa^es  of  New  Selectiom"^  -^  ^ 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  te^^  ^^' 
crs  or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published.  ^^ 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  ra.'a^*-  J"' 
ber  to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  InteX'^^^^^* 
diate  Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  neir,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  wr»^  'M^tu 
expressly  for  this  book.  ^^    . 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  neu7  ^^-°** 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  witho^^  "^  * 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  au^^^  ^^ 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  b^^-^J._ 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural      ^Eg 
pression  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  tr«»^-  ^  * 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  belter  adapted  to  inspi^^ 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy.  ^^». 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  IT^  ' 

CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,^  well  as  the  best,  in  the  mar  l^L^' 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  exaaJ*  ^^4 
the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE  PROGRESSIVE  SERIES  OP  Text-Books,  as  it  can  be  tJ-^^*" 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  P'o^*^-— »• 
sive  Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  "t^  ■^'' 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  tin^^L^^jr. 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience   m'^^^' 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  seri^^      -. 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publi*  *^_ 
feels  confident  thst  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  tha^  ^^ 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  i^^ 
duction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  e^^ 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

inr  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Boston- 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


n.    BANGS    WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

A.GENCY, 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

^^«r7  DeTCription  of  BOOE-BINDINq  Done,  and  BIiAlSfK  BOOKS  MAN- 
XXFAOTUBED  to  any  d'eaived  Style  or  Pattern. 


\ 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

^ctfumerg,  Soapg,  Coilet  Sttfcleg,  Eidj  JFancg  ffioolis 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N^«  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St, 


POB  THB^— 

GYMNASTIC  TRAINING 

OP 

LADIES,  GCNTLCMCN  AND  CHILDREN, 

SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CUBE  AND  TUBEISH  BATH, 

FOE  THE 

Treatment  of  Every  Form  of  Chronic  Disease. 


.  THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM.— This  School  for  Physical  Educa- 

tion  is  novel  in  its  idea  and  practical  in  it«  details.  The  "  New  Gymnastics  *'  mre  now  m 
well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  here.  Thej  have  attained  a  popalari^ 
and  appreciation  far  beyond  any  system  of  Physical  Education  ever  before  introduced. 
It  may,  however,  be  repeated  that  the  new  system  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises 
with  light  and  simple  apparatus.  The  entire  class  act  in  concert,  and  all  the  motions  are 
uniform  with  the  rhythm  of  the  accompanying  music.  The  pupil  is  exposed  to  no  more 
danger  than  is  encountered  in  ordinary  walking.  The!*  new  system  famishes  exercise  of 
the  most  grateful  i*ort  to  every  voluntary  muscle  of  the  body — exercise  which  seems  to  be 
a  recreation,  amusement,  never  a  toil  or  burden.  Each  and  everv  organ  receives  propor- 
tional training,  at  the  same  time  the  tendency  is  in  a  special  manner  to  enlarge  and 
strengthen  the  Vital  On/ana,  The  result  of  which  is  a  higher  development  of  Tital  power 
and  a  correspondingly  increased  resource  for  health,  strength,  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

THE  SWEDISH  MOVEMENT  CURE  occupies  the  Rooms 

below  the  Gymnasium.    The  movements  are  entirely  different  from  the  Gymnasties.    The 
movements  are  carefully  prescribed  and  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  raeh  inyaUd 
and  must  have  reference  to  the  weakest  rather  than  the  strongest  parts.    The  practice 
consists  in  giving  certain  movements,  by  the  aid  of  an  operator  or  assistant,  with  nicely 
adapted  apparatus  (with  which  our  rooms  are  well  fitted)  the  effect  of  which  is  to  product 
harmony  and  equilibrium  between  the  muscular  and  nervous  energies.    The  Movement i^^. 
for  personfl  of  low  vitality  and  those  who  suffer  from  some  chronic  disease,  local  weak— ^ 
ness  or  deformitv.    A  distinctive  feature  is  that  the  movements  are  made  verv  slowly,  an^^B 
are  *'  localized.      The  object  is  to  give  the  greatest  amount  of  exercise  with  the  leami^  ^^ 
expenditure  of  nervous  energy.    None  are  too  weak  to  be  benftted  by  them.    Many  ^^^j 
the  exercises  are  entirely  passive  and  are  given  .while  the  patient  is  in  the  recIitUng  c^^^i 
sitting  posture.    FOR  DEVIATION  OF  THE  SPINE  it  is  the  only  rational  moj^^c 
of  treatment.    The  flovement  Cure  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of  SPINAL  CUl^^- 
VATURE.  DROOPING  HEAD  AND  SHOULDERS,  STIFF  JOINTS,  PARALTSl^BS 
IMPERFECT  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  BLOOD  AND  COLDNESS  OF  THE  B^^ 
TREMITIES,  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS.  NERVOUS  AFFECTIONS,  DYsPE—g 
SIA.  TORPIDITY  OF  THE  LIVER,  CONSTIPATION,  PERIODICAL  HEADACHH^. 
ABDOMINAL  DISEASES,  and  all  CHRONIC  MALADIES  in  which  the  loss  of  syx==B' 
metry  and  muscular  strength  are  the  prominent  features. 

THE  TURKISH  OR  HOT  AIR  BATH  is  especially  adapt^J 

to  free  the  system  of  SCROFULA,  HUMORS,  and  all  morbid  matter  and  impurities.         ^t 
is  invaluable  in  all  RHEUMATIC  and  NEURALGIC  AFFECTIONS,  and  in  relievl -«J^ 
COMMON  COLDS  iu  beneficial  effects  are  immediate.    By  its  use  the  skin  is  so  invi^^f 
rated  that  the  person  is  fortified  against  sudden  and  severe  atmospheric  changes,  anA    ^ 
not  subject  to  common  Coughs  and  Colds.     It  is,  also,  among  the  greatest  of  luxuri«*r 
and  by  its  purifying  and  cleansing  effect  upon  the  skin  the  counteuance  is  made  cleare'/ 
fresher  ana  more  beautiful.  i 

J.  G.  TRINE  &  A.  L.  WOOD,  Physicians.         / 


D.  APPLiJTON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOBK, 

SAT*  MOKSTLr  PXJBLOBKD 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR. 

ISmo^  3C6  pases.     Frioe  S1.60. 


Ahhoogli  this  work  lias  been  published  onlj  a  few  weeks,  it  is  recom- 
bj,  and  introduced  into  a  large  number  of  Colleges  and  Olassical 
Schools,  among  which  are  the  following : 

BOWDOIH  OOLZiEOE,  Bmnswiok,  Me. 

BATBS>  OOLZiEOE,  L«wiston,  Xalne. 

MWISTON  FAIiLS  AOADEMT,  Auburn,  Me. 

BOVBB  HZaH  80HOOL,  Dover,  N.  H. 

PABTMOUTH   OOIXEGB. 

VOBWIOH   UMIVEBSXTT,  Norwioh,  Vt. 

QXJOrWOOD  X«ADIES'  8EMINAB7,  Brattleboio,  Vt. 

AMHEB8T  OOIjLEaE,  Amherst,  Maaa. 

TUyrS  OOLZiEaE,  Medfbrd,  Maaa. 

gHTTiTiTPS'  ACADEMT,  Andover,  Maaa. 

BTASB  NOBMAIi  SOHOOL,  FramlnghaiTi,  Maaa. 

HIQgLAJn>  flOHOOIi,  Woroeater,  Maaa. 

HBWTON  HZOH  SOHOOL,  Newton,  Maaa. 

FUBIcIO  HZaH  SOHOOIi,  Sprlnfffleld,  Maaa. 

EOZBUBT  LATIN  SOHOOL,  Eoxbury,  Maaa. 

LAWBENOE  A0ADEM7,  Oroton,  Maaa. 

AUBUBHDALE  FEMALE  8EMINABT,  Aubumdale,  Maaa. 

flOPBMOEB  A0AX>EM7,   Spencer,  Maaa. 

JAMAIOA  PLAIN  HIGH  SOHOOL,  Jamaica  Plain,  Maaa. 

BBOWN   UNIVEBSITY,  Providence,  B.  L 

UJH1VEB8ITT  OBAMMAB  SOHOOL,  Providence,  B.  L 

PUBLIC  HIOH  SOHOOL,  Providence,  B.  L 

yBIENI>S*  BOABDINa  SOHOOL,  Providence,  B.  I. 

WABBEN  HIGH  SOHOOL,  Warren,  B.  I. 

PBOVIBENOE  0ON]?EBEN0E  SEMINABT,  Eaat  Greenwich,  B.  I. 

WB8LETAN  TTNIVEBSITY,  Middletown,  Ct. 

PBEB  A0ADEM7,  Norwich,  Ot. 

NEW  LONDON  AOADEMT',  New  London,  Oonn. 

TAIiB  OOLLEQE,  New  :&ven. 

BOCSE8TEB  XJNIVEBSITT,  Bocheater,  N.  7. 

MADISON  XTNIVEBSITT,  HamUton,  N.  T. 

MEW  TOBX  FBEE  AOADEMT,  New  Tork. 

OOBTLAND  AOADEMT,  Homer,  N.  7. 

OSWEOO  HIGH  SOHOOL,  OeweffO,  N.  7. 

KAMILTOV  OOLLEQE,  Olinton,  N.  7. 

HOBBBPS  VBEE  OOLLEGE,  Geneva,  N.  7. 

OANANDAIOVA  AOADEMT,  Oanandairo*.  N.  7. 


V3BWT0H  HIGH  SOHOOL,  Kowtoiit  V.  S, 
l^WWISBTTSAk  UNIVEBSITT,  Zi«wti1rarff,  Pa* 
HAVBBVOBD  OOLLBaB,  W«rt  Haverlbid,  Pa. 
CLAaS.  AND  IdlilTABT  SOHOOI^  Ctolombla,  Pa. 
HIGH  SCHOOL,  Honesdala,  Pa. 
PUBUO  HiaH  SCHOOL,  Beading,  Pa. 
SHX7BTLBFF  OOLLBOB,  Upper  Alton,  HL 
NOBTHWBSTBBN  UNiyBBSETY,  Brenarille,  lU. 
IOWA  STATB  TXNIVBBSIT7,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
XJiaVBBSITY  OF  BQCHiaAN,  Ann  Arbor,  -art^^^tg^^* 

It  has  received  the  onqualified  commendation  of  manj  of  fhe  motft 
eminent  Classical  Professors  and  Teachers  in  the  country,  among  whom  ara 
the  following : 

Db.  Sxabs  and  Pbof.  Linoolk,  Brown  Universitj : 

It  is,  in  our  judgment,  the  best  Latin  Grammar  in  the  English  Langnaga. 

}Ib,  FfiANCis  Gabdnsb,  Head  Master  Boston  Latin  School : 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  decidedly  the  best  mannal  for  Schools  and  Conegts  that  I 
have  ever  seen. 
Mb.  E.  H.  Maqill,  Snb-Master  Boston  Latin  School  : 

The  treatment  of  the  sabjimctiTe  is  admirable. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Philbbiok,  Snpt.  of  Public  Schools,  Boston : 

If  a  better  Latin  Graomiar  has  been  made  since  William  Silly's  day,  I  oaimoC 
name  it 
Pbof.  W.  S.  Ttleb.  D.D.,  Amherst  College : 

The  language  is  a  model  of  clearness  and  eoocisenesn 
Pbof.  E.  P.  Obowsll,  Amherst  College : 

Such  a  Grammar  has  long  been  needed* 

Pbof.  W.  L.  Montaoub,  Amherst  College :  * 

I  am.continoed  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  La^  Grtmmsr  now  In  iiM« 

Mb.  S.  H.  Tatlob,  LL.  D.,  Prin.  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. : 
It  is  wortiiy  of  Uie  highest  commendation. 

Rbt.  Pbof.  J.  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  New  York  Free  Academy : 

1  shall  Uke  the  earliest  opportunity  of  introducing  it  as  a  text-book  in  llw  Vn& 
Academy. 
Db.  J.  T.  OiiAMPLAiN,  D.  D.,  President  Waterville  College: 

Its  matter  and  manner  are  both  admirable. 

Pbof.  A.  S.  Paokakd,  Bowdoin  College  ^ 

It  exhibits  throughout  the  results  of  thorough  scholarship.    I  ihatt  feaomilMlld 
it  in  our  next  catalogue. 

Pbof.  J.  Y.  Stanton,  Bates  College  i 

We  have  introduced  the  woTk.    It  is  much  more  logical  and  concise  tliaa  waj 
of  itfl  rivals. 
Mb.  Wm.  J.  KoLFB,  Prin.  Cambridge  High  Sdiool, Cambridge,  Mass.: 

I  shall  endeavor  to  secure  its  adoption  in  place  of  our  present  text-book  as  MM 
as  possible. 

Mb.  L.  K.  Wilmston,  Prin.  Ladies'  Seminary,  Cambridge,  Mass. : 

I  think  it  a  decided  advance  upon  the  Grammars  now  in  use. 
Mb.  D.  B.  Hagak,  Principal  Eliot  High  School,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass. : 

It  is,  in  luy  opiuion,  lif/ar  the  begt  Latin  Orammat  ever  pMUktd, 
pBOFEssoRs  C.  t.  Hakbinoton  and  J.  0.  Vasi  Bensobotxn,  Wesleyan  Unirer^r 

sity,  Middletown,  Ct.: 

It  embraces  the  latest  researches  In  this  department  of  philoiopby. 


4£b.  Slbbtogb  Smitr,  Prindpal  of  Free  Acadetny,  Korwioh,  Ot :  - 

It  is  not  only  the  best  Latin  Grammar,  bnt  one  of  the  moet  thorongbly  prepara^ 
te:|t>booka  that  I  have  ever  seen. 
^Cb.  H.  a.  Pbatt,  Principal  Hartford  High  School,  Hartford,  Ot. : 

It  11,  in  my  judgment  the  best  Latin  Grammar  ever  offered  to  oar  schools. 
Mksbbs.  M.  &  £.  Lton,  Principals  of  the  Universitj  Grammar  School 

Providence,  R.  L : 

We  are  convinced  that  it  is  superior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  before  the  pablio. 

Rkt.  D.  Lkach,  Supt  Public  Schools,  Providence,  R.  I. : 

I  am  qnite  confident  that  it  is  superior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  before  the  pnblie. 

Db.  J.  B.  Chapin,  State  Oommissioner  of  Public  Instmction,  Rhode  Island : 
The  vital  principles  of  die  language  are  clearly  and  beautifully  exhibited. 

Mb.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Lowell,  Mass. : 

The  evidence  of  ripe  scholarship  is  manifest  throughout  the  book. 

MxBSBB.  S.  Thubbeb  and  B.  Stookwkll,  Public  High  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. : 
It  is  an  improvement  on  our  former  text-book. 

Mb.  C.  B.  €k)FF,  Principal  Boys*  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I. : 

The  practical  work^  of  the  book  is  gratifying  even  beyond  my  expectations. 

Mb.  I.  F.  Oadt,  Principal  High  School,  Warren,  R.  L  : 

The  longer  I  use  it,  the  more  fiilly  am  I  convinced  of  its  superior  excellenoe. 
Pbof.  M.  H.  Buokham,  University  of  Vermont : 
"  It  seems  to  me  to  supply  the  desideratum. ' 

Pbxsitknt  J.  R.  LooMiB,  LL.I>.,  and  Pbof.  G.  R.  Bliss,  0.  S.  Jambs  and  F 
TusTiN,  Lewisburff  University : 

We  think  it  decidedly  superior  to  any  of  the  numerous  grammars  with  which 
we  are  aoquamted,  and  have  mtroduced  it  as  a  text-book  in  this  University. 

Pbof.  Thomas  Chasb,  Haverford  College : 

It  appears  to  me  superior  to  its  predecessors  in  the  points  most  essMitial  in  a 
good  school  book. 

Mb.  H.  S.  Albzandbii,  Principal  High  School,  Columbia,  Pa. : 
I  am  using  the  work,  and  am  delighted  with  it 

Mb.  J.  B.  Adams,  Principal  High  School,  Newton,  Mass. : 

The  subjunctive  is  Seated  with  a  method  unequalled  with  any  otifer  author. 

Mb.  C.  C.  Crass,  Principal  High  School,  Lowell,  Mass. : 
It  is  admirably  adapted  to  make  the  study  interesting. 

Mb.  Obo.  N.  Bioblow,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mais. : 
It  is  the  most  satiiiactory  text-book  I  have  ever  used. 

Mb.  J.  Kimball,  Principal  High  School,  Dorchester,  Mass. : 
It  meets  my  ideal  of  what  is  desirable  in  a  grammar. 

Mb.  J.  £.  HoBB,  Principal  High  School,  Brookline,  Mass. : 

Though  attached  to  my  present  Grammar,  I  am  satisfied  this  is  a  better  book. 

Pbofxssobs  0.  L.  Castlb  and  O.  Howbs,  Shurtleff  College : 
It  meets  the  practical  wants  of  the  teacher  and  his  class. 

Pbof.  G.  C.  Clabkb,  Chicago  University  : 
I  believe  it  the  best  Latin  Grammar  in  use. 

Mb.  C.  Jbwbtt,  Principal  Franklin  Academy,  Dover,  N.  H. : 
I  think  it  wiU  supersede  all  others  now  in  use. 

Mb.  TnoMAs  Tash,  High  School,  Dover,  N.  H. : 

I  am  ready  to  give  up  for  it  what  has  been  a  favorite  text  book  for  many  yean. 

Pbof.  J.  F.  Kiohabdson,  Rochester  University : 

X  am  mooh  pUwsed  with  it,  and  shall  vei^  chetrfUly  reoommend  it  to  my  pnpOs. 


Psof .  B.  B.  Tssxat^  Unirenity  of  Michigan : 

It  Menu  to  me  st^perior  to  any  hitherto  jiroddoed  in  thii  oottntrf .    t  Anil  it 
ODoe  reoommend  ite  introdootion  in  this  Umyenitj. 

Pbof.  Ebwabd  North,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. :  * 

The  definitiona  are  given  with  admirable  deameM  and  precinon.    Heieeftv  ih» 
work  will  be  used  by  onr  stndentB. 

PsoF.  L.  KiBTLSB,  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  HI : 

We  have  adopted  it  in  this  Inttitntion  from  a  sincere  conviction  of  ita  foperiority 
to  any  other  Grammar  now  in  nse. 

Pbof.  Wm.  D.  Wilson,  Hobart  College,  Geneva : 

It  has  already  been  introduced  inte  Hobart,  and  if  regarded  as  decidedly  the  beA 
work  for  schools  and  colleges. 

Ms.  R.  B.  Clabke,  High  School,  Milford,  Mass. : 
I  find  it  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  my  classes. 

Mb.  L.  Tennet,  High  School,  Northampton,  Mass. : 
It  is  a  most  admirable  production. 

Pbof.  E.  Dodoe,  D,  D.,  Madison  University : 

As  a  text-book,  it  is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  all  others. 

Mb.  F.  Briogs,  Principal  Classical  High  School,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 

I  give  it  my  unqnallified  approval,  and  shall  introduce  it  into  my  idbooL 

Mb.  H.  H.  Sanbobn,  Principal  Cortland  Academy,  Homer,  N.  Y. : 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  unequalled  as  a  text-book. 

Mb.  M.  a.  Bushee,  Highland  School,  Worcester,  Mass. : 

The  work  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  dass-room. 

Mb.  a.  C.  Perkins,  Principal  High  School,  Lawrence,  Mass. : 

It,  in  repeated  instances,  expresses  clearly  in  ten  words,  what  ooci^ies  tea  lines 
n  ether  grammars. 

Mb.  E.  T.  Quihbt,  Principal  Appleton  Academy,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. : 
I  think  it  much  superior  to  an/  other  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  H.  Orcutt,  Principal  Glenwood  Ladies^  Seminary,  Brattleboro,  Vt. : 

I  am  pleased  with  it,  and  have  already  introduced  it. 
Mb.  Wm.  Travis,  Principal  High  School,  Newton,  N.  J. : 

I  adopt  it  without  heutation  in  preference  to  any  grammar  with  whieh  I  MB  ac- 
quainted. 

Mr.  a.  Parish,  Principal  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. : 

I  am  exceedingly  gratified  with  its  clear  presentation  of  principles. 

Mb.  E.  FuirT,  Jr.,  Principal  High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. : 
The  method  is  admirable. 

Pbof.  N.  P.  Setmour,  Western  Reserve  College : 

It  abounds  in  examples  of  fine  philoaophical  analysis. 

Mr.  Wm.  F.  Wters,  Principal  Westchester  Academy,  Westchester,  Pa. : 

It  is,  I  think,  in  many  vital  points  superior  to  any  and  all  Latin  Granunan  at 
present  in  use  in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  this  country. 

Prof.  G.  H.  Howison,  Washington  University : 

It  seems  to  me  to  bo  decidedly  in  advance  of  any  Latin  Grammar  avalUble  to 
English  students. 

For  the  information  of  teachers  the  Publishers  wonld  add  : 

1.  That  a  Latin  Reader,  by  the  same  author,  intended  as  a  oomiMUiloii 
to  the  Grammar,  is  in  press. 

2.  That  oar  editions  of  the  Latin  Classics  will  be  at  once  ftimished 
with  references  to  the  Grammar. 

8.  That  Mr.  Hanson  will  at  once  introdaoe  references  to  it  into  his 
Latin  ProM  Book. 


SHAW   &   ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLETING 


|i^i|jpc0ti*s  (ie0grap|ical  Series. 


The  Comprehensive  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Subject-matter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration. 

It  Sh  cmincntlr  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in  past 
ages  is  made  to  a«s»i<t  in  dc^velopin^  the  subject  u«»w.» 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Dcscriptive,  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Political 
Geography,  hence 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its  class. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  Ktructure  of  the  lands,— >a  feature 
of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  Relief  Maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to 
or  characteriHtic  of  the  countries. 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

More  briefly,  thv  work  w  nocel  in  nfarhj  ail  rf»ftccU. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  ^school  ofHcers,  on  receipt  of  >j^l.OO. 


SUE'S  IRENCH  METHOD. 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH, 
grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  Schools.  '  $1.50. 

KXEXCISES  ON  THE  FRRNCH  SYNTAX;  or.  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and 
Intellpctual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  t«»  make  direct  ap- 
plication of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax. 
12mo.    7-5  cents. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  IJy  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  W.  Arranged  as  a  Guide 
for  the  C^ln^truction  of  French  Scniences.  completing  the  system  of  the  Practical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    ^1.5'.>. 

A  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who,  after  completing 
the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue. 
I2mo.    ?•>  cents. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.     By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M., 

formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 

•Under  thi-*  h«ad  arc  redaction»  «f  the  lylobc  of  Bchaim,  cun^tnlctcd  whib-  Culumbus  was  on  his 
drst  voyaj»f  to  .\iuprica  ;  and  the  Weatern  IlLMiiispherc  of  John  Schoner,  in  I.V.*i).  Kac  »iinile8  of  the 
onarin«l  globe<.  litbo|;rraphed  in  four  brilliant  culurs  on  hcav^-  print  paper,  *ix\K  f(>ct,  are  published  in 
Kn;;h»h,  at  i|S.OO  for  the  set  of  three.  Vv.fon%  of  antiquarian  taster  will  be  dolightect  with  these 
reproductions.    .\^ent8  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  rery  fa%*orable  terms. 


GREENLEAF'S     NEW    ALGEBRAS 

t|  Designed  for  Jlitch  Schools,  Afucloniics,  A'ormal  Schools,  and  Colleges. 

.      _-  .- 

NEAY  ELElMENTAllY  ALGEBRi 
NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBRA 


Ki'\:  I  ll'i'i.J.  '»  'l  p.i.M  ». 


[r..;-*  Thf  above  pofiular  t(*xt-l"«"»k««.  i-m*  i-r  iMttlj,  liavf  »it'«ii  intruiliirrd  into  llii»h  Srhoo 
A«'fnlt'nii«'S  and  C"lliu«s,  ir.  ii|ju:i)iN  t^(  stnnf  -r-r,  .///a  :;n.i  /«/ir;/.v  in  tin*  New  Enol\ 
Si  vii.x  aloiw.  \v'»hiis  il.i'  la-ot  ft  w  i:--.".''.  •:  .n  A  v.c  .-'Si.;.  mi  a  Uw  of  t*i<.-  co'-'iiilirucntary 

.REC0iwfl:iva:i:Tsr3DuA.xi03srQ- 


*•  Gui.i.vi.r\i''«.  lln.Hi.ii  Ai  •.l.!tij\.  i'l  n.y  uj  is.-on.  is  riiiioni;  ti;o  very  hc-Nt  t^'xt-boc 
fur  a  rii;\<r*ity  (Mir-.-.'  '  S.  s.  tJRKKNK, 

ri"f.  N.'t.  riiil.  M.il  A^*.,  IJn.wii  I  i:s\ri-iiry.  TTcnitlcnce 
•*Thiii;nh  mv  iniiv  wii!  ir.h\  >'••?  .''..r  «  »  f.*-  •n*'-  »!:'v  .  f  tuc-  fj-it  j:o:r..^  >taff-mriit,  X  u 
<-xpro-s  i-n  i)^!:' f  l»:  It  ]•  U  or.:..?.-  fJ.   M^AKS, 

:*r'-.i.!-i.i  i»f  Ilntwii  I'liivcrsitv 


••Tin-  priihli'sri  ill  tin*  itin-irMfriiini  nf  a  tr\t-:"»"'k  i-*  ii'ltliir  t'l  i  in'oura^r  •(loth,  nor 
iH-fOur.jui-  •  li'it:  ?.i  jirc-j  ii!  Vm'  ^nl"H  •••!  sd  n-*  »■»  !i..tkc  it  i-i»iiiy>ichoiiKi|iIo  by  aitliii^  s 
ili'iitn.  .ipii  yi't  •.-.il:  •*iith  tinwo  riiort"  uliirh  imJii -atinji  .;i  iii:>.i;d^.  I'mth  nf  thcsf  vnrls ; 
\\o]\  SI-.;. rill  ill  (i'lKi.i.r.  \: '>  IIilhi  u  Ai.<<i  hUA.  It  ■<•  udl  arriimrd  as  ti'i  >ulije( 
oliarlv  i«r»'stiitrfl  :iH  t«»  it^  ]»rii.' ipl*  <»,  .iml  u<il  illustr;i!(>ii  !'V  aTipiupiisitc  exmnpled. 
shall  jnii  It  «.M  til.-  Il--  r(  tin*  Al"i|,r:i  t..  W  uh,  .1  1„  iv."  *      '      J.  TATI.OCK. 

i*'..f.  -•«..  wf  Ma?:.-ti-.:=. ,,  wii::;.iK^ (:o1!i-.j:c.  Ma*? 


••  I  un  imt  h-'ita'-  ?••  pi  .isi-  •:  ■  o  tiiiis.M  i  m'^  Niw  Hi-, in  ic  \\.(ii  mux  si;[iorior  to  s 
wiirk  of*  thf- SHiiiP 'jiam  wi'li  w:ii'*i  1  .ii.i  a-vpi.iiii'i-!!.  Ii  i- niiir.i'iitly  aduptdl  to  foil 
Hi  I  .lUrM"  that  ntlu  r  i  \  ••  !'«'iit  u.''l..  i»iii.i.M  i  vi  ">  J^m.mi.m  \!iv  Ai.<>ri:UA,  which  we  . 
still  u>ii-;  wit!.  u:i''.'M.:iM'.Ii««l  s:i.'i'.ri' I'uri.  1  h.ivi'  iit  mt  -ii-n  t  itr.fr  of  tlu*NO  works  s 
].a.^-.l."  .h'M'l'lI  M.  KOS.s,  P::!..:.;...]  I  o'.Mi.'.U-  Hiirh  :?i:u»ol 

••  W- ).u\"  ti"!  ,1  (iun.M  •  VI '>  Niw  T"i  TMi  N  r\i:>  A1'5i:k\  isioisr  M-h-iol  fur  iicji 
two  V  .If*.  u;rh  Mitin-  -..it  i -:*.;.••  i-.m.  hi  ••%•!!•>  \ra!«»  fi*"  ti-.n  inTi^  I  ha\c- i-.-iri  no  Alpe 
ui  my  f  lasM"*  i!iat  h-.-i  ]•!•  a-ii;  nii-  ^'i  wo'.!.  1  lii.vi  ii  ]rirtii">il;ir.y  ih  ar  ,ni-I  roni]>ietr*  in 
'.t  itfjiii-nt  ami  iiliwtiatiMTi  i.f  pi:iiiip!.  H  ;  ii>.  ci-tiiiitiiuis  aro  a'«Tii;.tt  rind  w'l.ll  c.\[irc«»* 
it<  tcpsi  >  wi  11  arraii);i'ii.  .ii.-!  it-  siIi  •  timiH  "f  «\iiiipie»  j'uii.  ;.i-i«s  .lU'l  siiiricioutly  nam 
nil-  fur  u'-i»i  r.il  !iMi'i— \     I  :.'.!  fi'i.  ..-r  wi'ii  tuj  '♦Iiiii':.r  *w«.!  k  if  4.|ii.il  nirnt. 

••  I'l  ni  t!i-  I  \.iMii.itii-n  wii-  h  I  I,  ".i-  uivrii  (ii.'i  i.m.i  m'"-  Ni  w  lliMir.u  AMilliliA 
havi*  ii.i  ht>ita'i   i.  i-f  ]  r"!i«»i.:i. •.:••/    •  .  :    vwt  Ih  r.t  work  fi-r  i.  i  :« iui»«.-.  :in«l  .■i»;lf-.;j  s." 

lN\A*"  I-    f.M>Y.  IMii. -vil  .f  Ili-h  Sihool 

U.. •;•,•../.  /.'.  /.   l/.-i-/-  '.»,  ■•>••■. 

inrfrnlrafs  ^Jopular  IHatiinuatical  .$crirs. 

/.-.   ht^'.'  f  >. /.r  '.  •     .\-w  \  .  :i'..iy  Ar-'iiiiii':.-.  \c«  Jiifilirilii  ..1  Aillhniflif,  C'onwi 

.s  'li'il  Ari'I. :   . 

//'///  >'/'ii.'-    '  •  ■'    !  ••.•..•  .'•         N.i'i   r.  :I  A.:'':!-."  :!■ .   Niv\    K!s'iiicnt;irv  Alirchra.  1: 

f  ii.i  lit-,  i.f  (i, :  .• 

/.•.'•  \-/..:.'  "^  ■.  '•*•  /./••  r  •  ■"•./»%       N.v.  lii.i.ii  .\:   .•    :..  ^  i' .'m*  !:y  anil  Tiiuonoincl 
A   I  .•••^••••'i'l .      »t    :.»   •.\   .         -.'iS:.!.-.    .1  ..!•  •.   ti  i..    wmm*  -  ••.*  rrjin.irv,   Iittrrwit-di:' 
•  •I  ...I.  ..'•  •'.•Ill-     ■   ■^■'.•••'•.  N   ■••       "*■.••.:.•■.•  **••  I  \t' ii>i\t-ly  u<^cd  in 

..,..»>  •:■•.. Imi.  («.  .\  ^i.:*i- :i,  •  .'   1  n:-.  ■..  ;>ii'.  i,i     ••    '.re  :*  Nati- J. .tl  Standard. 

IIOUKI;  r  ^.  l>  WIS  ,v  CO.,  Uoston. 
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SARGENT' S 

ENTIBELT  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOUNCIIIG   SPELiER, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  Mil.  Epes  Saroeant  in  his  specialty  of  pre- 

Earing  School  Readers,  there  has  heen  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him ;  ana  he 
as  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  n6W  ajid  improved  Series  of  Readers. 
The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant  consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

t&^  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Careftilly  Prepared,  and,  we  maj'  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sargent^s  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  une  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

(O*  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 

THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatCHt  book  of  its  class  before  thr  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value  ;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  FOK  the  times  and  t-p  with  thi:  times -'far  in  advance  of 
any  competing  work.  • 

SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

WUh  a  Neiv  and  Improved  Sif stent  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
Ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Prominciaiion^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classiflcation,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    A.T    ONCE. 

O"  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  SHORET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOLMASTER. 


voxjTTios  BiiBvsnr.  xtctmbbb  fivib. 


THX   NXXT    8TBF   FOBWABD. 

Those  persons  who  honestly  believe  that  the  abolition  of  separate 
schools  for  colored  children  means  the  utter  ruin  of  our  school-system, 
most  tremble  at  the  narrow  escape  which  the  system  has  just  had  at 
the  hands  of  our  Legislature.  That  one-half  of  our  Legislators  and 
a  very  large  and  increasing  number  of  our  most  enUghtened  citizens, 
on  whom  it  is  impossible  to  fasten  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  should  be 
resolutely  bent  on  a  measure  that  seems  to  some  to  involve  the  destruc- 
tian  of  one  of  our  most  valued  institutions,  is  an  ominous  state  of 
things.  Sorely  an  absurdity,  enormous  even  to  ridiculousness,  lies 
somewhere, — either  in  the  arguments  and  demands  of  the  advocates 
of  reform,  or  in  the  terrors  and  machinations  of  the  opponents  of 


Even  if  the  question  were  not  a  moral  one,  as  it  most  conclusively 
is,  involving  on  the  one  side  justice,  and  on  the  other,  a  great  wrong, 
we  should  yet  not  be  destitute  of  the  means  of  decision,  if  we  con- 
sidered what  action  is  most  in  harmony  with  the  great  progressive 
tendencies  of  the  Nation,  in  accordance  with  which  it  has  advanced 
in  d^lization  an  infinitely  greater  distance  during  the  last  four  years 
than  in  its  whole  previous  history.  If  the  negro  were  at  this  day  a 
chattel,  sold  on  auction-blocks  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  and 
we  at  the  North  were  still,  as  of  old,  poUtically  subservient  to  the 
slave-lords  of  the  South,  questions  concerning  the  rights  of  colored 
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citizens  would  be  slow  and  difficult  in  finding|expression,  and  would 
be  thrust  aside  with  the  old  scorn  which  has  only  just  ceased  to  be 
connected  with  the  name  of  abolitionist.  But  now  that  the  North  has 
waked  from  its  base  torpor,  is  waging  successfully  an  exterminating 
war  against  slavery  in  the  form  of  treason,  and  in  South  Carolina  the 
negro  is  enlisted  by  the  United  States  to  fight  against  the  obsolete 
ohgarchy  that  once  ruled  the  country  and  made  a  beast  of  him, — in 
this  new  world  of  moral  revolution,  questions  of  justice  come  to  light 
and  will  not  be  put  down,  though  prejudices  founded  on  lingering 
remnants  of  respect  for  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  continue  for 
awhile  to  utter  their  prophecies  of  woe. 

It  requires  no  special  insight  into  the  future  to  enable  any  one  to 
see  that  Rhode  Island  is  not  always  going  to  prate  of  superiority  and 
inferiority  of  races,  and  that  she  will  soon  outgrow  the  puerile  preju- 
dices to  which  alone  conservatism  now  appeals.  In  view  of  the 
admission  of  colored  children  into  the  common  schools,  as  an  inevtio' 
ble  event,  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  any  persons,  for  good  or  for  evil^^^j 

a  duty  devolves  on  every  teacher  and  on  The  Schoolmaster  as  thcg ■ 

professed  guide  of  the  teacher  in  his  relations  to  his  school.  We  j 
sorry  to  have  heard  from  one  or  two  teachers  expressions  so  petnlan 
and  contemptuous,  that  we  were  constrained  to  believe  them  mor 
strongly  pledged  to  make  good  their  forebodings  of  evil,  than  to  ] 
forth  sensible  efibrt  to  present  the  question  in  the  light  of  reason  i 
truth.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  teache^^=r 
of  the  State  are  influenced  by  motives  and  governed  by  prindpli^^^ 
altogether  too  high  to  admit  of  their  becoming  panders  to  a  prejudi^^-C 
which  is  of  base  parentage,  and  which  is  doomed  to  die  away  vei^cri 
speedily  unless  fostered  by  interested  men. 

At  the  present  period  of  our  history,  the  plain  and  honorab'^c^ 
course,  both  for  States  and  for  individuals,  is  to  obliterate  with  tbX^  '^ 
utmost  celerity  all  vestiges  of  the  shame  which  lay  on  the  natic^-^ 
during  so  many  years  of  dishonor.  Every  citizen  who  witnessed  ttK^ 
insidious  efforts  of  the  slave-power  to  acquire  the  dominion  of  thff^ 
nation,  and,  by  his  silence,  abetted  this  iniquity,  has  a  duty  to  perforr'^^'* 
to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  commonwealth,  to  step  to  the  van  of  puU^*^^ 
opinion,  in  whose  rear  he  has  so  long  marched,  and,  if  he  has  fius^^^^ 
danger  in  no  more  formidable  way,  yet  to  encounter  the  little  odiur-^^ 
that  still  remains  connected  with  reform,  and  fight  against  the  preji^  C 
dice  which  still  cUngs  to  him  after  four  years  of  purification.  Is  -^ 
man  always  to  subserve  public  opinion,  and  so  be  always  an  an^erag^^ 
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nian,  a  mere  inert  atom  of  a  mass, — or  is  his  opinion  itself  an  organic 
element  of  this  larger  public  opinion,  for  whose  influence  he  is  inevit- 
^ly  responsible  ?  There  is  a  great  exhilaration  in  taking  the  lead, 
'which  no  manlj  ambition  ignores.  Q-oing  to  the  front  is  an  inspiriting 
phrase,  and  the  deed  is  specially  honorable.  But  we  have  a  fr(mt^  and 
ft  straggling  rear,  too,  here  in  Rhode  Island,  and  moral  cowardice  is 
disastrous  here  as  well  as  physical  cowardice  in  the  actual  field. 
Pohlic  sentiment  cut  loose  from  its  base  of  supplies  four  years  ago, 
ftnd  now  that  it  has  conclude4  to  establish  a  new  base  in  justice  and 
4e  political  equality  of  all  men,  it  is  very  pitiful  that  the  march 
should  be  delayed  by  the  &int-hearted  and  the  unbeheving. 

Conceding  that  the  admission  of  colored  children  into  the  public 
schools  would  produce  a  brief  dissatisfaction  among  a  small  portion  of 
^©  conmiunity, — and  this  is  all  that  can  be  conceded, — can  this  dis- 
•ft^isfaction  be  for  a  moment  set  over  against  the  complaints  of  a  whole 
P^'Oiscribed  class,  that  has  all  civilization  on  its  side  ?  It  is  an  awful 
'Wng  to  brand  a  man  with  inferiority ;  to  say  to  him,  "  You  and  your 
^^Wldren  are  not  equal  to  us ;  even  if  you  show  patriotism,  courage, 
''^'^e,  genius,  you  will  still  forever  hopelessly  remain  an  inferior 
«^iiig."  Yet  we  had  better  continue  to  say  this  to  every  colored 
"^^n,  than  disturb  the  feelings  of  a  small  portion  of  the  community ! 
fiat  we  hear  that  the  patronage  of  a  certain  class  of  citizens  is 
"^Ore  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools  than  that  of  some  other 
^*^«8.  We  are  reminded  that  certain  people's  prejudices  must  be  held 
"•^^i^d,  while  other  people's  prejudices  may  be  neglected  with  a  rea- 
'^^'Uible  prospect  of  impunity.  Proprietors  oi  private  schools,  like 
*^esmen  in  shops,  have  to  resort  to  all  sorts  of  complaisance  to  secure 
^^  patronage  of  those  persons  who  make  the  largest  bills  and  pay 
^^m  the  most  readily.  But  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  for  a  pub- 
*^-*school  teacher  to  know  anything  whatever  of  classes  of  people,  or 
^*^t  he  has  any  right  to  regard  the  education  of  one  child  as  more^  • 
*^portant  than  the  education  of  any  other  child.       t 

Ihe  "colored  question"  will  not  be  put  to  rest  by  the  affirmation 
Jj^^t  the  negroes  are  well  enough  educated  in  their  own  schools, 
"■^eir  eyes,  being  quite  human,  are  dazzled  by  the  *' glittering  gene- 
*^lity," — "All  men  are  created  free  and  equcU.^^  We  rejoice  that  they 
^*^  restless  under  their  social  proscription.  We  bid  them  be  of  good 
*^^pe,  for  the  signs  are  fair  that  Rhode  Island  will  yet  abolish  the  dis- 
K^cefid  feature  of  its  school-system  by  which  they  are  proclaimed 
^^worthy  of.  the  privileges  of  other  citizens. 
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We  find,  therefore,  growing  out  of  the  successive  dependei 
following  order  of  topics : 

1.  Position  on  the  Globe. 

2.  Contour. 

3.  Surface. 

4.  Internal  waters. 

5.  Climate. 

6.  Vegetation. 

7.  Animals. 

8.  Races  of  people. 

9.  Distribution,  industries,  social  organization,  intellectua 
tion,  and  history  of  the  civilized  inhabitants. 

The  last,  the  distribution  of  man  in  the  social  capacity  of  s 
nations,  constitutes  that  department  of  the  subject  called  I 
Geography,  the  one  which  is  usually  first  presented  to  the  youi 
in  fact,  the  only  one  presented  to  any  extent. 

This,  it  must  be  conceded,  cannot  be  intelligently  studied 
knowledge  has  been  acquired  of  the  phyisical  conformation,  1 
the  climate,  the  resulting  vegetable,  and  associated  animal  life 
make  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  civilized  states  or  nal 
one  part  of  the  continent  while  they  are  absent  fi-om  anotl 
the  facts  concerning  their  distribution  be  given  the  pupil,  be 
has  any  idea  of  these  physical  conditions  which  govern  it,  ] 
remember  them,  it  is  true,  but  they  will  be  of  little  worth  to  h 
cause  he  does  not  receive  them  intelligently,  as  the  result  of 
with  which  he  is  familiar,  and  the  influence  of  which  even 
discover  if  his  attention  be  directed  to  them, — but  they  are 
simply  isolated  &cts  to  be  remembered,  awakening  no  thouj 
stimulating  no  further  study. 

We  have  seen  that  this  topic  of  political  geography  belong 
erly  to  the  analytical  phase  of  the  subject.  It  must,  therel 
very  sparingly  presented  in  the  perceptive  portion.  Only  tl 
prominent  fact%^  and  such  as  are  most  obviously  and  unmii 
traceable  to  the  great  physical  characteristics  of  the  continei 
be  presented ;  and  even  these  must  be  given  only  cffter  the  pr 
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topaes  are  thoronghlj  known,  so  that  the  pnpil  can  himself  trace  the 
leUitioii  of  the  former  to  them. 

Xn  this  study  of  the  continents,  accurate  physical  maps  are  indiS" 

ftnsabley  and,  if  possible,  thej  should  be  entirely  free  from  all  lines 

or  colors  indicating  arbitrary  political  divisions,  as  these  can  but  mar 

tlie  distinctness,  and  break  the  unity  of  the  all-important  physical 

features. 

The  child  must  be  able  to  see  only  the  divisions  and  limits  which 
nature  made,  if  he  is  to  gain  a  correct  idea  of  her  work. 

The  first  topic  the  child  has  already  considered,  in  his  examination 
of  the  globe,  and  it  need  simply  be  recalled.  In  the  next  three  topics, 
which  constitute  the  main  work  of  this  grade,  the  same  general  course 
is  pursued  as  in  studying  the  globe.  That  is,  the  child  is  to  discover, 
by  the  use  of  his  own  eyes,  what  exists,  and  give  correct  expression 
to  the  facts  which  he  discovers. 

One  very  important  addition  is,  however,  to  be  made.  The  pupil 
"^ust  invariably  construct  maps  of  the  country  he  is  studying.  When 
°Pon  the  contour,  his  map  will  show  only  the  outline ;  when  upon  the 
^^^Hace,  the  mountains  and  other  elevations^  must  be  added  in  their 
pl^ce ;  and  when  upon  the  internal  waters,  these  must  appear.  In 
**1  these  exercises  the  closest  accuracy  must  be  required. ' 

There  are  several  reasons  why  this  drawing  should  be  insisted  on. 
^11^,  it  aids,  by  the  closer  and  more  minute  observation  required 
^*^^ii  is  necessary  to  a  simple  description,  to  fix  the  physical  features 
^  the  memory.  Second,  it  aflfords  a  variety  of  exercise  by  means  of 
^hich  the  attention  can,  without  weariness,  be  kept  on  those  all-im- 
P^ttant  points  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  Third,  it  cultivates  a 
P^'wfer  of  representation  which  will  be  invaluable  to  the  pupil  in  future 
*^dy ;  and  lastly^  at  no  after  period  in  his  life  can  he  so  easily  acquire 
^Uity  in  this  representation  as  now,  and  be  so  easily  interested  in  the 
^Dy  little  details  which  are  necessary  to  accuracy.  He  takes  delight 
^  examining  the  minute  peculiarities  of  contour  and  relative  position ; 
^d  what  the  older  pupil  would  neglect  as  unimportant  aad  wearily 
^pid,  the  child  of  nine  years  considers  worthy  of  the  greatest  atten- 
*>u  and  the  most  prolonged  effort. 

In  studying  the  internal  waters  and  the  succeeding  points,  the  rea- 
"^  begins  to  be  a  little  exercised  in  noticing  the  relations  of  the  one 
^  the  other,  and  of  all  to  the  sur&ce.  Great  care  should  be  taken, 
'^^ever,  to  present  only  the  most  simple  and  obvious  of  these  rela- 
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tions,  such  as  the  pupil  of  ordinary  capacity  cannot  £bu1  to  compre 
hend.  For  instance,  the  child  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  th 
surface  of  North  America.  He  knows  of  the  great  plateau  in  th 
western  part  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  high,  unbroken  wall  c 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  which  borders  it.  He  is  told  that  the  Padfi 
coasts  and  valleys  have  a  fine  warm  climate  while  the  upper  part  c 
this  great  wall  is  very  cold.  He  sees  by  the  rivers  that  on  the  sid 
toward  the  sea  there  must  be  abundant  rains,  while  the  other  side  i 
almost  destitute  of  water. 

He  has  noticed  many  times  in  his  mother's  kitchen  that  vapor  rise 
from  water  abundantly  when  it  is  warmed,  and  that  when  this  vapo 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  window-pane  it  is  at  once  changed  int 
water.  Now  if  he  is  told  that  winds  are  constantly  blowing  on  this  pai 
of  the  continent  &om  the  warm  Pacific,  will  he  not,  if  that  simple  ph< 
nomena  be  recalled. to  his  attention,  at  once  see  that  the  mcnstur 
which  these  winds  bring  fi*om  the  ocean  will  be  taken  firom  them  whe 
they  strike  the  cold  Sierra  Nevada,  and  will  fall  in  abundant  rains  o; 
the  outer  slope,  while  the  inner  receives  little  or  none  ?  Remembei 
ing,  then,  the  position  ofthe  mountain  walK  can  he  ever  forget  thes 
peculiarities  of  climate?  Again,  he  has  learned  by  experience  in  hi 
garden  that  plants  require,  in  order  to  their  growth,  both  warmth  an* 
moisture.  Knowing  these  differences  in  climate,  will  he  fiul  to  re 
member  the  difierences  in  vegetation  which  he  himself  will  discove 
depend  on  that  ?  He  knows,  also,  that  there  are  certain  occupation! 
agriculture  and  gnudng,  which  depend  on  the  groii^th  of  plants.  H 
will  therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that  the  one  part  is  eminently  fitte 
for  these  occupations,  and  the  other  either  not  at  all  so,  or  to  a  ver 
limited  extent.  He  thus  gets  his  first  insight,  a  veiy  limited  one, : 
is  true,  into  the  relations  of  the  physical  conformation  of  a  region  t 
its  fitness  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  man.  We  find,  therefore,  £ 
before  stated,  the  necessity  that  he  should  first  be  made  thoroughl 
acquainted  with  these  forms.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  become  imposa 
ble  for  him  to  forget  the  subsequent  fisu^ts,  which  he  sees  to  be  so  int 
mately  dependent  upon  them. 

We  are  aware  that  the  ideas  here  advanced  are  diametrically  oppa 
ed  to  the  generally  received  notions  as  to  the  proper  presentation 
this  subject  to  the  young,  and  that  if  acted  upon,  they  must  produ- 
an  entire  revolution  in  our  methods  of  teaching  Geography. 

We  trust  it  has  been  made  evident  to  the  reader  that,  if  we  ib 
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to  proceed  on  philosophic  principles,  the  old  plan  of  giving  the  pupil 
long  lists  of  names,  and  collections  of  facts  in  regard  to  political 
geography,  as  his  first  work  in  this  subject,  must  be  set  aside,  and  he 
most,  in  the  outset,  be  introduced  to  the  globe  in  its  physical  confor- 
mation and  conditions. 

Years  of  experience  have  convinced  the  writer  that  if  the  general 
plan  here  indicated  be  pursued,  we  shall  no  longer  hear  the  complaint 
80  often  made  by  teachers,  that  the  children  do  not  learn  their  geograr 
phy  lessons ;  are  not  interested  in  them,  and  do  not  remember  them. 

The  text-book,  so  often  disliked  and  neglected  by  the  pupil,  will 
become  (if  properly  arranged)  but  the  summary  of  his  own  thoughts, 
a  convenient  memorandum  of  facts  and  relations,  most  of  which  he 
bas  himself  discovered,  to  which  he  will  always  turn  with  interest  and 
pleasure.  The  few  details  given  in  regard  to  such  points  as  are  be- 
yond the  range  of  his  investigation,  will,  as  he  finds  them  in  their 
relation  to  such  points  as  he  could  investigate,  confirming  the  justness 
of  his  own  conclusions,  be  pursued  with  never-wearying  deUght. 

When  the  general  course  here  indicated  has  been  pursued  in  each . 

of  the  six  continents,  and  a  general  view  is  had  of  the  conformation 

rf  the  oceans,  the  main  work  of  the  perceptive  course  is  done.     The 

cluld  is  now  thoroughly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  analytic  course  in 

^bich  he  is  no  longer  confined  mainly  to  the  study  ot  general  forms, 

but  the  detailed  modifications  of  these  forms  are  carefully  considered, 

•Jrf  a  great  store  ot  facts  required  in  regard  to  the  life  of  the  vegeta- 

^,  animals,  man  and  nations  associated  with  them,  and  he  is  con- 

•^tly  employing  his  reasoning  powers  to  trace  the  relation  of  these 

^^  to  the  physical  conditions  with  which  they  are  associated. 
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[We  commend  the  following  mode  of  instructing  a  class  in  writing. 
'*  is  taken  from  H.  W.  Ellsworth's  Chiide  to  Penmanship^  which,  by 
^^  by,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. — Ed.] 

**  We  now  come  to  the  most  important  part  of  our  subject — how 
^  instruct  the  pupils  before  us, — how  to  accomplish  the  object  for 
^hicb  all  our  preparation  has  been  made. 
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^*  IiiBtraction  should  be  of  two  kinds — General  and  SpedaL 
^*  Ist.  Q-eneral  Jnstruetion  consists  of  all  those  general  roles,  pri: 
dples  and  illustrations  which  can  be  imparted  to  the  whole  class  i 
once,  bj  the  aid  of  the  black-board,  as  effectually  as  to  an  individiu 
Herein  lies  the  great  power  of  the  teacher  to  instruct  large  numben 
for  all  the  general  features  of  the  lesson  can  be  imparted  by  this  meai 
to  a  whole  school  as  effectually  as  to  a  dozen.  This  advantage  ca 
only  be  obtained  when  the  whole  class  write  the  same  copy  at  tb 
same  time.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  plan.  To  give  thi 
instruction  forcibly  will  require  a  little  previous  practice  in  wrido 
with  chalk  upon  the  black-board,  or  reference  to  the  ^*  Black-boai 
Chart  of  Letters,"  which  is  designed  to  serve  the  same  purpose  so  £ 
as  the  form  and  analysis  of  the  letters  is  required.  General  instna 
tion  should,  if  possible,  be  given  immediately  after  opening  the  boo» 
(Signal  5).  It  is  well,  however,  to  interrupt  the  class  after  writia 
a  few  moments,  and  direct  attention  to  the  important  points  of  t^' 
copy,  common  errors,  ^c,  as  it  is  then  most  likely  to  be  compreheiB 
ed  and  assimilated  by' the  pupils.  Before  beginning  a  new  copy  ^ 
whole,  or  most  important  part  of  it,  should  be  written  upon  the  blacz 
board,  and  the  attention  of  the  entire  class  directed  to  it  while  y 
explain  the  lesson  it  is  intended  to  convey,  and  analyze  the  new 
diJBScult  letters,  referring  each  to  its  proper  class,  principle  and  mm 
ner  of  formation,  dwelling  particularly  upon  its  characteristic  portS 
and  anticipating  common  errors  in  its  formation;  the  whole  intm 
spersed  with  frequent  interrogations  reviewing  previous  instruction^ 
'*  2.  Special  Instruction.  Yet  there  still  remains  a  most  imports 
part  of  the  teacher's  task  to  perform — that  of  examining  into  M 
remits  of  the  general  instruction,  and  administering  that  advice  &i- 
assistance  required  in  each  individual  case.  In  large  schools  or  clas^ 
assistants  will  be  needed  in  this  task,  each  having  charge  of  a  sinf 
section,  whose  duty  it  is  to  pass  around  to  each  pupil,  as  in  the  ore 
nary  way,  examine  into  his  work,  and  at^the  same  time  illustrate  ax 
enforce  the  general  instruction.  But  in  doing  this,  system  must  b 
observed,  or  great  labor  may  be  lost.  Many  teachers  are  at  as  grei 
a  loss  to  know  haw  to  teach  as  their  pupils  are  how  to  write^  and  thi 
sight  of  such  a  teacher  roving  among  listless  pupils  is  a  pitifid  on 
indeed,  but  common  to  behold.  In  imparting  special  instruction  yo 
should,  1st.  See  that  every  pupil  is  writing  in  the  right  place^  copi 
column,  word,  and  if  guide  lines  are  ruled,  on  the  right  lines^  apace 
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&c.    2d.  See  that  the  pen  is  held  correctly  and  the  writing  potitum 

tf  the  body  and  fingers,  &c.,  is  maintained  by  each  pupil.     3d.  See 

ftat  every  pupil  clearly  comprehends  what  is  to  be  done^  and  how  to 

<lote  as  directed.      Experience  will  enable  you  to  do  all  things  at  a 

glance,  and  administer  the  necessary  instruction  where  needed. 

"  It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  no  faithful,  conscientious  teacher,  or 
Msistant,  will  allow  their  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  writing,  or 
to  be  divided  between  teaching  and  other  subjects,  such  as  writing  up 
records,  gossiping,  &c.     Remember,  '  Ab  is  the  teacher^  so  will  be  the 

fitpibr' 
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''  Wherefore  !      Why  double  your  diligence  at  this  time,  any 
fflore  than  at  any  other  time  ?  " 

Simply  because  "this  time"  is  not  Kke  "any  other  time."  ''Des- 
perate cases  demand  desperate  remedies";  and  the  desperate  remedy 
^  ^AR  is  now  being  applied  in  a  most  desperate  manner  to  cure  the 
Oiost  desperate  disease  with  which  our  country  has  ever  been  afilicted. 
«'Veiy  one  knows  or  ought  to  know,  the  deleterious  eflects  which  war 
•Iways  produces  upon  the  morals  of  any  country  in  which  it  may  be 
^^ged.  It  is  still  fresh  in  our  minds,  that  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
accompanied  by,  and,  for  some  time,  followed  with  an  alarming  in- 
crease of  crime  all  over  the  United  States.  If  this  was  the  result 
^Pon  the  morals  of  our  country,  superinduced  by  a  war,  carried  on 
^ond  our  borders,  to  what  an  alarming,  a  truly  frightful  extent, 
^^t  a  war  in  our  very  midst — and  the  worst  form  of  war,  a  civil 
^*r — increase  the  amount  of  crime,  and  deteriorate  the  morals  of 
^  whole  land. 

War  arouses  the  dormant  propensities  of  vulgar  humanity,  and 

FCes  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  in  abeyance.     All  war  has 

wer  had  the  same  efiWct ;  for  excitement  of  every  character  spreads 

^^Mng  those  liable  to  it.     The  present  war  will  slay  more  people  at 

iome  than  on  the  field  of  battle.     And  it  will  be  noticed  that  there 

will  be  a  great  and  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  inmates  of 

ilms-houses,  jails,  houses  of  correction,  and  States-prisons.     As  it  is 

generally  known  that  these  things  are  always  the  concomitants  and 

remits  of  war,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  call  more  especial  attention 

to  these  intellectual  and  moral  dangers.     The  great  mass  of  the  friends 
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of  morals,  of  religion  and  its  hand-maid,  education,  most  be  aroused, 
in  these  extraordinary  times,  to  a  corresponding  extraordinary  effort, 
to  a  doubling  of  their  diligence  ;  to  mitigate  these  evil  influences  and 
effects,  and  stay  and  roll  back  the  flood-tide  of  crime,  pouring  in  tor- 
rents all  over  the  land.  If  our  adult  population  are  in  such  imminent 
danger,  in  how  much  ^i^reater  danger  are  our  youth,  of  being  drawn 
into  the  fearful  vortex  and  swept  away  to  everlasting  ruin  !  The  evil 
effects  of  this  war  will  not  cease  with  this  generation. 

The  TEACHERS  of  our  land  are  the  especial  guardians  of  our  youth. 
They  possess  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  their  destinies.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  teachers  that  we  must  look  for  efiicient  help  in  this 
hour  of  great  need.  If  it  is  the  teachers'  peculiar  work  to  attend  to 
the  moral  training  of  those  placed  under  their  care,  in  ordinary  times, 
how  much  more  imperative  becomes  that  duty  in  times  like  these. 

Brethren  of  the  profession,  gird  on  your  armor  and  be  ye  mm! 
Put  on  your  harness  and  promptly  meet  your  responsibilities !  Dou- 
ble your  diligence ;  aye,  if  need  be,  treble  it,  quadruple  it !  This  is  a 
part  of  the  great  work  to  be  done,  to  purify  and  exalt  us  as  a  Nation — • 
to  make  us  truly  great  and  Free.  It  is  your  part  of  the  work  in  oai^ 
national  redemption ;  and  in  performing  it  you  are  as  justly  entitle^^L 

to  the  appellation  patriots,  as  those  who  fight  upon  the  battle-field^ 

as  those  who  pour  out  their  hears'  blood  in  defence  of  the  gloriomzzis 
old  flag !  Your  work,  like  theirs,  is  a  work  of  pure  patriotism.  SKn 
the  final  issue,  more,  perhaps,  will  depend  upon  you  and  your  wommA 
than  upon  the  army  and  its  work. 

While  duty,  interest,  morality,  patriotism,  all  call  upon  teachers 
double  their  diligence  in  guarding  our  youth  against  the  greater  influ 
of  crime,  and  to  act  as  conservators  in  community,  all  friends  of  Ed^*^ 
cation — consequently,  of  Christianity,  Freedom,  Republican  instit^^' 
tions,  of  Humanity — are  loudly,  urgently  called  upon  to  double  the-^ 
diligence,  and  work  for  the  same  end.     Ministers,  parents,  teacher^^ 
all  in  every  station,  should  work  together^  not  only  to  save  our  youtl^^ 
but  to  guard  society  at  all  points,  and  in  all  conditions ;   of  all  ages* 
and  of  both  sexes.     The  Church,  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Day  School^ 
the  Lecture-room,  the  Family  circle,  should  all  make  extra  exertions, 
under  a  full  sense  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times. 

This  being  admitted,  the  question  arises,  '^  Are  all  these  parties 
fully  aware  of  what  is  demanded  of  them ;  and  are  they  making  an  in- 
telligent, effective,  necessary  use  of  the  means  to  accomplish  the  end  ?  " 
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Teachers,  be  the  case  as  it  may  with  the  other  agencies,  let  it  never 
be  fiaid  that  we  either  delayed  or  faltered,  hesitated  or  vascillated,  in 
dcying  our  part  in  this  important  work.  Our  noble  profession  stands 
before  the  world  as  the  embodiment  of  Patriotism.  Let  us  ever  keep 
oar  escutcheon  bright  and  stainless !  Now  is  the  time  to  work. — 
Iowa  SekoolJoumal. 


QKAMMAB. 


Having  been  obliged  to  close  my  last  article  rather  abruptly,  I 
will  seize  upon  the  first  opportunity  in  this  to  present  what  may  be 
said  in  defense  of  the  teacher.      That  very  great  ignorance  exists  on 
the  subject  among  teachers,  as  already  asserted,  no  one  will  pretend 
to  deny ;  and  the  remedy  proposed  will  be  found  to  be  entirely  effica- 
cious ;  but,  alas,  there  is  one  great  obstacle,  of  a  very  practical  nature, 
b  the  way  of  a  successful  application  of  it,  and  what  may  unques- 
&nably  be  regarded  as  the  prime  cause  of  this  state  of  things :     The 
P^niary  compensation  is  far  too  inadequate  to  induce  young  men 
and  young  women  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work,  or  to  enter  upon  it 
^th  any  view  to  permanent  occupation. 

Nearly  all  the  avenues  of  business,  the  more  lucrative  and — in  the 
7^  of  the  world — ^more  honorable  professions  offer  to  young  men 
S^ter  inducements,  promise  more  sure  and  ample  rewards  ;  and  if 
"•^  enter  upon  teaching  at  all,  they  do  so  merely  as  a  temporary 
^ployment  for  which  they  have  no  special  fitness,  and  certainly 
^Uiout  any  interest  in  it,  regarding  it  as  merely  a  stepping-stone  to 
wnaething  else.  The  wages  of  common  day  laborers  now-a-days  are 
^^re  than  those  of  most  male  teachers  of  common  schools  ;  and  the 
'"Arable  pittance  allowed  to  female  teachers  in  most  schools  is  far 
^ ;  and  any  advocate  of  cheap  schools  or  cheap  teachers  should 
Uush  to  say  in  defense  of  such  a  system,  that  women  earn  more  in 
tatehing  than  in  any  other  employment.  It  makes  very  little  differ- 
^ce  with  many  people  in  many  places  what  the  qualifications  of  the 
teacher  are; — the  all-important  consideration  in  their  minds  being 
that  he  shall  work  cheap.  The  following  quotation  from  an  old  book  is 
right  to  the  point :  ^^  It  has  always  been  surprising  to  me,  that  peo- 
ple in  general  are  more  willing  to  pay  their  money  for  anything  else 
than  for  ^  the  one  thing  needful,'  that  is,  for  the  education  of  their 
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children.  Their  tailor  must  be  a  workman  ;  their  carpenter,  a  woi 
man ;  their  hair-dresser,  a  workman  ;  their  hostler,  a  workman ;  I 
the  instructor  of  their  children  must  work  cheap!"  The  appropr 
tions  of  some  towns  for  the  support  of  schools,  as  reported  in  1 
newspapers  and  committees'  reports,  is  only  the  paltry  sum  of  95( 
while  it  ought  to  be  $5,000,  which  is  only  ten  times  as  much ;  wb 
the  results  accruing  from  the  superior  advantages  afforded  by  a  w 
and  judicious  expenditure  of  the  $5,000  would  be  a  thousand  tin 
greater  than  in  the  former  case.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  1 
towns  can  afford  it.  Indeed,  they  cannot  afford  not  to  do  it.  Y 
afford  it  far  better  than  they  can  afford  to  license  rum-shops  and  otl 
nuisances,  which  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  all  laws — that  i 
laws — prohibit.  The  full  force  of  the  last  assertion  and  especia 
the  meaning  of  the  parenthetical  clause,  we  can  hardly  hope  1 
present  generation  will  duly  understand  or  appreciate. 

But,  bad  as  this  state  of  things  is,  it  is  far  better  than  some  ye 
ago.     Great  progress  has  been  made  and  is  still  going  on. 

There  is  every  reason  for  encouragement.  Men  begin  to  real 
more  fully  than  ever  before,  as  we  are  emerging  from  this  civil  i? 
of  which  ignorance  is  the  chief  instrumental  cause,  that  education 
the  only  safeguard  of  our  liberties ;  a  sentiment  coequal  in  importai 
with  that  immortal  declaration  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country 
**  The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal  vigilance."  Education  is  here  w 
in  its  broadest  sense,  including  Christian,  moral  and  intellectual  e( 
cation.  As  the  people  have  grown  more  wise  and  magnanimous 
these  respects,  the  improvement  among  teachers  has  fully  kept  pa( 
and  books  also  have  been  greatly  improved.  But  the  Grammar  bo< 
have  not  been  correspondingly  improved.  Now,  since  these  thii 
are  so, — and  who  can  dispute  it? — is  it  to  be  wondered  at  tha 
study  of  the  nature  of  Grammar  especially  should  be  so  aniversa 
unappreciated  ?  The  causes  already  explained  are  sufficient  of  the 
selves,  as  no  intelligent  person  will  pretend  to  deny,  to  produce  j 
the  results  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  But  there  is  ahotl: 
already  asserted,  which  I  have  placed  myself  under  obligation 
prove  trde. 

If  I  seem  to  have  said  more  than  is  necessary  to  refute  the  ar 
ments  of  those — few,  it  is  to  be  hoped, —  who  discard  the  use  oft* 
books  in  certain  studies,  it  may  hereafter  be  seen  tKat  I  have  a  doL 
purpose  in  view  ;  and  the  second  is  to  show,  if  text-books  are  so  ^ 
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fiil^  liow  important  that  they  should  be  good  ones,  as  well  as  how 
pernicious  is  their  effect,  when  relied  on  by  incompetent  teachers,  if 
they  are  bad  ones.  After  having  exonerated  in  some  measure  the 
teacher,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  throw  the  blame  partly  on  the  igno- 
rance, pusillanimity  and  avarice  of  the  people  wherever  it  exists  ;  but 
mainly  upon  the  books.  Space  would  not  permit — if  I  were  able, — 
to  lay  down  in  the  outset  what  I  consider  to  be  a  model  text-book ; 
and  then  to  show  wherein  our  books  differ  from  that.  It  may  be  easier 
to  tear  down  than  to  build  up ;  and  I  could  justly  hope  to  be  able  at 
least  to  upset  some  of  the  absurb  theories  and  practices  that  have  been 
insidiously  working  their  way  into  the  books,  and  worse,  into  the 
niinds  and  teachings  of  many  good  scholars.  We  have  text-books  in 
the  sciences  which  are  almost  perfect  models  in  their  way,  as  geome- 
tries, algebras,  etc., — I  might  except  some  arithmetics, — readers  and 
spellers,  philosophies,  geographies,  Greek  and  Latin  grammars,  and 
other  text-books  in  the  foreign  languages,  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  could 
*^  desired.  But  the  EnglUh  grammars  by  the  side  of  these  present 
a  sorry  picture.  Compare  critically  our  English  grammars  in  general 
^*th  those  model  standard  text-books,  Schmitz'  Latin  Grammar,  An- 
drews and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  and  later  and  still  better, 
Harkness'  Latin  Grammar,  and  then  Crosby's  and  Kiihner's  and 
"ad ley's  Greek  Grammars,  an^  what  a  contrast!  Why  should  not 
^nr  English  grammars  be  as  good  as  those  of  foreign  languages  ? 

I  propose  to  show  in  what  English  grammars  in  general  are  defec- 
^*ve  ;  also,  to  show  that  there  are  other  causes  than  the  incompetency 
^*  a^uthors.  In  entering  upon  a  field  of  investigation  or  criticism  so 
^^^tdisive,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  state  some  things  in  general  terms, 
^**<1  some  in  particular ;  and  if  I  shall  not  deem  it  expedient,  consid- 
ering the  limits  of  my  space,  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader 
•^Oae  general  statements,  I  trust  that  the  arguments  I  shall  adduce  in 
Particular  cases  will  be  found  unanswerable.  English  grammars  in 
Several  are  illogical  in  general  plan  and  treatment  of  the  subject, 
•*^perficial  and  deficient  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  present  the  whole 
^^^th  on  some  important  subjects,  incorrect  in  classification,  definitions 
^'^d  statement  of  principles,  inconsistent  and  contradictory  both  with 
^emselves  and  with  each  other ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
^®y  are  presented  to  us  in  the  cheapest  and  meanest  form  of  mechani- 
^^  Execution ;  and,  to  cap  the  cUmax  of  absurdities,  if  you  should 
''^^^  Gould  Brown's  ^  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  his  examples 
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of  fidse  syntax, — of  which  that  work  of  modest  title  is  higely  com- 
posed,— you  would  think  authors  of  many  Fnglish  grammars  might 
be  sadly  deficient  in  the  art,  if  not  in  the  science  of  Grammar.    But 
^this  last,  lest  I  should  seem  to  be  actuated  by  some  lurking  prejudioea 
of  which  I  profess  myself  to  have  been  long  since  entirely  divested,  X. 
do  not  assert.     On  this  subject  consult  the  work  above-mentioned ;   1 
think  you  will  find  it  richer  and  more  complete  on  that  than  on  aci^ 
other  subject,  except  perhaps  prosody.      In  these  two  respects  ttmis 
book  excels  all  others. 

[To   BB   CONTINVED.] 


EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


BUPEBIirTENDENT'S    QUABTEBLT  BEFOBT. 


Office  of  the  Sufebintendent^  PboyidbncEi  May  6,  186^  -^ 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Gentlemen  :  —  It  is  fitting  in  this  sad  hour  of  our  nation's  grief  to  endeavoP  ^ 
trace  out  the  origin  of  the  dire  calamities  that  have'  befaUen  us,  and  to  ateuU^''*' 
what  connection  they  may  have  had  with  a  (filse  or  defectiye  system  of  eduoBtioiL->' 

At  first  Tiew  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  account  for  a  rebellion  so  eaoselesB  ^^M^^ 
of  such  fearful  magnitude  in  an  age  so  enlightened  as  the  present — a  rebellion  v^-^' 
paralleled  for  fiendish  atrocity  in  the  darkest  age  of  the  world's  hiatory.  Pa^^^^ 
Greece  and  Rome  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  savage  barbarity  t^'9c^^ 
has  characterized  this  treasonable  warfare.  But  a  more  carefiil  examinatioii  l^^^^ 
the  social  and  civil  condition  of  the  revolted  States  discloses  the  prime  cause  of  ^^ 
our  woes.  Slavery,  the  curse  of  man,  has  covered  our  nation  in  sack-cloth  andfil-^^^^ 
our  house  with  mourning.  ^ 

It  is  this  accursed  institution  that  has  blighted  the  fairest  portion  of  our 
Its  influence  is  seen  and  felt  in  every  member  of  the  body  politic.    It  has 
and  modified  all  the  relations  of  life.    It  has  degraded  labor  and  established       ^ 
indolent  and  pleasure-seeking  aristocracy.      It  has  divided  society  into  distm^^*^ 
classes,  separating  them  by  almost  impassable  barriers,  thus  rendering  universal 
popular  education  wholly  impracticable.    In  the  training  of  the  young,  their 
nature  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored,  and  the  culture  of  the  heart  and 
sadly  neglected.     By  one  class  intellectual  refinement  and  courtly  etiquette 
been  regarded  among  the  noblest  virtues.    The  laws  of  chivalry  have  often 
substituted  for  the  laws  of  God,  and  the  skillful  use  of  the  bowie-knifis  and 
revolver  has  been  a  passport  to  the  best  society,  and  deemed  the  higheat  aceompl 
ments  of  a  gentleman. 

A  high  moral  and  Christian  culture  are  utterly  impossible  amid  the  abominatS-' 
of  slavery.    It  is  but  solemn  mockery  to  attempt  to  inculcate  moral  precepts  IT-" 
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^  tie  uniTertaUj  Tiolaied  with  impunity.  How  can  children  be  taught  to  love 
^^  neighbors  as  themselres,  when  their  neighbors'  dearest  rights  are  taken  from 
^^  and  trampled  in  the  dust  ? 

How  can  they  be  taught  to  do  to  others  as  they  would  that  they  should  do  to 
t^em,  when  those  who  teach  these  sacred  truths  hold  others  in  cruel  bondage,  and 
tiett  them  but  little  better  than  the  brutes  ?  How  can  they  be  made  to  understand 
>od  to  feel  that  without  purity,  both  in  heart  and  in  life,  there  can  be  no  moral 
virtne  whatever — when  the  yiolation  of  every  social  tie  is  ignored,  and  the  yilest 
(febaocheries,  sanctioned  by  practice  if  not  by  law  are  constantly  before  their  eyes  } 
Had  tne  youth  of  the  revolted  States  enjoyed  the  priviliges  of  a  wise  and  generous 
eoltnre — had  they  been  taught  to  fear  God,  to  obey  his  laws,  and  to  respect  all  the 
rights  of  man — had  they  been  trained  from  early  childhood  to  revere  the  eternal 
principles  of  righteousness,  justice,  and  purity — had  they  been  taught  to  believe  that 
^  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished,  but  that  sooner  or  later  a  righteous  retribution 
•waits  all  evil  doers — this  most  infernal  rebellion  would  never  have  cursed  our  land, 
^^ilst  we  deplore  the  awful  scourge  that  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  the  insti- 
tation  of  slavery,  let  us  now  rejoice  that  this  blighting  curse  is  forever  removed. 

^^y  we  not  in  this  hour  of  our  trial  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  which  should  lead 
na  to  examine  more  carefully  and  rigidly  our  own  system  of  education ;  to  ascertain 
^bether  there  may  not  be  incipient  evils  with  which  we  are  threatened.  Does  not 
^e  efficiency  and  exceUence  of  our  schools,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  depend  more 
^'^n  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  the  pupils  in  the  different  branches  of  study  than 
*pon  their  pure  and  elevated  character  ?  and  are  we  not  in  danger  of  giving  too  much 
I^^ix^ence  to  intellectual  culture  to  the  neglect  of  moral  ? 

^  We  would  shield  our  youth  against  the  evils  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 

^  Dc^ust  begin  in  early  childhood.    It  is  then  truth  makes  the  deepest  and  most 

^^•Uible  impression  ;  before  the  poison  of  bad  examples  has  been  infused  into  the 

^^^t ;  before  the  understanding  has  been  blinded  by  prejudice,  perverted  by  false 

^P^iiions  or  enslaved  by  skepticism.    Unless  this  precious  season  is  rightly  improved, 

^^  cannot  reasonably  expect  in  manhood  the  mature  fruits  of  patriotism  and  virtue. 

^^  ia  to  be  feared  that  we  are  gradually  becoming  an  irreligious  people — that  infi- 

'^^^y,  skepticism  and  immorality  are  increasing  on  every  side — that  the  elements  of 

f^^^tier,  anarchy  and  ruin  are  gathering  their  forces  for  a  fearful  contest.    Our  only 

y^P^t  our  only  safety,  is  in  the  redemptive  power  of  education — moral.  Christian, 

^^Uectual  education — a  perfect  and  harmonious  development  of  the  entire  man. 

^  lUirrow  or  partial  culture  will  suffice.    It  must  be  as  broad  as  man's  sphere  of 

^^«     It  must  not  only  be  a  safeguard  and  shield  against  all  temptations,  but  it 

.  ^^t  possess  a  vital  power  to  control  the  passions  and  propensities  of  a  fallen  nature. 

^Uat  embrace  every  known  duty — social,  civil  and  religious. 

-'^e  present  age  is  fraught  with  peculiar  dangers.    Many  of  the  evils  of  war  con- 

?^^«  after  the  return  of  peace.    A  familiarity  with  the 'terrible  scenes  of  the  battle 

r^^  sind  the  debasing  and  demoralizing  influence  of  camp  life,  have  a  tendency  to 

^^^t  the  moral  sensibility  of  our  youth  by  rendering  less  odious  every  species  of 

^^^edness.    To  guard  against  this,  a  new  duty  is  imposed  upon  all  who  are  entrust- 

t^     ^ith  the  nurture  and  care  of  the  young.     Parents,  teachers  and  the  friends  of 

^  ^«Uiity  should  unite  in  persevering  efforts  to  stay  the  new  tide  of  evil  which  is 

^T^^tening  our  land.     All  the  means  and  agencies  that  a  Divine  Providence  has 

l^^^^d  in  our  hands,  to  invigorate  the  intellect  and  to  quicken  the  sensibilities  of  the 

^/^t,  should  be  employed.    No  higher  duty  can  be  conceived.    No  more  responsible 

^^^t  can  men  assume. 
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There  is  also  danger  from  another  source.  Much  of  the  popular  and  ennent  liter- 
ature of  the  day,  which  is  being  devoured  by  the  young  with  great  aTidity»  eontaina 
an  insidious  poison  of  impurity  and  infidelity.  This  is  now  vitiating  the  publie 
taste,  lowering  the  high  tone  of  moral  purity,  and  fast  corrupting  the  nation'a  heart. 

There  is  another  class  of  publications  which  are  being  widely  but  itealthily  dreu- 
lated  of  the  very  vilest  character ;  these  have  a  debasing  and  demoralizing  influenoe 
on  the  minds  of  the  young  which  cannot  be  described.  They  are  furnishing  food 
and  stimulants  for  the  very  worst  passions,  which  are  often  excited  into  a  whirlwind 
of  fury  that  no  human  power  can  restrain.  They  are  sowing  broadcast  the  aeeds  of 
wickedness,  which  will  as  certainly  as  harvest  follows  seed  -time  in  the  natural  world, 
produce  a  harvest  of  crime  which  we  must  sooner  or  later  reap. 

There  have  been  no  marked  changes  in  the  general  character  of  our  achoola  ainee 
my  last  report.  Most  of  them  are  justly  entitled  to  high  commendation  for  the  faith- 
ful manner  in  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  havo  performed  their  work;  and  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  there  were  no  exceptions  to  be  made ;  but  I  am  compelled  to 
say  that  for  the  lack  of  interest  or  skill,  or  from  some  other  cause,  there  are  achoola 
that  have  not  accomplished  all  that  they  ought. 

So  long  as  there  are  teachers  who  are  often  late,  and  who  seem  anxious  to  close 
their  schools  before  the  regular  time,  who  appoint  monitors  for  their  classes  while 
they  write  notes  or  visit  other  rooms,  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  indifferent  achools. 
In  no  sphere  of  duty  are  faithful  labor  and  earnest  effort  more  apparent  than  in  the 
school-room.  The  inexperienced  may  sometimes  be  deceived,  but  the  practiced  eye 
can  detect  any  defect  or  irregularity  as  readily  as  the  skillful  mechanic  can  discover 
the  slightest  friction  in  the  most  perfect  machinery.  Much  valuable  time  is  lost  in 
the  school  by  long  and  tedious  attempts  to  explain  what  needs  no  explanation,  and 
also  by  the  introduction  of  many  useless  rules  and  regulations  in  school  discipline. 
The  fewer  and  more  simple  the  rules,  the  better.  And  those  schools  are  the  beat 
governed  where  children  are  taught  mainly  to  govern  themselves.  And  thoae  are 
usually  the  best  taught  whose  pupils  are  instructed  to  rely  most  upon  their  own 
powers. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  the  past  term  is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual. 
The  principal  cause  of  this  diminution  is  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
to  attend  schools  of  their  own  denomination.  The  whole  number  admitted  is  7832. 
In  the  High  School  there  have  been  received  269 ;  in  the  Grammar  Schoola,  1988  ; 
in  the  Intermediate,  1840  ;  in  the  Primary,  3245. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DANIEL  LEACH,  St^.  P%ibUe  SehooU. 
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The  City  Council  at  a  late  meeting  increased  the  salary  of  the  Superintendent  of 
our  city  schools  $200,  making  the  salary  $2,000.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  our 
City  Fathers  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  labors  of  our  worthy  Superintendent. 
His  efforts  to  make  our  schools  an  honor  to  the  city  have  been  untiring  and  oonatant» 
and  we  rejoice  that  his  labors  have  been  successful. 


Thb  weight  of  a  heavy  personal  and  national  sorrow  has  suddenly  been  cast 
upon  us  by  the  death  of  Abbaham  Lincoln.  From  the  heights  of  exultant  and 
inexpressible  joy  we  are  cast  down  into  the  depths  of  an  over-burdening  and 
unspeakable  grief.  Tears  and  silence  are  more  fitting  than  words  in  this  the 
hour  of  our  great  sorrow.  We  come  to  our  fellow-teachers  with  sympathizing 
mod  sorrowing  words  from  sad  hearts,  because  we  have  lost  a  noble  friend,  and 
in  speaking  to  God  and  to  you  of  our  common  loss  our  hearts  are  made  to 
divide  the  burdens  of  the  hour  more  equally  and  trustingly. 

Mingled  emotions  possess  our  souls, — horror  at  the  damning  atrocity  of  the 
crime  of  assassination, — grief  at  the  private  and  public  calamity  in  the  death 
of  our  loved  President, — a  just  revenge  that  the  actors  of  this  awfhl  tragedy 
may  speedily  meet  the  rewards  due  them.  We  ape  all  kin  brothers  now  by 
reason  of  our  sorrow.  The  fatal  bullet  which  pierced  the  brain  and  precious 
life  of  our  Chief  Magistrate,  was  aimed  at  us,  too,  with  unerring  precision,  and, 
though  not  slain  by  the  blow,  our  wounds  cannot  easily  be  assuaged.  It  is  a 
brother's  murder  that  the  friends  of  liberty  and  humanity  mourn. 

*<  Beiidei,  this  Duncan 
Hoik  borne,  hit  faeuUia  lo  meek  hath  been, 
80  cUar  in  hit  great  offkf,  that  hit  virttus 
Will  plead  like  angeb,  trumpet-tonraed,  against 
The  dtep  damnation  of  his  taking-off. 
And  pity  like  a  naked  new-bom  baoe, 
Stzidlnf  the  blatt  or  haayen's  cherubim,  hon'ed 
Upon  the  lirhtieM  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye 
That  tean  shall  droum  the  un$utV 

*'  The  kinf-beeominf  graces, 


were  strong  hi  him  whose  death  we  mourn,  but  had  no  relish  in  the  heart  of 

him  who  accomplished  this  saddest  act  in  all  history. 

Our  President  is  the  costliest  offering  we  could  lay  on  Liberty's  altars,  slain 

by  the  hand  of  Slavery  itself, — Slavery,  already  made  in&mous  and  most  vile 

by  reason  of  treason  and  rebellion,  and  reeking  with  the  warm,  red  blood  of 

five  hundred  thousand  victims.     His  body  was  slain  but  his  name  is  immortal, 

"One  of  the  few 
That  were  not  born  to  die.'* 

He  lives,  and  will  forever  live,  in  the  hearts  of  tbt  loyal  millions  of  America, — 
licfa  and  poor,  high  and  low,  bond  and  free, — as  the  wise  counsellor,  the  saga- 
douM  statesman,  the  national  deliverer,  the  honest  man,  the  humble  Christian. 
He  still  lives  to  bless  all  nations  with  his  more  than  kingly  hopes  and  labors  lor 
human  liberty.  And  when,  as  devout  followers,  American  citizens  hereafter 
seek  the  resurrection  tombs  of  the  saviours  of  our  liberties,  not  at  Jerusalem 
alone,  but  at  Mount  Vernon  and  at  Springfield  will  they  find  the  earnests  of  a 
redeemed  people.  Four  millions  of  bondmen,  made  free  by  the  act  of  our  late 
President,  will  consecrate  his  name  in  their  hearts  for  all  coming  generations, 
and  twenty-five  millions  of  white  men  will  pronounce  that  name  with  benedic- 
tiona,  as  their  great  Pilot  through  this  fierce  storm  of  civil  war.  Fortunate 
man !  thus  to  have  lived !    Fortunate,  thus  to  have  died  ! 

History  has  a  bright  page  for  Abbaham  Lincoln,  for  in  his  martyrdom 
Slavery  signed  its  well-deserved  death  warrant,  and  Freedom  received  another 
name  on  the  roll  of  its  imperishable  defenders. 
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QUESTIONS   ON  THE  THEOBT  AlTD  FBACTIOB   OF  TSAOHHTO. 


Hon.  E.  E.  White,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  has  written  out  a  m 
of  questions  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  which  we  think  are  hlgU/ 
important  for  teachers.  Every  teacher  should  make  himself  familiar  with  all  llli^ 
tera  appertaining  to  his  profession.    We  give  some  of  the  questions : 

**  SCHOOL    GROXTNDS. 

**  What  things  should  he  considered  in  selecting  a  site  for  a  school-house  r  Why 
should  a  school-house  not  be  situated  upon  the  public  commons  or  in  the  street? 
What  should  be  the  size  and  shape  of  the  play- grounds  connected  with  a  country 
school  ?  How  should  the  grounds  back  of  the  school-house  be  arranged  and  sepa- 
rated }  Why  is  it  desirable  that  the  front  yard  be  ornamented  with  shrubbery  sod 
flowers?  What  is  the  duty  of  teachers  respecting  the  care  of  school  gronndi? 
How  may  the  planting  and  preservation  of  shade  trees  be  usually  secured  ? 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

Draw  a  ground  plan  of  a  school-house  for  an  ungraded  school  taught  by  a  vd^ 
teacher.  Why  should  the  ceiling  of  a  school-house  be  higher  than  the  ceiling  ^  * 
dwelling-house  ?  Why  should  the  windows  be  so  made  that  they  may  be  easily  l(yw^ 
ed  from  the  top  ?  What  is  the  best  plan  for  ventilating  school-rooms  ?  Why  ii  * 
teacher  that  neglects  the  ventilation  of  his  school-room  blamable  ? 

SEATING  AND   CAHB   OF  SCHOOL-BOOMS. 

How  would  you  arrange  the  seats  of  a  school-room  occupied  both  for  study  f^ 
recitation  ?    What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  having  ^ 
recitation  seats  near  the  teachers  ?    What  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvss^^ 
ges  of  having  the  school  seated  between  the  teacher  and  the  class  reciting  ?    U  *^ 
untidy  school-room  more  discreditable  to  the  pupils  than  to  the  teacher  ?    WM  * 
What  is  your  plan  of  securing  the  sweeping  and  dusting  of  your  achool*rooi>' 
Why  are  scrapers  and  door-mats  necessary  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  a  sebo^^ ' 
To  what  extent  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  protection  of  the  desks,  w*^ 
doors,  etc.,  of  a  school-house  from  defacement  and  injury  ?    If  a  8chool-hou0^  ^ 
defiiced  with  obscene  marks  and  writing,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  ?    Wl^l 
should  a  school-room  be  made  cheerful  and  pleasant  ? 

t 

SCHOOL  RECORDS. 

What  items  should  be  daily  recorded  by  the  teacher  in  conducting  a  aebool  ' 
What  is  your  plan  of  keeping  a  record  of  attendance  ?  What  meaturea  do  yo^ 
resort  to,  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance  ?  What  record  do  you  keep  of  tsrdi^ 
ness  ?    What  do  you  do  to  prevent  tardiness  ? 

SCHOOL   ORGANIZATION. 

Why  should  the  teacher  enter  upon  the  organization  of  his  school  with  weU-ma- 
tured  plans?  Whut  information  would  you  seek  in  taking  charge  of  a  strange 
school  ?  What  temporary  plan  of  seating  would  you  adopt  the  first  day  ?  What 
general  rules.  If  any,  would  you  adopt  to  effect  a  temporary  organization  ?  Why  is 
it  bad  policy  for  a  teacher  to  lay  down  a  system  of  rules  the  first  day  ?  What  course 
would  you  take  to  ascertain  the  attainments  of  the  different  pupils  before  affsigning 
them  their  studies  or  attempting  to  classify  them  ?    What  is  the  advantage  of  having 
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w  ftm  classes  as  possible  ?  What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  that  preyent  a  dose  and 
lyitanatic  classification  of  our  country  schools }  How  may  some  of  these  obstacles 
\ie  orercome  ?  How  far  should  a  teacher  be  guided  by  the  wishes  of  parents  in 
Hngning  new  studies  to  pupils  ?  What  is  the  disadvantage  of  having  more  than 
one  series  of  text-books  used  in  the  same  branch  of  study  ?  What  is  your  plan  for 
ttUing  out  and  dismissing  your  classes  ?  Why  is  a  definite  and  simple  plan  impor- 
tint?  How  many  hours  should  a  school  be  in  session  each  day  ?  Why  should  the 
younger  scholars  be  confined  less  than  the  older  scholars  ?  What  plan  would  you 
idoptto  secure  this  result?  What  do  you  think  of  the  plan  of  giving  a  short  recess 
tt  the  close  of  each  hour  ? 

ORDEB  OF  DAJLT   BXBBCI8B8. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  programme  of  daily  exercises  in  which  a  definite 
HBoont  of  time  for  each  exercise  is  allowed  ?  What  are  some  of  the  difficulties 
oeonntered  in  arranging  such  a  programme  for  an  ungraded  school  ?  Why  is  it 
better  to  divide  the  school  into  three  or  more  ffrades,  and  arrange  the  programme  for 
CMh  grade  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  a  study-table,  in  which  the  work  of  the 
pQpils  at  their  desks  is  mapped  out  and  directed  ?  What  is  your  plan  of  regulating 
the  work  of  eaeh  pupil  at  his  desk  ?  What  should  be  made  the  opening  exercises  of 
tKhool?  What  is  your  plan  of  conducting  such  devotional  exercises  r  What  let- 
MDi  and  exercises,  in  addition  to  the  book-lessons  of  the  scholars,  should  receive 
attention }  What  attention  should  be  given  to  vocal  music  ?  How  should  music  be 
tMght  to  children  ?  How  would  you  provide  for  oral  instruction,  slate  exercises, 
•tc,  in  your  daily  programme }  What  is  the  advantage  of  giving  the  younger  pupils 
^uent  recesses  ? 

RECITATIONS. 

Why  should  the  teacher  make  special  preparation  for  conducting  each  recitation  ? 
What  should  such  special  preparation  include  ?  Why  should  it  include  the  method 
^  conducting  the  recitation  ?  To  what  extent  should  the  teacher  use  a  text-book 
^hearing  a  lesson?  Why  should  his  knowledge  go  beyond  the  text-book  used  by 
hi*  elaas  ?  Why  should  the  teacher  avoid  a  formal  routine  in  conducting  recitations  ? 
What  directions  can  you  give  respecting  the  assigning  of  lessons  ?  To  what  extent 
"^d  the  pupil  be  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  lessons  ? 

What  are  the  principal  objects  of  a  recitation  ?  Why  should  the  recitation  thor- 
^ly  test  the  study  of  the  pupil  ?  Why  should  the  pupil,  as  a  general  rule,  not 
°*  told  what  he  can  be  lead  to  find  out  for  himself  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
^''^g  and  talking?  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  more  common  faults  of 
"•chers  in  conducting  recitations  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher  not  confine  himself  to  the  printed  questions  of  the  author  ? 
What  do  you  understand  by  ••  leading  questions,"  and  why  are  they  objectionable  ? 
^y  should  questions  that  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no  be  avoided  ?  Why  is  the 
piactice  of  assisting  pupils  in  the  answering  of  questions  by  **hf(its"  and  otherwise, 
otljactionable  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  characteristics  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  a  question  ? 
Why  should  the  teacher  reject  partial  answers?  Why  should  every  answer  be 
ezpressed  in  good  language  ?    Why  should  mumbUng  be  broken  up  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  conducting  recitations  by 
iifietf  In  what  studies  and  with  what  class  of  pupils  is  this  method  most  success- 
/hl  ?    What  do  yon  regard  as  an  abuse  of  the  topic  method  ? 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


(Four  CrediUfor  each  Number*) 

ExB&cisE  I. — 1.  What  is  a  noun }    2.  Name  all  the  classes  of  nouns,  and  gire  two 
examples  under  each.     3.  Name  the  properties  belonging  to  nouns.     4.  What  is 
meant  by  the  property  of  a  noun  ?    6.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying,  •<  nonna  have 
three  persons  '*  ?    6.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  use  of  nouns  of  each  person, 
underlining  those  to  which  you  would  direct  the  examiner's  attention.    7.  Write 
the  names  of  ten  invisible  existences.    8.  What  db  you  mean  by  saying,  **  noiins 
haye  three  oases  "  ?     9.  Nouns  Tary  in  form  to  denote  how  many  of  the  cases  ?    10. 
What  is  the  declension  of  a  noun  ?    11.  Decline  tnan-eervant,    12.  Use  in  sentences 
the  following  nouns  of  the  plural  number,  possessive  case :  ettffle,  child^  sof»-m-lsw, 
sheep,  chimney,    13.  Write  the  rules  for  forming  the  possessive  case  of  nouns,    li. 
What  is  gender  ?    15.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  nouns  have  three  genders  ?    16. 
How  many  Fexes  are  there?    17.  What  are  the  verbal  methods  of  <li»ti«gnMlif«g  the 
sexes }    18.  When  are  collective  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender }    19.  Use  three  such 
nouns  in  sentences.    20.  Give  the  rules  for  forming  the  plural  of  nouns.    21.  Nsme 
ten  nouns  that  do  not  vary  in  form  to  denote  a  change  in  number.     22.  State  the 
general  construction  of  nouns  in  the  nominative.    23.  State  the  general  oonstructUm 
of  nouns  in  the  objective.    24.  Use  the  following  nouns  in  apposition :  James  T. 
Smith,  orator,  traitor,  assassin,  friend.    25.  Write  nouns  opposed  in  gender  to  tb^^ 
following :  niece,  nun,  sultan,  lady,  lord,  earl,  administrator,  belle,  duke,  widoir  ^^^ 
Change  Che  number  of  the  following  nouns :  cupful,  lily,  nebulsy  foci,  datum,  xadiui^^ 
magi,  knight*templar,  banditti,  chrysalis. 

ExBBcisB  II. — 1.  What  is  an  adjective  ?     2.  Mention  all  the  dasses  of  B^f^stiw^^^ 
3.  Write  ten  sentences  including  adjectives  of  each  class,  underlining 
What  is  comparison  of  adjectives  i    5.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  1 
degrees  of  comparison?     6.  What  adjectives  haVe  these  degrees  of 
7.  What  adjectives  can  not  be  compared  ?    8.  Write  five  sentenoes  containiiig  acS^^ 
tives  whose  qualities  are  invariable.     9.  Give  the  rules  for  expressing  tho  < 
tive  and  superlative  degrees,  and  make  such  other  statements  as  will  oorer  the  ^"v^^ 
ject  of  comparison.    IQ.  Write  five  sentences  containing  acyeotives  which  axt  dj^^^^^ 
tive  in  their  comparison.     11.  When  is  the  comparative  degree  used?     12.  V^^^ 
word  or  phrase  is  generally  added  to  the  adjective  of  the  comparative  degree  w^^^*^ 
the  oomparison  is  intensified  ?    13.   Write  five  sentences  containing  snoh  addi'fcs-^'^ 
to  the  adjective.     14.  What  words  are  frequently  added  to  the  positive  degr0^     ^ 
intensify  it  ?    15.  (five  five  such  illustrations.     16.  When  is  the  superlative  d^^*^ 
used  ?    17.  Does  an  adjective  of  the  superlative  degree  necessarily  express  the  t^^^ 
est  degree  of  quality  r    18,  What  is  the  difference  between  a  proper  and  a  qvaii^T^^ 
adjective  ?    19.  Between  a  limiting  and  a  participial  adjective  ?     20.  What  mmy  ^^' 
jeotives  limit?    21.  Compi^re  the  following:   ill,  little,  low,  vivid,  sad,  serene.      ^^ 
Write  sentences  including  the  comparative  of  the  above  adjectives.    23.  Write  e^^ 
adjectives  of  irregular  comparison.     24.   What  is  a  pronominal  adjective }    26.  ^^ 
what  use  are  adjectives  ? 


QUSSnOKS  FOB  WBITTEN   EXAMINATIONS. 
UNITED  BTATEU9  HZSTOBT.— Fourth  Period. 

1.  Name  the  causes  of  the  Reyolution. 

2.  State  where  and  when  battles  were  fought,  surrenders  or  eyacuations  made. 

3.  Giye  an  account  of  the  taxing  of  the  colonies. 

4.  Name  fifteen  prominent  American  officers.    Name  ten  leading  British  officers. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit,  their  depreciation  and  the 
cause.  Give  the  names  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  draft  the  articles  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

6.  Name  all  the  facts  connected  with  the  inyasion  and  surrender  of  Gen.  Bur- 
Soyne's  army,  but  do  not  extend  them. 

7.  Giye  a  brief  account  of  Arnold's  treachery.    Name  the  principal  eyents  of  1775. 

8.  Giye  an  account  of  the  depredations  of  Arnold  in  Virginia. 

9.  Giye  an  account  of  the  appointment  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
American  forces,  and  mention  all  the  important  eyents  connected  with  his  campaigns. 

10.    Giye  an  outline  of  General  Greene's  campaigns  in  the  South. 


Thb  human  body  may  attain  its  noblest  perfection  of  health  and  strength,  the 
obeemtion  may  be  acute,  the  intellect  profound,  the  imagination  rich ;  and  yet  these 
^**ied  and  glorious  powers  be  turned  to  eyil.  ♦  •  ♦  The  work  is  incomplete,  if  the 
^'^isl  nature  remains  uncultiyated. 


FIELD'S 

STOUE, 

No.  205  Westminster  St.,  Comer 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


I^^t  this  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medicines,  Drugs, 
"^•micals,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c, 

-tHdcts  Casterine  Hair  Tonic^  FielcTs  Orange  Flower  and  Orris 
*^ooth  Paste^  Fields  %  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache^  Field's  Camphorated 
Glycerine  Ice^  Dyer*B  Healing  Embrocation^  and  other  valuable  prepa- 
^^ions.  Also^  Field's  SOBAy  with  his  unrivalled  Cream  St/rups 
«nd  the  celebrated  KISSINaEN  WATER. 

Naders  of  Thb  Schoolmaster,  and  the  pablic  generally,  are  respectfully  invited  to  call 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

0*  This  book,  though  it  has  been  ready  but  a  fete  weeks,  has  been  adopted/or  oil  the  Prnb- 
lie  Schools  of  Boston,  in  place  of  Warren  Colbum's  First  Lessons,  for  tke  tehole  State  qf 
California,  and  for  many  important  totons. 


Extract  from  the  Preface, 

The  Peatalozzian  or  Inductive  Method  of  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  is  now  uni- 
▼ersally  approved  by  intelligent  teachers.  The  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  apply  this 
method  to  Mental  Arithmetic  resulted  in  the  publication  Colbubn's  Fibst  Lbssons,  a 
work  whose  success  has  not  exceeded  its  merit.  It  was,  however,  a  useful  experiment 
rather  than  a  perfect  realization  of  the  Inductive  Srstem  of  Instruction.  That  the  sub- 
sequent books  of  the  same  class  and  purpose  have  niled  to  correct  its  defects,  and  thus 
meet  the  demand  it  created,  is  due  evidently  to  their  departure  from  the  true  theory  as 
developed  and  exemplified  by  Pestalozzi. 

The  kuthor  of  this  work  has  endeavored  to  improve  upon  all  his  predecessors,  by  ad- 
hering more  closely  than  even  Colburn  did  to  the  original  method  of  the  great  Swiss 
Educator,  and  by  presenting,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  practical  and  attractive  form,  such 
improvements  in  the  application  of  his  principles  as  have  stood  the  test  of  enlightened 
experience. 

Extract  from  the  Boston  Text-Book  Committee's  Report,  June,  1864. 

Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan,  drawn  from  the  same 
source,  as  Colburn's,  viz.,  from  Pestalozzi.  It  is  more  gradually  progressive  than  Col- 
burn, thus  avoiding  some  of  the  abrupt  transitions  which  occur  in  his  work.  The  exer- 
cises in  Abstract  Numbers  are  more  broken  up,  and  more  largely  interspersed  with  prac- 
tical  questions ;  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  awakened  and  weariness  avoided. 
In  the  matter  of  Definitions,  and  the  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  the  examples 
illustrating  each,  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Colburn,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Percent- 
age is  treated  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  manner,  and  the  illustrations  and  applica- 
tions more  various.  The  book  is  better  printed  and  better  bound  than  Colburn ;  indeed, 
just  in  proportion  as  one  approves  of  Colbuin's  First  Lessons,  he  must  the  more  approve 
of  Eaton's  Intellectual,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply  Colburn  out-Colbumed. 

From  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 
It  has  all  of  the  jewels  of  the  excellent  old  Colburn,  with'  the  modem  improvemcnta 
beautifully  set.    It  is  a  triumphant  success  in  the  production  of  a  progressive  work  for 
young  learners. 

Eaton's  Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  IN8TBUCTI0N. 

USED  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

I.  EATON'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC.. 

II.  EATON'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

III.  EATON'.S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

IV.  EATON'S  NEW  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

THIS  8BBIB8   IS  DIBTINOUISHBD  BT 

1.  The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all  the  principles  are  developed  and 
illustrated. 

2.  The  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity  of  its  rules  and  definitions. 

3.  The  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations. 

4.  The  prominence  of  analysis  throughout  all  the  books. 

5.  The  practical  character  of  each  book. 

6.  The  Deing  based  upon  the  inductive  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to 
think  and  beabon. 

7.  The  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

O'  Copies  of  Eaton's  Abithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  exami- 
nation, on  receipt  of  the  prices  afiixed  :  **  Primary,"  5  cents.  **  Intellectual,"  10  cents. 
"  Common  School,"  and  •*  Treatise,"  20  cents  each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Publishers,  29  CornhiU,  Boston. 

my 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


BOSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


ffireatlg  Superior  to  ang  UnhMtll  heretofore  Sgeli. 


{tZf*  An  illastrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Every  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  the  Berere  House,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


1865.       ( "-Z^CJM^vrmM  1865. 


This  remarkable  System  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  enconragrtng  cireomitancet. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  while  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
Titality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that. 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  eyery  grade. 

It  is  plain ;  it  is  Practical ;  it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  enyioos  riyals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  18  THE  MOST  ORIGINAL  SYSTEM :  putting  old  fogy  systems  hort  de  eonUxxt,  and  sug- 
gesting the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  materiu  for  revised  (reyisions  with  the  Tain 
hope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  first  system 
containing  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.  It  is  the  only  system  giyins  specific 
instructions  upon  each  copy,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  yiews  and  method 
of  teaching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

wherever  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  used  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 
USE  THE  BEST,— It  cosu  no  more,  and  you  wiliyeel  more  rsspbotablb  for  it. 

IT  COMPRISES:  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, #1  75 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship,     -       -       -       -        -       ^1  7S 

III.  A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, ^l  60 

lY.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  dot.  $1  80 

y.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &c,  -       -       -       ^1  50 

YI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System 96 

YII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  ^1  76 

Ladies*,  per  gross,     -       -       ^I  26 
YIII.  A  System  of  Guide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  ....  25 

Specimen  Copy  Books  free  bv  first  post  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  each  nomber— other 
articles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 
817  &  819  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 

N.  B  — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  **  Teacher's 
Guide  **  by  return  mail.  Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  Ofiicers,  or 
Directors,  or  by  any  Teachers*  Association  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
choice  of  any  of  the  articles  above  enumerated. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

ConstantU/  on  Hand  and  fen*  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices, 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND ; 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  Newi 


BOISTlSrEY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 

The  TOtPttfactttter,  after  Tears  of  ezperiment8,_offer8  W»_NATIONAL 
Lolic  generally  as  a  i 


WRITING  INK  to  the  pablic  eenerally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 
and  reeu  contiaent  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  establish  it  per- 
manently in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

Firgt.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Second,    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 

USED. 
TUrd.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
Fmrth.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fm-      IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  PriTate  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLBSALK  AOBItT  FOB  BHODB  ISLAND. 
6 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.   BAN68   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

KEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

AGENCY, 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Bhode  bland. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBUSHBD. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Srery  DeKsription  of  BOOK-BINDINa  Done,  and  BIiAJTK  BOOKS  XAJT- 
UFAOTUBED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern* 


Gi-S3srsDEi.A.ij.A.a-S3srTFOR  m 

PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


^ 

'^ 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  Soapis,  toilet  Articles,  ISiidf  ifancs  iSootis      f ' 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N,  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A.    New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "Golden  Wreath,"  "Earp  of  Judah,"  ^c. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

—  COXTAIMIKO 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  ATTRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^tberri  fiimkei  |P0pIar  ^mp. 


Tbu  New  Book  will  be  found  saperior  to  all  simiUr  works,  in  manj  points  essential  to 
its  success  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
the  Young.    The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children, 

The  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sung  through  a  dozen  books — ^but 

^ei0  anti  SparitUns.  ^liapteli  to  all  ®cca0ions  anti  ^libe 
toitfj  tfje  Spirit  of  t!je  "llixati. 

A  Urge  number  of  these  hare  been  written  expressljr  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  are 
eqaallj  good,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  though  comprising  many  which  on  account  of  their 
populsrity  wUl  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  very  many 

ComporitwM  never  before  Pvilished  and  not  to  be  Found  in  any 

other  Book. 

All  who  bare  examined  the  proofs  of  the  **  Merry  Chimes,"  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
i^^iqiutliiied  praise,  and  preditt  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 

50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

PaUishen,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"WOROESTEE'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  repretenta  the  English  langoaoe  ••  it 
U  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  daj— by  scholara  and  Uttrarj 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  ttudcnt  of  tit* 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C  C,  Feiton,  UUe  PretidetU  of  Harvard  College. 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Wheweil,  1>.  D.,  Matier 
in  TYinitif  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thoa.  HiU^  Frmident 
of  Harvard  College, 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon^  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S   READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD*S  SIXTH  READER.  >With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Piot 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  ]         Mark  Bailey,  of  Tale  CoUege. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed.  September,  1864.  Since  the  publieatioii  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  tho 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  pnVliahtd. 
It  is  belieTcd  that  nerer  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popnUrity  in  to 
short  a  time. 

03*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  inrited  to  address  the  Publishert, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Man. 


Important  Text-rBooks  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleffes, 

FUBLIBHED    BY   OBOSBY   ft    AINSWOBTH, 
Svceetton  to  Cbosbt  ft  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  ^1.76  ;  Greek  Lessons,  prico 
90  cents ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  $1.25 ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 

A  PREPARATORY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.  ConUining  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa- 
ry for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.  By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.    12mo.    Price,  $2.50. 

LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 
By  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 

HENSHAW'S  ANALYSIS.  An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.  By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
$1.25. 

A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 
By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  Tolume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1.75. 

INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waternlle  Col- 


lege. Me.    $1.25. 

GLisr 


ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elementa  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cento ; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents ;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  Wilson.    Price  $L25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen.  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cento. 
LADREYT'S  MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH   READER;    or   Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  CouTersation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parto  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
and  ImproTed  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
8.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cento. 
HANAFORD  ft  PAYSON'S  SERIES  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 
Books.     Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  ft  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 
by  It.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Academy. 
Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj — 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Anth- 
aetie.  etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BRIDOHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitotion  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  ft  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series ; 
with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unriTalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
standing^ tiie  attempts  which  haTe  been  made  to  imitote  and  supplant  it.     It  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  Indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
^»m  been  giren  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improrement  has  always  been 
visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improring  upon  it  from 
tiaie  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
imm  Hat  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Book»,  which  include  a  regularlr 
graded  ejstem  of  instruction,  commencins  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
J;  ^loet  beautifally  finished  hand.  2.  Oolique  Lines,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
jupfi  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachen,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Payson, 
]>nton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets,  a  new  and 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
edfor  clsMS-teachinff.  5.  A  System  of  Book-Ketping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  I>ay-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  tnis  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.  Its  merits 
have  seeorea  its  introduction  into  every  Sute  in  the  Union, 

•^s  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

aSLOBBY  *  AIirSWOBTH,  Publiahen,  U7  Waahinffton  Street,  Bottoa. 
y^  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  foit. 


THE   IMPROATED 

frogressik  Series  of  Ce^rt-^nnfes. 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  lUuttroM) 64  Pagm. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  RE  A  DER,  (Newly  lUtutrated) 112  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     ••  "         206  «« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  IN7ERMEDIATE  READER,  (Entirely  New) 256  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,  {Newly  Illuitrated) 904  •* 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  {Improved) 482  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  «• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 604  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DBFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed^n.ieS  " 
O*  Personi  ordering  the  Spellbb  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required.  • 


The  authors  df  Town  and  Holbrook's  ProgrcssiTe  Series  of  Text-Books,  haTing  im- 
proTed  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  orer  fifty  jpaam  ef  new  amd 
choice  ieledions,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revteed,  enmtyed,  amd 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressire  Fifth  or  Elocutionarj  Reader  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensiTe,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  Tarif  d  and  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  aoaptation  to  all  schools  requiriag 
a  thorough  %nd  practical  Elocutionary  Resder,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Sdeetioiu,  ss  .^ 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconyenienoe  to  f — '^ 
ers  or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  ProgressiTe  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  ficw  i 
ber  to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme^^ 
diate  Schools.    Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  i— '^^ 
expressly  for  this  boox. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  i 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  withovt 

rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  f 

tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  I 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natursl  c 
pression  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  aeries  contains  facts,  tmtl 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  i  ~~''~ 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  annouQce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NE* 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,tL9  well  as  the  beat,  in  the  mark^-^Bt 

School  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examE-  ^> 

the  IMPBOTBD  BDITIOX  OF  THE  PbOOEBSSITE  SbBIBS  OF  TbXT-BoOXB,  aS  it  Oan  be  UBP     ^* 

in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  eapenee.  _ 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progi*^J^ 
sive  Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  fiimishing  the  most  approved  system  of  te^^'* 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  firom  time  ^^ 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  ia^T' 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  ^^ 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Pubtish^ 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  ii  all  that  eaJ* 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  Uie  entiit 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use.  

IC7  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Cornhill,  Boston. 


8.  R.  1Jrbmo'8  Catalogue  of  Standard  Ednoational  Works, 

70B  THB  BTTTDY  FOBBIGN  JJLSQUAOBB. 

Otto'8  Fbevch  Contbrsation  Gbammar.      ThorottghW  rerised  by  Fred :  B^her, 
Attjtnictor  in  French  at  Harvard  College.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  $1.75. 

I^'Instbuctbub  de  L*Enfancb.    (A  first  Book  for  Children  to  study  French.) 
"yL,  Boncoeur.    12nio,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

^LBXEKTABT  Fbench  Readeb.    By  Mad.  M.  GKbert.    12mo,  boards.    Price  40  cents. 
^X'VCiE:    Familiar  Conversations  in  French  and  English,  for  Children.    ]2mo,  cloth. 

^nfjEW  Guide  to  Modebn  Contbbsation,  in  French  and  English.    By  Whitcomb  and 
^lenger.    16mo.  cloth.    Price.  $L00. 

.  ^ablse's  Coubs  db  Vebsions  ;   or.  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French. 
•"^noUted  and  revised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Gillette.    16mo.    Price,  $!.&. 

^sop'B  Fablbs  IV  French.    New  revised  edition.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 
^^USTOBIE  DE  LA  Mbbe  Michel  bt  DB  SoN  Chat.      Par  Emilie  de  la  BedoUiere. 
^  *th  a  Vocabulary.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  76  cenU. 

'    ij^  Petit  Robinson  db  Paris.    Par  Madame  Foa.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 
Q^  «oi8  Mois  Sous  LA  Neiob.     Par  Jaques  Porchat.     16mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 
r^2^*  couronn^  par  TAcad^mie  Fran9aise. 

f*  HisTOBiE  DE  France.    Par  M.  Lami  Fleury.    16mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 
^«  Clos-Pommibr.    Par  AmM^e  Achard.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  80  cento. 
2^oijuEBB  LiTTBBAiRES.    Causcrics  dc  Salon.    Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (n^e  Rollin). 
*^o,  cloth.    Price  90  cento. 
-^^ACTiCAL  French  Instructor.    By  P.  W.  Oengembre.    Revised  edition.    90  cents. 

•d^^T'^*"  Oebxan  Contbrsation  Gbammab.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  Otto.    Seventh  revised 
iSl?^-    1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price,  j|2.00. 

l^*'^ODucTOBT  Grammar.    By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  90  cento. 
pJ^^^Xjbchlagbr's  Pronouncing  German  Dictionary.     16mo,  (841  pages,)  cloth. 
'^^.  411.50. 

^^    Ibblichter.    EinMarchen.    12mo.    Price  60  cento. 

/r^^issMBiNNiCHT.    Vou  PutUtz.    With  English  Notes.    12mo.    Price  40  cento. 
pji*^  -Rabbiata.— Dab  Mjbdchbn  yon  Trbppi.    Zwei  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse.    12mo. 

l2Li^  cento. 

iT^^^NSBE.    Novelle  von  Th.  Storm.    With  English  Notes.    12mo,  price  40. 

t^^^t.    Eine  Traeodie  von  Goethe.    Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.25. 

v^^'RSLM  Tell,  ein  Schauspiel  von  Schiller.    Paper,  60  cento ;  cloth,  90  cents. 

ni^J^^B  Muss  Heibathen,  von  Wilhelmi ;  and  Eioensinn,  von  Benediz.  Price  40  cto. 
^^^INE.    Ein  Marchen  von  De  La  Motte  Fouqu^    With  Vocabulary.     Price  50  cento. 


^  '^^.  CuoRB.    Italian  Grammar.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


College  Series  of  jHoliern  J^rentfr  $las0« 

^^"ith  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Fbrdinand  B^chbr.    12mo,  paper.    40  cento  each. 

JE.*  La  Bataillb  db  Dames.    Par  Scribe  et  Legouvi. 

Ici  "  ^  Maison  db  Penary  an.    Par  Jules  Sandeau. . 

r^^  La  Poudrb  Aux  Teux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Martin. 

Xr"  ^^^  Pbtits  Oisbaux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Delacour. 

J?C*  La  Joib  Fait  Peur.    Par  Mme.  de  Girardin. 

^  '  «  Mademoiselle  db  la  Sbioliere.    Par  J.  Sandeau. 

WITH  VOCABULARIES. 
^oii  Proterbbs.    Par  Th.  Leclercq.    30  cento. 
;  ^LBBiB.    Par  Scribe.    Price  25  cents. 
»^  Village.    Par  O.  Feuillet.    25  cento. 
^  Collieb  db  Pbrlbs.    Par  Maz^res.    25  cento. 

MODSBir  TBXnarOH  flays  fob  OHHiDBBN.    with  VooabnUuriei. 
U  Pbtitb  Maman  ;  par  Mme.  de  M.    Lb  Bracblbt  ;  par  Madame  de  Gaulle.    12mo, 
fifer.    Price  25  cento. 
La  Vieillb  Cousinb.    Lbs  Ricochets.    12mo,  paper.    Price  25  cents. 
Le  Testament  db  Madame  Patural;  par  E.  Souvestre.     La  Dbmoisbllb  dx  St. 
CriL    12mo,  paper.    25  cents. 

Nbw-Tbar's  Day  (with  Vocabulary).    For  translation  Into  French.  16mo,  paper.  30o . 
Db.  Bimmbb'8  Blbmbnts  op  Dbsion.    With  36  Plates.    Price  $3.00. 


"GET  THE  BEST!" 

TEXT-BOOKS  ON  BOTANY, 

By  Prof,  ASA  GRAYj  of  Harvard  University. 

oQo 

These  Books  present  the  latest  and  most  accurate  principles  and 

deyelopmenta  of  the  science,  and  have  been  recommended  by  almoat  erery  emintnt 
Botanist  in  the  country. 

For  comprehensiveness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness  of  description,  aeciinta  and 
scientific  analysis  of  plants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  they  have  no  equal. 

"  Dr.  Gray  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  Botany  in  the  United 
Sutes,  and  among  the  highest  in  all  countries.*' — ^Dr.  Lindlbt,  of  Lonaon. 

**  Prof.  Gray  is  well  known  as  the  most  eminent  theoretical  and  practical  Botaniat  in 
our  country;  and  his  opportunities  for  acquiring  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  af 
the  plants  of  North  America,  have  been  such  as  no  other  person  has  enjoyed.'*-- PkoH 
John  Torrbt,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

**  Few  men  have  ever  equalled  him  (Oray^  in  scientific  research,  or  ezceUed  him  in 
scientific  deduction. — Sir  wm.  Hookbb,  Royal  Botanitt  of  England, 

THE  SERIES  CONSISTS  OF 

HOW  PLANTS  GROW.  — Containing  a  Papular  Flora,  or  an 

Arrangement  and  Description  of  Common  Plants,  both  Wild  and  CiiItiTnted. 

Illustrated  by  more  than  500  Drawings  from  Nature. 
This  work  is  a  simple,  attractive,  and  beautifully  illustrated  Botakt  vob  Touxo  Pm^ 
PLE,  intended  to  teach  them  how  to  begin  to  read,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  one  large  end 
easy  chapter  in  the  open  Book  of  Nature. 

LESSONS  IN  BOTANY  &  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY^ 

Illustrated  by  over  360  Wood  cuta ;  to  which  is  added  a  copious  Gloiattrj/^  or  Di^ 
tionar^r  of  Botanical  Terms. 
This  book  is  intended  for  beginners,  as  well  as  for  classes  in  the  Higher  Sehooli. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY.— A  comprehensive  Flora  of  the  North- 
ern States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  arranged 
according  to  the  Natural  Syttem,  To  which  is  added  Garden  Botaxt,  and  Fonr- 
teen  beautiful  Plates  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  Grasses,  etc 

LESSONS  AND  MANUAL.— This  work,  in  one  volume,  is  the 

one  most  used  as  a  complete  Class-book,  by  Students  of  Botany. 
With  this  book  in  hand,  the  garden,  the  lawn,  the  field,  the  hill-side,  the  monntain* 
top,  and  valley,  all  become  teachers,  vocal  with  instruction,  not  curiooa  moelj,  but 
useful  and  interesting. 

STRUCTURAL  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  AND  VEG- 
ETABLE PHYSIOLOGY.— Being  a /^^^A  rtfrt«A<  edition  of  the  *•  BoUnieal  Test- 
Book,"  illustrated  by  ..over  1,300  Wood-cuts,  to  which  is  added  a  ftill  Gtoaaaryi  or 
Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms. 

MANUAL  OF  BOTANY,  WITH  MOSSES  &  LIVERWORTS. 

With  Twenty-two  Plates,  illustrating  the  Genera  of  Cryptogamia. 
oQo 


'Liberal  terms  given  on  books  famished  for  examinatioii  or  : 
introduction.     Send  for  a  Catalogue. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  A  50  WAIiKEB  STBSST,  ITBW  YOBS. 

W.  A.  WILDE,  Agent,  Care  of  Crosbt/  ^  Ain9tvorthj  Bot^m,  JKwi. 

2t 


iijb:a.i>y! 

SHAW   &   ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLETING 


ITipmcBtt  s  ^^0grap|icd  Series. 


The    Comprehensive  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Subject-matter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration. 

It  is  emiDcntly  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in  past 
^e»  Ih  made  to  assist  in  developing  the  subject  now.* 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptive,  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Political 
reo^raphy,  hence 

It  combines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its  class. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands, — a  feature 
f  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  llelief  Maps  arc  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to 
r  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  arc  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

More  briefly,  the  work  in  novel  in  nearly  all  respects. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school  omcers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD. 

.  NB  VV  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH, 
grounded  ou  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  tn  the  SyKteni  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Orainmars  used  in  our  Schools.    ^1.60. 

SXKXCISFiS  ON  THE  FRENCH  SYNTAX;  or.  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and 
I riiellectual  Mcthdd  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  to  make  direct  ap- 
plication of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax. 
12 mo.     7-5  cents. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Arranged  as  a  Guide 
for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences  completing  the  system  of  thePiacticalaud 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    ^I.oO. 

k  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who,  after  completing 
the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue. 
12nao.     7*5  cents. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.     By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M., 

ormerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sor^ze. 

J.  B.  LIPFINCOTT  &  CO.,  Pttblishers,  Philadelphia. 


•Under  this  head  ar«  redactions  of  the  globe  of  BehiUm.  oonstmeted  while  Columbus  was  on  his 
iffe  to  America;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  I"  "^  "^  ""^     "       *    "       '  '' 

irlobes,  lithographed  in  four  briUiant  colors  or 

infiish* 


:nt  voyage  to  America ;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  Sehoner,  in  1680.    Fao  simUes  of  the 


Ifg^  voyage  to  America ;  ana  me  western  uemispnere  oi  jonn  Dcooner,  in  loaw.  jrao  simues  oi  uie 
ifirinal  globes,  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  colors  on  heavy  print  paper.  2x8  feet,  are  published  in 
iwUeh,  at  $2.00  fur  the  set  of  three.  Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these 
cprodviGtione.     Agents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  rery  favorable  terms. 


GREENiEAF'S    NEW    AiGE8ll4 

Desifcned  for  Hish  Schools,  Academieii,  Normal  Sohooli,  and  OoUoffe 

NEW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBI 

]2mo,  324  pagctt. 

NEW  HIGHER  ALGEBR 

Uoyal  12mo,  304  pages. 


({jr*  The  above  popular  text-books,  one  or  both,  have  been  introduced  into  High  St 
Academies  and  Colleger,  in  upwards  of  aecenty-five  citivs  and  totrus  in  the  New  £x> 
States  alone,  within  the  last  few  months:  and  we  subjoin  a  few  of  the  compliment 


**  GREENLEAr's  JIiGHEii  Ai.GEHUA,  ill  mj  Opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text 

for  a  University  course."  S.  S.  GREENE, 

Prof.  Nat.  Phil,  and  Ast.,  Brown  University,  ProYidc 

*'  Though  my  name  will  add  nothini;  to  the  nnthoiity  of  the  foregoing  statement, 

express  my  belief  that  it  is  correct."  ^.  SEARS, 

President  of  Brown  Univei 


••The  problem  in  the  consiruciion  of  a  text-book  is  neither  to  encourage  sloth, 
discourage  effort;  to  present  the  subject  so  as  to  make  it  comprehensible  by  aidin 
dents,  and  yet  call  forth  those  eft'orts  which  education  demands.  Both  of  these  et 
well  secured  in  Guebleaf's  IlKiiiKU  Algkuiia.  It  is  well  arranged  as  to  su 
clearly  presented  as  to  its  principles,  and  well  illustrated  by  appropriate  examp 
shall  put  it  on  the  list  of  the  Algebra  to  be  used  here."  J.  TATLOCK, 

Professor  of  Mathematics,  Williams  College,  3t 

*'  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  Giiei:nleaf'h  New  Higher  Alokiika  superior 
work  of  the  same  grade  with  which  1  am  acquainted.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to 
in  course  that  other  excellent  work,  GRKEXLEAr's  Elementary  Alo'erra,  which 
still  using  with  undiminished  satisfariion,  I  have  never  seen  either  of  these  worl 
passed."  JOSEPH  M.  KOSS,  Principal  Lonsdalr  High  Scl 

*•  W*j  have  used  Greknleaf's  New  Elementary  ALOr.nRA  in  our  school  for 
two  years  with  entire  satisfaction.  In  twenty  years  of  teaching  I  have  i:8ed  no  A 
in  my  classes  that  has  pleaoed  me  so  well.  I  find  it  particularly  clear  and  complet 
statement  and  illustration  of  principles ;  its  definitions  are  accurate  and  well  exp: 
its  topics  well  arranged,  and  its  selections  of  examples  judicious  and  sufficiently  i 
ous  for  general  practice.     I  am  familiar  with  no  similar  work  of  equal  merit. 

•*From  the  examination  which  I  have  given  Greenleaf'8  New  Higher  Alob 
have  no  hesitation  of  pronouncing  it  an  excellent  work  for  academies  and  colleges. 

ISAAC  F.  CADY.  Principal  of  High  Scl 

Wfirrnu  R.  I.  March  9,  IHH). 


ffirecnleafs  ^Popw^ar  iflati^ctnatical  Scries. 

For  DUtrict  SchooU :  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  New  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  Cc 
.School  Arithmetic. 

Ifif/h  Srhooln  and  Aciule.mitH :  National  Arithmetic,  New  Elementary  Algebri 
ements  of  f  ieometry. 

For  Norma f  Scfuwis  and  CoUctjcs:    New  Higher  Algebra,  Geometry  and  Tiigono 

A  consecutive  •series  by  one  author,  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interro' 
Grammar  and  Hi^h  Schools,  formal  Schools  and  Colleges.  8o  extensivelr  used 
bo»it  Schools  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  as  to  have  become  a  National  Standard. 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  *  VO.,  Postc 
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SARGENT'S 

ENTIRELT  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONouNcme  speller, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKftf  G  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  Mu.  Epes  Saroeant  in  his  gpeciaUy  of  pre- 
paring School  Readers,  there  han  been  a  large  demand  for  new  bonks  from  him;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  ntw  and  improved  Series  of  Readtre, 

The  smaller  hooks  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improTements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

tfS^  Wc  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sargent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
ackuowleaged  tatitc,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

(O*  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  pi*oportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 

THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

[tis  eminently  a  book  fou  tub  times  and  up  with  thp.  times  —  far  in  advance  of 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

With  a  Neio  and  Improved  St/stem  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughnesi  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

St/stem  of  Indicating  Promindaiimiy 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND  Foil  A  COPY  AT  ONCE. 

O*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratie  on  application  to  tbp 
Publisher. 

^OHN  L.  9Q0RET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston, 


THE 

RHODE-  ISLAND   SCHOOLMASTER. 


VOIiTTME    IBIiBVBN.  NUMBER    SIX. 


htfijUenoii  of  paganism  and  ohbistianitt  on  abt. 

Th«  Yaladietoiy  EMay  of  the  ProTidenee  High  School  Exhibition,  May  3d,  1865, 

BT  MI88  CUL&A  T.  CHILD8. 

There  are  longings  and  aspirations  of  the  human  soul  that  the 
cold  realities  of  this  practical  world  are  far  from  satisfying.  Incapa- 
ble of  creating,  and  unaided  by  the  light  of  Revelation,  it  deifies  the 
aspects  and  harmonies  of  nature,  filling  them  with  the  spirit  of  life. 
Thus,  from  the  midst  of  the  fair  land  of  Greece,  so  romantically  sit- 
uated, so  bountifully  favored  by  nature  with  beauty  and  picturesque- 
ness,  there  sprung  up  a  mythology,  the  most  light,  airy,  and  beautiful 
in  its  forms  that  the  fantasy  and  credulity  of  the  people  could  furnish. 
In  these  ^'  bubbles  and  rainbows  of  human  fancy,  rising  so  aimless 
and  buoyant  with  a  mere  freshness  of  animal  life  against  a  black 
back-ground  of  utter  and  hopeless  ignorance  as  to  man's  past  or 
fbtare,"  the  artist  has  found  a  bountiful  field  upon  which  to  display 
his  powers.  The  country,  the  belief,  would  seem  to  furnish  a  world 
of  thought  in  which  the  poet  or  the  artist  might  revel  amid  its  great- 
est pleasures.  We  find  it  so.  The  poet  sings  the  deeds  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  while  by  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  or  the  brush  of  the 
painter  they  have  been  immortalized.  Venus  de  Medici,  that  "statue 
that  enchants  the  world,"  still  stands  untouched  by  time,  with  its  form 
of  wondrous  beauty,  remaining  an  imperishable  monument  to  the 
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genias  of  Cleomencr,  the  Athenian.  Apollo,  '^  lord  of  the  unerring 
bow,"  his  countenance  illumined  by  a  consciousness  of  triumphant 
power,  is  seen  exulting  in  his  victory  over  the  sei"pcnt  Python.  The 
aged  Laocoon  still  strives  in  vain  to  free  himself  and  sons  from  the 
**  coiling  strain  and  gripe  and  deepening  of  the  dragon's  grasp,"  while 
the  terrified  mother,  who  brought  down  upon  herself  and  offspring 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  clasps  in  her  arms  her  expiring  children, 
raising  in  vain  her  imploring  eyes  to  the  heavens  for  ipercy. 

"  To  stone  the  gods  have  changed  her,  hut  in  vain  — 
The  sculptor's  art  has  made  her  breathe  again/' 

and  Niobe,  the  unhappy  parent,  lives.     The  name  of  Phidias  comes 
down  to  us  in  connection  with  the  famed  Minerva  of  the  Parthenon, 
so  beautiful  and  dignified  in  her  regal  wisdom,  and  with  the  great 
Olympian  Jupiter,  whose  mandates  were  once  held  supreme.     These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  great  subjects  which  the  fruitful  inythology  of  the 
ancients  furnish  to  art,  as  materials  upon  which  to  develop  its  heaven- 
born  energies.     The  walls  of  the  lordly  Vatican  at  Rome,  of  the 
majestic  Dameo  at  Florence,  contain  numberless  specimens  of  ancient 
beauty  and  genius,  numberless  works  of  delicate  grace  and  massive 
grandeur.     The  cold  statues  of  marble,  the  bright  glowing  canvas 
gratify  to  the  utmost  the  love  of  the  beautiful.     The  eye  lingers  upon 
the  forms  of  faultless  shape  and  beauty,  the  colors  of  inimitable  shade^^^ 
and  arrangement,  worshipping  in  silent  admiration  this  great  triumph:;^^ 
of  the  skill  and  genius  of  mankind.      Yet  no  higher  sentiment  i^    '^ 
awakened,  to  no  nobler  part  of  our  being  do  these  works  of  ancie^^^* 
art  appeal.     The  eye  is  fixed,  as  by  some  mighty  spell,  at  their  Iot^-i^I/^ 
liness  and  beauty,  the  senses  are  gratified.     This  is  all. 

Farther  north,  among  the  wilds  of  Scandinavia,  Iceland,  in  the^^-:^^^ 
solitudes  around  him,  Nature  spoke  to  the  poet  in  terms  in  nm-:^^^^ 
with  the  wild  beatings  of  his  heart.      "  From  the  midnight  glooin.  ^f 
groves,  the  deep-voiced  pines  answered  the  deeper-voiced  and  neigh, 
boring  sea.      Yet  to  his  ear  these  were  not  the  voices  of  dead  btL't  of 
living  things.     Demons  rode  the  ocean  like  a  wean-  steed,  and    ^te 
gigantic  pines  flapped  their  sounding  wings  to  smite  the  spirit  of    '^^ 
storms."      We  find  not  here  the  graceful  lightness  of  the  Gr^^^*^ 
paganism,  but  a  simple,  brave,  heavy  rusticity.     The  elements  of    *"® 
belief  contain  a  massiveness,  a  grandeur  and  a  beauty  desenri^^S  * 
better  commemoration  than  they  have  received.     Yet  the  artist  s^^^^ 
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to  bave  shrnnk  from  the  task  in  dismay,  for  'tis  only  in  the  Eddas 
that  we  leam  of  the  giant  gods  and  goddesses.     It  is  only  in  the  vivid 
pictures  of  the  Skalds  and  Lagas,  that  we  see  arise  before  us  the  mas- 
sive walls  of  the  great  Talhalla.     It  is  only  from  their  lays  that  we 
leam  of  the  great  and  powerful  Odin ;  that  we  hear  the  mighty  voice 
of  Thor,  the  Thunderer ;  the  lonely  tread  of  Heinedall,  the  Watch- 
man, slowly  pacing  the  bounds  of  Heaven,  or  see  the  flashes  of  the 
armor  of  the  Talkquiore,  the  '"  Choosers  of  the  Slain."     Why  has 
Art  looked  so  coldly  upon  this  belief,  we  ask.     The  whole  mythology 
seems  full  of  incident,  picturesqueness  and  beauty,  most  striking  in  its 
inapersonations  of  the  visible  workings  of  physical  nature,  utterly 
devoid  of  that  sensuous  imagery  of  the  Greeks,  while  in  all  the 
legends  can  be  traced  the  workings  of  rare  and  mighty  thought,  not 
Meriting  the  neglect  it  has  received. 

The  years  roll  on  and  a  change  ensues.     The  mind  of  man  arises 

^otn  the  gloom  and  darkness  in  which  it  was  so  deeply  plunged. 

■*he   glorious,   transcendent  light  of  revelation  shed   its  hallowing 

"^anis  over  the  world,  and  the  soul  finds  a  fit  object  for  its  aspirations, 

^^  Omnipresent  God,  a  Saviour,  and  Redeemer.      Upon  the  dark  and 

^^oomy  walls  of  the  Catacombs  we  see  drawn,  in  rude,  ungarnished 

^'S^rQs,  the  first  symbolic  pictures  of  Christianity.      It  was  within 

/^^^e  subterranean  chapels  and  tombs  that  the  first  Christian  artists 

'^^'^^  their  primitive  sketches,  which  must  ever  be  interesting  as  the 

6^1>res8ive  symbols  of  adherence  to  their  religious  faith  in  defiance  of 

^^   tnost  cruel  oppressions  and  persecutions.     Finally  Art  spreads  its 

^^rigg^  and,  soaring  from  out  the  loathsome  dungeons,  exhibits  a  purity, 

^^*^>plicity  and  grandeur  typical  of  its  future  destiny.     On  the  frescoes 

^^   "^He  paintings  of  the  Sacred  Churches  are  seen  the  four  Evangelists, 

/^^  twelve  Apostles  stiJl  enthroned  as  depositaries  of  the  Divine  Truth. 

^*"  xip  above  the  long,  winding  aisles  they  seem  to  bend,  with  their 

^^t^  robes  draped  around  their  forms,  with  looks  of  graciousness  and 

^^^«     Beside  them,  side  by  side,  we  see  the  Fathers  and  Confessors 

tte  Church,  the  palm-sceptered  martyrs,  glorified  and  humble 

'^i tents  and  virgin  patronesses.      With  devout,  tender  and  melan- 

p,  ^^3^  expression,  the  Christian  artist  has  portrayed  the  sweet  Saint 

^^ilia,  patroness  of  song  and  music,  of  which  the  subject  of  the 

I     *-^'^in  we  may  readily  conceive  to  be,  "  Thy  will,  O  Lord,  not  mine, 

^cne."     Another  face  gleams  forth  before  us  in  calm  and  trusting 

^^I>licity.      It  is  the  countenance  of  the  fair  and  young  St.  Agnes. 
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In  swift  review  the  various  eras  of  her  experience  flit  before  ns. 
see  her  bearing,  with  all  meekness,  persecutions,  threatenings 
even  death  for  the  sake  of  her  unfaltering  love  for  Christ,  still  a 
always  remaining  faithful  unto  the  end.      Full  of  religious  fervor 
portrayed  the  life  of  another  saint,  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  that  she 
sad  life,  so  full  of  spiritual  peace,  quiet  and  joy,  so  replete  with  a 
ward  agony  and  suffering.     She  appears  now  ministering  to  the  a 
and  helpless,  to  the  leper  boy,  to  the  diseased  beggar ;  now  seen  he 
ing  to  her  husband's  view  the  folds  of  her  robe  containing  thi^ee 
and  white  roses  so  miraculously  produced.     Here  was  a  life  of  holin  * 

Other  forms  shine  out  from  beneath  the  hands  of  the  earnest,  grsft^^^e 
old  masters  transcending  all  the  others  in  their  glory.  They  are  th».^:^we 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  and  her  Divine  Son.  In  all  their  diffeir*^^»nt 
phases  we  find  them  delineated  in  their  holy  lives  while  upon  ^"M:us 
earth,  presenting  for  us  eternal  examples  of  Divine  mercy  and  go^^^^d- 
ness. 

Slowly  the  different  forms  and  features  pass,  a  saddening  trariM  i^i 
before  our  imaginations.  More  slowly  yet  they  go.  What  se^  ^^^ 
as  they  glide  before  us  ?  In  Grecian  art  we  see  the  personificatio"*--^  ^ 
beauty  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  object,  a  ruling  passion,  the  ^^^b- 
ject  of  their  religious  idolatrj^,  an  end  to  which  everything  else  -^m"^^^ 
sacrificed.  In  Italian,  Christian  art-beauty  is  a  subordinate  elem< —  -^^^ ' 
lot  one  who  doubts  gaze  upon  the  wan,  attenuated  forms  and  feat 
of  the  pious  monks  and  hermits,  or  the  faces  of  those  holy  saints 
martyrs,  so  full  of  intense  pain  and  suffering,  so  devoid  of  ext 
beauty.  Grecian  works  are  utterly  without  spiritual  aspiratior 
life,  they  exhibit  passionless  perfection  and  repose,  while  in  the  oi 
is  seen  the  existence  and  workings  of  a  soul.  ^'  It  is  the  apotheosr 
the  moral  sentiments  colored  by  the  passions  and  sufferings  of 
times."  Look  upon  a  Venus,  the  ancient  goddess  of  love  and  bea" 
then  upon  a  Madonna,  in  whom  the  "  gladness  of  accomplished  pr 
ises  and  sorrow  of  the  sword-pierced  heart  are  gathered  into 
human  lamp  of  ineffable  love."  Look  upon  a  Jupiter,  the  supr 
deity  of  the  Grecian  nation,  then  upon  our  Ecce  Homo,  witl^ 
heaven-turned  glances  of  forgiveness  and  love  from  beneath  the  pi 
ing  crown  of  thorns,  and  say  as  your  feelings  change,  as  they  \ 
change,  which  furnishes  the  best,  the  holiest  subject  for  art. 
feel  as  we  gaze  that  "  no  mass  nor  might,  nor  beauty  of  execa  '^ 
can  outweigh  one  grain  or  fragment  of  pure  reverential  thougft' 
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teaches  me  deep  or  holy  lesson,  never  touches  with 
its  to  devotion.  With  Christian  art  the  heart  is 
depths,  the  soul  is  moved  with  strong,  irresistible 
ses,  while  the  purest,  noblest  and  holiest  feelings 
us.  As  we  gaze,  our  hearts  are  in  Heaven  with 
heavenly  forms  portrayed  before  us.  It  stands 
majesty  and  holiness,  a  sacred  art,  a  holy  of  holies, 
mnding  tones  to  the  listening  multitudes,  like  the 
J  prophets.  Its  voice  will  still  go  on  through  count- 
ne,  onward  still  and  onward,  teaching  them  the 
if  Divinity  that  it  has  taught  us.  Our  hearts  truly 
bat  great  artist  who  says  of  Christian  art,  "  This  is 
the  painting  for  Eternity !  " 


LAUB    DEO  I 
'or  the  Conetitutional  Amendment  Abolishing  SUtery  in  the  United  Statei. 

BY   JOHN    O.  WHITTIEB. 


>ar  of  gun 
od  down, 
ck  knd.  reel, 
I  peal  and  peal, 
rn  to  town ! 


Did  we  dare 

In  our  agonj  of  prayer 
Ask  for  more  than  He  hat  done  ? 

When  was  ever  His  right  hand 

Over  any  time  or  land 
Stretched  as  now  beneath  the  tun  ! 


Dg  tells 

crime. 

;  all  may  hear, 

aing  ear 


How  they  pale, 
Ancient  myth,  and  song,  and  tale, 

In  this  wonder  of  our  days, 
When  the  cruel  rod  of  war 
Blossoms  white  with  righteoni  law, 

And  the  wrath  of  man  is  praise ! 


n  that  peel, 
ground, 
Vhat  are  we, 
flory  see, 
(ard  the  sound ! 


Blotted  out ! 
All  within  and  all  about 

Shall  a  fresher  life  begin ; 
Freer  breathe  the  universe 
As  it  rolls  iu  heary  curse 

On  the  dead  and  buried  sin  ! 


abroad ; 
'.  has  spoken ; 
1  His  thunder 
ler, 
8  are  broken ! 


It  is  done ! 
In  the  circuit  of  the  tun 

Shall  the  sound  thereof  go  fbrth, 
It  shall  bid  the  sad  rejoice, 
It  shall  give  the  dumb  a  Toiee, 

It  shall  belt  with  joy  the  earth ! 


5  Bong, 
;he  sea ; 
;hty  down ; 
k  and  drown ; 
riously ! 


Ring  and  swing 
Bells  of  joy !  on  morning's  wing 

Send  the  song  of  praise  abroad ; 
With  a  sound  or  broken  chaini 
Tell  the  nation  that  He  reigns, 

Who  alone  is  Lord  and  God ! 
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From  the  lUiooU  Teacher. 
HISTOBY    IN    SCHOOIiS.* 

History  is  full  of  its  lessons.  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is 
that  which  shall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be 
done  ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  A  most  accom- 
plished writer  of  history  declares  that  the  record  of  the  past,  however 
completely  mastered,  can  be  comprehended  by  him  only  who  studies 
it  in  the  light  of  the  present.  This  course  marks  the  true  historian,, 
and  distinguishes  him  from  the  mere  antiquarian.  So,  too,  the  pres—^.. 
ent  is  understood  only  as  it  is  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  past,  Mefcr::^ 
and  nations  pass  away ;  principles  live  ever.     Like  causes  prodaa  ^^ 

like  results.     The  actors  and  the  stage  may  be  changed,  but  tk e 

drama,  be  it  tragedy  or  comedy,  is  ever  repeated.  Take  a  story  c  >f 
old  Greece  or  Rome,  change  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  ho  w 
wonderfully  is  it  like  a  story  of  modem  time ! 

The  first  lesson,  then,  that  we  learn  from  history  is  that  it  is  bo»^-^ 
external  and  internal, — it  has  a  body  and  a  spirit.  The  outwa^cr  si 
manifestations  —  its  wars,  its  dynasties,  its  architecture,  its  enginii  "^f" 
ing — are  its  body.  They  are  only  the  expression  of  its  thought,  S=  ^^ 
spirit.  It  is  a  mistake,  then,  when  the  pen  of  the  historian,  or  t»-  ^^ 
mind  of  his  reader,  has  these  things  for  its  only  or  chief  subject.  H- — 2as 
not  this  mistake  been  frequently — yes,  generally — made?  Hc^^^^ 
often,  and  how  truly,  is  it  said  that  History  tells  only  of  kings  and  ^ 
their  wars !  It  seems  to  me  that  Gibbon  had  a  very  low  estimate  « 
his  profession,  when  he  wrote  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  tta-^^ 
*'  It  is  marked  by  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  few  materials  Ror 
history ;  which  is,  indeed,  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  crimed 
follies  and  misfortunes  of  mankind." 

As  the  soul  is  more  valuable  than  the  body, —  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  only  its  expression  or  instrument, —  so  the  great  economical,  sodil, 
political  and  religious  opinions  and  questions  which  haye  possessed 
and  agitated  the  minds  of  men  at  any  point  arc  more  important,  can 
we  but  grasp  them,  than  the  actions  or  institutions  which  they  pro- 
duced.    They  do  not,  however,  lie  upon  the  surface, —  they  are  less 


•  AhEbbaV,  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett.  Read  before  the  IllinoU  State  Teachen'  - 
dation,  at  Monmouth,  December  29th,  1864.    Pablished  by  request  of  the  Aiaociation. 
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^ui^ble ;  indeed,  it  will  often  happen  that  we  can  learn  nothing  of 
^hem  except  through  their  outward  manifestation.  The  oak  is  the 
expression  of  subtle  forces  which  are  working  all  about  us  night  and 
day,  how  mightily,  and  yet  how  silently !  Still,  to  study  the  laws 
J^d  philosophy  of  vegetable  growth  is  a  deeper  and  nobler  pursuit 
than  mere  "  botanizing ".  And,  if  we  should  fortunately  become 
&miliar  with  one  of  those  subtle  principles,  it  will  help  us  to  explain, 
«nd  remember,  more  facts  than 'we  can  learn  in  a  whole  summer. 

I  think  history  also  teaches  that  honesty,  justice,  patriotism,  philan- 
thropy, truth, —  in  short,  what  we  call  the  right, —  is  always  really 
soccessful  '  in  the  long  run '.  Carlyle  says :  "  Give  a  thing  time ;  if 
it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing."  The  proverb  that '  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy '  expresses  a  belief  in  the  same  proposition.  Bryant's 
declaration : 

"  Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again  ; 
The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers." 

^  prophecy, —  as  the  true  poet's  words  often  are, —  and  not  mere 
*®^nd.  Humanity  has  a  capacity  to  see,  and  a  disposition  to  exalt 
*^d  reverence,  truth  and  rectitude,  when  it  can  look  with  eyes  un- 
<^louded  by  the  selfishness  and  prejudice  of  the  present.  Hence, 
^^thing  is  more  true  than  the  proverb  "  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  ",  if  we 
*^e  the  voice  of  the  people  for  all  time,  while  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
^ore  false  at  any  given  moment. 

Now,  if  it  is  true  that  history  justifies  the  belief  that  noble  aims 
^d  straight-forward  measures  succeed  better  than  selfish  aims  and 
c^ked  ways ;  that  honesty,  sincerity  and  integrity  are  more   likely 
^  ^in  than  chicanery,  injustice,  and  fraud  ;  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant than  that  this  belief  should  be  a  living  faith,  especially  in 
these  times,  when  so  many  seem   to  think  that  the  schemes  of  the 
elfish  and  shrewd  commonly  triumph  over  the  purposes  of  the  just. 
Let  us  see  if  history  will  allow  us  to  believe  that  the  world's  am- 
bitious warriors  and  butchers  of  their  kind  succeeded.    We  will  instance 
the  four  greatest  warriors,  perhaps,  of  all  time.     When  Alexander, 
the  pretended  son  of  Jupiter,  after  his  meteor-like  career,  was  about 
to  sink  a  victim  to  his  vices,  and,  foreseeing  with  his  keen  eye  how 
iis  mighty  empire  would  crumble  in  blood,  exclaimed,  "  Give  my 
k/ngdom  to  the  worthiest,"  did  he  feel  that  he  had  succeeded  ?     His 
febled  grief  for  more  worlds  to  conquer  is  not  to  be  compared  to  his 
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real  grief  in  bis  dying  hour.  Did  Hannibal  die  in  triumph,  whe 
"on  the  lonely  hill"  in  Bithynia,  the  foot  of  the  hated  conqueror ( 
the  neck  of  Carthage,  he  accomplished  the  vow  of  his  eariy  yoatl 
When  Caesar  fell  at  the  foot  of  his  great  rival's  statue,  pierced  wi 
assassins'  daggers,  and  the  more  poignant  grief  of  violated  friendsbi 
was  it  a  sue  cessful  close  of  his  unrivaled  career  ?  Napoleon's  spii 
passed  away  in  exile  and  in  storm,  on  the  barren  isle,  far  distant  &o 
France,  on  whose  throne  sat  the  Bourbon.  And,  to-day,  the  blcx 
of  repudiated  Josephine,  and  not  that  of  Napoleon,  flows  in  the  vei 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  Compare  the  end  of  any  one 
these  great  men  with  that  of  our  own  Washington,  and  tell  me  whi' 
succeeded, —  ambition,  talent,  selfishness,  and  pride,  or  patriotisi 
integrity,  philanthropy,  and  modesty.  True,  you  may  show  fie 
history  that  good  followed  from  the  actions  of  these  men :  so  i 
good  follow  the  treason  of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  so  will  it  follow  the 
most  equal  treason  of  Jefi^.  Davis.  The  question  is,  Did  they  succe 
in  what  they  attempted  ?  Compare  the  upright,  benevolent,  succe 
ful  Amos  Lawreace  with  the  miserable  trickster  Bacnum,  and  see  t 
same  great  truth  illustrated  in  their  attempts  to  get  rich. 

Again,  history  teaches  that  humanity,  with  all  its  crimes  and  h 
fortunes,  is  growing  better,  nobler,  and  happier.  Three  thousa 
years  ago,  the  wise  man  said,  "  Say  not  thou  What  is  the  cause  tl 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these  ?  for  thou  dost  enquire  wis- 
concerning  this."  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  compares  the  m 
civilized  and  highly-polished  communities  of  antiquity  with  those 
only  moderate  enlightenment  in  the  present  can  doubt  the  trut! 
have  stated  above.  Look  at  their  blood-thirstiness,  slavery,  licentio 
ness,  and  general  lack  of  all  philanthropy,  and  see  how  they  app 
beside  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  the  multiplied  schemes 
active  benevolence  in  our  time.  And  are  we  not  rapidly  progress: 
in  this  direction  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  slave-trade  became  ( 
honorable  ?  Even  good  John  Newton,  according  to  Macaulay,  wi 
on  a  Guinea  voyage  after  slaves,  armed  both  with  prayer-books  2 
hand-cuffs !  Perhaps  nothing  more  surely  indicates  the  progress 
speak  of  than  the  modem  improyefnent  in  literature.  Hillard  sa 
**  The  purification  of  literature  is  -tbe  sign  of  a  higher  moral  sta 
^u4^';  and  how  much  of  the  comparatively  pure  pages  of  Shakspe 
needs  to  be  emended,  that  it  may  not  grate  on  modem  ears ! 
you  .refljin4  me  of  our  own  poisonous  novels,  and  of  the  deadly 
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we  axe  now  waging  ?    I  do  not  claim  that  we  have  readied  the  Mil- 
lenium.    But,  I  ask  when  before  was  vile  literature  written  or  read 
only  by  the  vile  ?     When  before  did  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Com- 
missions accompany  armies,  ministering  both  to  the   material   and 
spiritual  wants  of  friend  and  foe  alike  ?     When  before,  in  the  world's 
history,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  like  ours,  was  money  poured  out  like 
water,  to  build  hospitals,  to  found  asylums,  to  spread  education  and 
religion  universally  even  to  the  milHons  of  poor  degraded  freedmen  ? 
When  before  was  slavery  condemned  by  every  civilized  nation  on  the 
&ce  of  the  earth  ?     ''  The  world  does  move  "  in  the  direction  of  right- 
eousness and  truth.     It  is  a  day  of  bright  hope  for 

"  The  generations 
That,  as  yet  unborn,  are  waiting 
In  the  great  mysterious  darkness 
Of  the  speechless  days  that  shall  be." 

[To  Bi  Continued.] 


▲  TALK  WITH  MY  BOYS  ON  MXANNXSS. 

fioYs,  you  may  lay  aside  your  books.  I  wish  to  have  a  bit  of  a  talk 
^^th  you.  All  ready  ?  As  I  entered  the  school-house  to-day,  I 
"^rd  one  of  you  say,  "  That^s  mean  /"  I  didn't  stop  to  inquire  what 
"  '^as  that  was  thought  to  be  "  mean,"  but  I  said  to  myself,  "  Some 
^ys  will  do  mean  things ;  and  some  boys  are  quick  to  detect  mean- 
"^%5."  Now  I  have  been  thinking  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to 
^fe  over  with  you  some  of  the  ways  in  which  meanness  may  be 
"^^wn  in  school.  Possibly  you  and  I  may  not  quite  agree  in  our 
^timate  of  what  is  done.  And  yet  I  believe  that  in  most  cases  we 
**^ull  hold  the  «ame  opinion.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  no  one  of  you 

^oald  like  to  have  me,  or  any  one  else,  consider  him  a  mean  boy ; 

W  as  a  person  is  judged  by  his  acts,  that  epithet  justly  belongs,  of 

Coarse,  to  every  one  whose  acts  are  mean.     Do  you  agree  to  that  ? 

You  do  ?     Well,  then,  I  will  suppose  a  few  cases. 
Suppose  that,  relying  upon  your  honor,  I  leave  the  room,  and  in 

my  absence  you  are  disorderly,  doing  things  that  you  would  not  do  in 
my  presence.  I  call  that  mean,  because  it  violates  the  confidence 
placed  in  you,  and  because  it  shows  cowardice.     Acts  speak  aa  loudly 
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as  word8.  Did  joa  ever  stop  to  think  what  is  said  by  the  boy  ^v^^Szio 
takes  advantage  of  my  absence  to  do  wrong  ?  What  i$itf  FU  tj^\ 
you.  He  says  just  this,  '^  l^m  a  mean  hoy.  I  am  here  on  my  hon^isr, 
I  know  ;  but  I  don't  care.  I'm  going  to  have  a  good  time,  thouglm.  it 
is  mean.  School-mates,  you  are  at  liberty  to  set  me  down  as  meaw'mr.^^ 
That  is  what  his  acts  plainly  declare.  Do  you  agree  with  m^  in 
this  case  ?  Very  well.  You  can't  be  too  careful  in  making  your 
actions  conform  to  your  opinions. 

Suppose  that  a  boy  pretends  to  b^  studying  a  lesson,  when,  in  fa9a.ct, 
he  is  reading  a  story-book  which  he  has  concealed  in  his  text-book. 
Shall  we  call  that  a  mean  thing  ?     How  many  say  yes  ?     All.     I  am 
glad  to  see  that  in  this  case  also  we  agree.     But  what  makes  tJie 
meanness  here.     Deception  f    Agreed  ;  only  I  should  use  the  stronger 
word,  lying ;  because  when  a  boy  has  a  study-book  open  before  him, 
and  appears  to  be  at  work,  he  says  to  his  teacher  as  distinctly  as  words 
can  say,  "  I  am  studying  my  lesson."     If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is 
wasting  his  time  over  a  story,  he  lieB^  and  consequently  he  is  guilty 
of  a  wickedly  mean  act.     As  you  value  your  character,  avoid  such 
falsehoods  as  carefully  as  you  would  any  other  kind. 

Suppose  a  case  which  is  very  common  in  schools :  that  a  boy  whose 
lesson  is  not  perfectly  learned  stealthily  looks  into  his  book  during  *^® 
recitations,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  recite  better  than  h® 
otherwise  could,  and  thus  obtain  a  high  mark.     I  stamp  that  ^^ 
with  the  brand  mean.     Do  you  ask  why  ?     Because  it  is  a  species  ^ 
swindling.     It  is  attempting  to  gain  credit  on  false  pretences.     I^  ^ 
pretending  to  know   what  he  doesn't  know.     It  is  doing  injustice  to 
honorable  classmates,  who  scorn  to  rise,  or  attempt  to  rise  in  rank*  hy 
dishonest  means.     Therefore,   don't  open  your  book  behind   y^^ 
neighbor's  back^  or  under  your  desk,  or  anywhere  else,  for  the  s^*^® 
of  finding  out  what  you  think  will  come  to  you.     It's  mean.    P^>^ 
do  it. 

Again :  suppose  that  some  mischief  has  been  done  about  the  scic^^ 
house.     A  deslj,  or  a  bench,  or  a  window,  for  example,  has  b^?''^ 
broken.     I  inquire  for  the  one  who,  purposely  or  accidentally,  did  f^ 
damage.     Now  that  one,  if  he  doesn't  acknowledge  the  deed,  suSfi^^ 
suspicion  to  fall,  perhaps,  upon  an  innocent  schoolmate,  and  displa^^^ 
moral  cowardice  on  his  own  part ;  and  therefore  he,  too,  mast  \^ 
placed  among  the  mean  boys.     It  is  the  best  way,  boys,  always  to  d^ 
right  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  when  you  have,  from  any  cause,  done 
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wrong,  it  Is  wise  and  manly  to  confess  the  wrong,  and  rectify  it  so  far 
as  yon  can.    Not  to  do  this  is  to  be  a  coward, —  a  being  that  all  men 


Suppose  that  your  teachers  are  laboring  faithfully  in  your  behalf; 
that  day  by  day  they  are  patiently  endeavoring  to  interest  and  instruct 
yon,  to  explain  what  is  difficult,  to  cultivate  your  intellectual  and 
moral  faculties,  and  thus  to  fit  you  for  living  useful,  successful,  and 
happy  lives  ;  and  suppose  that  some  boy,  thoughtless  of  his  own  good, 
and  destitute  of  all  gratitude  to  those  who  are  toiling  with  fidelity  for 
his  welfiwe,  is  guilty  of  causing  trouble  to  those  teachers  by  inatten- 
tion, by  playing,  by  lounging,  in  short,  by  doing  anything  that  hinders 
them  in  the  discharge  of  their  difficult  duties.     Do  you  think  it 
severe  to  call  such  a  boy  a  mean  boy  ?    Is  not  ingratitude  always 
mean  ?    And  is  not  that  boy  ungrateful  who,  for  the  labor  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  teacher,  gives  them  in  return  nothing  but  trouble 
and  anxiety  ?     Is  he  not  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  neither  willing 
to  accept  intellectual  food  himself,  nor  to  suffer  his  classmates  to  re- 
ceive it,  as  but  for  him  they  might  ?    Yes,  boys,  we  who  are  teachers 
will  do  all  we  can  for  your  welfare,  but  I  beg  of  you  don't  be  so  mean 
as  to  reward  us  with  ingratitude.     Help  us  by  your  good  deportment, 
and  you  will  thus  help  Jrourselves. 

I  see  that  the  clock  says  it  is  time  to  dismiss.     There  are  other 

'batters  that  I  intended  to  speak  of;  but  I  fear  that  you  may  call  it 

^^n  to  be  kept  after  regular  hours.     You  may  go,  therefore  ;  but 

^^  tell  me  what  is  the  lesson  you  have  learned  from  this  talk.     JDon^t 

^  ^^an.    Yes,  that's  it.    Don't  forget  it. 


"^-^tiENCE. — Said  one  to  Mrs.  Wesley,  "  How  can  you  have  the 
iJ^^^ce  to  teach  the  same  thing  twenty  times  over  to  your  child  ?  " 

^ny,"  said  she,  **  if  I  had  said  it  only  nineteen  times  and  given 
^^>  I  should  have  lost  all  my  labor.  It  was  the  twentieth  time  that 
fixed  it." 


The  popular  illusion  that  an  inferior  teacher  is  good  enough  for  the 
wginning,  is  productive  of  much  evil.  No  teacher  is  good  enough 
for  beginners  but  the  best. 
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QUESTIONS 
Submitted  to  Candidates  for  Admission  to  High  School,  ProTidenoe.  May,  1866. 

MENTAL  A&rrHMETIC. 

1.  If  I  of  the  sum  received  for  goods  is  gain ;  what  is  the  gain  per  cent.  ? 

2.  A  can  do  one-sixth  of  a  piece  of  work  in  a  day,  B  can  do  |  of  it  in  a  daj, 
and  C  can  do  one-ninth  of  it  in  a  day,  in  what  time  can  they  all  together  do  it  ? 

3.  A  merchant  sold  one-fifth  of  his  goods  at  an  adrance  of  10  per  cent.,  |  at  a 
loss  of  6  per  cent. ;  how  must  he  sell  the  remainder  to  gain  12  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  ? 

4.  A  fanner  has  his  sheep  in  four  pastures.  In  the  first  pature  he  has  )-  ^f  his 
flock,  in  the  second  he  has  one- fifth  of  his  flock,  in  the  third  he  has  one-aizth  of  his 
flock,  in  the  fourth  he  has  45  sheep ;  how  many  sheep  had  he  in  all  ? 

6,  A  man  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered  that  one-sixth  of  the  time  paat 
noon  was  equal  to  ^  of  the  time  to  midnight ;  what  was  the  time  ? 

6.  When  gold  sells  for  31i  per  cent,  adrance,  how  much  can  be  bought  with 
$150  in  current  bank  bills  ? 

7.  A  farmer  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  answered  that  if  he  had  as 
many  more,  one-half  as  many  more,  one- fifth  as  many  more,  and  12  aheep,  be  would 
have  three  times  his  present  number.    How  many  had  he  ? 

8.  If  rice  be  bought  for  8i  cents  per  pound  and  8ol4  for  10  cents  a  pound,  what 
is  gained  per  cent.  ? 

9.  What  is  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent,  when  goods  are  sold  for  fourteen- fifteenths 
of  their  cost  ^ 

10.  A,  after  spending  ^  of  his  money  and  ^  of  the  remainder  lacking  10  dollan, 
had  $50  left.    How  much  had  he  at  first  ?  ^ 

WSITTEN  ABTHMBTIC. 

7k         .063i 

1.  Divide by . 

•  .003         6-8 

2.  Multiply  eight  hundred  and  seven  ten-thousandthi^  by  two  hundred  and  fif^^^^ 

six  hundred-thousandths.  "^^ 

3.  A  city  collector  has  5  per  cent,  for  collecting  taxes ;  he  pays  into  the  treiii 
$8600.    What  was  the  whole  sum  collected  ? 

4.  A  man  sold  a  horse  and  chaise  for  $350 ;  ^  of  the  price  of  the  horse  was  c 
to  i  of  the  price  of  the  chaise.    What  was  the  price  of  each  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  bank  discount  and  the  true  disooont  ^^m  « 
note  for  $800,  due  in  90  days  ? 

6.  A  bought  flour  for  $9  a  barrel,  for  which  he  asked  20  per  cent,  more  tb^aJ>  it 
cost  him ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  sell  it  for  10  per  cent,  less  than  he  asked.  'V^^Jut 
did  he  sell  it  for  ? 

7.  A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  molasses ;  he  lost  one-sixth  by  leakage^  ^ 
■old  the  remainder  at  an  advance  of  30  per  cent,  of  its  cost.  What  per  cent,  d-*--^  °^ 
gain  or  lose  on  the  investment  ^ 
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8.  What  must  be  asked  for  gooda  which  cost  $100  that  20  per  cent,  may  be 
gained  on  the  coit,  and  yet  a  redaction  of  10  per  cent,  may  be  made  from  the  asking 
price  ? 

9.  A  merchant  receired  $1648,  to  purchase  flour.  He  is  paid  3  per  cent,  on  the 
money  expended.    How  many  bbls.  of  flour  could  he  purchase  at  $8  a  barrel  ? 

ID.  In  a  triangle  the  hypothenuse  is  6  inches  longer  than  the  base,  and  the  per- 
pendicular is  twice  the  difference  between  the  base  and  hypothenuse.  What  is  the 
length  of  the  hypothenuse  ? 


!•     Write  the  plural  of  protio,  octavo,  money,  glory,  genitu,  baits,  focm,  stratum, 
•tatnen,  and  B, 

2.  Write  the  possessiTC  case  of.  Adams,  Charles,  James,  Spence,  MUs. 

3.  Giye  the  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectires,  and  compare  evil,  m%uih,  late, 
for^,  okU 

4.  State  the  difference  between  a  transitive  and  intransitive  verb. 
^.    Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :    bid,  chide,  cling,  clothe, 

^ink,  heave,  lade  (to  load),  shrink,  strike,  work, 

6*    Correct  the  following  sentence  and  parse  the  words  in  italics :     ITtose  which 
•^ek  wisdom  will  certainly  Jlnd  her. 

7*   Parse  the  words  in  italics :    The  school  is  about  to  begin ;  and  as  a  pupil  1 
^^t  obey  my  teacher. 

,    ^*    Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics :    Most  men 
*^ow  tohat  they  hate ;  few,  what  they  love. 

"     Correct  the  following  sentences,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics  : 
What  is  the  reason  of  the  teacher  dismissing  school  so  early  ? 
X  remember  it  being  done. 
Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 
^is  arguments  were  exceeding  clear, 
^e  that  is  diligent  you  should  commend.  • 
XVham  do  men  say  that  I  am  ? 
^Who  was  the  money  paid  to } 
X^e  has  drank  too  much. 
X  done  my  sums  flrst. 
^Tlie  ship  lays  in  the  harbor. 

OEOOKAFHT.  ' 

^ame  the  principal  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
^  ^ame  the  bays  on  the  Atlantic,  beginning  on  the  north. 


iO. 


U 


^ame  the  western  branches  of  the  Mississippi  river,  beginning  on  the  south. 
r  ^ame  and  describe  the  rivers  of  France. 

1^^        ^ame  the  principal  rivers  of  South  America. 
^^         Vrhat  mountains  in  Soutn  America  ? 

"What  rivers  flow  into  the  White  Sea  ? 

^What  rivers  flow  into  the  Black  Sea  ? 
t^"*       'What  are  the  principal  rivers  in  Africa  ? 

X^oeate  and  describe  Atlanta,  Raleigh,  Marseilles,  Calcutta,  Amsterdam^  Dantxie. 


4^^ 
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HmOET. 

1.  Gire  an  aecotmt  of  the  discoTerief  of  DeSoto. 

2.  Name  the  principal  erents  in  the  history  of  the  Poritana* 

3.  Qiye  an  account  of  King  Philip's  War,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  iu 

4.  Oire  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  New  York. 

6.    QiTe  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  PennsjlTania,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
Willism  Penn. 

6.  Describe  the  battle  of  Quebec,  between  Wolf  and  Montcalm. 

7.  Describe  the  battle  of  White  Plain. 

8.  Give  an  account  of  the  retreat  of  Washington  through  New  Jenej. 

9.  Name  the  principal  events  in  1777  and  1778. 

10.    Name  the  piincipal  events  in  1781,  and  give  an  account  of  the  rarrender  of 
Comwallis. 

WORDS   FOB  SFBLUNO. 

Accede,  supersede,  prejudice,  mortise,  franchise,  authorise,  advertise*  theoriae, 
parole,  moralize,  rueful,  obtuse,  traduce,  expanse,  noticeable,  receptacle,  eonventiole, 
follicle,  physical,  autocracy,  hypocrisy,  malmsey,  perfidy,  dissociate,  Ueentiate, 
rarefy,  clarify,  tranquillity,  inflammable,  cylinder,  syllable,  rhubarb,  archetype, 
chrysolite,  scintillate,  cynosure,  inelegant,  cartilage,  ineligible,  ipecaonanha,  ayiygy, 
ieud,  newt,  mimicking,  verdigris,  ferret,  murrain,  phylactery. — 50. 


PBaCBlftA.GB    OF  COBBBCT  A.N8WBB8. 

The  number  of  pupils  examined  for  the  High  School  was  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
all  of  whom  were  admitted.  The  average  percentage  of  all  the  pupils  examined  on 
the  above  questions  was  as  follows : 


Grammar 73.8  per  cent. 

Mental  Arithmetic 80.2     "      " 

Written  Arithmetic tJO.T     "      " 


History 70.6  per  cent- , 

Spelling 88.6 

Geography 78.6 


Total  averge  in  all  of  the  studies 78.7  per  cent 


QUEBTIONB  ON  THB  THEOBY  AKD  FBA0T10B   OV  TJAOillNO 

[Continued  Jrom  page  117,  May  number.'] 

BBOiTATiONS  —  cotUintied. 

What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  comtnon  method  of  permitting  pupOs  <^ 

recite  consecutively  or  by  turn }    In  what  recitations  may  this  method  be  i 
used  to  advantage  ?    What  is  your  opinion  of  tl^e  system  of  plaee-taking  or  •<  f 
up  "  in  classes  ? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  method  of  calling  upon  pupils  pxomiacnoosly  ^^ 

without  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  stand  to  recite  ?    Into  what  eiTors  i^^^  * 
teacher  liable  to  fall  who  uses  this  method  ?     How  may  each  of  theae  enon  '^^ 

avoided  ? 

What  do  you  understand  by  the  **  concert  method  "  of  reciting  ?     What  are  i 
objections  to  this  method  ?    When  may  it  be  used  with  advantage  } 

What  are  the  advantages  and  what  the  disadvantages  of  the  method  of  ] 
ing  questions  to  the  entire  class,  and  requiring  those  who  think  they  can  answer  o^^ 
rectly  to  raise  the  hand  ?    When  may  this  plan  be  used  with  advantage } 
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Wliicb  of  the  aboTe  methodf  of  calling  upon  pnpili  to  recite  do  yon  regard  the 
viost  thorongh  and  Mtisfactorj  ?  What  ia  the  advantage  of  nsing  different  methods  ? 
What  position  do  you  prefer  to  have  your  pupils  take  when  reciting  ?  What  is  your 
method  of  calling  out  and  dismissing  your  classes  r 

REVIEWS   AND  EXAMINATIOirS. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  always  reviewing  the  preceding  lesson  ?  How  would 
You  conduct  such  a  review  ?  What  is  the  advantage  of  dividing  a  text-hook  into 
P^rts,  and  reviewing  thoroughly  each  part  before  advancing  to  the  one  next  succeed- 
^?  Why  should  the  results  of  such  a  review  be  tested  hy  a  thorough  examina- 
^on?  What  is  the  advantage  of  suhjecting  your  own  classes  to  frequent  thorough 
^laminations  or  tests  ?  What  is  th^  most  satisfactory  method  of  examining  advanced 
^^^Mes?   What  would  be  your  method  of  conducting  an  examination  in  reading  ? 

INCSMTIVS8    TO  STUDY. 

^hst  is  the  usual  argument  in  favor  of  the  practice  of  offering  priaes  as  an  incen- 

^^  to  itndy  ?    What  are  the  usual  objections  urged  against  it }     What  is  your 

^i^oii  of  the  practice  ?    Why  are  rewards  bestowed  without  previous  promise,  less 

•hjectionable  than  prizes  ? 

^^^t  are  the  usual  arguments  for  and  against  the<system  of  *<  merit-marks "  ? 

'^hat  ia  your  opinion  of  this  system  ? 

What  IB  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  keeping  an  accurate  record  of  the  eharae^ 
^  <>f  each  pupil's  recitations  ?    What  system  of  marking  recitations  (if  any)  do  you 
^^•Cf  and  yrhal  use  do  you  make  of  the  class-record  ?    State  what  you  regard  some 
^  *^e  abuses  of  class-records. 
^^^  what  extent  ia  it  proper  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  pupils  ? 

"^^  are  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  an  excessive  appeal  to  this  feeling  ? 

When  may  the  fear  of  punishment  be  made  an  incentive  to  study  ?  Which  is  the 
.      ®^U«  lessons  learned  from  fear  of  punishment,  or  lessons  neglected  ?    Why  ?    Is 

*^^  proper  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  to  secure  the  preparation  of  lessons  ? 

^  •  reason  for  your  answer. 
.^Jy^y  ^  it  never  proper  for  a  teacher  to  resort  to  the  open  ridicule  of  a  dull  pupil  ? 

'^t  is  (lie  usual  result  of  such  treatment  ?  Under  what  circumstances  do  you 
^^^  >idicule  may  be  a  proper  incentive  to  study  ? 

.  ^'^t  is  the  usual  effect  of  commending  a  pupil  who  does  not  deserve  it  ?    What 
^the  result  of  constantly  praising  and  putting  forward  a  few  bright  scholars? 
J^y  Ahould  a  teacher  be  quick  to  perceive  and  prompt  to  commend  the  faithful 
"^of  aduUpupU? 

^'^ioh  of  two  classes  of  motives  equally  effective  in  securing  study  should  the 

.     '^«'  use,  the  higher  or  the  lower  ?    Why  ?    What  do  you  regard  the  highest  mo- 

7^  ^^t  can  be  successfully  used  as  incentives  to  study  ?    What  is  your  opinion  of 

P^'^tice  of  detaining  pupils  after  school  to  prepare  or  recite  neglected  lessons  ? 

SCHOOL  OOVBBNMXirT. 

^.    ^y  should  self-government  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  be  the  ultimate  object  of 

^    ^*  ^vemment  ?    Why  is  it  important  that  all  our  youth  form  the  habit  of  cheer- 

jjiV^^  prompt  obedience  to  rightful  authority  ?    Which  of  two  teachers  is  the  better 

to   ^T^^^^'^'^*  the  one  that  secures  right  conduct  in  the  pupil  by  causing  him  freely 

ig^     ^^%e  it,  or  the  one  that  necessitates  good  conduct  by  outward  restraint  ?    Why 

^'^^  outward  control  of  the  teacher  be  necessary  as  a  means  of  securing  self- 


^%4  omnoMS  for  written  examinations. 

pait  of  the  pupil  ?  Why  are  cheerful  obedience  and  good 
'school? 
"Brv  ot  yfc  f zpUin  the  fact  that  some  teachers  Koyem  easily  without 
nr  ".mwral  j^^sUhment,  while  others  depend  largely  upon  such  punishment  to  i 
^^g  ttvur  aillK^rity  ?  Why  may  the  tamo  methods  of  school  government  b«  "vj 
>«  n!**e*tti  ttachers  with  opposite  results  r  Which  do  you  deem  the  more  ink  ^ 
„l»f_  *^  :««cber*s  personal  character  or  the  measures  he  uses  ? 

y^Bt  SKMie  of  the  more  important  qualifications  of  a  sticcessful  disdplinarmx 
W>T  »  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught,  an  impos-Kti 
^  :a(  *^*hool  foremment  r  Why  does  a  slavish  use  of  the  text- book  in  he&riB 
,^.^k2«3^M^  increase  the  difiiculty  of  securing  good  order  r  Why  does  skill  in  te«aeh 
jM  wAfT  goremment  less  difficult }  What  relation  does  thorough  instruction  0nt 
tKBt  tv>  c&oient  discipline } 

H.^w  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  the  higher  and  more  uniform  the  standtr^o^ 
iif%4^  order,  the  easier  it  is  to  sustain  it  ?  Which  is  usually  the  more  effectife,  thf 
jjitsjity  of  a  mild  correction  for  misconduct  or  the  possibility  of  severe  chssi 
«rt«l  ^  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  practice  of  trying  to  govern  a  school  bj  si 
w^io  efforts  ?  ^ 

Why  is  it  important  that  the  teacher  be  able  to  detect  mischieC  in  its  indp  ^^ 
pifm  ?  Why  should  this  be  done  without  evincing  a  suspicious  disposition  ?  1^^^ 
^^i^K^mtions  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  does  this  require  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher  never  permit  the  faults  of  his  pupils  to  create  an  unfri^s^^ 
)y  tW^inff  toward  them  ?  What  pupils,  if  any,  should  the  teacher  make  hit  fc-^***" 
llhv«>  who  are  most  lovable  or  those  who  most  need  his  love  ?  Why  ?  Whj  sh«c:»"^ 
iKf  teacher  manifest  confidence  in  his  pupils  ?  Under  what  circumstances  msj  ^^^^ 
toikfldence  be  withheld  ? 

What  is  your  method  of  regulating  <*  whispering"  ?  What  do  you  think  of  ^ 
propriety  of  positively  forbidding  whispering,  and  prescribing  a  definite  punithi^^s' 
Ibr  each  offence  ? 

What  course  would  you  pursue  to  detect  the  author  of  a  serious  school  offe^^ 
What  is  your  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  requiring  pupils  to  inform  upon  ^ 
other  ?    What  do  you  think  of  the  practice  of  keeping  a  daily  record  of  the  ^  • 
wunications  and  general  conduct  of  your  pupils  ?     What  is  your  opinion  or* 
••self- reporting  system  " ?     What  difference  should  be  made  in  correcting  oifc^ 
owned  by  the  pupil  and  those  that  are  detected  ? 

Why  should  the  teacher  be  careful  not  to  transcend  his  authority  in  school  1 
emment  ?  What  is  the  extent  of  the  teacher's  jurisdiction  over  his  pupils  in  ^ 
to  and  from  school  ? 

PUNISHMENTS. 

What  are  the  objects  of  punishment  ?  In  humane  governments,  the  abuif 
privilege  is  followed  by  its  forfeiture.  How  far  can  this  same  principle  he  er 
out  in  school  government?  Why  is  such  a  natural  punishment  usually  more 
eious  than  an  arbitrary  punishment }  What  would  be  a  natural  punishm 
tardiness  ?  For  injuries  to  school  properties  ?  For  profane  or  vulgar  langusf 
the  play-grounds?  For  whispering  with  a  seatmate?  What  is  your  opinioi 
propriety  of  depriving  idle  or  disorderly  pupils  of  their  recesses  ? 

Why  is  it  not  proper  for  a  teacher  to  resort  to  such  punishments  as  are 
to  degrade  a  pupil  r    What  is  your  opinion  of  **  dunce  caps  "  and  <*  dunce 
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jr  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  inflicting  personal  indtgnitiet  upon  a  papil 
flit  ears  or  hair,  boxing  his  ears,  snapping  his  forehead,  etc.  ?  Whj 
head  be  exempted  from  penal  violence  ?  What  is  your  opinion  of  a 
applies  such  epithets  as  **  numskull,"  **  dunce,"  ■<  blockhead,"  eto.,  to 
Why  should  a  teacher  never  make  a  remark  reflecting  upon  the  parents 

at  drcumstsDcea  do  yon  think  it  right  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  ? 
punishment  be  inflicted  privately  or  before  the  school  ?  Why  }  Why» 
rule,  is  it  better  to  administer  severe  reproof  privately  than  publicly  ? 
.  whips  not  be  kept  in  sight  in  the  school- room  ?  In  what  temper  and 
.  the  teacher  inflict  punishment  ? 

MORAL    TBAININO.  , 

tion  does  proper  moral  instruction  or  training  sustain  to  school  govem- 
V  far  is  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  moral  training  of  his  pupils? 
me  of  the  qualifications  essential  ior  success  in  moral  training  ?  What 
lo  you  attach  to  the  purity  and  integrity  of  the  teacher's  own  life  and 

le  best  method  of  imparting  moral  instruction  in  our  schools  ?  How 
illustrating  and  enforcing  the  duty  of  obedience,  truthfulness,  honesty, 
itc,  best  be  given  ?  How  often  should  such  lessons  occur  ?  What  uie 
ade  of  the  Bible  in  our  schools  ? 

lid  the  teacher  in  his  entire  treatment  of  his  pupils  be  rigidly  honest  ? 
ir  opinion  of  the  honesty  of  the  practice  of  calling  only  upon  the  beat 
blic  examinations,  or  of  so  assorting  the  questions  that  no  failures  may 
w,  in  your  opinion,  may  a  public  examination  b«*  honestly  conducted  ? 
«nt  do  you  think  a  teacher  should  expose  publicly  pupils  detected  in 
What  course  do  you  take  to  cultivate  truthfulness  in  your  pupils  ? 

CITIZENSHIP. 

our  opinion  of  the  importance  of  instructing  our  youth  in  their  duties 
3ns  as  citizens  ?  How  can  such  instruction  best  be  imparted  ?  How 
r  reverence  for  law  and  rightful  authority  be  cultivated  ?  Why  should 
of  a  civil  oath  be  impressed  upon  all  ?  How  may  the  pupils  in  ovr 
ools  best  be  instructed  in  American  history } 

PBIMAKT    INSTBUCnON. 

ital  faculties  are  first  developed  ?  What  is  the  natural  order  in  whieh 
iculties  are  developed?  In  what  respect  should  primary  methods  of 
liffer  from  adult  methods  ?  Why  should  primary  instruction  deal  largely 
«  knowledge }  Why  should  we  teach  little  children  ideas  before  the 
epresent  them  ?    Processes  before  rules  ? 

you  understand  by  <•  object  lessons  "  i  How  may  a  child  be  taught  on 
»  of  object  teaching  to  count  and  to  add  numbers  I  Why  should  the 
lessons  in  geography  be  given  orally  rather  than  from  booka }  Should 
I  relate  to  the  world  as  a  whole,  or  to  facts  within  the  child's  obeervation  ? 
k-lessons  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  assigned  to  children  under  eight 
?  Why  should  oral  instruction  be  made  prominent  in  teaching  young 
hat  lessons  should  be  given  orally  ?  What  slate  exerdiei  should  be 
ed  for  ?    Why  should  drawing  receive  daily  attention  ? 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


▲MEBIOAN    INBTlTUTlEi    OF   INSTBUOTION. 

Thb  Annual  Session  of  the  American  Institate  of  Instruction  will  be  held 
New  Haybn,  Conh.,  Aug.  15,  16  and  17. 


NATIONAIi    TBACHSBS*  A880CLA.TIOir. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Harrisbubo,  Pbnit.,  Aug.  8, 
9  and  10. 


FEBSONAIi. 

Wm.  a.  Mowrt,  Esq.,  is  the  editor  of  the  main  body  of  this  journal  for  Jolj. 

Mr.  Howard  has  resigned  the  Principalship  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Pawtucket. 

1.  F.  Cadt,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Warren  High  School,  has  purchased  a  lot  of  ^ 
land  in  Barrington,  in  a  fine  locality,  and  it  is  not  a  secret  to  us  that  he  intends  tg>>^ 
build  a  residence  upon  it  at  some  future  day.    The  rest  of  his  plans  in  conectic"'*^   ^*^ 
with  the  matter  we'll  not  communicate  without  special  permission.    Success  to  yoi 
excellent  firiend,  in  your  farming  enterprise.    We'll  be  with  you  by  and  by. 

Miss  Haitib  Gardner,  of  Warren,  first  Assistant  in  the  Warxen  High  Seho^ 
resigned  her  position  at  the  close  of  the  last  term.    The  testimonials  which  she  b^^^^' 
away  with  her  in  the  form  of  presents  from  her  pupils  were  a  sufficient  erideno^   Qf 
her  popularity  and  success  as  a  teacher.    We  regret  to  lose  so  excellent  a  Uachem^    at 
Miss  Gardner  from  our  ranks. 

Mr.  Samuel  Thurbbr,  who  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  the  successful  tem^st\m 
of  the  Classical  Department  of  the  Providence  High  School,  has  resigned  his  aitaa^=»ni. 
We  regret  to  lose  so  able  and  faithful  an  instructor  from  the  ranks  of  our  ptottm^  itm. 
He  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success  in  the  new  field  of  scientific  labor  to  'W^^ieh 
he  has  been  called.  He  goes  to  Idaho  as  director  of  a  mining  company,  fbr  -^"^^^ 
position  his  energy  and  scientific  research  eminently  qualify  him. 


F.  B.  Snow,  Esq.,  the  very  efficient  Principal  of  the  Bridgham  School,  and 
the  resident  editors  of  The  Schoolmaster,  has  resigned  his  labors  in  oonia^ 
with  this  journal  on  account  of  poor  health.    He  laid  aside  for  awhile  the  labo*^^ 
the  school-room,  and  is  not  yet  able  to  resume  them  altogether.    We  regret  t^^  '^ 
so  popular  a  worker  from  our  editorial  corps.     Take  a  long  racation,  friend   ^^^'^ 
among  the  mountains  or  by  the  sea,  and  if  fine  air  and  pleasant  recreatioc*-      ^^ 
health  and  strength  for  any,  we  most  heartily  hope  that  you  will  be  among  t'    ^^ 
to  find  them. 
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XDITOBIAIi   OHANGBS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Editors  of  the  R.  I.  Schoolmastbe,  held  at  the  rooms  of 
Mes&rs.  Mowry  and  Ooff,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Snow,  as  one  of  the  Resident 
^^tors  was  accepted,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Ross,  of  the  Lonsdale  High  School,  and  Mr.  T. 
^»  Bicknell,  of  the  Arnold  Street  Grammar  School,  Providence,  were  elected  as 

^•sociates  with  Mr.  DeMunn.    Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester,  of  the  Prospect  Street  Gram- 

i^ur  School,  Providence,  still  retains  an  active,  silent  partnership  in  the  editorial 

<)orp8  of  The  Schoolmaster.    The  financial  department  is  under  the  charge  of  N. 

^.  BeMonn,  the  literary  and  editorial  departments  are  under  the  charge  of  J.  M. 

^M  and  T.  W.  Bicknell,  and  A.  J.  Manchester  provides  for  the  department  of 

•chool  examinations. 


A  short  time  since  a  would-be  teacher  applied  for  a  school,  who,  upon  examina- 
^Oi  could  not  repeat  the  multiplication  table,  and  who  defined  a  transitive  verb  as 
^e  who  does  something,  and  an  intransitive  verb  as  one  who  does  nothing. 


'^^  Hay  number  of  the  Mast,  Teacher,  besides  other  interesting  matter,  containa 
>A  excellent  article  by  Lowell  Mason,  Esq.,  on  Music  as  a  School  Study. 

^B  have  received  the  May  numbers  of  the  American  Educational  Monthly  and  the 
^^**»  ^nttruetor  and  School  Journal. 


^*  H.  W.  Ellsworth,  Copy  Book  Publisher,  New  York,  has  removed  from  817 
"^  »19  to  809  Broadway. 


^  l^J^  ^ND  Thbbb.— The  words  creek,  (meaning  a  small  river,)  dipper,  (meaning 
o^^^^.)  a  pail,  and  pitcher,  are  all  Americanisms.  In  England  they  say  *•  a  bucket 
of  ^y**',"  not  *•  a  pail  of  water" ;  instead  of  •<  a  pitcher  of  water,"  they  make  use 
tJto  i-^^K  0^  water,"  or  ••decanter  of  water."  Throughout  Europe,  except  among 
Hq^  ^west  classes,  water  is  brought  on  the  table  in  decanters.  They  are  regarded  as 
Of  ^  liable  to  admit  dust  as  **  jugs  or  pitchers,"  and  as  possessing  the  advantages 
^^^abling  a  person  to  see  whether  the  water  in  them  is  clean.  Though  not  alto* 
Iwr*^^  appropos,  let  us  here  state  that  an  Englishman  never  says,  **  What  time  is  it  ?  " 
*  ^ways  employs  the  query,  »•  What  o'clock  is  it  ? " 


^^"rxw  AT  THE  FouiTDATioNs ;  or.  First  Causes  of  Character,  as  Operative  Before 
^^*^h,  from  Hereditary  and  Spiritual  Sources.  Being  a  Treatise  on  the  Original 
^trncture  of  the  Human  Soul  as  determined  by  Pre-natal  Conditions  in  the 
^^ventage  and  Ancestry,  and  how  far  we  can  Direct  and  Control  them.  By 
^^  oodbury  M.  Femald.  Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 
^^e  have  been  delighted  with  the  perusal  of  the  above  volume.  If  the  truths 
■^*«1^  ire  hm  brought  out  so  clearly  to  the  view  of  the  reader  were  better  under- 

^'^od,  much  of  the  misery  of  this  world  would  be  avoided.    We  commend  the 

^**^»»^  to  parents. 
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RESIDENT  EDITORS     DEPARTMENT. 


Wb  are  tare  that  many  of  our  tubteriberi  will  thank  at  for  inserting  the  fbUowing  gei 
eral  explanation  of  the  **  Clock  Qaettion,"  which  we  take  from  Eaton's  Higher  Arithnn 
tie.  We  have  not  seen  in  any  other  work  an  attempt  even  at  an  ezplanatioii.  TkcM 
who  have  not  examined  Eaton's  Arithmetic  will  find  many  thiilgs  which  will  repay  thei 
well  for  the  pemsal.  It  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  numbers,  and  for  oondx 
ness  and  thoroughness  of  explanation  is  not  surpassed.— [Eds. 

"  At  what  time  between  12  and  1  o'clock  will  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  watc 
make  equal  acute  angles  with  the  line  extending  from  the  centre-staff  to  12  ?  Answe 
66  6-13  m.  past  12. 

Analysis. — At  half-past  12  the  minnte-hand  is  at 
and  the  hour-hand  is  at  hf,  half-way  flpom  12  to  1.  Koi 
if  the  hour  band  would  sUnd  still  at  hf  while  the  mil 
ute-hand  moved  forward  to  if,  half-way  from  11  to  I 
27i  minutes  from  the  point  6,  the  hands  would  have  tl 
required  nositions ;  but,  while  the  minute-hand  is  ai 
vancing,  the  hour-hand  ^oes  from  hf  to  h;  •  •  •  the  mil 
I  ^  ute-hand  must  stop  at  t  as  much  short  of  i'  as  A  is  i 
advance  of  hf ;  t.  e.  the  hour  and  minute  hands  togetht 
move  over  the  space  represented  bv  27^  minutes  on  tk 
dial ;  but  the  hour  and  minute  hands  together  move  ov4 
13  spaces  while  the  minute-hand  alone  moves  over  1 
spaces;  hence  the  proportion :  13 :  12 : :  27i<*».:  256-13m. 
the  number  of  minutes  beyond  half-past  12  whan  th 
hands  will  have  the  required  positions. 
At  what  time  between  6  and  6  o'clock  do  the  hour  am 
minute  hands  make  equal  acute  aneles  with  the  lincifrom  12  to  6  ? 

At  what  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  do  the  hour  and  minute  hands  point  in  oppositf 
directions  ? 

At  a  certain  time  between  8  and  9  o'clock  the  minute-hand  was  between  9  and  10 
Within  an  hour  afterwards  the  hour  and  minute  hands  had  changed  places.  What  wai 
the  first-mentioned  time  ? 


FIELD'S 


STORE, 

No.  206  Westminster  St.,  Goi 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R. 


At  this  eiUblishment  can  be  found  a  complete  attortmeiit  of  Family  Hedidnef 
(flimnieala,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  ttc. 

FidcTs  Casterine  Hair  Tonicy  FieleCs  Orange  Flower  am 
Tooth  Paste,  FielcPt  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache,  Field's  Cami 
Q-lycerine  Ice,  Dyer's  Healing  Embrocation,  and  other  valuaibl 
rations.    Also,  Fields  SODA,  with  his  unrivalled  Cream 
and  the  celebrated  KISSINaEN  WATER. 

Readers  of  Thb  Schoolmaster,  and  the  public  generally,  arc  respectfully  ini 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

,  O*  This  book,  though  it  haa  been  ready  but  a  few  week$,  has  been  adopted  for  all  the  Pub- 
^  Schools  of  Boston,  in  place  of  Warren  Coloum*s  First  Lessons,  for  the  tohole  State  qf 
OcUi/bmij,  and  for  many  important  towns. 


Extract  from  the  Preface^ 
The  Pestalozzian  or  Indactive  Method  of  teaching  the  science  of  nnmberi  it  now  uni- 
^ernlW  approved  by  intelligent  teachers.  The  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  apply  this 
method  to  Mental  Arithmetic  resulted  in  the  publication  Colbubn*8  Fikst  Lbssons,  & 
^ork  whose  success  has  not  exceeded  its  merit.  It  was,  however,  a  useful  experiment 
^ther  than  a  perfect  realization  of  the  Inductive  System  of  Instruction.  That  the  sub- 
*^Tient  books  of  the  same  class  and  purpose  bave  failed  to  correct  its  defects,  and  thus 
^eet  the  demand  it  created,  is  due  evidently  to  their  departure  from  the  true  theory  as 
developed  and  exemplified  bv  Festalozzi. 

The  kuthor  of  this  work  nas  endeavored  to  improve  upon  all  his  predecessors,  by  ad* 
£*^ng  more  closely  than  even  Colburn  did  to  the  original  method  of  the  great  Swis? 
f^Qcttor,  and  by  presenting,  at  the  name  time,  in  a  practical  and  attractive  form,  such 
j^provements  in  the  application  of  his  principles  as  have  stood  the  test  of  enlightened 
•*perience. 

Extract  from  the  Boston  Text-Book  Committee* s  Report,  June,  1864. 

baton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan,  drawn  from  the  same 

^Jwce,  as  Colburn's,  viz.,  from  Festalozzi.^     It  is  more  gradually  progressive  than  Col- 

^n:,  thus  avoidine  some  of  the  abrupt  transitions  which  occur  in  his  work.      The  exer- 

t^^f  '^  Abstract  Numbers  are  more  broken  up,  and  more  largely  interspersed  with  prac- 

J J^' Questions;  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  awakened  and  weariness  avoided. 

ill^^  matter  of  Definitions,  and  the  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  the  examples 

^  •."'^ting  each,  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Colburn,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Percent- 

^    ^  treated  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  manner,  and  the  illustrations  and  applica- 

ju^^*  »>iore  various.    The  book  is  better  printed  and  better  bound  than  Colburn;  indeed, 

of  b**^  proportion  as  one  approves  of  Colbuin's  First  Lessons,  he  must  the  more  approve 

""^^toti's  Intellectual,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply  Colburn  out-Colbumed, 


^  From  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster, 

beaiA-^*-*  •^l  of  the  jewels  of  the  excellent  old  Colburn,  with  the  modem  improvements 
^j^^'jilly  set.    It  18  a  triumphant  success  in  the  production  of  a  progressive  work  for 
tamers. 


rott^^ 


^^^/> 


baton's  Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  IN8TKUCTI0N. 

IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON. 

I.  EATON'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

II.  EATON'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

IIL  EATON'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

IV.  EATON'S  NEW  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

THIS  8BKIB8  18  DISTINGUISHED  BY 

.«y  '     The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all  the  principles  are  developed  and 
^^^Tated. 

^    The  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity  of  its  rules  and  definitions. 
^    The  logical  ana  satisfactory  explanations. 
I*    The  prominence  of  analysis  throughout  all  the  books. 
^'    The  practical  character  of  each  book. 

*•    The  being  based  upon  the  inductive  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to 
wnk  and  keason. 
7*   The  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

IP*  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  exami- 
AttioD,  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed  :  "  Primary,"  5  cents.  ••  Intellectual,"  10  cents. 
''Common  School/*  and  **  Treatise,"  20  cents  each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Publishers,  29  ComhUl,  Boston. 

my 


GUTOT'S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR   SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

JUp  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

**    North  America 6  50 

•*    Soath  America 6  50 

"  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projec),  ..12  00 

««    Europe, 8  00 

«*    Aria 10  00 

««    Africa 6  60 

««    Central  Europe 8  50 

«*    Oceanica. 6  00 


Classical  Maps. 

Hap  of  the  Roman  Empire $15  00 

**    Ancient  Greece 16  00 

««    Italia. 16  00 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

"    TheAncientCity  of  Athens.      2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

"    South  America 8  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

"    Asia 6  00 

"    Africa 4  60 

"    Oceanica 6  00 

"    the  Hemispheres. 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  "1 

"  North  America J 

**  South  America.... 

"  Central  Europe.... 

"  Asia y  per  set 

"  Africa. 

**  Europe 

"  The  World 

"  Oceanica 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admhuble  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountams,  valleys,  river^ 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  arc  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  dties  etc.,  etc. 


TiSTCM^NOAL  FROM  PROFiSS@B  A@AS3CS. 

From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saytag 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  land 
thus  far  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necesuty  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science.  In  fact^  it  is  the  simple  tmth,  that  no 
other  geographer  living  tinder  stands  the  relations  of  the  physical  featttre  of  our  mrth  ao  wtil,  or  burnt 
how  to  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof,  GvyoL 

L.  AQAJ9SIZ. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  27th,  1866. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  ProC  Qnyot*8  Series  ol 
Geographies. 

CHABLES  SOBIBarBR  &  CO. 


L 


Circular  with  full  description. 


'St\a«  ot  B«rle«  No.  8»  $10.OO  p«r  8ek 


SPEN'CERIA.nsr 

DOUBLE 

Elastic  Steel  Pens, 


-oQo- 


These  PENS  combine  Elasticity  of  Action  with  Smoothneu  of  Point  not 
Ibimd  in  other  pena,  and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN 
QUXIjIj  than  anything  hitherto  invented.  Are  uaed  in  all  of  the  principal 
OCDJ>4'a>d:EROIA.Ii  OOXiXiSGhES  in  the  UinTED  STATES,  and 
mre  pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Ctotrespondents  the 

BEST    PENS    MANUFACTURED. 

oQo 

We  make  Six  Numbers  of  Fens,  differing  in  flexibility  and  fineness  of  point,  adapted 
to  every  style  of  Writing,  as  follows : 

For  Accoontants'  and  Correspondents'  Use. 

No.  1.— COLLEGE  PEN. 
No.  2.— COUNTING-HOUSE  PEN. 
No.  3.— COMMERCIAL  PEN. 
No.  6.— SCHOOL  PEN. 


For  Schools  and  Teachers. 

No.  1.— COLLEGE  PEN. 

No.  2.— COUNTING-HOUSE  PEN. 

No.  6.— SCHOOL  PEN. 

No.  6.— FLOURISHING  PEN. 


For  Ladies'  Use. 

No.  4.-.LADIES*  EXTRA  PEN. 

No.  6.— SCHOOL  PEN. 

No.  6.— FLOURISHING  PEN. 


For  General  Writing. 

No.  I,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  6. 
0^  Sample  Gross,  assorted,  sent  by  mail  upon  the  receipt  of  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS 
GENERALLY. 


IVISON,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN    &   CO., 

48  «  60  WALKBB  8TBBBT,  NXW  YOBK. 


^VOROESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  languaffe  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.    It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  ths 

English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C.  C  Felton,  late  President  of  Harvard  CoOepe, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W.  Whetoell,  D.  2>.,  Master 

in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — That,  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Stunner, 


HILLARD'S   READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  {         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUege. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publieation  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  belieTed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popalarity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

(O*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Pttblishert, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Maas. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "Golden  Wreath"  ""Harp  of  Judah,"  ^c. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

CONTAINING 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  ATTRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^tkrd  Pnnto  '§^ukx  ^mp. 


This  New  Book  will  be  found  superior  to  all  rimilar  works,  in  many  points  essential  to 
its  success  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
the  Young.    The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children. 

The  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-wom — sung  through  a  dozen  books — ^but 

^tto  anil  Sparitling,  ^tiapteli  to  all  Occasions  anli  ^libe 
totti}  ti}e  Spirit  of  tfje  Eitnts. 

A  large  number  of  these  have  been  written  expressljr  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  are 
equally  good,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  though  comprising  many  which  on  accouut  of  their 
popularity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  yery  many 

Conipogitions  never  before  Pvilished  and  not  to  be  Found  in  any 

other  Book. 

All  who  have  examined  the  proofs  of  the  "  Merry  Chimes,"  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
nnqualified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 


50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Pablishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

ROSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  ChairSi 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(Sfreatls  ^uiierior  to  ans  inhWitll  ^ttttofovt  fRstti, 


07  An  illuitrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by 
otherwise. 
ETery  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  the  Bevere  House,)  BOSTON.  MASS. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 

^topper  l^gentj  in  |l|0k  fslanir. 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1866. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  116  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Sopplied  «t  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

DEALBB  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Xrerj'  Daaorlptlon  ofBOOK-BINDINa  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOKS  MAN. 
nTAOTUBXlD  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  aboTe  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  Soairs,  Eoilet  Strticles,  ISiit^  iTancs  (SoolrjS 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BY 

N.  BaKgs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET. 

ConstantU/  on  Hand  and  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices, 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND; 

M18CLLLANE0U8  BOOKS. 


oOo- 


Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New. 


BoisrisrEY's 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 


oOo- 


The  manufacturer,  after  years  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL 
WRITING  INK  to  the  public  senerally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ABTICLB, 
and  feels  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  estahliah  it  per- 
manently in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

Fira.      IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Seevnd.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 

USED. 
Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
Fmtrth.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifth.      IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 
use. 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOB  BHODE  I8LAKD. 


S.  B.  TJrbino's  Catalogue  of  Standard  Educational  Works, 

FOB  THB  STUD7  FOBXIGN  lULNOUJLamS. 

F  It  B  IT  O  H- 

Otto*8  French  Conversation  Grammar.      Thoroughljr  revised  by  Fred:  B6cher, 
Instructor  in  French  at  Harvard  College.    12ino,  cloth.     Price,  S1.75. 

L'Inhtructeur  de  L'Enpance.     (A  first  Book  for  Children  to  study  French.) 
By  L.  Boncoeur.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

Elementary  French  Reader.    By  Mad.  M.  Gibert.    12mo,  boards.    Price  40  cents. 

Lucie:    Familiar  Conversations  in  French  and  English,  for  Children.    ]2mo,  cloth. 
Price  90  cents. 

New  Guide  to  Modern  Conversation,  in  French  and  English.    By  Whitcomb  and 
Bellenger.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

Sadler's  Cours  db  Versions  ;   or,  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French. 
Annotated  and  revised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Gillette.    16mo.    Price,  $1.25, 

JEsov*8  Fables  in  French.    New  revised  edition.    16nio,  cloth.    Price,  75  cents. 

Historie  de  la  Mere  Michel  et  de  Son  Chat.      Par  Emilie  de  la  Bedolliere. 
With  a  Vocabulary.     16mo,  cloth.    Price,  76  cents. 

Le  Petit  Robinson  de  Paris.    Par  Madame  Foa.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

Trois  Mois  Sous  la  Neioe.     Par  Jaques  Porchat.     16mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 
Ouvrage  couronn^  par  1' Academie  Fran^aise. 

L'Htstorie  de  France.    Par  M.  Lame  Fleury.    16mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.50. 

Le  Clos-Pommier.    Par  Am6d^e  Achard.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  80  cent*. 

Soirees  Litteraires.    Causeries  de  Salon.    Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (n^e  Rollin). 
16mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

Practical  French  Instructor.    By  P.  W.  Gengembre.    Revised  edition.    90  cents. 


Otto*s  German  Contbraation  Grammar.  By  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  Otto.  Seventh  revised 
edition.    1  vol.,  I2mo,  cloth.    Price,  42.00. 

Introductory  Grammar.    By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  90  cents. 

Gehlrchueger's  Pronouncing  German  Dictionary.  16mo,  (841  pages,)  cloth. 
Price,  01.60. 

Die  Irrlichter.    Ein  Marchen.    12mo.    Price  60  cents. 

Veroissmeinnicrt.    Von  Putlitz.    With  English  Notes.    12mo.    Price  40  cents. 

La  Rabbiata.— Das  Mjedchbn  yon  Treppi.  Zwei  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse.  12mo. 
Price  35  cents. 

Immensee.    Novclle  von  Th.  Storm.    With  English  Notes.    12mo,  price  40. 

Faust.    Eine  Tragodie  von  Goethe.    Paper,  $1.00  ;  cloth.  $1.25. 

WiLHELM  Tell,  ein  Schausptel  von  Schiller.    Paper,  60  cents ;  cloth,  90  cents. 

EiNBR  Muss  Heirathen,  von  Wilhelmi;  and  Eioensinn,  von  Benedix.  Price  40  cts. 

Undine.    Ein  Marchen  von  De  La  Motte  Fouqu6    With  Vocabulary.     Price  50  cents. 


L.  B.  CuoRE.    Italian  Grammar.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


College  &txit&  of  ffLotstxn  JFrencfj  ^lagg* 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  B5cher.    12mo,  paper.    40  cents  each. 
I.    La  Bataille  db  Dameh.    Par  Scribe  et  Legouv^. 
II.    La  Maison  de  Penary  an.    Par  Jules  Sandeau. 

III.  La  Poudre  Aux  Yeux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Martin. 

IV.  Les  Petits  Oiseaux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Delacour. 
V.    La  Joie  Fait  Peur.    Par  Mme.  de  Girardin. 

VI.    Mademoiselle  de  la  Seioliere.    Par  J.  Sandeau. 

WITH  VOCABULARIES. 
Trois  Proyerbbs.    Par  Th.  Leclercq.    30  cents. 
Valerie.    Par  Scribe.    Price  25  cents. 
Lb  Village.    Par  O.  Feuillet.    25  cents. 
Le  Collier  de  Perles.    Par  Maz^res.    25  cents. 

MODEBN  FBSNCH  PIiATS  FOB  CHUiDBBN.     With  VoosbulwlM. 

La  Petite  Maman;  par  Mme.  de  M.  Lb  Bracelet;  par  Madame  de  Gaulle.  I2mo, 
paper.     Price  25  cents. 

La  Vieillb  Cousins.    Les  Ricochets.    12mo,  paper.    Price  25  cents. 

Le  Testament  db  Madame  Patural  ;  par  E.  Souvestre.  La  Dbmoisbllb  vm  St. 
Ctr.     12mo,  paper.    25  cents. 

Nsw- Year's  Day  (with  Vocabulary).    For  translation  into  French,  l6mo,  paper.  90qw 
D&«  Bixmbr's  Elements  of  Design.    With  36  Plates.    Price  $8.00. 
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RESIDENT   EDITORS     DEPARTMENT. 


Wb  are  sure  that  many  of  our  subscribers  will  thank  us  for  inserting  the  following   ^q 
eral  explanation  of  the  **  Clock  Question,"  which  we  take  from  Eaton's  Higher  Arit&& 
tic.    We  haye  not  seen  in  any  other  work  an  attempt  even  at  an  explanation.     T7] 
who  have  not  examined  Eaton's  Arithmetic  will  find  many  things  which  will  repay  ' 
well  for  the  perusal.    It  is  a  complete  treatise  on  the  subject  of  numbers,  and  for  eoc 
ness  and  thoroughness  of  explanation  is  not  surpassed. — [Eds. 

"  At  what  time  between  12  and  1  o'clock  will  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  i 
make  equal  acute  angles  with  the  line  extending  from  the  centre-staff  to  12?    An.a 
66  6-13  m.  past  12. 

Analysis.— At  half-past  12  the  minute-hand  ia 
and  the  hour-hand  is  at  hf,  half-way  Arom  12  to  1. 
if  the  hour  hand  would  sUnd  still  at  A'  while-  the 
ute-hand  moved  forward  to  it,  half-way  from  11 
27i  minutes  from  the  point  6,  the  hands  would  hawc 
required  positions;   but,  while  the  minute-hand  ia 
vancing,  the  hour-hand  p;oe8  from  A/  to  A ;  .  •  •  the  i 
.  ^  ute-hand  must  stop  at  t  as  much  short  of  t'/  as  A  m  S9  ia 
'     advance  of  hf ;  t.  «.  the  hour  and  minute  hands  to^e**  her 
move  over  the  space  represented  bv  27^  minutes  on      the 
dial ;  but  the  hour  and  minute  hands  together  mowe  ^rer 
13  spaces  while  the  minute-hand  alone  moves  owe-r  12 
spaces ;  hence  the  proportion :  13:12::  27im. :  25  5-1  S«^i 
the  number  of  minutes  beyond  half-past  12  when^     the 
hands  will  have  the  required  positions. 
At  what  time  between  6  and  6  o'clock  do  the  hour  «nd 
minute  hands  make  equal  acute  angles  with  the  line,  from  12  to  6  ? 

At  what  time  between  2  and  3  o'clock  do  the  hour  and  minute  hands  point  in  oppo*^^ 
directions  ? 

At  a  certain  time  between  8  and  9  o'clock  the  minute-hand  was  between  9  an^  '^• 
Within  an  hour  afterwards  the  hour  and  minute  hands  had  changed  places.  Wha^  '^*' 
the  first-mentioned  time  ? 


FIELD'S 


STORE, 

No.  206  Westminster  St.,  Cor""^** 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I     - 


At  this  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medieines, 
Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  ftc. 


Field* 8  Casterine  Hair  Tonicy  Field* 8  Orange  Flower  and 
Tooth  Pa8tey  Field  8  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache^  Field*  8  Cam^  ~ 


^r^^ 


Qlycerine  Ice^  Dyer* 8  Healing  Embrocation^  and  other  valuojUe  T^^^^^^i 
rations.  Aho^  Field 8  SODA,  with  hi8  unrivalled  Cream  S^g^^ ' 
and  the  celebrated  KISSINGFN  WATER. 

Readers  of  The  Schoolmaster,  and  the  public  generally,  are  respectftdly  invited    '^ 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


TELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

Thit  hook,  though  it  has  been  ready  hut  a  few  weekSf  has  heen  adopted  for  cUl  the  Puh- 
4)ols  of  Boston,  in  place  of  Warren  Colbum*s  First  Lessons^  for  tM  whole  State  qf 
mia,  and  for  many  important  towns. 


Extract  from  the  Preface^ 
e  Pestalozzian  or  Inductiye  Method  of  teaching  the  science  of  numbers  is  now  uni- 
It  approved  by  intelligent  teachers.  The  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  apply  this 
d  to  Mental  Arithmetic  resulted  in  the  publication  Colbubn*8  Fikst  Lessons,  & 
irhose  success  has  not  exceeded  its  merit.  It  was,  however,  a  useful  experiment 
than  a  perfect  realization  of  the  Inductive  System  of  Instruction.  That  the  sub- 
it  books  of  the  same  class  and  purpose  have  failed  to  correct  its  defects,  and  thus 
Jie  demand  it  created,  is  due  evidently  to  their  departure  ftrom  the  true  theory  as 
•ped  and  exemplified  by  Festalozzi. 

e  HUthor  of  this  work  nas  endeavored  to  improve  upon  all  his  predecessors,  by  ad- 
\  more  closely  than  even  Colburn  did  to  the  original  method  of  the  great  Swiss 
.tor,  and  by  presenting,  at  the  name  time,  in  a  practical  and  attractive  form,  such 
vements  in  the  application  of  his  principles  as  have  stood  the  test  of  enlightened 
ence. 

Extract  from  the  Boston  Text-Book  Committee* s  Report,  June,  1864. 
ton*s  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  formed  upon  the  same  plan,  drawn  from  the  same 
*,  as  Colburn*s,  viz.,  from  Festalozzi.^  It  is  more  gradually  progressive  than  Col- 
thus  avoiding  some  of  the  abrupt  transitions  which  occur  in  his  work.  The  exer- 
n  Abstract  Numbers  are  more  broken  up,  and  more  largely  interspersed  with  prac- 
uestions ;  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  pupil  is  awakened  and  weariness  avoided. 
^  matter  of  Definitions,  and  the  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  the  examples 
ating  each,  it  is  an  improvement  upon  Colburn,  and  the  whole  subject  of  Percent- 
treated  in  a  much  more  comprehensive  manner,  and  the  illustrations  and  applica- 
cnore  various.  The  book  is  better  printed  and  better  bound  than  Colburn ;  indeed, 
I  proportion  as  one  approves  of  Colbuin's  First  Lessons,  he  must  the  more  approve 
ton's  Intellectual,  which  is,  in  fact,  simply  Colburn  out-Cotbumed, 

From  the  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster, 
bas  all  of  the  jewels  of  the  excellent  old  Colburn,  with  the  modem  improvements 
Lfally  set.    It  is  a  triumphant  success  in  the  production  of  a  progressive  work  for 
I  learners. 

Eaton's  Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics, 

ADAPTED  TO  THE  BEST  MODE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

D  IN  ALL  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  ^OSTON. 

I.  EATON'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

II.  EATON'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 

III.  EATON'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

IV.  EATON'S  NEW  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

THIS  SERIES  IS  DISTINGUISHED  BY 

^he  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all  the  principles  are  developed  and 
;ted. 

^be  clearness,  precision,  and  brevity  of  its  rules  and  definitions. 
I^e  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations. 
|l^e  prominence  of  analysis  throughout  all  the  books. 
the  practical  character  of  each  book. 
^e  being  based  upon  the  inductive  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to 

^  d  REASON. 

^e  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

*opiES  OF  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  exami- 
C3n  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed  :    '*  Primary,"  5  cents.     **  Intellectual,"  10  cents, 
^on  School,"  and  **  Treatise,"  20  cents  each. 

OGARD  &  THOMPSON,  PubUshers,  29  Cornhm,  Boston. 

my 


GUTOT'S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR   SCHOOLS. 


»  #  «    »  »  * 


Series  No.  I. 

Map  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

"    South  America 6  60 

"  The  World,  (Merc.  Projec),  ..12  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

"    Asia 10  00 

"    Africa 6  60 

"    Central  Europe 8  60 

"    Oceanica. 6  00 


Classical  Maps. 

Map  of  the  Roman  Empire $15  00 

**    Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

"    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.      2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  60 

**    South  America 3  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

"    Asia 6  00 

"    Africa 4  60 

"    Oceanica 6  00 

"    the  Hemispheres. 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  "1 

"  North  America J 

"  South  America.... 

"  Central  Europe.... 

"  Asia ^  per  set 

"  Africa 

"  Europe 

"  The  World 

"  Oceanica 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountains,  vaUeys,  river^ 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  sur&ce,  are  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  dtiee  etc.,  etc 


From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  he^tation  hi  aayhig 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  far  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necesmty  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science.  In  fact^  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  w 
other  goognpher  living  tinder  stands  the  relations  of  the  physical  featttre  of  our  earth  so  welly  or  hmomt 
how  to  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof.  GwfoL 

L.  AQASSIZ. 

Cambridge,  Mass,,  March  27th,  1866. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Prof.  Gnyot's  Series  d 
Geographies. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


*  Send  for  Circular  with  full  description. 


?Tlo«  of  Seriea  No.  8»  $16.00  p«r  8«t. 


SPEN^CERIA.]Sr 

DOUBLE 

Elmtic  Steel  Pens, 


-oOo- 


These  PENS  oombine  Elasticity  of  Action  with  Smoothness  of  Point  not 
fbund  in  other  pens,  and  are  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  real  SWAN 
QUUilj  than  anything  hitherto  invented.  Are  used  in  all  of  the  principal 
OOa>.fl"a>d:EROIA.Ii  OOXiXiSGhES  in  the  UNITED  STATES,  and 
are  pronounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Ck>tresi>ondents  the 

BEST    PENS    MANUFACTURED. 

oQo  ' 

TVe  make  Six  Numberi  of  Pens,  differing  in  flexibility  and  fineness  of  point,  adapted 
to  eTery  style  of  Writing,  as  follows : 

For  Accountants'  and  Correspondents'  Use. 

No.  1.— COLLEGE  PEN. 
No.  2.— COUNTING-HOUSE  PEN. 
No.  3.— COMMERCIAL  PEN. 
No.  6.— SCHOOL  PEN. 


For  Schools  and  Teachers. 

No.  1.— COLLEGE  PEN. 

No.  2.— COUNTING-HOUSE  PEN. 

No.  6.— SCHOOL  PEN. 

No.  6.— FLOURISHING  PEN. 


For  Ladies'  Use. 

No.  4.— LADIES'  EXTRA  PEN. 

No.  6.— SCHOOL  PEN. 

No.  6.— FLOURISHING  PEN. 


For  General  Writing. 

Noi  I,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No.  5. 
03^  Sample  Grou,  assorted,  sent  by  mail  upon  the  receipt  of  $2. 


FOR  SALE  BY  BOOKSELLERS  AND  STATIONERS 
GENERALLY. 


IVISON,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN    &   CO., 

48  «  80  WAIiB3BB  8TB3CBT,  miW  YOBX. 


AVOROESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  Unguase  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — ^by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th» 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C  C.  Felton,  late  President  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Wheteell,  D.  D.,  Matter 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thot,  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College, 

Sd  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Stunner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  S         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUege. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publieatioii  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

(O*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  Author  of  the  ''Golden  Wreath"  '■'Harp  of  Judah,"  ^c. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

COKTAININO 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  ATTRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^^kral  fittntai  |P0pIar  ^mp. 


Th\B  New  Book  will  be  found  superior  to  all  rimilar  works,  in  many  points  essential  to 
its  success  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
the  Young.    The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children. 

The  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sung  through  a  dozen  books — ^but 

0t^  ant  SparitUns,  ^lisqpteli  to  all  Occasions  anH  9libe 
Initii  ti)e  Spirit  of  tije  Eimeis. 

A  large  number  of  these  have  been  written  expressljr  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  are 
equally  good,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  thouph  comprising  many  which  onaccouutof  their 
popularity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  very  many 

Compositions  never  before  Published  and  not  to  be  Found  in  any 

other  Book. 

All  who  have  examined  the  proofs  of  the  **  Merry  Chimes,"  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
unqualified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 


50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO., 

Pablishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


ROSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.  W.  ROSS'  PATENT  mK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(iEfreatls  Superior  to  ans  ItnhWBitll  f^eretoiore  tRsHi. 


(CrAn  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Erery  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  the  Aevere  House.)  BOBTOV,  MA88. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


n.   BAN68   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCEIPTIONS  EECEIVED  FOE  NEAELY  BVEEY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Bates. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

DBALBH  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FOETH. 

Xhrary  Deioription  of  BOGK-BrNDTNG'  Done,  ftnd  BIiANK  BOOKS  MAN. 
UTAOTUBED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  eonneetion  with  the  aboTe  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

^erfumerS'  Soanis,  toilet  ^xtidtsi,  ISiitii  jTancs  (SEfootfS 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N.  BaKgs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET. 


Constantlf/  mi  Hand  and  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  PriceSj 

School  Books,.^ 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND; 

MI8CULANE0US  BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New-i^  '' 


BONNEY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING 

f    The  manufacturer,  after  years  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAI-^^^^-a 

WRITING  INK  to  the  public  generally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ABTICL^^-^^ 

and  feels  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  establiah  it  pe^**-^^^ 
manently  in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

Firgt.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Second.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRS'T'  ^ 

USED. 
Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURU^-^^ 

PALE. 
Fmaih.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifih.      IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  thc^^  -^-^ 

°^  FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOB  BHODB  ISLAITO.  ^  *-*" 


} 


8.  R.  Urbino's  Catalogue  of  Standard  Educational  Works, 

FOB  THB  BTITDT  FOBBiaN  IiANaUAaEB. 

Orro's  Fkbkch  Conyersation  Grammar.      Thoroughly  revised  by  Fred:  Bdcher, 
Instx-uctor  in  French  at  Harvard  College.    l2mo,  cloth.    Price,  31*75. 

IL«*Xjif  STRUCTBUR  DE  L'Enpance.     (A  first  Book  for  Children  to  study  French.) 
Bj  IL*.   Boncoeur.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

Sz«K3CBNTARY  FRENCH  READER.    By  Mad.  M.  Oibert.    12mo,  boards.    Price  40  cento. 

X^TTOZB:    Familiar  Conversations  in  French  and  English,  for  Children.    ]2mo,  elotb. 
Prio«  OOcenU. 

^  ^'^r    Guide  to  Modern  Conterbation,  in  French  and  English.    By  Whitcomb  and 
Bellen^er.    16mo,  cloth.    Price,  $1.00. 

S<^x>r.xR*8  CouRS  DB  Vbbsions  ;   or.  Exercises  for  Translating  English  into  French. 
Aii«o«^.ted  and  revised  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Gillette.    16mo.    Price,  $1.26. 

:^^ox»*8  Fables  in  French.    New  revised  edition.    16nio,  cloth.    Price,  75  cenU. 

nxsToRiE  DB  LA  Merb  Michel  et  DB  SoN  Chat.      Par  Emilie  de  la  Bedolliere. 
"W^*^**^   afc.  Vocabulary.     lOmo,  cloth.    Price,  76  cents. 

J^K    I^ETTT  Robinson  de  Paris.    Par  Madame  Foa.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  90  cents. 

T».ox«  Mois  Sous  LA  Neioe.     Par  Jaques  Porchat.     16mo,  cloth.     Price  90  cents. 
0^'^*'*>^«  couronne  par  I'Acaci^mie  Fran^aise. 

J-«*H'B«TORiB  DB  France.    Par  M.  Lame  Fleury.    16mo,  cloth.    Price  $1.60. 

^»    Olos-Pommier.    Par  Am^d^c  Achard.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  80  cents, 
^0"t»B8  LiTTERAiRBS.    Causcries  de  Salon.    Par  Madame  C.  R.  Corson  (n^e  Rollin). 
l®™o*   cloth.    Price  90  cenU. 

*^»-A.c5iicAL  French  Instructor.    By  P.  W.  Gengembre.    Revised  edition.    90  cents. 


^yr'T'€^*B  German  Contbrsation  Grammar.    By  Rev.  Dr.  Emil  Otto.    Seventh  revised 
•dAtiom-    1  vol.,  12mo,  cloth.    Price,  i«.00. 

I^i^T'ia.oDucTORT  GRAMMAR.    By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo,  cloth.    Price,  90  cents, 
_Okmx8chl*oer*8  Pronouncing  German  Dictionary.     16mo,  (841  pages,)  cloth. 
Prtce,  ^1.50. 

I>x:r    Ieelichter.    Ein  Marchen.    12mo.    Price  60  cents. 

^RSLOissMEiNNiCHT.    Von  Puilitz.    With  English  Notcs.    12mo.    Price  40  cents. 
X-A.  XtABBiATA.— Das  Madcbsn  VON  Trbppi.    Zwei  Novellen  von  Paul  Heyse.    12mo. 
Price  36  cents. 

4**>««N8BB.    Novelle  von  Th.  Storm.    With  English  Notes.    12mo,  price  40. 
^.uaT.    Eine  Tragodie  von  Goethe.    Paper.  $1.00  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 
Wir.HEi.M  Tell,  ein  Schauspiel  von  Schiller.    Paper,  60  cents ;  cloth.  90  cents. 
KI2VS&  Muss  Heiratren,  von  Wilhelmi;  and  Eiobnsinn.  von  Benedix.  Price  40  cts. 
iii*i>ix^    Ein  Marchen  von  De  La  Motte  Fouqu6    With  Vocabulary.     Price  60  cenU. 

^  ^'  OroRE.    Italian  Grammar.    12mo,  cloth.    Price  $2.00. 


College  SeriejB  of  JHolrern  JFrencfj  ^lagg^ 

^^^li  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  B6cher.    12mo,  paper.    40  cents  each. 
Il^'      X.A  Bataille  DB  Dameh.    Par  Scribe  et  Legouvd. 
Ill'      $^^  Maison  de  Penarvan.    Par  Jules  Sandeau. 
I\r*       -J^A.  PouDRE  Aux  Ybux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Martin. 
V*       J-ES  Petits  Oiseaux.    Par  Mm.  Labiche  et  Delacour. 
Vr'       J-A  JoiE  Fait  Peur.    Par  Mme.  de  Girardin. 

Mademoiselle  db  la  Seioliere.    Par  J.  Sandeau. 

X^^  WITH  VOCABULARIES. 

V^^^     Proterbbs.    Par  Th.  Leclercq.    30  cents. 
L^^^^^iB.    Par  Scribe.    Price  26  cenU. 
I.^  *T  ^Xlaoe.    Par  0.  Feuillet.    26  cents. 

^Xlier  de  Pbrlbs.    Par  Maz^res.    26  cents. 

I^^^X)EBir  VBBNOH  PIiAYB  FOB  OHHiDBBN.     With  VooabuluiM. 


PM>e^      ^nriTB  Maman;  par  Mme.  de  M.    Lb  Bracelet;  par  Madame  de  Gaulie.    12mo, 

ItA.  ^^    Price  26  cents. 
^^  ^^    X^^yillb  Cousinb.    Le8  Ricochets.    12mo,  paper.    Price  26  cents. 
^^^      -^l^stambnt  DB  Madame  Patural;  par  E.  Souvestre.     La  Dbmoisellb  ]»  St. 

^  ^^mo,  paper.    26  cents. 

**^,^^ 

1^^      ^  aTEAR's  DAT  (with  Vocabulary).    For  translation  into  French,  16mo,  paper.  30o. 
*"   -^immbr's  Elbmbnts  of  Design.    With  36  Plates.    Price  $9.00. 


/^ 


1865.       f%^^2^.)       1865. 


Thii  remarkable  System  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  eneouniging  eiremnstances. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  while  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
yitality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that. 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every  grade. 

It  is  plain ;   it  is  Practical ;  it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  enyious  rivals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  18  THB  MOST  oaioiNAL  SYSTEM :  putting  old  fogy  systems  hort  de  combat^  and  worn,' 

Sesting  the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  revised  {revisions  with  the  vain 
ope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  first  sjrstem 
containing  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.  It  is  the  only  ststbm  givins. specific 
instructions  upon  each  copt,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  views  and  method 
of  teaching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

wherever  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Begents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  used  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 
USE  THE  BEST,— It  cosU  no  more,  and  you  will  feel  more  bespectablb  for  it. 

IT  COMPRISES:  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, $176 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship,     -       -       -       -        -       $1  76 

III.  A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, $1  60 

lY.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  dos.  01  80 

y.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &e.,  -       -       -        01  60 

YI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System -  26 

YII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  gl  76 

Ladies',  per  gross,     -       -       01  26 
YIII.  A  System  of  Guide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  ....  26 

Specimen  Copy  Books  tree  bv  first  post  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  each  number  other 
articles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 
817  &  819  Broadway,  New  Tork  City. 

N.  B — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  "Teaehe^^ 
Guide "  by  return  mail.    Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  Offieers^^^^^ 
Directors,  or  by  any  Teachers'  Association  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  t»^      ^ . 
choice  of  any  of  the  articles  above  enumerated. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Sclioolsi  Academies  and  Colleges, 

FUBIiIBHBD    BY    OBOBB7   &   AINBWOBTH, 

Successors  to  Cbosbt  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
Buage  in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  01.75 ;  Greek  Lessons,  price 
90  cents ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  $1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 

A  PREPARATORY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa- 

Er  for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
atin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.     By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.    12mo.    Price,  $2.50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

By  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 
HENSHAW'S  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
$1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  ChampUn,  President  of  WaterYille  Col- 

lege.  Me.    $1.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents ; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents ;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers.  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen,  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
LADREYT'S  MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH   READER;    or   Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
and  Improred  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
S.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cenU. 
HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 
Books.     Adapted  to  Pajson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship, 
by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  pf  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Academy. 
Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj — 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BRIDOHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series ; 
with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  ita  great  popularity,  notwith- 
•tanding  the  attempU  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     it  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
bas  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
"visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Ita  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 
^™^to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Coj^/'Books,  which  include  a  regularlT 
graded  system  of  instruction,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  Linet,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
^ope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Payson. 
*^pntoii  4  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writinff  Tablets,  a  new  and 
edV^  t  ixiethod  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elementa.  Design- 
shi'n'      •'•-t«sching.    5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 

Pt  in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  terttten  form., 
''Uie    **^*'»^io'*  o'  ^e  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  Systam  of  Penmanship,  which 
^_       '^^'^•t  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Ita  merita 
0  %  ^^^^ed  ita  Introduction  into  every  Stata  in  the  Union. 
*^j  ^^^ chers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 
_,^^^^>BB7  A  AZBTSWOBTH,  Fubltahers,  U7  Washington  Street,  Boston.   / 
^^  ^^mpleta  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneons  Books  ftirnished  if  appU«d  foi. 


THE   IMPROVED 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  IL 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  {Newly  Illiutrated) 64  Pagm. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 112  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     •*  *•         218  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INlJiRMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 256  •« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illtutrated) 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,   {Improved) 432  •• 

THE  PROGRESSI VE  FIFTH  RE  A  DER,  ( Improved) 604  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  {Old  Edition) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  £(1*11.168  " 
(Hj*  Persons  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Booka,  haTing  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paom  of  new  amd 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefullv  revtsed,  enusryed^  amd 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Keader  has  been  iasaed. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varii  d  and  peculiarly  appropriate  aeleetioiiav 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes  ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requiriiw 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choiGeet  apef 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  SeteetioiUt  *o 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  suggei- 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  anil  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facta,  trutlUt 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  Tihatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,^  well  as  the  btMt,  in  the  market. 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  iMPROYBD  EDITION  OF  THE  Pbooressiye  Series  OF  Text-Book8,  as  it  Can  be  naed 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progree- 
sive  Series,  w?iO  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
books, will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  fkom  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  PubliUhcr 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  Intro 
duction  of  the  Speller.    Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

f[T  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READBR. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  CornhlU,  Boston. 


RJEA.DYI 

SHAW   &   ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLETING 

The  Comprelicnsive  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Snijject-niatter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration. 

It  N  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in  past 
§gtt  i»  made  to  assist  in  developing  the  subject  now.* 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Dcscriptive,  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Political 
Gtography,  hence 

It  coiuhines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its  class. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands,— ra  feature 
cf  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  Relief  Maps  arc  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to 

r  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  arc  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

Mure  briefly,  the  work  is  novei  in  nearly  atl  respects. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school  officers,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


SUE'S  FRENCH  METHOD. 

A  SEW  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLKCTUAL  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  FRENCH, 
grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings  ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Chapsal,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  Schools.    $1.60. 

BXEXCISES  ON  THE  FRENCH  SYNTAX;  or.  Practice  of  the  New  Practical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  to  make  direct  ap- 
plication of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations  made  from  the  French  Syntax. 
12mo.    75  cents. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  II.  Arranged  as  a  Guide 
for  the  Construction  of  Frcuch  Sentences  completing  the  system  of  the  Piactical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    ^1.5C). 

A  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who.  after  completing 
the  reguLir  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongue. 
12mo.    7o  cents. 

I  The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  course.  By  Jean  B.  Sue,  A.  M., 
ifBrmerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Soreze. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


*riider  this  head  are  reductions  of  the  iplobe  of  Bebaim,  constructed  while  Columbus  was  on  hi» 

t  forage  to  America ;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  Schooer,  In  15S0.    Fac  similei  of  the 

.rinal  globes,  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  colors  on  heavy  print  paper,  Sx3  feet,  are  published  in 

Jfliah,  at  #8.00  for  the  set  of  three.     Persons  of  antiquarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  thest; 

IttimKiuctioiis.     Agents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  terms. 


WEBvStERVS 

UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY 


EVERY  FAMILY  AND  EVERY  STUDENT 

.^illOl'LI)    IIAVK 

WEBSTER'S  NEW  DICTIONARY. 

"  Elymolof^irjil  part  rt'iimrkiihly  wull  (lon»\  *  *  Wo  have  had  no  English  Die- 
tiouary  nearly  fo  pooil  in  this  resiH'ct." — X.  Am.  AV«vVic,  Jan.,  1865. 

"  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  host  .Dictionary  that  either  England  or  Americft  cm 
hoas.t.'* — yaiioniU  Quarteriif  livi'ttw^  Oci.^  1804. 

**No  English  scholar  can  dispense  with  this  work." — Bihliotheca  Sacra,  Jan,^  1865. 

**  Truly  a  yfinjumn  OpnH^  a  nionninent  of  industry,  rest?arch  and  erudition,  worthy 
the  most  cordial  n-cognition  and  the  highrst  pniise  of  all  who  write,  xspeak,  or  study 
the  English  language." — Kvawj,  Quart.  JUvlvin^  Jan.,  ISO.';. 

"In  its  general  accuracy,  ooinpleteni^ss,  and  practical  utility, — the  work  is  one 
which  MOW*'  mho  raul  or  trritv  otn  /icuajorinnrd  afford  to  dhpente  ttithJ*^ — Atlantic 
Month! t/ J  Xov.y  lOrtl. 

"Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  confident  that  no  other  living  language  has  a  Diction- 
.iry  whirh  so  fully  and  faithfully  sets  fm-th  its  present  condition  as  this  Ia9t  edition  of 
Web-^tor  «lo«'S  that  of  our  writt«'n  and  spokrn  English  tongue." — Harper**  Maffozint, 
Jan.,  18t'».*). 

"TiiK  Xkw  W'khster  is  gl»»rious — it  is  perfect — it  distance?*  and  defies  competition — 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  di;sired.  As  a  monuinent  of  literary  labor,  or  as  a  busim^si 
enterpri<<e,  niagiiifieent  in  conception  and  alnitivt  fauhh*ss  in  execution,  I  think  il 
eipially  admirable."— »A  Jf.  litri/mnnd,  LL.  /.>.,  I'rcni   VtiMar  (^ollrffe, 

"Thk  N'kw  Wkbstkii. — Tho  immense  and  invaluable  additions  to  the  original  ex- 
celli'iiee  of  the  dirlionary,  the  careful  retrenchment  of  whatever  errors  had  l»een 
char<real)l<*  in  formiM*  editions,  and  tho  just  and  liberal  cour.<e  adopted  in  pretK^uting 
a  vonspr.'hi.'<  of  all  wonls  on  wliieli  eminent  authorities  bespeak  a  divided  usage, 
whetlHM"  in  orthography  or  orthiepy ;  thi-sr,  together  \\ith  the  unsurpassed  accuracy 
an«l  lulhu'ss  of  the  definitions  appiMidi'd  to  nil  important  terin.s,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment ot  knowl«Mliri»,  besiili's  the  strict  scrutiny  to  whi«'h  the  whole  department  of 
etymolojry  has  lu'cn  subjc'cted. — rend«T  this  new  edition  of  the  dictionary  the  noble^t 
contribution  to  sci«Mice,  to  literature,  ami  to  education  as  deiH'ndent  on  an  adequate 
kuowliMJiri'  cif  the  English  language,  that  the  combined  labors  of  editors  and  publish- 
ers have  yet  produced.*' — Pr**/.   Wiilimn  I^hssiH,,  Ltniftixtrr^  JAim.,  J'\b.  1-1,  1865. 

"The  Pictionary  as  it  now  .>iands  betbrt*  the  public,  is.  in  many  re.««peets,  and  tracing 
i*  from  iL- orii^in,  till' gr«Mfi*-:t.  literary  work  which  .Vmcrica  has  ever  pro4lucod.*' — 
f'r"/.  r.  E.  S/ofit;  Xor.,  l^i'.J. 

** Tlic  work  is  reallv  a  credit  to  tlie  tiirjc  and  to  the  countrv.*' — H.  bhclton  Jfackeih 

■M.    l.l..     I). 

roiitaiitiug  ont'-Hl'ih  mon-  matt«M'  tbari  (oiiiirr  JMlition.-. 
Trum  New  Eb'tirtitypc  lMat«'>  and  tin*  Hiv.  r>id«»  Tri'ss. 

I\  0\E  VOL.  OF  1830  ROVIL  QJARTO  PltiGS, 

A\I>  IN*  VAKlors  STYLES  nl'  COMMON   AM»  ELEGANT  BlNDlNi';. 
*'6ET  THE  LATE3T.*'     **GET  TlliZ  DEST."     ''GET  WSBST8&" 

Published  by  G.  &  0.  MEIl'llAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Si»'.A^  VA'   \\.\.  YAW^USV'.Ll.KUS 
S;»"ci/»ii'ii   page--  of  tin-  lUuslvaV.nv..'  awX  *»\Vy  v.vw  ^v^\\\\\\»a  VC\  \a<i  %^\VLqu  appU- 
tiitin.i  (II  »In.»  pul»li.-lnrs. 
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In  DicffOHftrifK,  V/*  conjest, 

nV/o  t/cfMh  Webitter^ft  Gkt?  tiik  UK.**!. 

aKT    TIIE     BEST. 

Every  Family  and  Every  Student 

Sllon.I)    IIAVK 

WEBSTER'S  New  Dictionary, 

^WITH    3000    ILI-TJSTIiA.TI02>TS- 


HT  Thp  bc*.t  Knf;li>i|i  Dirtionnrv,  (1)  in  it^  Etymolooiks;  «o  way*  the  Xorlh  Amfri- 
raii  Review  for  January.  1^0.5  ;  (2)  V oca iir laky;  has  111,000  words —  V.  ,0n  more  than 
any  otiicr  Kntflish  Dictionary:  (.*{)  Deiimtions  ;  alnays  cxccUini^  in  thi«.  made  now 
KtiJI  more  valuaWU':  (.*»)  PiuiNrxriATioN  :  Prof.  KutKcU,  the  eminent  orthorpist,  declare* 
the  revised  We]»ster  ♦*  the  noblest  contribution  to  si-ience,  literature  and  education  •  • 
yet  produeed  *';  (6)  Pktouial  Ilu  stra*i>ns  ;  (7)  Tahlk«,  one  of  ^hieh,  that  of  Ficti- 
tious NanieR,  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  volume;  (8)  is  the  LvTEST;  (Oj  in  Mkchamcal 
KxFi  UTiox  ;  (10)  the  LaK(;i>t  single  volume  ever  published. 

In  ©nr  >'olumr  of  1850  JJowal  Quarto  Images, 

And  in  Various  Common  and  Fine  BindinRS. 

•'(//rr  Tin:  LiTEsrr  **(;!: r  riii:  nrcsrr  ^uncr  WKiismnr 

Published  by  O.  \-  C.  MKURlAM,  Sprin^tioUl,  M  is^.    Solo  hy  all  Bookski.lf.r^. 
dr^"'  Specimen  pact's  of  Illustrations  and  other  new  features  will  be  sent  on  appliealioD 
to  the  publisher"*. 

•*  In  our  opinion,  it  is  the  best  Dictionary  that  either  Enslnnd  or  America  can  boast." 
— Xationnl  (^unrttrly  Ucvitti\  Orf.,  18f)4. 

•*  No  Kn;;lish  scholar  can  dispense  with  this  work."— ^/7»//oMrCfi  Sacnt,  Jan.,  LSft-i. 

**  Truly  a  Mtujtwm  Optis^  a  monument  of  industry,  research  and  erudition,  worthy 
the  mo<(t  cordial  recognition  and  the  highest  praise  of  all  who  write,  speak,  or  btudy  the 
Kngli<(h  language."— /iiY/m;,  Quart.  Uen'fir,  Jan.,  IWi.). 

••  In  its  general  accuracy,  coni])leteness,  and  practical  utility. — the  work  ij«  one  whicn 
ni»«t  ir/io  rcafi  or  irntr  rnn  h tun' forward  afford  to  tlispnitv  irifh.** — .l/Ai/iZ/V  Moafhty,  Sot., 
IhfU. 

•*  Viewed  as  a  whole,  we  are  confident  that  no  other  living  language  has  a  Dictionary 
which  80  fully  and  faithfully  sets  forth  its  present  condition  as  this  latit  edition  of  Weh«er 
does  that  of  our  written  and  spoken  Knglisli  toni;ue.'* — Ifarper't  Marin  zinc,  Jan.,  1<6»5. 

**Thk  Nkw  VVkhster  is  glori«>us — it  is  perfect — it  distances  and  defies  competition- 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  a  monument  of  literary  labor,  or  ai*  a  businesa  enter- 
prise,  magnificent  in  conception  and  almont  fatiltle-is  in  execution,  I  think  it  equally 
admirable." — ,/.  //.  Haywtmd,  I.L.  />„  /'/v.-c.  Vassar  Colhyv. 


WEBSTKRS*  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIKS,  Vi/:  — 1.  The  Primary.  2.  CVwrnwi 
Si'hiMtL     li.  Hiijh  SchiMfi,     4.  Avadtmic.      'y.  t'oanti/if/  llouxe,     6.   I'niceraity, 

These  popular  School  Dictionaries,  ha%ing  been  thoroughly  revised,  being  ext^nsivtrly 
regarded  as  the  %Standard  authority  in  Orthography,  Definition,  and  Proouui  iation,  and 
TIIK  BEST  Dictionaries  in  use,  are  respectfully  coininindcd  to  teachers  and  others.  They 
arc  much  more  extensively  sold  and  u^ed  than  all  others  combined. 

(tr  Webster'*  School  l)ietionaries  arc  published  and  sold  by  MASON  *  HAMLIN, 
274  Washington  street,  Boston  ;  MASON  BROTHERS,  New  York  ;  J.  W.  LirPlNCOTT 
\  CO.,  Philadoli-hia.     Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 


3'?' Twenty- five  copies  of  WiinsrKR's  Nkw  iLU'sTUATr.D  Dictionaiiy  have  jn.<*t 
been  placed  in  as  many  of  the  Boston  Pulilic  Schools,  by  the  School  Hoard  of  that  city. 

fT  r  The  State  of  Maryland  having  rei-ently  cstabli?  hed  a  Free  School  System,  its  Slate 
Board  of  Ivlucatinn  hasjiist  adopted  Webster's  Series  of  Dictionaries  as  the  standard, 
and  for  exclusiv*'  use  in  the  public  srhools  of  that  State. 

llj"  Nearly  ev«'iy  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  Union,  or  corres- 
ponding oOicer,  where  su#h  an  one  exist*!,  lias  recommended  Webster's  Dictionary  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Atnong  them  are  those  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Verraont,*Ma»M- 
rhnsrtt'i,  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  New  York.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Maryland, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  IWinois,  Mxshihuv,  Mvc.lvivjan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
yorth  Carolina,'  Alabama,  CaVifoTuui,  jxtvA  ;\\so  VV.vwvv^a— Y'^V^'S'XX.TllUEE  in  all. 
September,   l.s»;.>.  ^^ 


THE 

RHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOLMASTER. 

AUGUST  AND  SEFTEMBEB,  1865. 


VOIiUMlB    BliBVBN.  NUMBERS  EIGHT  AND  NINE. 


BEIilQIOUB    XNBTBUCTION    IN    SCHOOI<S. 

/ 

BT  HEZEKIAU   BITTTERWORTII. 

The  youth  is  exposed  to  the  temptation  of  skepticism.  His  evil 
propensities  clamor  for  indulgence  and  seek  an  excuse ;  his  judgment 
18  immature,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  correspond- 
ing teachings  of  nature  and  of  God's  moral  government,  is  imperfect. 
Some  young  persons  are  constitutionally  skeptical,  and  many  anxious 
to  know  the  truth  and  to  practice  it,  are  perplexed  with  the  argu- 
ments of  skeptical  writers,  or  of  skeptical  companions.  "  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  in6delity  in  young  people,"  said  Dr.  Gordon  on  his 
death-bed  to  his  pastor,  **  and  you  have  many  of  them  about  you. 
Tell  them  from  me  I  have  read  a  great  many  skeptical  books — ancient 
and  modem,  of  all  sorts.  It  is  all  very  fine,  but  fallacious  ;  they  are 
Tery  plausible,  but  can  give  no  consolation  at  a  dying  hour." 

The  teacher  has  frequent  opportunities  to  remove  from  the  youthful 
niind  many  common  objections  to  religion.  He  is  culpably  negligent 
if  he  does  not  improve  them.  He  is  dealing  with  immortal  minds 
and  is  exerting  immortal  influences.  It  is  his  to  plant  seed  to  bloom 
in  celestial  gardens  ;  it  is  his  to  turn  the  steps  of  the  wanderer  to  the 
path  that  leads  through  the  gate  of  Heaven.  ^'  The  color  of  our 
whole  life,"  says  Cowper,  **  is  generallj  such  as  the  three  or  four  first 
jears  in  which  we  are  our  own  masters  make  it."  There  is  truth  in 
the  remark.  The  influence  of  past  instruction  is  powerful  for  good 
or  for  evil  in  those  critical  years. 
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There  is  a  certain  class  of  scholars — and  it  embraces  the  best — ^ 
whose  minds  are  open  to  conviction,  and  who  eagerly  seize  upon  the 
outward  evidences  of  Christianity  as  they  are  presented  to  them,  and 
add  them  to  the  numerous  reasons,  which  they  are  deliberating,  for 
seeking  the  inward  evidence.     Such  scholars  are  quick  to  discern 
their  immortal  interests.     A  suspicion  thrown  on  the  credibleness  of 
Christianity  pains  them.     It  calls  up  a  train  of  gloomy  reflections  like 
those  which  Charlotte  Bronte  graphically  describes  after  reading  Miss 
Martineau's  "  Letters  on  the  Nature  and  Development  of  Man.^^     "  Of 
the  impression  this  book  has  made  upon  me,"  she  writes,  "  I  will  not 
now  say  much.      It  is  the  first  exposition  of  avowed  atheism  and 
materialism  I  have  ever  read — the  first  unequivocal  declaration  of 
disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  God  or  a  future  life.      In  judging  of 
such  exposition  and  declaration  one  would  wish  entirely  to  put  aside 
the  sort  of  instinctive  horror  they  awaken,  and  to  consider  them  in 
an  impartial  spirit  and  collected  mood.     This  I  find  difiicult  to  do. 
The  strangest  thing  is  that  we  are  called  on  to  rejoice  over  this  hope- 
less blank  —  to  receive  this  bitter  bereavement  as  great  gain — to  wel- 
come this  unutterable  desolation  as  a  state  of  pleasant  freedom.     Who 
could  do  this  if  he  would  ?     Who  would  do  it  if  he  could  ?     Sincerely  ^ 
for  my  own  part,  do  I  wish  to  know  and  find  the  truth ;  but  if  th'V^ 
bo  Truth,  well  may  she  guard  herself  with  mysteries,  and  cover  h&:^K- 
self  with  a  veil.     If  this  be  truth,  man  or  woman  w^ho  beholds  L.  <^ 
can  but  curse  the  day  he  or  she  was  born  I  " 

Many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  schools  afford  a  striking  comm^^i 
tary  on  the  attributes  and  the  super-abounding  providence  of  Gc:^^ 
The  skillful,  conscientious  teacher  may  make  them  instrumental  mi 
promoting  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  pupils.  Let  him  use  them  ti>M. 
that  purpose.  Religion  is  the  source  of  peace,  health  and  long  Ix^ 
here  as  well  as  of  happiness  hereafter. 

**  Soft  peace  she  brings ;  wherever  she  arrives 
She  builds  our  quiet  as  she  forms  our  lives, 
Lays  the  rouii^h  paths  of  peevish  nature  even. 
And  opens  in  each  breast  a  litUe  heaven.'* 

The  minds  of  most  scholars,  even  if  they  have  not  been  abready, 
are  liable  to  be  tossed  about  in  the  eddy  of  unbelief.  The  tendency 
of  the  educated  class  is  to  read  everything,  and  the  press  teems  with 
speculative  works. 
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The  mind  that  becomes  unsettled  in  its  religious  faith  is  in  a  fearful 
state.  God  is  the  source  of  human  happiness  and  hope,  and  he  who 
loees  his  confidence  in  God  becomes  a  spiritual  orphan,  and  makes  his 
existence  aimless.     He  will  soon  say  like  the  fallen  angel  in  Milton, 

**  Evil,  be  thou  my  good.*' 

Said  a  melancholy  man  to  John  Wesley  : 

**  I  know  there  is  a  God,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  the  soul  of  all, 
the  ardma  mundi^  if  he  be  not  rather,  as  I  somtimes  think,  the  To 
Pariy  the  whole  compages  of  body  and  spirit  everywhere  difiused. 
But  further  than  this  I  know  not ;  all  is  dark  :  my  thought  is  lost. 
Whence  I  came  I  know  not ;  ^nor  what  nor  why  I  am  ;  nor  whither 
I  am  going.  But  this  I  know,  I  am  unhappy  ;  I  am  weary  of  life  ; 
1  wish  it  were  at  an  end." 
David  Hume  wrote  as  follows : 

"  When  I  look  abroad  I  foresee  on  every  side  dispute,  contradic- 

^on^  anger,  calumny  and  detraction.     When  I  turn  my  eye  inward  I 

^id  nothing  but  doubt  and  ignorance.      All  the  world  conspires  to 

oppose  and  contradict  me ;  though  such  is  my  weakness  that  I  feel 

^^  my  opinions  loosen  and  fall  of  themselves  when  unsupported  by 

me    approbation  of  others.     ♦      •      •      The  intense  view  of  these 

'^^anifold  contradictions  and  imperfections  of  human  reason  has  so 

^•"^^ught  upon  and  heated  my  brain  that  I  am  ready  to  reject  all 

*^Ji«f  and  reasoning,  and  can  look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more 

P^'^^l^able  or  likely  than  another.      Where  am  I,  or  what  ?     From 

^■^^t  causes  do  I  derive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I 

^^^m  ?     Whose  favor  shall  I  court  and  whose  anger  must  I  dread  ? 

^liat  beings  surround  me  ?     *    *    I  am  confounded  with  all  these 

^^^stions,  and  begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condition 

^^^ginable,  environed  with  the  deepest  darkness,  and  utterly  deprived 

of  the  use  of  every  faculty  and  member." 

Of  the  striking  analogies  between  the  teachings  of  religion  and 
iiature  we  propose  to  give  some  illustrations  from  one  particular 
branch  of  study — Astronomy. 

Have  you  never  gazed  on  the  starry  heavens,  and,  scanning  the 
oatposts  of,  perhaps,  more  than  a  thousand  million  worlds,  been  so 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  celestial  empire, 
that  ideas  of  the  Creator  become  obscure  ? 
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But  yoa  read  in  the  heavens  the  unanswerable  verdict  of  the  whole  ^ 
creation — design.  It  brought  you  back  to  God,  held  you  awe-struck  ,^ 
and  bewildered  in  his  presence  ;  you  animadverted  to  your  own  com-  — 
parative  nothingness,  and  felt  that  the  only  object  of  your  life  should ^^^ 

be  to  seek  Divine  favor.     You  looked  upon  all  other  objects  as  phan ^ 

tasmas,  baubles,  lights  that  led  astray.  The  bewildering  questions  ^ 
that  God  asked  of  Job  **out  of  the  whirlwind"  came  home  to  you^^^j 
You  said  with  David  :  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  worlu^py 
of  thy  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained  ^^^ 
what  is  man  tliat  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man  th^^*  _ 
thou  visitest  him  ?  '* 

There  is  a  thought  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  that  will  assist  the  mif    t 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  creative  wisdom  and  power.    ^       ^ 
speaks  of  God  as  the  "  powerful,  ever  living  Agent,  who,  being  i 

all  places,  is  more  able  by  his  will   to  move  the  bodies  within 
boundless,  uniform  sensorium,  thereby  to  form  and  reform  the 
of  the  universe,  than  we  are  by  our  own  will  to  move  the  parts       c» 
our  own  bodies." 

Had  you  been  bom  helpless,  would  not  that  power  of  the  soul  tl"ma.t 
employs  the  different  parts  of  the  body  as  its  agents  have  seenm^d 
most  marvellous  ?     Could  you  have  comprehended  it  ? 

Says  Lord  Bacon :  "  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclinetb  « 
man  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  hm^ch 
to  religion ;  for,  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  on  second  caimses 
scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no  farther,  but  wh^*^ 
it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  together^  ^^ 
must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 

An  eminent  astronomer  says  :  **  Our  earth  is  one  of  the  humbl^^ 
of  all  planets.  If  we  visit  the  mighty  system  of  Jupiter,  such  is  tb^ 
vastness  of  its  celestial  architecture  that  all  we  have  left  bebi^^ 
appears  trivial  and  insignificant.  Go  we  yet  farther  and  survey  "^"^ 
still  more  amazing  system  of  Saturn,  with  its  retinue  of  attend i**? 
moons,  and  its  girdle  of  enigmatical  rings  of  light,  we  find  displajT^  ^^ 
power  and  wisdom  so  resistless  that,  if  all  other  worlds  were  stricJ^^'^ 
from  existence,  enough  would  here  remain  to  demonstrate  the  h^'^^i 
of  God.  But  these  are  not  separate  existences.  They  are  indi^**^ 
lutely  united,  and  all  flying  through  space.  Whence,  then,  com©  '^^^ 
wonderful  laws  of  their  reciprocal  influence,  and  whence  the  1^*"  ^ 
that  curb  their  high  career  ?      Relax  for  a  single  moment  the  c^^^ 
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L^^of  their  power  and  chaos  instandy  engulfs  the  fair  fabric  of 
^tion.  Rekx  only  the  power  of  gravitation,  and  every  planet 
fcm^xi^ts  madly  from  its  orbit ;  augment,  ever  so  slightly,  its  power,  the 
c^'mzB.xlibrium  is  destroyed,  and  world  afler  world  sinks  into  the  sun." 

25£iys  that  eminent  Christian  philosopher.  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  :     *^  A 

^:^»-y- .slight  view  of  the  planetary  system  is  sufficient  to  impress  our 

c^m  v^cis  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  omnipotence 

y^     t,\ie  Deity.     In  one  part  of  it  we  behold  a  globe  fourteen  hundred 

tix^a.^5s  larger  than  our  world,  flying  through  the  depths  of  space,  and 

ca^XTrying  along  with  it  a  retinue  of  revolving  worlds  in  its  swifk  career. 

Is=i>    Si.  more  distant  region  of  this  system  we  behold  another  globe,  of 

i^^ssft.x'ly  the  same  size,  surrounded  by  two  magnificent  rings,  which 

^'v'oi^ld  enclose  five  hundred  worlds  as  large  as  ours,  winging  its  flight 

tliii-oiigh  the  regions  of  immensity,  and  carrying  along  with  it  seven 

planetary  bodies  larger  than  our  moon,  and  the  stupendous  arches 

^^itH  which  it  is  encircled,  over  a  circumference  of  five  thousand 

^^^^'en  hundred  millions  of  miles.     Were  we  to  suppose  ourselves 

pla,ciMl  on  the  nearest  satellite  on  this  planet,  and  were  the  satellite 

^^Pposed  to  be  at  rest,  we  should  behold  a  scene  of  grandeur  alto- 

S^ther  overwhelming ;   a  globe  filling  a  great  portion  of  the  visible 

aeavens,  encircled  by  its  immense  rings,  and  surrounded  by  its  moons, 

®^<^h  moving  in  its  distinct  sphere  and  around  its  axis,  and  all  at  the 

***5ae  time  flying  before  us  in  perfect  harmony,  with  the  velocity  of 

^^^eoty-two  thousand  miles  an  hour.      Such  a  scene  would  far  tran- 

"^^^nd  everything  we  now  behold  from  our  terrestrial  sphere,  and  all 

**^    conceptions  we  can  possibly  form  of  motion,  of  sublimity,  and 

K^^ndeur.     Contemplating  such  an  assemblage  of  magnificent  objects, 

^^ving  through  the  etherial  regions  with  such  astonishing  velocity, 

^^  ^ould  feel  the  full  force  of  the  sentiments  of  inspiration  :   *  Thb 

^^Hd  God  Omnipotent  reigneth.'     His  power  is  irresistible  ;  his 

^'"^a.tness  is  unsearchable ;  wonderful  things  doth  he  which  we  can- 

^^  comprehend.      ♦     •     • 

**  The  planetary  system  likewise  exhibits  a  display  of  the  wisdom 

^^  intelligence  of  the  Deity.     If  it  is  an  evidence  of  wisdom  in  the 

^^^t  that  he  has  arranged  all  the  parts  of  a  machine,  and  proper- 

^^  the  movements  of  its  different  wheels  and  pinions  so  as  to 

^otly  accomplish  the  end  intended,  then  the  arrangements  of  the 

^etary  system  affords  a  bright  display  of  the  *•  manifold  wisdom  of 

^•'    In  the  centre  of  this  system  is  placed  the  great  source  of 

^^  and  heat ;  and.  from  no  other  point  could  these  solar  emaika^OTA 
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be  propagated  in  an  eqaitable  and  uniform  manner,  to  the  worli 
which  roll  around  it.     Had  the  sun  been  placed  at  a  remote  dbtan( 
from  the  centre,  or  near  one  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  planets  i 
one  part  of  their  course  would  have  been  scorched  with  the  mo&< 
intense  heat,  and  in  another  part  would  have  been  subjected  to 
rigors  of  excessive  cold,  their  motions  would  have  been  derange** 
and  their  present  constitution  destroyed.     The  enormous  bulk  of 
central  body  was  likewise  requisite  to  diffuse  light  and  attractive  infl 
ence  throughout  every  part  of  the  system.      The  diurnal  rotations 
the  planets  evince  the  same  wisdom  and  intelligence.      Were  th 
bodies  destitute  of  diurnal  motions,  one-half  of  their  surface  wi 
be  parched  with  perpetual  day,  and  the  other  half  involved  in  ^fe=.^e 
gloom  of  perpetual  night.     To  the  inhabitants  of  one  hemisphere  "^L.  Mie 
sun  would  never  appear,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  the 
would  be  invisible ;   and  those  expansive  regions  of  the  nnivi 
where  the  magnificence  of  God  is  so  strikingly  displayed,  would 
forever  veiled  from  their  view.      The  permanency  of  the  axes 
which  the  planets  revolve  was  likewise  necessary,  in  order  to 
stability  of  the  system,  and  the  comfort  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  so  '^ve 
find  that  their  poles  point  invariably  in  the  same  direction  or  to  "  tJie 
same  points  of  the  heavens,  with  only  a  slight  variation,  scarcely  j>er- 
ceptible  till  afler  the  lapse  of  centuries.     As  the  planets  are  of  ^ 
spheroidical  figure,  had  the  direction  of  their  axes  been  liable  to  fre- 
quent and  sudden  changes,  the  most  alarming  and  disastrous  cfl>t35- 
trophes  might  have  ensued.      In  such  a  globe  as  ours  the  shifting:    ^ 
its  axis  might  change  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  earth  into  the  pol^^) 
or  the  polar  into  the  equatorial,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  pla-^^ 
and  animals  which  are  not  capable  of  interchanging  situations.    S*'^ 
a  change  would  likewise  cause  the  seas  to  abandon  their  former  poflJ- 
tions,  and  to  rush  to  the  new  equator;   the  consequences  of  wb*^" 
would  be,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  men  and  animals  with  wb*^ 
it  is  now  peopled  would  be  again  overwhelmed  in  a  general  del**^^ 
and  the  habitable  earth  reduced  to  a  cheerless  desert.     Bat  all  »**-^*' 
are  prevented  by  the  permanent  position  of  the  axis  of  our  g^"^ 
and  of  the  other  planets  during  every  part  of  their  annual  re'^^^  ^ 
tions,  as  fixed  and  determined  by  Him  who  is  '  wonderful  in  coO*'*^ 
and  excellent  in  working.' " 

There  are  more  fearful  analogies :     "  The  disappearance  of  ^^^^^^ 
stars,"  says  Prof.  Vince,  **  may  be  the  destruction  of  that  syste^^^^-"^^  „ 
the  time  appointed  by  the  Deity  for  the  probation  of  its  inhabita^^^ — 
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^sys  Prof.  Mitchell,  in  a  most  eloquent  lecture,  after  supposing  a 

*]d  to  be  endowed  with  a  will,  and  to  violate  one  of  the  laws  of 

bringing  upon  it  cold,  darkness  and  destruction,  "  No,  my 

rm^rMds,  the  analogies  of  nature,  applied  to  the  moral  government 

^     <3rod,  would  crush  all  hope  in  the  sinful  soul.     There,  for  millions 

*'F     sages  these  stem  laws  have  reigned  supreme.     There  is  no  devia- 

i^orm  ^  no  modification,  no  yielding  to  the  refractory  or  disobedient. 

/V.11    is  harmony  because  all  is  obedience.     Close  forever,  if  you  will, 

tl^is   strange  book  claiming  to  be  God's  revelation — blot  out  forever 

'»t»     l«s8ons  of  God's  creative  power,  God's  super-abounding  provi- 

Aonce,  God's  fatherhood  and  tender  guardianship  to  man,  his  erring 

offaipring,  and  then  unseal  the  leaves  of  that  mighty  volume  which 

tlie  finger  of  God  has  written  in  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  in  those 

^««hing  letters  of  living  light  read  only  the  dread  sentence,  *  The  soul 

^hat  sinneth  it  shall  surely  die.' " 

I'he  field  of  philosophical  and  scientific  study  that  throws  light  on 
^oe  perfections  of  Ihe  Deity  and  reproduces  the  doctrines  of  revela- 
^^on  is  inexhaustible.  In  the  study  of  astronomy  alone  we  may 
^'^arly  discern  the  unity  of  God,  for  the  different  parts  of  the  uni- 
'^^rse  bear  the  impress  of  the  same  Divine  Mind  ;  the  omniscience, 
omnipotence,  and  omnipresence  of  God,  for  only  such  a  Being  could 
produce,  adapt  and  sustain  such  a  complex  and  boundless  system  of 
^^'orfds ;  the  benevolence  of  God,  for  the  vast  phenomena  of  the  solar 
•y^tem,  from  the  tempered  rays  of  the  sun  to  the  position  of  that 
''^oainary  in  the  heavens,  proclaims  His  love  to  man. 

Again :   every  world  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  innumerable 

Varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  and  to  be  inhabited,  the  supe- 

"^or  worlds  by  superior  intelligences.     How  vast  must  be  the  concep- 

*ons  of  the  Deity ;  for  each  world  and  each  variety  of  animal  and 

^S^table  life  are  but  the  impress  of  the  Divine  Mind  —  the  thoughts 

^  God  in  the  past.     We  may  read  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  in  the 

^Hptures,  that  he  is  an  infinite  God,  that  there  is  no  searching  of 

^  Understanding  ;  and  we  may  here  remark  that  other  sacred  books 

^e  a  false  philosophy,  and  a  false  astronomy,  but  the  Bible  bears 

^  impress  of  the  same  Intelligence  that  created  the  universe. 

hundreds  of  like  analogies  might  be  collected  from  this  branch  of 

^y  alone.      Ought  not  such  palpable  facts,  and  such  convincing 

lances  suggest  to  the  teacher  a  field  for  the  spiritual  as  well  as  for 

uental  improvement  of  those  entrusted  to  his  care  ? 
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BY    HEZEKIAH    BUTTERWORTH. 
I. 

From  Jordan's  wave  where  heaven  grew  bright, 
And  the  dore  dropped  down  in  the  smile  of  God, 

My  steps  went  forth  to  the  desert  and  night, 
Her  mantle  hong  o'er  the  dreary  road. 

And  the  desert  was  dark,  and  the  desert  was  lone. 
And  I  longed  in  the  better  land  to  be, 

When  a  sadden  glory  over  me  shone. 
And  the  ministering  angels  came  to  me. 


I  saw  the  hungry  lions  wait 

In  the  den  of  vice  to  seize  on  me. 
But  I  upward  looked  and  the  golden  gate 

Of  Heaven  swung  back,  and  the  glory  to  be 

Flashed  full  on  the  steps  that  lead  to  God. 

*'  Whom  the  world  overcomes  shall  inherit  all  things," 
This  by  the  ear  of  faith  I  heard, 

And  I  caught  a  glimmer  of  golden  wings. 

Then  I  said,  I  am  weak,  I  should  falter  and  &11 
If  thou,  O  my  Father,  shouldst  cease  to  uphold. 

Let  the  wings  of  the  angels  build  round  me  a  wall, 
'Till  I  cross  the  bright  steps  of  the  city  of  gold. 

And  sin  I  resisted  and  lengthened  my  days. 
And  health  gives  me  promise  of  blessings  in  store. 

And  the  steps  of  the  past  reflect  heavenly  rays. 
And  a  Paradise  morning,  the  pathway  before. 
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Foreign  visitors  speak  of  the  quick  movements  and  the  thin,  sharp 
faces  of  American  bankers  and  financiers.  But  the  reckless  haste 
which  perhaps  characterizes  us  as  a  people  is  seen  in  our  edacational 
as  well  as  our  financial  circles.  In  the  latter  we  mark  some  good  and 
some  evil  results,  but  these  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss.  In  the 
process  of  mental  training,  to  vary  an  old  proverb, — **  If  harry  comes 
in  at  the  door,  knowledge  goes  out  at  the  window."  Most  minds 
develop  slowly,  if  they  develop  well.    A  genius  like  Pascal,  who  can 
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work  out  Euclid  at  the  age  of  eleven  and  write  on  Conic  Sections  at 
sixteen,'  is  found  only  here  and  there.  From  the  age  of  six  years  to 
that  of  sixteen,  an  ordinary  mind  needs  all  the  time  commonly  given 
to  study  to  grasp  firmly  the  elements  of  the  different  branches  of 
knowledge  taught  in  our  schools.  Three  years  longer  are  surely 
needed  to  acquire  proficiency  in  the  use  of  those  elements.  And 
then  the  college  or  university  should  teach  the  scholar  the  higher 
paths  of  learning,  and  send  him  forth,  not  indeed  finished,  but  pex^ 
fectly  furnished,  by  constant  practice  of  his  powers,  to  take  his  stand 
among  those  who  can  benefit  the  world  by  literary  labor.  In  this 
way  a  nation  is  advanced  in  the  ranks  of  letters  by  the  ability  of  her 
scholars. 

But  what  is  the  course  too  often  pursued?     At  six  the  child  goes 

to  school, 

"  With  hiB  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  lilce  snail, 
UnwilUngly"; 

at  twelve  he  '*  prepares  for  college  " ;  at  fourteen  he  enters  the  uni- 
versity ;  at  eighteen  he  takes  his  profession ;  and  at  twenty-one  takes 
charge  of  our  souls,  our  bodies,  and  our  quarrels. 

The  last  seven  years  are  surely  the  most  important  of  all ;  but  for 
three  of  these  the  mind  of  "  Young  America "  must  be  devoted  to 
the  chosen  profession,  so  that  four  years  only  are,  in  fact,  given  for 
much  development.  We  contend  that  the  fruit  of  this  hurry  is  to 
lower  the  grade  of  general  scholarship.  We  see  one  out  of  twenty 
distinguished  for  literary  attainments,  while  in  England  and  Germany 
a  much  greater  proportion  is  found.  And  the  difficulty  can  be  reme- 
died only  by  elevating  the  entrance-requirements  of  college  and  uni- 
versity to  correspond.  With  some  six  or  seven  exceptions,  our 
colleges  graduate  men  who  stand  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  gradu- 
ates of  Eton  and  Rugby.  In  stead  of  the  literary  training  for  four 
or  five  years  which  the  English  boy  then  gets  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford, 
oar  boys  plunge  into  the  law  or  medical  school.  No  one  can  deny 
that  this  condition  of  tilings  lowers  our  grade  in  the  rank  of  scholars. 
The  facility  with  which  our  learned  professions  are  gained,  crowds 
them  full.  Lawyers  without  a  brief,  physicians  without  patients, 
clergymen  without  charges, — the  land  is  full  of  them.  We  believe 
that  bat  for  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  our  land — its  wondrous 
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growth  and  constant  change, — this  surplus  of  professional  men  would 
be  more  apparent  here  than  in  any  other  country. 

Few  realize  the  value  of  the  years  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
for  preparation.  It  is  true,  the  smart  boy  may  do  great  things  in  his 
profession  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  but  he  never  can  leave  the  mark 
he  might  have  made  if  he  had  waited.  He  never  can  go  into  those 
deeper  channels  of  thought,  where  lie  the  pearls  which  will  bear  a 
value  forever.  The  mind  must  have  a  longer  training  than  we  now 
give  it.  Money  may  be  made  quickly  while  the  flow  of  petroleum 
continues,  but  literary  attainments  cannot  be  gained  without  the 
"midnight  oil."  Now  and  then  a  Minerva  comes  into  the  literary 
world,  fullly  armed  from  birth.  But  those  who  are  of  more  human 
mould  must  wait  to  brace  their  armor  on,  to  learn  the  use  of  sword 
and  shield,  to  study  the  ways  of  war.  Thus  the  good  soldier  is  found, 
and  thus  the  good  scholar.  Erasmus  again  and  again  wished  that 
students  would  keep  in  mind  a  single  motto,  Festina  lente.  We  must 
heed  such  advice  now  in  this  racing  age,  or  lamentable  epitaphs  will 
have  to  be  graven  on  many  stones  for  the  future  to  ponder,  where 
otherwise  might  be  inscribed,  '^  Sic  jacet  an  American  scholar." 
For,  though  it  is  not  described  in  medical  dictionaries,  this  morbid 
activity,  "Hurry,"  is,  with  Americans,  a  chronic  disease,  and  its 
victims  in  scholastic  walks  are  innumerable. — Am.  Ed.  Monthly. 


Vrom  tlw  AnMitean  Educatioiial  Monthly. 
HOW  SHAIil.  WE   TBAOH  GBOOBAFHTP 

LESSONS   ABOUT   HOME. 

/.  Physical  Farms. — The  lessons  on  the  home  neighborhood, 
spoken  of  in  the  preceding  article  of  this  series,  must  necessarially  be 
oral.  Teachers  accustomed  to  give  oral  lessons,  and  familiar  with  the 
principles  to  be  observed  in  their  preparation,  will  need  no  aids  in  the 
preparation  of  these  lessons  on  the  physical  features  of  the  neighbor- 
hood in  which  their  pupils  live.  Many  teachers,  however,  wiU  per- 
haps find  the  following  report  of  a  lesson  on  a  neighborhood  in 
Western  New  York,  of  assistance,  as  suggesting,  better  than  any  set 
of  directions  could  do,  the  method  of  proceeding.  The  pupils  are  the 
cbildren  of  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  time  summer. 
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teacher.  I  ^ould  like  all  of  you  to  think  cfl^refuUy  a  moment, 
^X\cl  try  to  remember  everything  you  saw  on  your  way  to  school. 
\^%sveral  hands  are  raised,  and  the  pupils,  one  aiter  another,  are 
^led  on  to  state  what  they  saw.) 

John,     I  saw  some  men  mowing  in  Mr.  B.'s  meadow. 

Charles.  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  running  along  the  fence  by  the 
woods. 

Mary.  I  saw  some  cows  and  a  colt,  and  two  calves,  and  some 
sheep  and  lambs,  in  Mr.  G.'s  pasture. 

Fanny.  I  saw  some  cherries  that  are  turning  red  in  the  orchard 
across  the  road. 

T.  You  have  remembered  several  things,  and  I  have  no  donbt  if 
you  should  think  a  little  longer  you  could  name  many  more  ;  but  we 
have  as  many  as  we  can  talk  about  in  one  morning.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  lesson  on  some  of  the  things  you  have  seen  in  coming  to 
school.  Mary  spoke  of  something  she  saw  in  a  pasture.  How  many 
passed  pastures  in  coming  to  school?  (Hands  raised.)  Mary,  can 
joQ  tell  me  what  a  pasture  is  ? 

Mary.    It  is  a  field  where  the  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  stay. 

T.    Why  are  they  in  the  pasture  ? 

Mary.     We  drive  them  there  to  eat  the  grass. 

T.     Do  they  need  anything  but  food  during  the  day  ? 

Children.     They  want  drink  too. 

T.    Very  well.     Where  do  they  find  drink  ? 

James.     There  is  a  creek  in  our  pasture. 

Sarah.     There  is  a  spring  in  ours. 

T.     (Charles's  hand  is  raised.)     Well,  Charles,  what  is  it  ? 

Chae.     I  saw  a  big  crab  in  the  creek  when  I  was  coming  to  school. 

T.  I  thought  somebody  would  remember  presently  that  there  is  a 
creek  to  be  passed  on  the  way  to  school.  I  am  glad  Charles  has 
thought  of  it,  though  it  seems  he  thought  most  of  the  crab.  I  want 
to  talk  of  the  creek  presently.  Sarah  may  tell  us  first  what  she 
means  by  a  spring. 

Sarah.     It  is  a  place  where  the  water  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

T.  Has  any  one  else  seen  a  spring?  (Hands  raised.)  Can 
Charles  tell  me  anything  more  about  a  spring  ? 

Chas.  There  is  a  creek  running  from  our  spring. 

T.  James  says  there  is  a  creek  in  his  pasture. 
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Cha%.  (Interrupting.)  That's  the  very  same  creek  that  goes  from 
our  spring. 

T.  Now  will  one  of  you  tell  me  what  a  creek  is,  or  how  it  is  differ- 
ent from  a  spring,  since  both  are  water  ? 

James.  The  creek  is  where  the  water  runs  along  through  the  fields, 
but  the  spring  is  just  the  place  where  it  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

r.  Does  the  water  run^  James  ?     Can't  you  think  of  a  better  word  ? 

James.  It  flows. 

T.  That  is  better.  Now  I  should  not  say  that  a  creek  is  where  the 
water  flows  through  the  fields,  but  is  water  flowing  through  the  fields. 
Can  any  one  give  me  another  name  for  a  creek  f 

Fanny.  Some  people  call  it  a  brook. 

T.  I  like  that  name  better,  though  most  people  about  here  say  ereek 
instead  of  brook.  Can  any  one  tell  me  where  the  little  brook  that 
flows  through  the  pasture  goes  ? 

George.  It  goes  into  the  big  creek  that  makes  our  mill-pond. 

Chas.  That's  Salmon  Creek. 

T.  Does  any  one  know  of  any  other  brooks  that  flow  into  the  *^  big 
creek  "  as  George  calls  it  ?  (Several  are  named.)  Now  can  any  one 
give  me  another  name  than  creek  for  this  large  stream  of  water  that 
has  so  many  brooks  flowing  into  it  ? 

Susan.  Johnny  Brown  called  it  a  river.  He  lives  in  Albany,  and 
he  said  there  was  a  river  there  big  enough  for  ships  and  steamboats  to 
sail  on. 

T.  Johnny  called  it  a  river  because  he  had  only  seen  such  large 
streams  as  are  called  rivers.  You  call  it  a  creek  because  yoa  only 
know  of  such  small  streams  as  are  called  brooks  or  creeks.  So  we 
have  three  difierent  names  for  streams  of  water.  One  of  these  days 
we  shall  learn  something  about  rivers.  George  will  you  tell  us  how 
Salmon  Greek  make  your  mill-pond? 

Q-eorge.  Father  built  a  dam  right  across  the  creek,  so  the  water  was 
stopped  from  flowing ;  and  it  filled  up  behind  the  dam,  and  spread  oat 
wide  and  deep,  and  kept  getting  larger  and  larger,  until  it  came  up  to 
the  top  of  the  dam.  Now  it  pours  over  all  the  time,  and  doesn't  get 
any  fuller. 

T.  George  has  told  us  that  very  nicely.  One  of  these  days  we 
shall  learn  about  something  that  is  very  like  the  mill-pond,  only  a  great 
deal  larger,  yet  nobody  ever  built  a  dam  to  make  it. 

Fanny.    I  know  what  you  mean — it  is  a  lake. 
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21  Now  we  will  talk  of  some  of  the  other  things  you  have  seen. — 
John  said  he  saw  a  meadow.  How  many  others  passed  meadows  on 
yoar  way  to  school  ?  (Hands  rais(>d.)  John,  tell  us  what  you  mean 
by  a  meadow  ? 

John.  It  is  a  field  full  of  grass. 

T,  The  pasture  was  a  field  full  of  grass  too,  was  it  not  ?  Are  a 
meadow  and  a  pasture  the  same  thing  ? 

Chds.  The  cattle  eat  the  grass  in  the  pasture,  but  the  grass  in  the 
meadow  is  mowed  and  made  into  hay. 

John.  (Interrupting.)  The  cattle  eat  the  hag  too^  don't  they. 

T.  John  should  not  interrupt.  We  know  that  the  cattle  eat  the 
bay,  but  what  Charles  means  is  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  eat  the 
fresh  grass  as  fast  as  it  grows  in  the  meadow,  as  they  do  in  the  pasture. 
Let  us  try  to  find  some  other  difference.  When  you  look  over  the 
pasture,  and  then  over  the  meadow,  can  you  see  any  difference  in  the 
land  itself? 

Mary.  Our  pasture  is  a  great  deal  rougher  than  our  meadows. 

Creorge.  Our  pasture  isn't  rough,  but  it  is  swampy. 

T.  Why  do  you  say  yours  is  roughs  Mary  ? 

Mary.  There  are  hills  all  x)ver  it  and  there  am't  any  in  the  mead- 
ow, only  little  bits  of  knolls. 

T*  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  hilU? 

Mary.  (After  thinking  a  moment.)  When  the  ground  is  a  great 
deal  higher  than  the  rest  we  call  it  a  At//,  and  where  there  are  a  great 
many  hills  we  say  the  land  is  rough  or  hilly. 

T.  That  is  well  said.  What  do  you  say  of  land  that,  like  the 
meadow,  has  no  large  hills  ? 

James.  We  say  it  is  level  land. 

T.  When  you  read  about  level  lands  like  the  meadow  you  will  see 
them  called  plains.  One  of  these  days  we  shall  learn  something  about 
a  plain.     Who  has  seen  other  hills  than  those  in  Mary's  pasture? 

Chas.  I  saw  some  awful  high  hills  the  other  day  when  I  was  going 
to  Ithaca  with  tkther  and  uncle  George,  but  uncle  said  they  ^^  wan't 
tJothing "  to  what  you  see  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  liyes.     He 

«id  there  were  some  there  so  high  that  if  you  were  on  top  of  them 
jou'd  see  sometimes  the  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  lightning  under 
/oar  feet,  and  where  you  are  the  sun  would  be  shining.      He  calls 
tieiMx  mountains. 
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T.  That  is  very  interesting,  and  we  shall  some  time  learn  aboat 
those  not  '^  awful "  but  very  high  hills  that  are  called  mountains.  Now 
we  want  to  talk  only  of  what  we  have  seen.  George  says  his  pasture 
is  swampy.     What  do  you  mean  by  that,  George  ? 

George.  The  ground  is  all  wet  and  muddy,  and  little  bunches  ot 
grass  grow  all  over  it ;  but  you  can't  very  well  go  across  it  for  the 
grouTfd  is  so  soft  that  if  you  happen  to  step  off  the  grass  you  will  sink 
knee-deep  in  the  mud.  I  got  stuck  in  it  the  other  night  when  I  went 
after  the  cows. 

T.  But  how  do  the  cattle  get  along  ?  . 

George.  Oh!  the  pasture  an't  all  swamp,  and  the  cattle  know 
where  to  go ;  and  besides  they  don't  care  if  they  do  get  in  the  mad. 

T.  That  word  "an't "  is  not  a  very  good  one.  I  should  say  "is 
not "  instead.     Does  any  one  know  any  other  name  for  a  swamp? 

Mary.  Some  people  call  it  a  marsh. 

T.  Do  you  know,  George,  why  your  father  takes  that  swampy  land 
for  a  pasture,  instead  of  planting  corn  or  having  a  meadow  there  ? 

George.  Father  says  the  ground  is  so  awful  wet, — (class  laugh)— 
so  very  wet,  that  he  can't  do  anything  else  with  it;  and  he  says  he  is 
going  to  have  some  ditches  dug  to  "  run  "  the  water  off,  and  then  next 
spring  he  will  plough  it  up. 

T.  Do  you  ki)ow,  Mary,  why  your  father  does  not  make  use  of  his 
level  fields  for  pastures  instead  of  that  hilly  one  ? 

Mary.  We  have  some  level  fields  that  were  pastures  last  year,  but 
they  are  cornfields  this  summer.  I  asked  fisither  why  he  didn't  plough 
that  one  too,  and  he  said  it  is  so  rough  and  stony  that  it  is  not  good 
for  anything  but  pasture,  but  the  cattle  can  get  enough  to  eat  and  so 
he  let  them  run  there  every  year ;  but  he  ploughs  up  the  level  pas-  i 
tures  sometimes  and  plants  com  and  potatoes  on  them. 

T.  We  have  now  talked  as  long  as  our  time  will  allow.      To-moi^ 
row  we  shall  talk  of  the  woods  and  other  things  you  have  seen 
morning.     Try  to  see  something  more  when  coming  to  school  to-mor- 
row.   Who  can  tell  me  everything  we  have  been  learning  in  this  lea-: 
son  ?  (Hands  raised.)  Fanny  may  try. 

Fanny.  We  have  learned  about  pastures,  and  brooks,  and  a  apringi 
and  hills  and  lAeadows,  and  a  swamp. 

T.  Now  I  would  like  to  see  the  hand  of  every  one  who  can  tdl  i 
what  each  is,  and  where  we  may  find  some  of  each. 
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We  observe  that  in  the  foregoing  lesson  nothing  has  been  told  the 
children,  nothing  learned  by  them  by  rote^  but  they  have  become  con- 
scious that  they  possess  a  knowledge  of  certain  things,  acquired  by  the 
use  of  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  thus  have  tlieir  attention 
awakened  for  future  observations  and  the  path  to  knowledge  opened 
to  them.  We  also  find  in  this  simple  lesson  on  a  few  of  the  objects 
accessible  in  the  least  varied  neighborhood,  the  basis  for  the  future  idea 
of  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  and  plains ;  and  in  the  use  of  the  rougher 
and  poorer  lands  for  pasturing,  but  the  better  for  culture,  the  germ 
for  the  future  perception  of  the  relation  of  the  physical  features  of  a 
region  to  the  industries  of  its  people.  There  still  remain  to  be  given 
lessons  on  the  woodlands,  or  '*" woods"  as  the  children  call  them,  in 
which  a  little  definition  would  be  obtained  by  comparing  them  with  an 
orchard  as  the  meadow  was  compared  with  the  pasture ;  and  they 
would  be  noticed  by  the  children  as  the  home  for  certain  animals,  and 
afterward  their  uses  to  us  found  by  them.  In  the  same  manner  there 
would  follow  a  second  lesson  on  brooks,  in  which  the  animals  living  in 
the  water  are  noticed,  and  the  uses  of  brooks  to  us  obtained.  In  many 
neighborhoods  there  will  be  found  in  addition  to  these  physical  forms, 
tarious  others,  as  little  waterfalls,  valleys,  etc.     All  should  be  noticed. 

[To  BB   CONTINUBD.] 


DI80USS10NS  OF  WOBDS,  FHRASBS,  AlTD  USAGBS  IN  THB 
ENOIilSH  IiANGUAGX. 

BY   IIBV.    8.  A.   CRANEf  D.   D. 

After  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  nature  and  purpose  of  language 
i  general,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  confine  myself  to  some  desultory 
cussions  and  illustrations  of  words  and  phrases,  and  of  syntactical 
fs  and  usages,  in  the  language  which  we  daily  speak  and  write. 

Language  is  that  by  which  men  men  make  known  to  each  other 

eir  feelings,  desires  and  thoughts.     It  mainly  assumes  two  forms, 

ie  Bounds  and  written  characters.     Both  the  sounds  and  the 

acters  differ,  as  they  are  used  by  different  peoples  and  nations.' 

Me  used  by  us  constitute  the  English  language.     This  is  now  the 

xh  of  vast  multitudes  of  people.     It  looks  to  England  for  its 
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birth-place  and  its  name ;  but  it  has  spread  thence  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  is  now  spoken  in  nearly  all  North  America,  in 
large  portions  of  Asia"  and  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  very  many  of 
the  islands  of  all  the  seas.     The  vast  numbers  of  the  people  who  now 
speak  it,  the  widely  separated  and  important  positions  which  they 
occupy  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  the  very  great  extent  to  which 
they  hold  and  control  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce,  science 
and  the  arts,  and  are  directing  and  working  out  the  great  and  difiBcnlt 
problems  of  social  life  and  political  and  religious  institutions, — and 
especially  the  fact  that  they  are  nearly  all  of  one  and  the  same  race, 
and  that  too  a  race  remarkable  for  its  intellect,  activity  and  enterprize ; 
all  these  considerations  unite  to  invest  the  English  language  at  this 
time  with  a  degree  of  dignity  and  importance  not  inferior  to  that  of 
•any  othdr  form  of  speech.     For  these,  and  for  other  reasons  to  which 
I  cannot  now  allude,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  our  language  is  destin- 
ed hereafter  to  exert  even  a  wider  and  more  commanding  influence 
on  the  affairs  and  history  of  the  world  than  it  hitherto  has.     That 
this  may  not  be  set  down  for  a  dream  of  imagination,  nor  a  fond 
illusion  of  filial  affection  for  our  mother-tongue,  I  will  cite  the  testi- 
mony of  a  German  writer  as  quoted  by  Trench,  who  describes  him 
as  a  profound   scholar  and  a  passionate  admirer  of   his  own  lan^ 
guage.     "  In  truth,"  says  this  writer,  "  the  English  language  muy- 
with  all  right  be  called  a  world-language ;  and  appears  destined  her^^ 
after  to  prevail  with  a  sway  more  extensive  even  than  its  preser^^ 
over  all  the  portions  of  the  globe.     For  in  wealth,  good  sense  ai^Mk< 
closeness  of  structure  no  other  of  the  languages  at  this  day  spoke 
deserves  to  be  compared  with  it." 

GROWTH    AND   DECAY. 

Like  every  thing  that  has  life,  every  living  language  is  sulgect 
laws  of  growth  and  decay.  It  may  not  be  easy,  and  yet  it  is  excec^  ** 
ingly  important,  to  ascertain  these  laws.  I  suppose  they  gre  to  1^^ 
sought  for  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people.  Language 
the  outward  expression  of  what  is  inwardly  felt  or  conceived.  In  1 
order  of  nature,  feelings  and  thoughts  come  first,  and  words  are  th^^ 
formed  to  giveT  them  utterance.  Let  the  mind  be  well  stored  wi^  -^ 
vigorous  thoughts  and  beautiful  conceptions,  and  the  linguistic  fiuml^  ^ 
will  not  fail  to  furnish  a  rich,  varied  and  ample  wardrobe  to  give  ther  ^ 
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fit  and  becoming  attire.     So  at  least  thought  Milton,  when  invoking 
his  native  language,  he  says : 

"  I  have  some  naked  thoughts  that  rove  about, 
A  loudly  knock  to  have  their  passage  out; 
And  weary  of  their  place,  do  only  stay 
Till  thou  hast  decked  them  in  thy  best  array.*' 

So  long,  therefore,  as  any  people  shall  have  intellectual  vigor,  active 
and  well-disciplined,  imagination  pure,  morals  sound,  and  taste  refined, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  in  the  laws  of  language  any  thing  which  will 
subject  it  to  the  process  of  deterioration.  It  may  in  time  miss  some- 
thing of  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  it  will  stand  firm  in  the  gi'ace  and 
strength  and  dignity  of  manhood.  Languages,  it  is  true,  have  perish- 
ed. But  decay  and  death  began  in  the  people  that  spoke  them. 
These  fivBt  became  luxurious,  idle  and  vicious ;  and  then  their  lan- 
guage, reduced  to  the  servile  work  of  expressing  only  their  poor  and 
feeble  thoughts  and  gross  conceptions,  itself  grew  feeble  as  they  grew 

i         corrupt.     The  degradation  of  a  people  necessarily  draws  after  it  the 

I         decay  and  corruption  of  their  language. 


b 


HISTORIC   LIFE   OF   WORDS. 

But  besides  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  a  people  there 

Are  other  pauses  which  exert  more  or  less  influence  on  their  language. 

The  primary  elements  of  language   are  words  written  or  spoken. 

Those  put  together,  according  to  the  laws  of  thought  and  language, 

constitute  sentences ;  and  sentences  in  like  manner  compose  volumes. 

-'nto  these  are  gathered  all  the  rich  harvests  of  study,  investigation 

find  experience.     The  brilliant  fancies  and  beautiful  creations  of  poesy, 

^^  profound  researches  of  philosophy,  the  grave  lessons  of  history, 

^^^  more  than  all,  the  divine  illuminations  of  Heavenly  Wisdom,  are 

*  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of  language,  to  be  in  it  and  by  it  preserv- 

^^  ^nd  transmitted  to  all  coming  generations  for  instruction,  pleasure 

*^^  improvement.     But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  remember 

J^^t  >vords  thus  constructed  into  sentences  are  not  dead  materials  like 

P^  ^ood  and  stones  and  bricks  which  men  build  into  walls  and  houses. 
.  ^'^  xnore  fitly  may  the  words  of  a  sentence  find  their  proper  analogy 

^^he  soldiers  that  compose  a  regiment.  When  you  look  at  that  regi- 
^nt  only  as  a  military  organization,  you  do  not  see  all  there  is  there. 

^^ry  one  of  those  men  has  a  life  and  history  of  his  own  and  a  &mily 
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to  which  he  belongs ;  and  you  mast  become  acquainted  with  these, 
and  follow  each  man  home  and  see  the  sphere  of  usefulness  which  h& 
fills  there,  and  the  strength  and  tenderness  of  affection  with  which  he 
is  there  held  and  cherished  before  you  can  duly  estimate  the  sum  an<3 
worth  of  human  life,  hope  and  happiness  represented  by  that  body  c^- 
men.     In  like  manner  every  word,  as  it  is  constructed  into  a  senteno 
brings  with  it  a  life  which  is  its  own ;   and  that  life  has  a  histoi 
which  runs  back  into  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  revealing  its  niiji^S  _ 
and  family,  and  telling  more  or  less  of  the  manners  and  habits 
those  times  and  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  its  own  inn 
life ;  and  you  must  have  traced  out  all  these,  and  have  carefullj  co^ 
sidered  them,  before  you  are  fully  prepared  to  comprehend  all  t 
wealth  of  meaning  which  historically  connects  itself  with  and  is 
tained  in  a  single  word. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in  England  and  in  many  of 
northern  nations  of  Europe,  it  was  common  for  persons  of  rank^        io 
designate  their  ancestry  through  the  father  as  the  *'^  9wordside^^  mm^^nd 
through  the  mother  as  the  **  spindleside.^^     These  designations  dc^     "ma 
now  much  good  service  in  helping  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  't:-fce 
social  and  political  condition  of  those  times  and  peoples  ;  revealing    '^ 
us  the  fact  that  war  was  then  the  most  honorable  occupation  for  bci.«3»> 
and  that  the  spindle,  the  loom  and  the  needle  held  corresponding  r^t^^ 
among  the  occupations  of  women.      That  well-known  and  signific^^* 
provision  of  the  Salic  law  in  France,  "  The  crown  does  not  desc^*^^ 
to  the  distaff,"  not  only  tells  of  the  warlike  and  unsettled  state  oP  '•^■^^ 
times,  when  those  old  Franks  deemed  it  derogatory  to  tlieir  max"^^^ 
spirit,  and  unsafe  for  the  nation,  that  the  sceptre  should  be  hel4      "^J 
female  hands ;  but  it  throws  light  on  the  social  and  industrial  sU^^^ 
of  women  then  and  there,  for  by  contrasting,  as  it  does,  the  "dist^-^^ 
with  the  "crown,"  it  clearly  brings  out  the  fact,  that  among     *-*^® 
employments  of  women  these  domestic  manufactures  were  held 
have  a  noble  and  even  royal  distinction. 

Our  English  word  capital^  in  the  sense  of  moneys  finds  its  par*^  '^ 
age  in  the  Latin  "  caput,"  English  "head."     How  then  comes  i^ 
mean  money  ?      Merely  by  a  change  in  that  which  constitute^ 
represents  wealth.     In  pastoral  times  property  mainly  consisted^     * 
flocks  and  herds ;   and  these  were  counted  hy  the  headj  per  eap'^^^^^^' 
and  hence  the  word  used  to  designate  these  soon  came  to  include 
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other  possessions,  and  finally  money,  ^hich  is  the  representative  of 

property  of  whatever  kind. 

JPecuniary  is  a  word  of  the*  same  class,  finding  its  origin  in  the 

•  Latin  ^^pecunia^^^  and  that  in  ^^pecuSj^  ajlock  ;  and  thus  points  hack 

to  the  simplicity  of  those  pastoral  ages  when  riches  consisted  chiefiy 

JQ  flocks  and  herds. 

[To   BB    CONTINUBD.] 


CONOEBNUrO   FIiAKS    OF   TBAOHINO. 

Nohody  has  any  right  to  impose  his  plan  of  teaching  on  his  neigh- 
bor. "JThere  is  no  method  which  can  call  itself  the  method  of  educa- 
tion. There  is  only  one  set  of  right  principles,  hut  there  may  he  ten 
"tousand  plans.  Every  teacher  must  work  for  himself  as  every  man 
^  the  world  works  for  himself.  There  is  for  all  men  in  society  only 
one  set  of  right  principles,  yet  you  shall  see  a  thousand  men  in  one 
^wn  all  obeying  them,  although  all,  in  conduct,  absolutely  differ  from 
^©  another.  They  will  present  among  themselves  the  widest  con- 
^'^ts  and,  yet  every  one  may  be  prospering  and  making  friends. 
Thompson  talks  little,  avoids  company,  sticks  to  a  few  good  friends 
^nd  does  his  work  in  a  snug  corner.  Wilson  speaks  freely  and  cheer^ 
'v)  delights  in  associating  with  his  fellows,  and  works  with  a  throng 
^f  helping  hands  around  him.  Jackson  is  nervous,  fidgety  and  con- 
stitutionally irritable ;  he  does  his  duty,  though,  and  gains  his  end. 
^^ohson,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  an  easy  temper,  lets  a  worry  rest  and 
never  touches  it  when  he  comes  near ;  he  does  his  duty,  too,  and  gains 

**  end.  But  let  the  shy  Thompson  undertake  to  make  his  way  in  the 
^^rld  by  being,  like  Wilson,  sociable  and  jolly,  and  he  will  make  him- 
*^*^  contemptible  by  clumsy  efforts,  and  the  end  of  them  will  be  dis- 
?^  failure.     In  the  school,  a^  in  the  world,  a  man  must  be  himself  if 

^  '^ould  have  more  than  a  spurious  success ;  he  must  be  modeled 

Pon  nobody.  The  school-master  should  read  books  of  education,  and 
^  *nay  study  hard  to  reason  out  for  himself  by  their  aid,  if  he  can, 

*^^t  are  the  right  principles  to  go  upon.  A  principle  that  he 
Pproves  he  must  adopt ;  but  another  man's  plan  that  he  approves 
^    %ast  assimilate  to  the  nature  of  his  own  mind,  and  of  his  own 

^^ol  before  he  can  adopt  it.     Even  his  school  he  must  so  m«xv- 
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age  that  it  shall  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  plan  within  itself,  and  sufi 
fer  him  so  to  work  in  it  as  to  appeal  in  the  most  effective  way  to  il 
mind  of  each  one  of  his  scholars.         ^ 

The  practical  suggestion  which  arises  from  this  is,  that  each  teachi 
should  take  pains  not  to  make  an  abstraction  of  himself;  but  to  thr 
the  whole  of  his  individuality  into  his  work ;  to  think  out  for  hims 
a  system  that  shall  be  himself;  that  shall  be  animated  by  his  hearts 
brain,  naturally  and  in  every  part ;  that  shall  beat,  as  it  were,  wi 
his  own  pulse,  breathe  his  own  breath,  and,  in  short,  be  alive. 

The  teacher  may  be  mild  or  sharp,  phlegmatic  or  passionate,  gen 
or  severe ;  he  may  thrash  or  not  thrash — but  I  would  rather  he 
not  thrash.  As  men  differ  and  must  differ,  so  must  teachers,  so  i 
schools.  But  no  man  can  be  a  good  teacher  who  is  a  cut  and  di 
man  without  any  particular  character;  his  individuality  must 
strongly  marked.  He  should  be,  of  course,  a  man  of  unimpeach^ 
integrity,  detesting  what  is  base  or  mean,  and,  beyond  everythi 
hating  a  lie.  He  should  have  pleasure  in  his  work,  be  fend  of* 
children,  and  not  think  of  looking  down  upon  them,  but  put  faille*- — 
and  that  is  a  main  point  which  many  teachers  will  refuse  to  uphol  <i  — 
put  faith  in  the  good  spirit  of  childhood.  He  must  honor  a  chilci  or 
he  can  not  educate  it,  though  he  may  cram  many  facts  into  its  h^^^^* 
It  is  essential  also,  to  the  constitution  of  a  good  teacher  that,  wl'^^^^' 
ever  his  character  may  be,  he  shall  not  be  slow.  Children  are  no*^  ^ 
constituted  as  to  be  able  to  endure  slowness  patiently.  He  must  ^b- -*^ 
not  be  destitute  of  imagination,  for  he  will  have  quick  imaginatioim^  ^^ 
develop  and  satisfy. 

Furthermore,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  deeply  feel  the  imp^^-^ 
ance  of  his  office,  and  utterly  disdain  to  cringe  to  any  parent,  <p^ 
haggle  for  the  price  of  services  that  no  money  can  fairly  mea»«^^  ^* 
He  must  be  devoted  to  his  work ;  if  he  want  pleasure  and  excitenO^^" 
he  must  find  them  in  the  school-room  and  the  study.      For  it  is  4^^^v 
when  his  teaching  gives  great  pleasure  to  himself,  that  it  can  give  ^^°J^ 
pleasure  whatever  to  his  pupils.     The  parent  must  not  grudge  /t^^-^  * 
worthy  teacher  the  most  liberal  reward  that  lies  within  his  means- 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  large  body  of  men  can  be  inducc^^ 
devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  an  ill-paid  profession,  whiclm  ^ 

mands  peculiar  talents,  and  expensive  training,  with  a  toil  both  in 
paration  and  in  action  that  can  never  be  remitted. 
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There  is  no  fault  of  character,  in  boy  or  girl,  that  can  not  be  de- 
stroyed or  rendered  harmless,  if  right  treatment  be  applied  to  it  in 
time  ;  that  is  to  say,  within  the  first  twelve  years.  We  inherit  tem- 
pers and  tendencies  which  sometimes,  when  they  are  neglected,  bring 
us  to  harm.  The  bent  of  character  is  settled  before  birth.  Anything 
can  not  be  made  of  any  boy  or  girl,  but  something  can  be  made  of 
every  child,  which  shall  be  satisfactory,  and  good,  and  useful. 

Children  are  wonderfully  teachable.  They  are,  however,  so  creat- 
ed as  to  require  free  action  and  movement — to  be  incapable  of  sus- 
taining long  continued  mental  exertion,  to  be  restless.  It  is  not  in  the 
constitution  of  a  child  to  sit,  day  after  day,  for  three  or  five  consecu-' 
tive  hours.  If  the  school-master  subject  children  to  unnatural  condi- 
tions, and  Nature  assert  herself  in  any  boy  or  girl  more  visibly  than 
discipline  admires,  the  teacher,  not  the  child,  is  then  at  fault ;  and  it 
is  he  or  she — if  any  one — who  should  stand  in  the  comer,  do  an  im- 
P^>sitiorj,  or  be  whipped.  It  is  only  possible  to  teach  a  child  well, 
"^hile  accommodating  one's  ways  humbly  to  the  ways  of  Nature. 

ON   THE   CONSTITTJTTON    OF    A    SCHOOL. 

Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  plan  universal  for  all  teachers ; 
•>nce  each  school  should  maintain  its  own  individuality ;  since  the 
■chool  of  which  the  plan  is  an  abstraction  is  a  dead  school ;  I  can  only 
^^press  my  notions  on  this  subject  by  explaining  what  sort  of  a  crotch- 
et my  own  notion  of  school-keeping  was,  and  how  it  answered.  Let 
^®  be  at  the  same  time  careful  to  iterate,  that  I  do^iot  propose  it  as  a 
Nostrum,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  should  hold  cheaply  the  wit  of 
^'^y  one  who  copied  it  exactly  in  practice.  I  only  want  my  principles 
Copied — nothing  more.    . 

One  notion  of  mine  was,  that  if  children  could  be  interested  really 

^n  their  studies — as  they  can  be — so  long  as  they  were  treated  frank- 

y  ^nd  led  by  their  affections,  the  work  of  education  could  be  carried 

^'^   entirely  without  punishment.     I  had  been,  as  a  boy,  to  many 

*^hools,  and  knew  how  dread  begot  deception,  and  we  were  all  made 

^^re  or  less  liars  by  the  cane.     Even  our  magnanimity  consisted  fre- 

^y^^ntly  in  lying  for  each  other,  and  obtaining  for  ourselves  the  flog- 

^^g  which  impended  over  our  friends.      I  knew  how  deceits  rotted 

^^  whole  school  intercourse  to  which  I  had  myself  been  subject ;  how 

^  ^<;hers  made  distrustful,  showered  about  accusations  of  falsehood ; 

^  ^V  we  cribbed  our  lessons,  and  were  led  to  become  shy  and  mean. 

^0  not  mean  to  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  that  schools  sho\x\d\>e  eoxv- 
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ducted  without  punishment ;  I  can  conceive  of  a  doasen  kinds  of  m 
who  would  know  how  to  do  good,  with  a  few  floggings  judiciously  a 
ministered.  But  I  was  not  one  of  the  dozen — I  should  certainly  ha 
done  harm. 

Corporal  punishment  being  abolished,  there  remain  few  othe 
For,  I  uphold  it  as  a  principle,  that  punishments  which  consist 
transformation  of  the  school-room  into  a  prison,  or  in  treating  stud 
and  school-books  as  if  they  were  rocks  or  thumb-screws — instruma 
of  torture  to  be  applied  against  misdoers,  in  the  shape  of  something 
write,  something  to  learn — ^leam,  forsooth ! — defeat  the  purposes 
education,  heap  up  and  aggravate  the  disgust  which  it  should  be  t 
business  of  a  good  teacher  carefully  to  remove. — Indiana  School  Jo% 
nal. 
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••  Maxima  debetar  paero  reverentia.'* — Jwoenal^  Sat,  xiv. 

Teaching  is  the  most  peculiar  of  employments ;  utterly  distaste 
to  some,  to  others  irresistibly  attractive.     Few  teachers  abhor  tl 
busmess ;  for  such  will  not  be  driven  to  teach  by  any  pressor* 
events.     But  some  teach  with  far  less  interest  than  others.     7 
lack  a  genuine  enthusiasm  in  their  profession.     And  perhaps  ther 
few  whose  interest  does  not  sometimes  flag.      It  does  us  all  gr 
call  to  mind  occasionally  the  greatness  of  our  work ;  and  that 
firom  the  nobleness  of  the  material  with  which  we  deal. 

Who  and  what  are  our  pupils  ?  We  look  into  their  eyes 
day,  and  what  do  we  see  there  ?  How  do  we  estimate  these 
individualities  which  come  to  be  shaped  by  us  ?  Such  questior 
the  key  note  of  our  work. 

1.  Their  lack  of  years  ii  no  essential  inferiority.      Being 
than  their  teacher  is  not  only  no  "  atrocious  crime,''  but  it 
bring  them  a  whit  below  his  own  level.      He  has  no  right 
scold  them  because  they  are  younger.      His  duty  is  to  gui' 
struct  those  who  are  just  as  good  as  he  is.      They  happe 
been  born  later,  and  so  are  a  little  behind  him  in  knowled 
^inline.      To  each  generation  is  committed  the  instructio 
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niors.    The  teacher  is  selected  to  do  the  formal  part  of  the  work  ;  the 
informal,  and  not  less  important,  is  done  at  home  and  in  the  thousand 
contacts  of  social  life.     One  of  the  things  to  be  taught  is  a  proper  re- 
spect for  age ;  a  universal,  half-filial  sentiment,  which  helps  to  make 
We  beautiful  wherever  rightly  developed.     Another  most  important 
^ng  to  be  taught  is  Submission  to  just  authority.     The  school  is  to  be 
ui  this  respect  an  educator  of  good  citizens  who  will  obey  law  ;  more, 
it  is  to  prepare  the  citizen  of  the  universe  to  bow  to  the  will  of  God. 
It  will  not  do  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  authority  in  the  school- 
^■oom.     One  of  the  chiefest  needs  of  immature  years  is  to  learn  obe- 
dience, to  understand  the  golden  motto,  '^  Honor  to  whom  honor." — 
Because  the  teacher  esteems  his  pupils  so  highly  he  will  teach  them 
**  manners,"  and  enforce  good  morals.      But  let  him  not  do  this  as 
^ith  inferiors.     The  time  will  come  when  this  difference  of  years  will 
seem  as  nothing.     When  two  college  graduates,  hardly  yet  in  middle 
life,  met  at  commencement,  one  said,  "  I  believe  I  was  your  tutor," 
and  iiva§  taken  aback  by  the  reply,  "  No,  I  was  yours."     Suppose  you 
are  ten  or  even  twenty  years  older  than  your  pupil ;  he  will  soon  be 
oat  in  the  world  by  your  side,  perhaps  outshining  you.      Before  you 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  yourself  an  old  man  he  may  be  in  Con- 
P^s^  making  laws  for  you  to  obey,  or  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
*4judicating  on  your  dearest  rights.     Doubtless  there  are  now  living, 
^"^  a  vigorous  activity,  some  of  the  pedagogues  who  feruled  the  *'  Bob- 
^*n  Boy,"  and  the  "  Farmer  Boy."      Which  does  the  world  deem 
^*der  now,  the  "  boys  "  or  their  teachers  ?      Chief  Justice  Chase  can 
p^d  some  of  his  instructors ;  would  they  feel  older  than  he,  seeing  him 
^  the  redeemed  seat  of  Marshal  ?     So  fades,  even  in  this  life,  the  in- 
^tiality  of  age.     It  is  an  accident,  conferring  not  the  slightest  gift  of 
®^Periority. 

S.  The  teacher  will  do  well  to  remember  the  possible  special  great- 

.  ^^  of  the  young  minds  before  him.     It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  all  the 

T^^s  that  they  stand  a  good  chance  for  the  White  House,  or  make  all 

^^^  girls  believe  that  they  can  come  to  write  novels  like  Uncle  Tom's 

^Inn.      It  is  better  far  to  rouse  in  them  an  ambition  to  do  well  just 

*Mit  is  put  within  their  reach  than  to  excite  restless  cravings  which 

/^^  never  be  satisfied.      But  the  teacher  may  think— can  he  help 

^^^king  ? — '*  here  are  spirits  which  may  become  instructors  andlead- 

^*^  of  multitudes."      Our  institutions,  with  their  fi:ee  play  of  motive 

^^  of  energy,  reveal  every  day  such  possibilities.      Grant  and  Sher- 
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man  were  not  very  remarkable  boys.  President  Lincoln^s  early  life 
did  not  herald  him  as  the  man  for  the  greatest  crisis  of  our  country's 
life.  There  is  a  possible  greatness  in  many  of  the  boys  we  instruct. 
As  we  ply  our  arduous  work,  we  can  not  be  sure  that  we  are  not 
molding  the  souls  of  future  statesmen,  of  the  orators  whose  ^^  winged 
words  "  will  enter  a  million  hearts.  We  need  not  promise  each  boy 
that  he  shall  be  a  Webster ;  but  what  if  a  gi*eater  than  he  lies  Irtent 
in  the  arena  of  our  school-room  ?  The  bare  possibility  is  enough  to 
make  us  bow  the  head  before  our  pupils.  We  see  the  stuflF  out  of 
which  greatness  is  made.  We  are  fashioning  minds  which  bear  the 
divine  seal.  We  are  swaying  passions,  disciplining  tempers,  kindling 
aspirations  which  have  in  them  the  secrets  of  all  human  power. 

3.  But  there  is  a  yet  deeper  reverence.  You  need  not  search  for 
germs  of  special  greatness,  which  afler  all  has  so  much  of  mere  acci- 
dent. Bend  low  before  every  young  soul  because  it  has  essential 
greatness.  Reverence  the  most  ignorant  mind  for  its  wonderful 
structure  and  powers.  Say  to  yourself,  here  is  an  immortal  being, 
with  capacities  for  development  unending ;  with  mind,  heart,  and  will 
fashioned  for  the  highest  activities  ;  with  a  conscience  to  be  guided  and 
enlightened  ;  with  susceptibilities  to  exquisite  pain — taking  sha||e  to- 
day, this  instant,  under  my  forming  hand.  Young  minds  are  great 
because  all  mind  is  great.  The  most  puerile  souls  are  august  because 
every  human  soul  is  a  thing  of  grandeur.  Take  your  most  unprom- 
ising pupil  and  with  the  eyes  of  a  reasonable  faith  you  can  see  in  him 
or  her  something  nobler  than  the  stars. 

Reverence  these  young  beings.  Work  for  them  as  for  the  highest 
of  the  earth.  Love  them  as  your  immortal  kinsmen. —  Calif amia 
Teacher. 


The  Honolulu  papers  are  discussing  the  question  whether  the 
vernacular  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  shall  be  discarded  in  the  National 
schools  for  the  English  language.  The  official  journal  is  oat  in  favor 
of  the  pure  English  system.  Should  the  project  be  carried  out,  as  is 
probable,  the  Hawaiian  language  will  become  extinct  within  a  gene- 
ration or  two. 
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IiIFB. 

Life, — ^life, — *ti8  a  conflict  of  hopes  with  fean , 
And  of  joys  with  sorrows,  of  smiles  with  tears, 

On  this  changeful  earth  of  ours ; 
A  conflict  as  lasting  as  time  shall  be. 
From  which  only  the  last  great  day  shall  free. 

These  eyer  opposing  powers. 

With  Taried  success  the  battles  are  fought ; 
Joy  victor  one  day,  on  the  next  is  taught 

To  bow  in  submission  to  sorrow. 
Now  tears  chasing  smiles  becloud  all  the  way, — 
But  happier  fate,  smiles  next  win  the  day. 

And  bright  beams  the  sun  on  the  morrow. 

The  brightest  of  hopes,  the  gloomiest  fears. 
The  cheeriest  smiles,  the  bitterest  tears. 

At  the  best,  or  at  worst,  are  soon  o*er ; 
For  our  Maker  shall  say :  **  Return  dust  to  dust, 
And  give  back  the  soul  that  was  given  in  trust. 

For  of  earth  thou  shalt  now  be  no  more.*' 

Our  struggles  and  conflicts,  vain,  Tain,  are  they  all. 
If  from  Death's  cold  embrace  there  is  no  recall 

To  a  happier  life  'yond  the  grave. 
'Twere  better  to  perish  at  once  in  the  fight, — 
To  meet  death  and  th*  grave  and  imending  night. 

Than  life's  sorrows  and  trials  to  brave. 

But  praised  be  God,  when  life's  trials  are  o'er. 
There's  a  brighter  abode,  a  *'  glorified  shore," 

To  its  rest  Christ  invites  us  to  come. 
Then  welcome  life's  struggles  and  conflicts  and  fears, 
'Tis  worth  all  our  pains,  all  our  sorrows  and  tears. 

To  win  at  the  last  such  a  home. 
Aug.  8th,  1865.  FmBD. 


Keep  your  mouth  shut  when  you  read,  when  you  write,  when  you 
listen,  when  you  are  in  pain,  when  you  are  running,  when  you  are 
riding,  and  by  all  means  when  you  are  angry.  There  is  no  person 
in  society  but  will  find  and  acknowledge  improvement  in  health  and 
enjoyment  from  even  a  temporary  attention  to  this  advice. 

Dr.  Franklin  meant  a  good  deal  when  he  said,  ^^  A  good  kick  out 
of  doors  is  better  than  all  the  rich  uncles  in  the  world," 

4 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


EXAMINATION    OF  THS  OBAMMAB   BCHOOIiB,    OHIOAOO,    TTiT.., 

AFBIIi,   1865. 

Second  Grade  Questions. 
Arithmetic. — Forty-five  Minutsi  allowed  jor  this  Exercue, 

1.  How  many  yards  in  length  of  carpeting,  that  is  }  of  a  yard  wide,  will  it  take 
to  cover  a  floor  that  is  27  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide  ? 

2.  A  man  owning  160  acres  of  land,  sells  57  acres,  1  rood,  and  16  square  rods, 
and  then  divides  the  remainder  equally  between  his  four  sons.  How  much  land 
does  each  son  receive  ? 

3.  A  man  digs  a  cellar  150  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  5  fleet  deep,  upon  a  con- 
tract of  50  cents  a  cubic  yard.     How  much  money  does  hg  receive  for  hia  work  ? 

4.  Find  the  value  of  15.75  X  .018^-^  6,  and  give  the  rule  for  pointing  off  in  the 
multiplication  and  division  of  decimals. 

5.  Find  the  sum  of  the  following  numbers  : 

One  hundred  units  and  fifteen  thousandths. 

One  hundred  and  five  millionths. 
Fifty  units  and  seven  hundredths. 

One  ten  thousandth. 

6.  Subtract  five  tenths  from  one  unit  and  one  hundredth. 

7.  How  many  bushels  of  potatoes  at  six  shillings  a  bushel  will  it  take  to  pay  for 
75  yards  of  cloth  at  $2.50  per  yard  } 

Grammar. — Forty  Minutes  allowed  for  this  Exercise. 

1.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  verb  which  afiirms  an  action ;  one  sentence 
containing  a  verb  which  affirms  a  state, 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  transitive  verb ;  a  sentence  containing  an  m#r«f»- 
sitive  verb* 

3.  Write  a  sentence  about  the  capture  of  Richmond  which  shall  contain  a  verb 
in  the  active  voice,  and  another  sentence  which  shall  6onvey  the  same  idea  by  the  ose 
of  the  verb  in  the  passive  voice* 

4.  Write  a  bentence  containing  the  verb  ffo  in  the  indicative  mode,  perfect  tense, 
third  pQirson,  plural  number ;  one  containing  the  verb  come  in  the  aubjunctive  mode, 
pluperfect  tense,  first  person,  singular  number. 

5.  Correct  all  the  auxiliaries  that  need  correction  in  the  following  aentencea,  and 
state  which  need  no  correction. 

1.  I  will  drown,  for  nobody  shall  help  me. 

2.  May  I  leave  the  room  ? 

3.  Thou  might  have  been  promoted  last  month  if  thou  hadst  atndied. 

4.  I  was  at  home  before  he  has  left. 

History.— 7%iWy  MmfUes  allowed  for  this  Exercise, 

1.  From  what  port,  in  what  year,  and  with  how  many  vesaela,  did  Columbus 
saU? 

2.  What  large  river  was  discovered  by  Ferdinand  de  Soto,  and  what  poitiim  of 
the  present  United  States  did  he  traverse  before  its  discovery  ? 
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3.  What  settlement  was  made  in  the  year  1607,  and  by  whom  was  the  settlement 
made  ^ 

4.  From  what  country,  and  for  what  purpose,  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  emigrate  ? 

5.  What  do  you  know  about  New  England  Witchcraft } 

Spelling.  —  Benefited,    maintenance,    receptacle,  supersede,    precede,    proceed, 
independence,   surrender,  indelible,   deleble. 


[ 


Third  Grade  Questions. 
Arituxetic. — Forty- five  Minutet  allowed  for  this  Exercise. 

1.  Multiply  the  sum  of  one  million  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  six,  and 
five  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  and  nineteen,  by  one  thousand  and  eight, 

2.  Having  the  divisor,  the  quotient  and  remainder,  how  will  you  find  the 
diTidend. 

3.  Divide  the  difference  between  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighteen,  by  thirty- seven. 

4.  Find  the  least  common  denominator  for  the  following  fractions :  one-half, 
five-sixths,  thirteen-eighteenths,  uid  eleven-twelfths.  , 

5.  Subtract  11}  from  17$. 

6.  Give  the  rule  for  finding  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers  ; 
and  find  by  the  rule  given  the  least  common  multiple  of  16,  9,  12  and  36. 

7.  Find  the  value  of  {  x  6-6  h-  J,  and  give  the  rule  for  division  of  firactions. 

Grammar. — Forty  Minutee  allowed  to  thie  Exerciee, 

1.  Define  a  vowel;  define  a  consonant. 

2.  Give  one  R%Ue  of  Spelling,  with  an  illustration  ;  give  one  Rule  of  Syllabication, 
with  an  illustration. 

3.  Write  one  sentence,  containing  all  the  Parts  of  Speech,  and  underline  the 
euyecHves,  pronouns  and  prepositions. 

4.  Write  the  correlative  of  each  of  the  following  words :  Father,  nieoe,  heir, 
executor,  hero,  man'Singer. 

5*    Compare  the  following  adjectives  :     Good,  holy,  benevolent,  bad,  able. 

Geoosapht. — Thirty  Minutes  allowed  for  this  Exercise, 

1.  Give  the  name  and  the  location  of  the  capital  of  each  of  the  following  States ; 
The  largest  State  in  the  Union ;  the  smallest  State  in  the  Union ;  the  most  populous 
8tete ;  the  State  last  admitted  to  the  Union. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  State  in  which  you  were  bom,  if  in  the  United  States ;  if 
you  were  not  bom  in  the  United  States,  draw  a  map  of  the  State  east  of  Illinois. 

3.  Bound  the  State  of  which  Kichmond  is  the  capital. 

4.  Name  the  States  that  lie  upon  the  eastem  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
their  order,  commencing  with  the  one  farthest  north. 

5*  Name  and  describe  at  least  two  of  the  principal  mountain  ranged  in  North 
America. 

Sfblliico.  —  Lieutenant,  forfeiture,  reservoir,  brigadier,  rehearsal,  dungeon, 
emaciate,   acquaintance,  obeisance,  rheumatic. 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


Thb  Fibst  Steamboat. — About  the  year  1794,  there  wm  a  man  liTing  in  ProTi- 
denoe  named  Elijah  Ormsbee.  He  was  bom  in  Rehoboth,  but  had  worked  for  a 
season  near  Albany.  While  there,  his  obserration  of  the  diflQiculty  of  nayigating 
the  Hudson  by  sails  alone,  led  him  to  think  of  steam  as  a  propelling  power.  While 
employed  at  Cranston,  repairing  a  large  steam  engine  employed  for  pumping  water 
from  an  ore  bed,  he  was  called  on  by  David  Wilkinson,  and  communicated  to  him 
the  idea  of  a  steamboat.  He  offered  to  furnish  the  boat,  provided  Mr.  Wilkinson 
would  provide  the  engine.  The  proposition  was  accepted.  Mr.  Wilkinson  went 
home,  made  his  patterns,  cast  and  bored  the  cylinders,  suggested  two  plans  of  pad- 
dles, and  the  boat  was  finished.  At  a  retired  place  called  Winsor's  Grove,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Providence,  Ormsbee  completed  his  arrangements,  and, 
on  one  pleasant  evening,  made  his  first  trip  to  Providence.  On'  the  following  day, 
he  went  in  his  steamboat  to  Pawtucket  to  show  her  to  nis  friends,  and  the  two 
ingenious  mechanics  exhibited  her  between  the  two  bridges.  <*  After  our  frolic  was 
over,"  says  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  writing  of  the  matter  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards, ••  being  short  of  funds,  we  hauled  the  boat  up  and  gave  it  over." 

It  is  fair  to  claim  that  had  the  Pawtucket  been  a  larger  stream,  so  that  steftm  had 
been  as  important  for  it  as  for  the  Hudson,  or  had  some  discerning  capitalist  been 
ready  to  afford  the  pecuniary  aid  needful  for  testing  and  perfecting  the  invention, 
the  chaplet  that  adorned  the  head  of  Fulton  might  have  been  woven  over  the  brows 
of  Wilkinson  and  Ormsbee,  and  the  Pawtucket  river  Narraganselt  bay  would  have 
had  an  additional  claim  to  fame. — Centennial  Address t  North  Prcvidemee, 


Musical  Instbumbnts  fob  Schools. — In  the  school- room,  music  is  invaluable  as 
a  study  and  as  a  recreation,  and  is  fast  becoming  appreciated  as  a  means  of  moral, 
mental  and  physical  culture. 

The  chief  obstacles  to  the  general  use  of  music  in  schools  has  been  the  difllenlty 
of  introducing  it  without  the  aid  of  a  suitable  instrument,  and  the  oonaiderable 
expense  thus  involved ;  the  cost  of  a  good  piano-forte  placing  it  out  of  the  reaeh 
of  many,  while  the  various  reed  instruments,  procurable  at  less  prices,  ha^e  often 
been  unsatisfactory.  Recently,  however,  an  instrument  of  the  latter  daaa  has 
appeared,  which  is  worthy  of  high  commendation,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  a  euitahls 
instrument,  of  moderate  cost,  we  feel  that  in  directing  attention  to  it,  and  poiBting 
out  its  peculiar  features,  we  shall  be  advancing  the  interests  of  our  aehoola.  We 
allude  to  the  Mason  &  Hamlin  **  Cabinet  Organs.*'  In  these  instrumeats  the  tone  is 
produced  by  a  vibrating  metallic  tongue,  or  *•  reed,**  as  in  the  melodeon,  bat  with  a 
difference  in  the  relative  length  and  thickness,  insuring  better  results.  The  quality 
of  voice  is  remarkable,  being  round,  smooth  and  free  from  the  thinneea  of  tone  by 
which  the  reed  is  usually  characterized. 

In  other  respects,  also,  improvements  have  been  made ;  but  we  particularly  advert 
to  only  a  few  points,  showing  the  advantages  of  the  cabinet  organ  ae  a  echool. 
instrument. 
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Obiously,  one  of  the  first  objects  in  musical  instruction  is  to  give  the  learner  dear 
and  accurate  ideas  of  what  is  technically  termed  the  ffiteh  of  musical  tones.  As 
there  is  no  worse  musical  fault  than  that  of  singing  out  of  tune,  it  is  evidently  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  the  ear  and  other  organs  of  the  pupils  should,  from 
the  beginning,  be  correctly  and  carefully  trained.  This  must  be  done  by  the  con- 
stant presentation  of  a  correct  model.  For  this  purpose  the  teacher's  voice  can  not 
be  entirely  relied  upon ;  it  would  be  too  great  a  task  for  his  vocal  organs,  and, 
moreover,  very  few  are  sufficiently  accurate  in  this  respect  to  serve  as  models  for 
.  imitation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  instrument  is  good  and  in  tune,  it  can  be 
depended  upon  for  something  like  mathematical  accuracy  in  pitch.  The  piano,  man- 
ifestly, is  too  liable  to  be  out  of  tune.  It  is  easily  affected  by  changes  in  the  temp- 
erature and  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  be  kept  in  tune  requires  a  degree  of 
attention  which  in  most  schools  is  impracticable. 

Now,  it  is  one  of  the  merits  of  the  Cabinet  Organs,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a 
great  one,  that  their  tones,  being  produced  by  reeds,  have  very  little  liability  to  vary 
In  pitch.  They  are  not  affected  in  any  material  degree  by  atmospheric  changes. 
Hence  this  instrument  is  an  appropriate  model  with  which  to  train  the  ear,  as  it 
admirably  retains  its  accuracy.  In  one  of  the  musical  journals,  the  experienced 
taacher  Mr.  Oeorge  F.  Root  alludes  to  this  subject,  stating  that  he  has  observed 
much  more  accuracy  in  pitch  in  the  singing  of  those  who,  while  studying  music, 
had  practiced  with  an  instrument  not  liable  to  be  out  of  tune. 

We  have  enlarged  upon  this  one  advantage  of  the  Cabinet  Organs,  because  it  will 
not  be  likely  to  receive  the  attention  which  more  obvious  features  will  secure.  But 
it  has  other  advantages, —  great  power  of  expression,  quickness  of  utterance,  and  a 
steadiness  and  roundness  of  tone  admirably  adapted  to  sustain  and  guide  the  voice 
and  illustrate  differences  in  musical  rhythm. 

Affording  these  advantages  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  Cabinet  Organ  is  certainly 
worthy  the  at^tion  of  all  who  are  interested  in  school  music. — Am,  Ed,  Mtmthfy, 


SDUCATioirA.L  Appointmbiit. — D.  W.  Stevens,  A.  M.,  of  Mansfield,  has  been 
elected  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  Fall  River,  and  accepted  the  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Stevens  has  been  for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  the  cauce  of 
education,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  an  enlightened  and  devoted  laborer.  For 
the  last  four  or  five  years  he  has  conducted  successfully  the  Literary  and  Scientific 
School  at  Mansfield,  which  has  just  closed  its  most  prosperous  Summer  term,  with 
an  excellent  prospect  for  the  future,  shodld  it  be  placed  in  equally  competent  hands ; 
and  he  was,  also,  at  the  time  of  his  present  appointment,  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Public  Schools  for  that  town.  A  gentleman  of  thorough  education  and  decided 
tastes  for  scientific  study  and  educational  pursuits,  as  well  as  of  large  experience  in 
his  chosen  field  of  labor,  we  doubt  if  a  more  fortunate  selection  could  have  been 
made  for  the  position  named,  which,  we  trust,  may  prove  to  be  both  pleasant  and 
remunerative. — Taunton  {Mass,)  Daily  Gazette,   ^ 


A  Frenchman  has  just  discovered  the  process  of  fixing  the  natural  colors  of 
objects  photographed. 
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Labqest  Citt  in  tub  World. — If  the  following  account  is  tnie,  London  is  no 
longer  the  metropolis  of  our  planet.  That  distinction  belongs  to  the  Japanese  city 
of  Jeddo,  which  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Traveller  thus  describes  : 

*•  But  what  shall  I  say  of  this  greatest  and  most  singular  of  all  cities }  A  Tolume 
is  needed  to  describe  it  without  attempting  to  give  its  history.  I  haTe  read  of  old 
Ninevah  and  Babylon  below  the  ground,  and  seen  and  handled  the  works  of  art 
which  have  been  disinterred,  and  created  so  much  admiration  on  both  •ide#of  the 
Atlantic ;  but  one  living  Jeddo  above  the  ground  is  worth  a  hundred  old  fogy  cities 
below  it.  I  cannot  give  you  an  idea  of  it,  it  is  so  unique,  so  unlike  everything 
except  itself,  and  so  impossible,  as  you  will  think. 

•*  I  have  seen  several  places  of  interest,  and  maintained  a  cool  head,  but  I  was 
bewildered  and  confounded  when  I  saw  this.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  shore  of 
this  charming  gulf,  twenty  miles  wide  by  twenty- four  long,  to  which  the  Lake  Tibe- 
rias is  nothing,  except  in  the  sacred  feet  which  once  trod  its  shores.  It  stretches 
for  twenty  miles  or  more  along  a  beach  of  a  semi-circular  form,  with  its  horns  turn- 
ed outward,  and  along  which  a  street  extends,  crowded  with  blocks  of  stores  and 
houses,  and  teeming  with  moving  crowds,  while  shop-keepers,  artisans,  women  and 
children  seem  equally  numerous  within  doors  and  at  the  doors.  Indeed,  a  doien  or 
fifteen  miles  might  be  added  to  the  city  in  this  direction,  since  t&ere  is  nothing  but 
an  unbroken  succession  of  towns  and  villages  for  this  distance,  which  are  as  popu  • 
lous  and  well-built  as  the  city  itself. 

•*  In  crossing  the  city  from  the  shore  to  the  western  outskirts  I  have  walked  two 
miles  and  a  half,  and  then  proceeded  on  horseback  for  ten  miles  further,  making 
twelve  miles  and  a  half,  while  in  other  places  it  may  be  wider.  According  to  the 
lowest  estimate,  the  city  covers  an  area  equal  to  seven  of  the  New  England  farming 
towns,  which  are  usually  six  miles  square.  And  all  is  traversed  by  streets,  usually 
wide,  well  constructed,  perfectly  neat,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  streets 
lined  with  houses  and  stores  as  compactly  as  they  can  be  built,  and  crowded  with 
moving  and  stationary  masses,  as  thick  as  in  Washington  street,  or  New  York 
Broadway,  at  least  for  considerable  distances.  The  population  is  estimated  generally 
at  three  millions,  which  Mr.  Harris,  our  minister,  thinks  is  no  exaggeration.  For 
my  part,  judging  from  what  I  have  seen  when  I  have  gone  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 
and  crossed  the  city  from  side  to  side,  I  should  be  willing  to  add  as  many  millions 
more;  for  the  living,  moving  masses,  seen  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  everywhere 
the  same,  fairly  seemed  beyond  computation." 


Population  of  Nobth  Pbovidence. — By  an  examination  of  the  census  of  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1774,  nine  years  after  the  incorporation  of  our 
town,  I  find  that  the  population  of  North  Providence  consisted  of  138  families.  Of 
this  population  there  were  of  whites,  792  ;  of  Indians,  7 ;  of  blacks,  31  ;  making  a 
total  of  830.    Of  the  heads  of  families,  132  were  males,  and  6  females. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  note  here  that  the  population  of  our  town  by  the 
late  census,  taken  five  years  ago,  #as  11,820  souls.  In  86  years,  therefore,  it  has 
increased  more  than  fourteen  fold. — Centennial  Address, 


Rates  of  Tuition  per  scholar  in  1864  :    In  Boston,  $16.77 ;   Chicago,  $13,65 ; 
Cincinnati,  $12.15  ;  San  Francisco,  $21 ;  Providence, . 
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Mrs.  Ltdia  H.  Sioournet,  one  of  the  best  known  of  American  poets,  died  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  Saturday,  June  10th,  aged  84  years.  Her  poems,  by  their 
religious  and  eyangelical  spirit,  won  a  high  place  in  the  affections  of  the  common 
people,  and  some  of  them,  doubtless,  will  long  be  cherished  in  American  literature 
as  among  the  best  productions  of  the  class  of  writers  to  which  she  belonged. 

Miss  Majua  Mitchell,  widely  known  in  the  scientific  world  as  the  discoverer  of 
a  comet,  bearing  her  name,  and  for  which  she  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  King 
of  Denmark,  together  with  the  still  more  honorable  approbation  of  the  savans  of 
Europe,  is  to  be  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  Yassar  Female  College,  at  Pough- 
keepsie  N.  Y. 

The  town  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  has  received  information  that  William  Robinson, 
Esq.,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  died  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1864,  left  property 
amounting  to  about  $150,000  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  female  school  for  the 
use  of  Exeter. 

Me.  J.  C.  Pelto!t,  Principal  of  the  R'ncon  Grammar  .School  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  San  Francisco. 

Died,  in  South  Coventry,  Conn.,  August  16th,  M.  Austania  Babcock,  aged  31 
years.    Teacher  in  Biidgham  School,  Providence. 


Salaries  of  Teachers  in  San  Francisco  :  Principal  High  School,  $2,500  ;  Teacher 
of  Mathematics,  $2,400 ;  Teacher  of  Classics,  $2,400.  Grammar  Masters,  each, 
$2,100;  Sub-Masters,  each,  $1,500  ;  Assistants,  (female),  each,  $960.  One  Princi- 
pal Primary  Schools,  (male),  $1,500;  five  Principals  Primary  Schools,  (female). 
$1,020;  Assistants,  $810  to  $870. 


The  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  recently  had  a  quiet  evening  with  a  few  friends.  In 
the  course  of  conversation  he  remarked  that  it  was  very  hard  to  define  savant.  *<  I 
don't  think  so,'*  retorted  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys;  **I  propose  this  definition :  A 
sawmt  is  a  man  who  knows  all  that  the  world  doesn't  know,  and  who  is  ignorant 
of  what  all  the  world  knows." 


CiPRERiNO. — A  youngster,  while  perusing  a  chapter  of  Genesis,  turning  to  bis 
mother  inquired  whether  the  people  in  those  days  **  used  to  do  the  sums  on  the 
'ground.'    He  accounted  for  his  question  by  reading  the  passage,  "  And  the  sons  of 
men  multiplied  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 


The  Chindse  do  not  approve  of  any  change  in  school  books,  for  in  China,  every 
school  boy  begins  his  studies  with  the  ••  First  Three  Books,"  which  have  been  in  the 
schools  already  three  thousand  years. 


198  OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 

H^BYABD  CoLLBOE  U  at  laBt  Separated  from  the  State.  The  law  passed  by  ti 
Massachusetts  Legislature  proTides  that  the  overseers  shall  be  elected  annually,  ai 
that  the  alumni,  regular  and  honorary,  shall  have  the  right  to  TOte  for  them,  exoe; 
that  no  alumnus  can  vote  until  five  years  alter  his  graduation.  No  member  of  ti 
faculty  or  the  corporation  can  be  chosen  overseer.  The  Governor  and  other  Sta 
officers  are  no  longer  ex-officio  members  of  the  board. 


Ma.  Douglas,  in  his  great  debate  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  accused  him  of  tending  ba 
alluding  to  his  keeping  a  grocery  store.  *•  True,*'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  **  the  judge  an 
I  have  both  tended  bar — I  on  the  inside,  he  on  the  outside." 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


[Reeeired  from  Oeorgtt  H.  WhitiMy.] 

Thb  Man  Without  a  Countrt.    Boston  :  Ticknor  &  Fields,  1865.    28  pp.,  ] 
cover.    10  cents.  — 

Songs  for  All  Seasons,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.      Ticknor  &  Fields,  pnblisliec 
Boston,  1866.    84  pp.,  paper.    60  cents. 

We  are  pleased  with  these  Itttle  books.  Not  too  large  for  the  pocket,  readable  aam 
attractive,  were  worthy  of  due  respect  by  reason  of  authorship  and  origin,  they  fiik= 
claim  to  be  purchased  and  eigoyed  even  by  men  of  means  as  slender  as  a  scboolma 
ter's  in  town  or  country.  The  enjoyment  of  them  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  < 
tion  for  a  spare  hour. 


We  have  received  the  Superintendent's  Report  and  the  Regulations  of  Paliv 
Schools  of  San  Francisco.  Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  achools,  10,90 
Percentage  of  attendance,  92.  The  condition  of  most  of  the  schools  is  reported 
excellent.  The  Superintendent  makes  wise  suggestions  as  to  changes  in  the  i 
system  in  several  important  points,  which  we  have  not  room  to  note.  He  < 
the  question  of  separate  and  mixed  schools  for  girls  and  boys,  but  leaves  it  \ 
as  to  the  best  plan  to  be  i^opted.  He  recommends  the  daily  reading  of  the  Ser0 
tures  in  all  of  the  schools,  from  which  they  have  been  hitherto  discarded  on  aceoi^ 
of  the  character  and  prejudices  of  the  first  settlers  of  California. 


MiRAXiCKi ;  A  Story  of  the  Miramichi  VaUey^  New  Brwuwick.     Loring,  puWsh^ 

Boston. 

This  story  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  pleasing  yet  not  unprofitable  readii^ 
when  hurrying  through  the  dust  and  heat  at  this  season  in  a  railroad  oar.  Miraic* 
chi  was  a  rough  country  forty  years  ago,  and  its  Inhabitants  were  rud^  but  it  lu- 
some  diamonds  though  rough  the  setting.  The  character  of  the  good  missionaT* 
Mr.  Norton,  is  worthy  of  imitation.  The  Lansdownes,  Duboises  and  Mioah»  ka^ 
up  the  interest  of  the  book  to  the  end. 


OUR   BOOK   TABLE. 

T*^^     OATiroBTHTS.    A  story  of  Threads  and  Thrums.    By  the  author  of  <•  Faith 
O  a.atiiey's  Girlhood."    Luring,  publinher,  Boston. 

^I71s  ose  who  have  read  *•  Boys  «if  Chequ  asset**  and  "Faith  Gartney's  Girlhood," 

wUX    'be  prepared  to  find  **  The  Gay  worthys  '*  a  pleasing  and  entertaining  book ;  but 

it   i^    niuch  more  than  this.    It  is  highly  instructive.     Mrs.  Whitney  analyzes  the 

tboiA^lits,  feelings  and  sentiments  of  human  nature  with  great  discrimination.    The 

ctaa.:z-^i.<:ters  are  numerous,  but  eaeh  maintains  itf>  own  identity  throughout  the  work, 

mxk^L      illustrates  a  peculiar  phase  of  humanity.    Most  of  the  characters  represented 

mr^      actuated  by  the  higher  motives,  subjected  to  the  crosses  of  adverse  circum- 

stca.xi.<r^s ;  and  those  whose  motives  are  less  elevated  cannot  exert  a  hurtful  influence 

on.   'fcb^  reader.    There  are  Jane  Gau*s  in  every  community,  and  they  may  be  bene- 

fit'fce^i.    ^y  seeing  their  own  portrait  on  exhibition.      We  have  always  thought  that  it 

"^SA    lAxiprofitable  to  discuss  foreordination,  predestination  and  election,  but  if  any 

'^i'^l    c^uestion  these  ^mysteries,  we  would  refer  them  to  Sarah  Gau's  discourse  with 

Bia.rlcnere  and  Gersham.     Could  such  souls  always  meet  with  such  preachers,  the 

woT-l<i.  would  be  the  better. 

^^^  ^    hope  Mrs.  Whitney  will  give  her  pen  but  a  brief  rest. 


^**^      cp  Horace  Mann.    By  his  Wife.    Boston  :i Walker,  Fuller  &  Co.      1866. 
PP-   602. 

•^^^e  is  a  work  which  we  have  awaited  publication  with  much  interest.    Horace 

^"^"^  was  one  of  the  conscientious,  indefatigable,  progressive  geniuses  of  our  age 

''^^  '^imes.    He  became  an  object  of  our  respect  and  admiration  years  ago,  upon  his 

"^^  ivitrodnetion  into  Congress,  before  we  were  as  conversant  with  his  herculean 

^^T«  in  behalf  of  popular  education  as  we  have  since  become.    In  fact,  we  did  not 

'^^Oi  of  the  extent  of  his  efforts  and  sufferings  in  that  great  cause  until  we  ran 

■^xx>ii^}j  this  interesting  book.    We  admired  his  moral  courage,  his  love  of  right  aa 

^^derstood  it,  and  his  self-sacrificing  devotion  to  it. 

"^^^JTi  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  in  1796,  and  educated  in  our  own   Brown  University, 

^^^^^>^^  his  first  companion  and  early  love  from  among  our  own  families,  he  seems  to 

^^entified  with  us  as  well  as  with  the  State  of  his  birth.    His  labors  for  his  native 

^^»  however,  have  identified  him  with  all  its  educational  interests,  but  more  par- 

.   ^^^J-ly  with  the  Normal  School  system,  which  his  own  indomitable  energy  carried 

^^*^^Sh  and  settled  upon  a  firm  basis  in  spite  of  great  opposition.    Subsequently 

T^^n^ing  the  Presidency  of  Antioch  College,  he  gave  a  wealth  of  love,  energy  and 

^'^^ion  to  \i  which  exhausted  his  physical  power,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  labors  and 

'S5**^*®**  ^®  ^^^^  ^^^®  *  Christian  at  his  post  of  duty. 

J         '^e  •<  Life "  is  of  course  composed  largely  of  quotations  from  his  journal,  his 

^>^,  and  whatever  of  data  would  show  the  man  just  as  he  was.    A  sharp,  critical 

'^^  ^^xdependent  thinker,  one  is  not  surprised  at  his  severe  thrusts  at  «•  Orthodoxy," 

^    ^^  'tenned  it,  and  yet  the  reader  wishes  some  of  it  might  have  been  eliminated  in 

spirit  of  that  charity  which  the  good  man  himself  so  ardently  inculcated  as  a 

g^^^^^«     He  became  a  profound  disciple  of  Combe,  and  a  personal  friend  and  corre* 

^    .^^ent  of  that  learned  philosopher.    We  read  the  account  of  his  last  hours  with  a 

1^^^^  of  admiration,  thanks  for  such  a  death,  and  sorrow  that  such  a  man  could  not 

•^^  ^Ived  to  gather  a  greater  harrest  from  his  mature  powers. 
gj^^J^^  work  is  very  finely  published  in  library  style,  and  is  every  way  a  credit  to  the 
^^*1P»ising  publishers. — Pr<mdene$  Pr0*s, 
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QUA-OKENBOS'S 

Standard  School  Books, 


-PUBLISHED  BT- 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


'  THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DEPARTMENTS.' 


*'  The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quackenbos's  school-books  is  well  known  to  the  edn- 
cational  community.  Thej  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  manttaU  on  the  subjeets 
of  which  they  respectively  treat.** — J.  W.  Bulklby,  City  Sup*t  of  Schools,  Brooklyn. 

**  I  have  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  am  familiar  with,  most  of  the  works 
that  hay e  been  issued  by  different  authors  within  that  period;  and  I  consider  Qnacken« 
bos*s  text-books  the  most  unexceptionable  in  their  several  departments."— Bbujaxix 
Wilcox,  A.  M.,  Principal  River  Falls  Academy. 

*'  All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  oharacterized  by  clearness,  acenraey.  thor- 
oughness, and  completeness ;  also  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior 
results  from  their  previously  taught  elements. — Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow,  Author  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  16mo.  120  pages ^ 

Clear,  easy,  and  interesting  ;  the  book  for  beginners.    Price,  45  cents. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR :   12rao.  288  pages.     Price,  90  cenfc 

Clear,  well  condensea,  and  consistent  throughout;  brief  in  its  rules  and  definitioii 
happj  in  its  illustrations;  practical  in  Its  application  of  principles;  inductive  and  pbil^ 


sophical  in  its  arrangement ;  original  in  its  views ;  bold  in  its  reforms ;  every  war  Ada^:^^. 
ed  to  the  school-room ;  interesting  to  the  pupil,  labor-saving  to  the  teacher ;  full  ft^=^iH^d 
ingenious  in  its  explanations  of  perplexing  constructions ;  makes  the  leamhig  of  Ora.  -^xn- 
mar  easy;  makes  the  teaching  of  Grammar  a  positivb  pleasure;  the  best,  asit  is^^c=lx« 
latest  text-book  on  this  important  subject.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  on  Qaack^^^xa- 
bos*s  Grammar  by  our  best  educators.  Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  ^^c^aar 
circular.  . 

The  following  well-known  teachers  pronounce  Quackenbos's  Grammar  THE  BK  ST 
now  before  the  public: — Prof.  Clifford,  Northern  Indiana  College ;  P.  H.  HuTCHixa  ^u y , 
Sup't  of  Schools,  Weston,  Vt. ;  Erastus  Everett,  late  Pres.  College  of  N.  O. ;  Qv^  -  S. 
Kbllbnberoer,  Princ.  of  Schools,  Alton,  111. ;  H.  A.  Dearborn,  Princ.  Clinton  Lib^^Bz-al 
Inst.;  T.  Kessler,  Princ.  High  School,  Allen  town.  Pa. ;  Geo.  O.Hopkins,  Prine-^Bpal 
Acadenoy,  S.  Woodstock,  Conn.;  Rev.  G.  R.  Moore,  Pres.  Fem.  Coll.,  Lyons,  lo  ■■  «; 
W.  R.  PuOH,  Princ.  Union  Schools,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Jas.  Gilmoub,  Pi —  "Idc 
Ballston  Spa  Academy  ;  J.  G.  Laird,  Examiner  of  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind. ;  J.  A.  Nice  ^^dx«, 
Princ.  High  School,  Mi.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Dudley,  Princ.  Acad.,  Colebrook,  N.  ^^'* 
W.  A.  Greene,  Ass.  Princ.  Monroe  Presbyterial  Aead.,  O, ;  Thos.  Lvct,  Cooksr^^"-*^'* 
Md.,  &c.,  &c. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION  :  in  which  the  princii 

of  the  Art  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  Grammar.    12mo, 
pages.    Price,  80  cents. 

ADVANCED  COURSE  of  COMPOSITION  and  RHETOI 

A  Series  of  Lessons  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities  of  the  English  1         _      ^^ 
guage,  Punctuation,  Taste,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Figures,  Style,  Critic^^^.^^^ 
and  the  various  Departments  of  Prose  and  Poetical  Composition.    lUnstratsd "' 
copious  Exercises.    l2mo,  450  pages.    Price,  $1.60.  _— .  ^^ 

These  works  have  supplanted  almost  all  others  on  the  same  subject.     The  late  Sb »»l 

Snp*t  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  our  best  teachers,  saysi^^^^^^^^et 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  these  admirable  books  any  thing  that  we  would  desir:^^^^^ 
lisFe  sitered ;  they  meet  our  wants  in  every  respect." 


BMGEllin  STilRMB]  SCEIOl  BOOKS. 


PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:    Made 

easy  and  interesting  for  beginners.     Child's  Quarto,  splendidly  illustrated.     192 
pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

ILLUSTRATED   SCHOOL   HISTORY   OF   THE   UTITED 

STATES :    Embracing  a  full  Account  of  the  Aborigines,  Biographical  Notice*  of 

DiRtinguished  Men,  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of  Battle-nelds,  and  illustrations.    12mo, 

473  pages.    Price,  $1.50. 

Everywhere  used  and  everywhere  commended.    It  is  the  text-book  officially  adopted 

and  in  use  by  the  State  of  California,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans, 

Lexington,  Jersey  City,  &c.,  &c. 

A  history  of  the  Late  Rebellion  is  now  bein^^  added  to  these  works,  and  the  edition  for 
the  Fall  opening  of  schools  wiU  contain  everything  brought  fully  up  to  date. 


A  NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY:    Embracing  the   most   Recent 

Discoveries  in  Physics.  Adapted  to  use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied 
with  Practical  Exercises  and  335  Illustrations.  12mo,  450  pages.  Price,  $1.50. 
This  work  is  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  Pres.  South  Gibson  College ;  Dr.  Obo.  R.  Pe&kins,  author 
of  the  Mathematical  Series ;  Rev.  Professor  Duncan,  University  of  Louisiana ;  L.  B. 
BiTJOHBK,  Princ.  of  Public  School,  Oettynburg ;  A.  H.  Fitch,  Princ.  of  High  School, 
Peoria,  III. ;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  late  Sup't  of  Schools,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  Clifford,  Northern 
Indiana  College ;  Geo.  W.  Hewison,  Princ.  High  School,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Stewart.  State  Female  College,  Memphis ;  Prof.  Sheldon,  Oriswold  College,  Iowa ; 
^rei. Chase,  Brookville  (Ind.)  College;  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom,  Pres.  Shelbyville  University, 
*<?•»  Ac. 


APPLETON^S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES :     On  the  basis  of 

the  works  of  Obo.  R.  Pxhkins,  LL.  D.    By  O.  P.  Quacxsnbos,  A.  M. 
-^o  labor  has  peen  spared  to  make  this  series  exactly  what  is  required  for  the  purpose 
^  iieiital  discipline,  as  well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life.    It  is  clear, 
^''^ple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  a  great 

Jp^ty  of  examples,  and  teaches  the  methods  actually  used  by  business  men. 
I*  Jf '^e  Series  consisu  of  a  Phimart,  an  Elebcentart,  a  Practical,  a  Higher,  and  a 
•K  ^^^AL.    The  Primary  and  Elementary  are  now  ready,  and  the  Practical  very  nearly  so ; 
'^ll,  others  will  speedil]r  follow. 

^^^  ^%chers  interested  in  using  the  best  books  are  solicited  to  examine  this  series,  which 
^««^im  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  heretofore  published. 


-oOo- 


ALSO,  PUBLISHED  BT  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

^^ItNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  :     Everywhere  received  with  un- 
qualified approval. 

^OtJMANS'S  NEW   CHEMISTRY:     Entirely  re-written  and 

^x&uch  enlarged,  with  310  Engravings.    12mo,  460  pages.    Price,  $1.75. 

^A^BKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    12mo,  335  pages.    $1.60. 

m^^^^ough  this  work  has  been  but  a  short  time  published,  it  has  gone  into  use  in  a  large 
]e^?.   ^r  of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  is  recommended  by  our 
^^^8  scholars  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  old  Latin  Grammars. 

^-A^HKNESS'S  LATIN  READER :    A  Companion  to  the  Gh»m- 

■ic^^r,  by  the  same  author.    In  press,  and  nearly  ready. 

oQo 


*clacwE^^  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  mailed  post-paid  to  teachers  and 
fop  i^^   officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.    The  most  favorable  terms  made 
**^^K"oduction. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

443  ft  446  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


THE    NATIONAL   SERIES 

OF 

SCHOOL  READERS  &  SPELLERS. 


By  PARKER  &  WATSON. 


THE  NATIONAL  PRIMER;  or,  Primary  Word  builder. 

THE  NATIONAL  READERS.    In  Fire  Numbers. 

THE  NATIONAL  ELEMENTARY  SPELLER. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRONOUNCING  SPELLER. 

These  books  are  widely  known,  and  are  conceded  to  be,  of  all  competing  series,  at 
once  the  most  practical,  scholarly,  accurate,  carefully  graded,  beautifully  illustrated, 
handnomely  printed,  and  substantially  bound.  The  lower  numbers  present  the  famous 
**  Word  Method  **  system ;  the  higher  is  a  compendium  of  literature  and  elocution  such 
as  has  neycr  heretofore  been  incorporated  in  a  series  of  school  readers.  These  Readers 
are  newly  revised  and  electrot^pea  for  the  Fall  of  186-3,  and  embrace  much  additional.. 

matter,  a  large  number  of  new  illustrations,  and  many  improvements  in  general  arrange 

ment,  rendering  them  more  than  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  any  competition  inpointo^^ 

merit  

New  Britain,  Ct.  April  16th,  1865. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Visitors,  this  day,  it  was  voted  — "  That  hereafter  th^   _ 
*  National  Peribs  op  Readebs  '  be  used  as  the  authorized  Reading  Books  in  all  th  ^« 
Schools  of  this  Town."  CHARLES  NORTHEND,  Clerk,  pro.  tern. 

New  Britain,  Hay  9th,  1865. 
Messrs.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr, 

Gentlemen,— J  have  examined  with  much  satisfaction  the  "National  Series  f^^m 
Readers,"  (Parker  &  Watson's,)  and  have  found  them  well  adapted  to  the  wanUof  d^  ^ 
ferent  grades  of  schools.  ^^ 

The  different  books  are  well  arranged,  the  selections  are  judiciously  made,  and  tK"^ 
interesting  biographical  sketches  enhance  the  value  of  the  books.  They  have  been  us*-  -m 
with  much  satisfaction  in  several  towns  in  the  State. 

Yours  truly,  DAVID  N.  CAMP, 

State  Supt.  of  Com.  Schools,  Connecticut,  and  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  Scho^»-^ 


SCHOOL    TA.BLETS. 

For  Oral  Teaching — To  accompany  the  above,  or  any  other  series  of  Sehool  Beaden,    — 

MARCY'S  EUREKA  ALPHABET  TABLET.    Designed  to  teach  the  Alphabet  in  H'lC^ 

Primary  Lessons.    These  lessons  introduce  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  In  words    ^ 

three  letters  each.    The  old  method  of  teaching  mechanically,  and  6y  rottf  thiia  git  ^^ 

way  to  a  great  imorovement — as  the  child  is  now  taught  to  think. 

SCHOFIELD'S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS.    In  Ten  Numbers. 

These  Cards  embrace  Reading  and  Conversational  Exercises,  Object  and  Moiml  htm^ 
sons.  Form,  Color,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  elegantly  illustrated,  and  the  type  oan  be  duliseC- 
ly  read  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 


oriiB 


Includes  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educational  Works. 


The  School  Teacher's  Library,  in  Twenty-Three  VolameB, 

Including  Page's  *•  Theory   and  Practice   of  Teaching  "  ;    Holbrook's  ••  Normal 
Methods  of  Teaching,"  and  kindred  works. 

(O*  Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  selection  of  Text-books  are  invited  to  send  to 
the  publishers  for  their  *'  Illustrated  DcBcriptive  Catalogue,'*  where  may  be  found  detailed 
descriptions  of  all  their  issues. 

BARNES  &  BURR,  Educational  Publishere, 

61,  63,  &  56  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  TOBK. 


FOR  SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 

E.  C.  &  J.  BIDDDLE, 

XTO.    608    2k£XrgrOXt    so?.,    1P1E3LJXj.A.1D^Xj1P^^J^, 

^tiblUh  the  following  valuable  and  popular  works,  together  with  many  others  not  named 

here: 
Lynd'*,  Thomas's,  and  Oswald's  Series  of  Class  Books  on  the  Etymology  of  the  English 

Language, 
garrison  on  the  English  Language. 

PUk's  Manual  of  Classical  Literature  and  Classical  Antiquities. 
Jogdes's  Practical  Arithmetic  and  Vogdes's  Mensuration. 
Crittenden's  Series  of  Treatises  on  Single  and  Double  Entry  Book-Keeping, 
king's  Three  Thousand  Exercises  in  Arithmetic. 
Alfop's  Algebra  and  Alsop's  Surveying, 
^mmere's  Astronomy. 
^ebb*ii  Historical  Companion. 
Outlines  of  Sacred  History. 
Giujcembre's  Practical  French  Instructor. 

A^'Abeille  Pour  Les  Enfans,  or  Lessons  in  French  for  Beginners. 
Qtorj  of  Sanford  and  Merton,  in  French,  by  Berquin. 
Perrot  Wilhelm's  Musical  Manual. 
Power's  New  Public-School  Singing-Book.    This  work  is  a  new  publication,  and  has  been 

extensively  introduced  into  schools. 
^©▼'eland's  Hymns  for  Schouls. 

Peale*a  Graphics.    A  svstem  of  School  Exercise  for  the  education  of  the  Eye,  and  the 
training  of  the  Hand,  as  auxiliary  to  Writing,  Oeography  and  Drawing. 

E.  C.  &  J.  B.  also  publish 
THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  DICK,  LL.  D., 
in  3  -volumes,  sheep,  marbled  edges.    The  writings  of  few  authors  have  been  more  cxten- 
''^^It  introduced  into  school  libraries  than  those  of  Dr.  Dick.    The  portable  size  of  these 
Yolvixiies,  and  the  large  size  of  their  type,  especially  fit  them  for  this  purpose. 

03^  Ji  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  E.  C.  &  J.  B.'s  publications  will  be  mailed  to  jHirties 
•PPlyi^gforit.  6  F  p- 


FIELD'S 


STORE, 

No.  205  Westminster  St.,  Corner 
of  Union  Street, 

PROVIDENCE,    R.    I. 


At  this  establishment  can  be  found  a  complete  assortment  of  Family  Medicines,  Drugs, 
Chemicals,  Patent  Medicines,  Perfumery,  &c. 

FtelcPs  Casterine  Hair  Tonic^  FielcTs  Orange  Flower  and  Orris 
Tooth  Paste^  FieWs  Magic  Cure  for  Toothache^  Field's  Camphorated 
CHycerine  Ice^  Dyer*s  Healing  Embrocation^  and  other  valuable  prepa- 
rations. Also^  Fields  SODAj  with  his  unrivalled  Cream  Syrups 
and  the  celebrated  KISSING  EN  WATER. 

Ileaders  of  Thb  Scuoolmasteii.  and  the  public  generally,  are  respecKuWy  mVile^  \a  ««>\. 


SHAW   &   ALLEN'S 

COMPREHENSIVE 

GEOGRAPHY, 


COMPLETING 


|ripnc0tt's  ^i:0graii|ical  ^txitB. 


The  Comprehensive  Geography  is  entirely  new  in  Snbject-matter, 
Manner,  and  Illustration.         ^ 

It  is  eminently  historical.  The  gradual  advance  of  geographical  knowledge  in  past 
ages  is  made  to  assist  in  developing  the  subject  now.* 

It  contains  Physical  and  Physico-Descriptiye,  as  well  as  Mathematical  and  Politieal 
Geography,  hence 

It  Ibmbines  two  books,  and  is  fifty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  work  of  its  class. 

It  contains  Relief  Maps,  showing  clearly  the  general  structure  of  the  lands,— «  feature 
of  no  other  work. 

Surrounding  the  Relief  Maps  are  cuts  representing  the  animals  and  plants  peculiar  to 
or  characteristic  of  the  countries. 

The  Sectional  Maps  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  upon  a  uniform  scale. 

More  briefly,  the  work  U  novel  in  nearly  cUl  retpecta. 

It  will  be  mailed  for  examination  by  school  officers,  on  recdpt  of  ^1.00. 


SUFS  FRENCH  METHOD. 

A  NEW  PRACTICAL  AND  INTELLECTUALJ4ETH0D  OF  LEARNING  FRBNCH, 
grounded  on  Nature's  Teachings ;  adapted  to  the  System  of  Noel  and  Cliapaal,  with 
critical  remarks  on  Grammars  used  in  our  Schools.    ^1.60. 

EXEXCISES  ON  THE  FRENCH  SYNTAX;  or.  Pracdee  of  the  New  Prmetieal  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French,  wherein  learners  have  to  make  direct  ap- 

?lication  of  French  Rules,  and  rectify  the  deviations  msde  Arom  the  French  Syntax. 
2mo.    75  cents. 
THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.    By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.  B.    Arranged  as  a  Guide 
for  the  Construction  of  French  Sentences  completing  the  system  of  the  Fiaetical  and 
Intellectual  Method  for  Learning  French.    j^l.50. 
A  KEY  FOR  THE  USE  OF  TEACHERS  AND  LEARNERS,  who,  after  completing 
the  regular  course,  may  further  wish  to  prosecute  their  study  of  the  French  tongne. 
12mo.    75  cents. 
The  whole  forming  a  complete  oral  and  synthetical  coarse.     By  Jean  B.  Sne,  A.  H.» 
formerly  Pupil  of  the  Royal  School  of  Sor^ze. 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO..  Publishers,  Philadelphia.,. 


/'t- 


•Under  this  head  are  rtduetlons  of  the  globe  of  Behaim.  construeted  while  Colvalms  was  en  Us 
first  vovare  to  America ;  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  of  John  Schoner,  in  1980.  Fao  ri«pil<t  ^  tibs 
original  globes,  lithographed  in  four  brilliant  colors  on  heavy  print  paper.  2x3  feet,  an  pablishcd  io 
Enflish,  at  $8.00  for  the  set  of  three.  PerM>ns  of  antiqaarian  tastes  will  be  delighted  with  these 
reproductions.    Agents  will  be  supplied  with  them  on  very  favorable  terms. 


"WOECESTEE'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages.     - 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represent*  the  English  langnase  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — ^by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  tHawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  onr  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th« 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C  C.  Felton,  kUe  PretidetU  of  Harvard  CoUege, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Whtwell,  D,  D,,  Master 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language.— TAo*.  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College, 

80  complete  and  many-sided.— J/on.  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  REaDEP.,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  5         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed.  September.  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863.  this  Series  has  been  introducted.  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
pahlic  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

mr'  Teachera  and  School  Committees  are  iuTited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1865.        (^^^^^^^i^^^  1865. 

This  remarkable  System  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  encouraging  dreumsUnces. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  while  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
vitality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that, 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every  grade. 

It  is  plain ;   it  is  Practical ;   it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  envious  rivals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  is  the  most  orioinal  system  :  putting  old  fogy  systems  hort  de  combat,  and  sufr- 
fiesting  the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  revised  frevisions  with  the  vain 
hope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.    It  was  the  first  system 
containing  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.      It  is  the  only  system  givins  sped^e 
instructions  upon  each  copy,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  views  and  method 
of  teaching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

wherever  it  has  been  used  or  examined.    It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  used  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 
USE  THE  BEST,— It  cosu  no  more,  and  you  will  feel  more  rbspectablb  for  it. 

IT  COMPRISES :  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, $176 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship. ^1  76 

III.  A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, $\  60 

IV.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  dos.  ^1  80 

V.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &c.,  -       -        -       $1  60 

VI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System 25 

VII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  $1  76 

Ladies*,  per  gross,     -       -       ^I  26 

VIII.  A  System  of  Guide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  ....  26 

Specimen  Copy  Books  free  bv  first  post  on  receipt  of  16  cents  for  each  numbiii  u^  ^ 
articles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHSl, 
809  Broadway,  New  York  Cit^«= 

N.  B  — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  "  Teac^^^f 
Guide "  bjr  return  mail.    Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  Office*^  ^g 
DirectoTti,  or  by  any  Teachers*  Aaaodatioii  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled       -^^* 
choice  of  anj  of  the  articles  above  enumexale^. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 

PXTBIiISHED    B7    GBOSB7   &    AINSWOBTH, 

Successors  to  Cbosbt  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

iHE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage  in  Dartmouth  College.     Greek  Grammar,  price  $1.75 ;    Greek  Lessons,  price 
9)  cents;  Xenophon*8  Anabasis,  price  $l.2o  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  FREPARATC'RT  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neeessa- 

Efor  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard*s 
Ltin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.     By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland.  Me.'    12mo.    Price,  $2  50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

By  Cyrus  8.  Richards,  A.  M.     12mo.    Price,  ^1  00. 
HENSHaW'S  analysis.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
81.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1  75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Watervillc  Col- 
lege, Me.    $1.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.'  Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.    By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.     Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents ; 

Common  School  Grammar, .price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  TONCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter- Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen,  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  KPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
LADREYT'S   modern    conversational    FRENCIJ    READER;    or   Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 
^    ready. 

6TMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 
^     Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.     Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
•ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.     With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Trianjeulation, 
and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
f-     8.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cents. 

■^-A^NaFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

-Books.     Adapted  to  Pajson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 

^ .  .Academy. 

^/*i»i  file  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entry— 

j^'^H   School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Anth- 

2*^*io,  etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 

''^-^^-IrJOHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

^  X^gister.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 

-"^^r^ON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   PENMANSHIP. 

C^omprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies' Series; 

'^V'ith  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 

"  -^>.»^*yl«  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors.  t 

^^^*'  ""is  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 

B^      y^  ^ing  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     It  is  to  this 

1^^^^^^,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impul^  which 

^^J^^^^en  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 

^i^^^^^l  ^  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 

ti^.^*  *"       combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 

S^^  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 
Iq  ^*"  ^->^  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
gy^^  j^^  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Books,  which  include  a  regularly 
n  :x^.^^^  ^^  system  of  instruction,  cominencing  with  the  Simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
^1^^^*^*^  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Ooliaue  Lines,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
D^^^^^  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teitcners,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Pky^on, 
OT'%  ^^^^^  *  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets,  a  new  and 
ecS.  ^^'^^  al  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
sl^  J  .^^  **^  class-teaching.    5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 

-^Et^    i.n  which  the  Day-Book,  JournaU  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 
is    ^>5^  ^  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 


h^.^^^  ^     most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
««».  ^'•ecured  its  introduction  into  every  Sute  m  the  Union. 

■^        Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

_5^3BOSB7  &  AINSWOBTH,  Publishers,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  \{  appAied.  fox. 


Boston,  Nov.  26, 18( 
James  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Ea 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Priniary  and  G 
mar  Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  Acco 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  herei 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  tea 
and  pupils.  The  unusual  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  i 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Tre 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  de 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  < 
tial  requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  scien 
numbers  and  its  practical  application.  Neither  too  abstruce  nc 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  \ 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community, 
deed,  it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all 
trict  and  Grammar  Schools.  Its  rules,  problems,  explanations, 
arrangement  of  topics,  are  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  learnei 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  si 
ever  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch. 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  leading  1 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no  € 
Clearly  surpassing  all  its  predecessors^  it  stands  without  a  : 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  mathemi 
genius,  guided  and  instructed  by  the  largest  experience  in  pra 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its 
and  is  happily  adapted  to  lead  the  young  pupil  to  a  knowledge  o 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  c 
oping  true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  PubUe  Sa 


(D"  Copies  of  Eaton's  A&ithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  i 
nation,  with  refereikee  to  introduction^  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed : 

Primary,  5  cents.  Intellectual,  10  cents.  Common  School,  and  High  School,  2( 
taoh. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOST 


GUYOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS- 


Series  No.  I. 

**p  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

•*      I^orth  America 6  60 

**       fioath  America 6  50 

The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projec), . .  1 2  00 

'*       JEurope, 8  00 

JUia 10  00 

.Africa 6  50 

•        Central  Europe 8  50 

'       Oceanica. 6  00 


Classical  Maps. 

lUp  or  the  Roman  Empire $16  00 

.Ancient  Greece 16  00 

**       Italia. 16  00 

Otyof  Andent  Rome 2  00 

* '       The  Ancient  City  of  Athens .      2  00 


I  Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  60 

"    South  America 8  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

"     Asia 6  00 

"     Africa 4  60 

"     Oceanica 6  00 

"     the  Hemispheres 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  1 

*  *  North  America j 

"  South  America 

"  Central  Europe.... 

"  Asia \  $15  periet 

"  Africa 

"  Europe 

"  The  World 

"  Oceanica 


Axkj  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
^  "fleeted  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

^y  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountams,  valleys,  riyersv 
iltHudea,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  clearly  and 
^*»Ul^illy  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  etc. 


TSSTDHDOMDAL  FROM)  PB@FE88®R  AQASSOS, 

^Voua  what  I  know  of  Profl  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  hi  saying 
~**  ootli  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  inco'nparahly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
™f  ^^^  published ;  and  hi  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
^^  1  tmderstand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
.  r^^^y  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
^^  ^^e  present  advanced  state  of  the  scieftce.  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  thai  no 
,,      "^**^9*xy>A«r  living  understanth  the  relations  of  the  physical  featvare  of  our  earth  so  well,  or  knows 


than  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof  Guyot. 


L.  AGASSIZ. 


^^^••••ArM^a^  Mass.,  March  27th,  1866. 
fl.~^  ^BESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Series  ot 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


^end  for  Clrcnlar  whb  /bll  deacription. 


smi\7cr 


THE   IMPROVED 

^BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.^. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIME R.   (Newly  IlhtatnUed) 64  Pages. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READEk,  (Newly  Illustrated) 112  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     ••  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INIHRMEDIATE  READER,  (Entirely  New) 256  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illustrated) 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  *• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 5iA  •« 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DE FINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed'nAGS  " 
(HJ*  Persous  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook*8  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  haying  im- 
proTed  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paaes  of  new  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefuUy  revised,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Header  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varii  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  aaaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  so 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  boolc. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  ^ 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugge^^ 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  bet^^e 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  e>>  -3 
pression  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  trut^K=3 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspir  <^hv 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy.  

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue"  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NE  ' 

CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,tiS  well  as  the  best,  in  the  *"«"'^ 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  exam       ..^ 

the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE  PK00RES8iy£  SERIES  OF  Text-Books,  as  it  cau  be  tt   ii. 

in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Prog^^cr- 
sive  Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  t^^^^ 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  tim^^^H 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  s^^^ 
gest.  • 

Judgins  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  serie         -^ 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publi^^^ 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that         -= 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  in^g^ 
duction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  ed^^^ 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

ID*  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 


OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Bostoi 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


BOSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
I  Tablet  Stands, 

it  Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.  W.  ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


®?reatls  Supferior  to  ang  Inft-aSell  f&eretofore  fflself^ 
t 


otfcC*  '^^  illastrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 


03- 

JiX^^^  article  of  School  Farniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
'^^**  Communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

OfficOi — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  the  Revere  House,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREtGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

A.Q-EISrOY, 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Proyidence,  Rhode  Liland. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Sapplied  at  the  Vtrj  Lowest  Bate*. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Ihrery  DeMription  of  BOOK-BINDINa  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOKS  XAH. 
UFAOTUBBD  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  And  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  SoapjS,  Woiltt  Articles,  Eicij  iTancs  ffioolis 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  BBTAIL, 

BT 

N,  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  Author  of  the  ''Golden  Wreath,"  ''Sarp  of  Judali,"  ^c. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

CONTADCINO 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  AHRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^tkxi\  '§m\xt)i  |P0pIar  ^mp. 


This  New  Book  will  be  found  superior  to  all  similar  works,  in  many  points  essential  to 
its  success  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
the  Young.    The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children, 

The  Song!  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sang  tbroagh  a  dozen  booka — ^but 

^eto  antr  SpacftUng,  9tia]ptelr  to  all  Occasions  antr  ^litie 
toitj)  tije  Spirit  of  tije  Eimes. 

A  large  number  of  these  have  been  written  expressl^r  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  are 
equally  good,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  thou|;h  comprising  many  which  on  account  of  their 
popularity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  very  many 

Compositions  never  before  Published  and  not  to  be  Found  in  any 

other  Book. 

All  who  have  examined  the  proofs  of  the  **  Merry  Chimes,"  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
unqualified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 

50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO., 

Publishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

Constantly  on  Hand  and  for  Sale  ai  the  Lowest  Prices j 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND; 

MISCLLLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New, 


BON^ISrEY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 


-oOo- 


The  manufacturer,  after  Tears  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL 

WRITING  INK  to  the  public  generally  as  a  SUPERIOR  A&TICLB, 

and  feel8  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  estabiUh  it  per- 
manently in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities : 

First.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Secmd.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 

USED. 
Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
Fourth.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifth.      IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 
use. 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOR  BHODB  ISLAND. 


TRY    THEMt 

)    FOR    EXAMfNATION    OH    INTRODUCTION, 


1,  Emerson^i;  irHliitietlca]  Frlmon 

19  m  ratding,  wnting,  •rithxuetic,  form,  ud  drnviDg ;  Uj« 

I  fitudy  and  experience. 

Kpc^T  50  oeniii  BoardB,  tl  per  dosen.  ..^ 

rimar?-  Si&te-B<Nik  aad  Mputal  ArithmutJc   t^r 

n  go  through  this  faiLhfully  Ptthout  «cq airing  &  roiusli 
iem  ID  numerical  operations  and  tiii?ir  prtictL^^l  appUcaiiou, 
rcf  tnd  more  foircct  ]dt&s  of  the  fundamental  principles 
md  Algebra,  thiui  most  perfloaa  have  at  pr&seoL 
BoATda,   oomen   trimmed^   B   for   #1.   _^ 


D]»  ifltli  Large  Nnmbers,  ajiil  Duodei^Imal  Exer- 
cises, 

new  rules  far  tiiulti plying,  dividrng,  finding  the  rocits,  et<j,. 
L  be  found  very  raluable  for  All  vtao  hare  to  do  vHtb  largo 
MrMeh  ar^  proposed  instead  of  Ibe  uj«  of  Lagimthnui,  iu 
Di  are  stated  in  tht  Logiu  of  AJgebra, 
^^r  Bo*f  dA,  trlmmedf  8  for  41.  «f| 


Oomtnon  School  Slato  and  Mental  Arltlmietlc*  ja 

of  oumbere  t>  And  B,  bound  togetlier,  being  the  most  ci'tn^ 
Ml  A^stem  of  ^rofifi^ai  ^^j^Mei^  both  decimal  and  duo- 
Ti^ed  for  tha  uae  of  the  teachera  of  Cotnmon  Schook  aud 
trades. 

^~  36  ooj&ta  eneth  i  5  for  9L.  .^ 
of  the  abore  (1  and  i)  aent,  post-paid,  for  esaml&atioii, 
d  and  cut,  for  10  cents.  ,j^ 


5.  The  Lo^c  of  Al^bra« 
n  the  Fundamental  Principles  of  Algebra^  ftn-  tb«  pnrpoM 

I  on  a  more  correct  basis, 
Fa);^ef,  35  oonta  oaoh. 


'eachc^r^ft  A^itMant  in  the  use  of  the  Gonunon  Scbool 
;al  Arithmetic 

Pap«r,  10  o^nu  oaoh. 


licNlfM^iDia]  Sj^tem.     A  mathematieal  trmiJt    fi  ceatu 


numbere  of  the  terleb  iriU  b«  delayed  a  Wuie^  to  add  to 

trade  auppUed  on  liberal  tcrmp. 

SAMUEL  EMEftSQN^  A.M. 
TT  Plack,  New-Toek,  July,   1865* 


iian,  antf 
>r  witkli 

ifVfif  to 

1  la  bora] 


miot'iir : 


Al 


2  4^  '^^^  following  testimonials  will  illustrate  the  claims  to  atf< 

tion  of  tho  works  mentioned  herewith : 

^^— -  The  First  Prize  in  Mathematics  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Bm 

son,  of  the  Sophomore  class,  in  Yale  College,  in  1846. 
Theodokb  D.  Woolsit, 

President  of  Yale  College^ 


S 


As  a  scholar  in  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Natural  PhikM 
phy,  Mr.  Samuel  Emerson  had  no  superior. 

A.  D.  Stanlbt, 
Professor  of  Mathematics,  Yale,  ISift. 
[Endorsed]    B.  Silliman. 

His  rank  as  a  scholar  is  high,  but  the  Mathematical  parts  of 
public  education  are  deemed  more  especially  consonant  to  I 
taste  and  genius.  Dbkison  OuiSTEn, 

Q](  Professor  Nat.  PhiL'and  Astronomy,  1848. 

; I  feel  sure  that  your  experience  as  a  teacher  will  enable  jou 

give  us  some  valuable  results.  H.  A.  Newton, 

Professor  of  Mathematics^  Yale^  1866. 

I  well  remember  your  reputation  as  a  Mathematician,  and  d 
not  doubt  you  will  give  some  valuable  principles  and  procesM 
to  the  public  James  S.  Eaton,  M.A., 

Author  of  an  able  and  popular  series 

Andovek,  Mass.,  July,  18G5.  of  Arithmetici. 

™"*'  [Those  classes  which  have  time  will  find  a  peculiar  advanti^ 

Ft  in  using  some  such  series  as  Mr.  Eaton's,  in  connection  with  tib 

Si  works  mentioned  herewith.     They  will  thus  have  the  adnat%| 

of  the  different  methods  of  presenting  mathematical  truth,  ^ 

JT  of  comparing  old  processes  with  new  ones.] 

XT  I  am  confident    Mr.   Emerson^s  views  will  be  read  wit.\ 

jy  terest  by  all  proj^ressive  educators. 

•  M- illiam  H.  WftLl^ 

^^J**  lAte  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Public  Scla  ^c:: 


SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AN  II 
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IBBXmV  DISO0881ONS  OF  WORDS,  FHBASES,  AND  USAQES  IN  THE 
ENQIilSH  liANaUAQE. 


BY  ICBV.    8.   A.   CRANE,   D.   D. 


WRITTEN    LANGUAGE. 


In  the  illustrations  already  given,  we  have  seen  how  words  have 
their  roots  in  the  past ;  and  how  their  import  is  made  larger  and  richer 
and  clearer  to  us,  when  once  we  come  to  have  a  knowledge  of  their 
origin  and  history.  It  is,  however,  only  through  the  permanent  forms 
of  Uffitten  language  that  we  derive  this  benefit.  So  many  and  sud- 
den are  the  changes  in  mere  spoken  language,  that  it  seems  very 
questionable  whether  any  extensive  and  stable  acquisitions  could  be 
made  in  art,  science,  and.  social  improvement,  without  some  aid  from 
writing.  This  fixes  and  preserves  the  words  and  forms  of  speech, 
and  through  them  the  thoughts,  the  methods  and  results  of  reasoning, 
the  creatiops  of  art,  the  industrial  inventions  and  social  improvements 
of  one  period,  to  be  the  common  inheritance  of  all  coming  time ;  and 
enables  us  to  trace  words  and  forms  of  speech  back  through  centuries 
and  nations  and  races  of  men,  and  to  gather  from  them  rich  and 
varied  treasures  of  wisdom. 

Hence  the  importance  of  guarding  our  written  language,  as  much 
as  may  be,  from  all  those  alterations  in  spelling,  in  verbal  forms,  and 
in  syntactical  usages,  which  ignorant  and  self-confident  innovators 
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and  rash  reformers  are  always  striving  to  force  upon  it.  Most  of 
these  attempts  are  direct  assaults  upon  the  historic  life  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  ought  to  be  resisted  as  a  man  would  resist  an  attack  upon 
his  family  estate  ;  for  our  language  is  a  part,  and  a  most  valuable  part, 
of  our  ancestral  inheritance.  These  changes  cut  off  words  from  their 
roots,  and  forms  of  speech  from  their  historic  origin  ;  and  leave  them 
the  wither  and  die  as  surely  as  a  branch,  when  it  has  been  torn  from 
to  stem  where  it  grew. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The  importance  of  keeping  the  orthography  of  our  words  true  to 
their  origin  and  history  maj  be  seen  in  the  word  Europe,  This  name 
was  assigned  tq^this  quarter  of  the  globe  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
denote  the  broad  surface  of  beautiful  land  which  stretched  out  to  their 
view  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  source 
of  the  name  is  preserved  to  us  in  its  orthography,  the  three  first  letters 
of  which  reveal  to  us  the  Greek  "  Eurus,"  ^'  broad,"  and  the  three 
last  the  Greek  "  Ops,"  '^  face."  Now  the  phonetic  method  of  spell- 
ing, which  reduces  this  word  to  four  letters,  "  urus,"  obliterates  every 
trace  of  its  origin  ;  and  of  necessity  takes  out  of  it  all  the  instruction 
and  interesting  story  which  it  now  tells.  Crushed  and  maimed  by 
this  engine  of  torture,  it  is  no  longer  an  historic  word,  fresh  with  fruit 
and  beauty,  but  only  a  dry  and  barren  name. 

So,  too,  in  the  common  words.  Geography^  Orthography^  Magnify^ 
their  meaning  is  disclosed  by  the  form  of  the  termination,  that  of  the 
first  two  suggesting  the  idea  of  writing^  and  that  of  the  last  one,  the 
idea  of  making.  Now,  change  the  final  syllable,  phy^  into  fy^  and 
you  have  not  only  destroyed  the  etymological  and  historic  life  of  the 
words,  but  you  have  given  them  a  misleading  form,  suggesting  a 
wrong  sense,  that  of  making  instead  of  that  of  writing. 

These  instances  quite  sufficiently  evince  that  it  is  not  a  new  whim 
of  scholars,  or  a  desire  to  magnify  the  importance  of  classical  learn- 
ing, which  induces  them  to  contend  so  earnestly  for  the  true  etymo- 
logical spelling  of  our  words  ;  for  in  this  we  have  the  best  safeguard 
for  the  proper  and  settled  meaning  of  those  words,  and  the  stability  of 
our  language. 

PHRASES   AND    SYNTAX. 

In  the  construction  of  sentences,  too,  there  is  the  same  need  of 
adhering  to  established  usage.      In  every  language  there  are  many 
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forms  of  expression,  both  spoken  and  written^  which  cannot  be  reduc- 
ed to  its  general  rules.  Our  language  abounds  in  them.  Some  of 
thena  are  the  freshest,  raciest  and  strongest  utterances  which  we  have. 
We  can  not  afford  to  lose  them.  They  are  refractory  subjects, — 
rebels  if  you  will ;  but  far  better  is  it  to  let  them  hold  their  place  in 
the  language  just  as  they  are,  than  to  encounter  the  inevitable  losses 
and  unseemly  botchings  which  must  follow  upon  any  attempt  to 
redeem  them  to  grammatical  and  syntactical  rules.  Such  anomalies 
in  language  are  technically  called  idioms,  and  with  more  restriction 
Idiotisms.  • 

Of  these  anomalous  forms  which  have  been  always  in  use  in  our 
language  one  example  is  met  with  in  such  phrases  as  these,  "  the 
ship  is  loading,"  "  the  house  is  building,"  where  the  form  is  supposed 
to  be  active,  but  the  meaning  passive.  It  has  been  attempted,  (and  I 
think  now  with  more  success  than  ever  before,)  to  reduce  this  to  the 
regular  forms  of  verbal  inflection  by  saying,  "  the  ship  is  being  loaded," 
*'  the  house  is  being  built."  It  is  not  denied  that  this  form  may  be 
used ;  nor  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  greater  regularity.  The 
objection  to  it  stands  on  two  grounds.  First,  the  advocates  of  this 
innovation  insist  upon  its  adoption  as  a  substitute  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  an  older  and  stronger  form  of  speech ;  and  thus  threaten  both 
to  weaken  the  language  and  break  its  historic  continuity.  Secondly, 
it  is  in  most  cases  a  feeble  form  of  expression ;  and  when  attempted 
to  be  carried  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  must  introduce  many 
clumsy  and  ungraceful  combinations  of  words  ;  for  to  follow  out  the 
principle  we  must  go  qW  and  say,  "  the  ship  has  been  being  loaded," 
*'  would  have  been  being  loaded,"  "  will  be  being  loaded,"  and  the 
like.  We  thus  introduce  a  host  of  grammatical  abominations  with 
sore  loss  to  the  language  both  in  strength  and  grace.  Take  the  old 
form,  "  the  ship  will  be  loading  to-morrow,"  and  compare  it  with  the 
new,  "  the  ship  will  be  being  loaded  to-morrow."  Can  any  man  of 
scholarly  taste  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  choosing  between  them  ? 

Should  it  still  be  insisted  that  this  anomaly  must  be  made  to  con- 
form to  grammatical  rules,  perhaps  the  demand  will  be  sufficiently 
answered,  if  we  say  that  in  the  phrase  under  discussion,  '^building^^ 
is  not  a  verbal  inflection,  but  a  gerundial  noun  taking  the  preposition 
**  in  "  before  it.  In  this  way  king  James'  translators  of  the  Bible  use 
it :  **  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple  in  huildingy  We  have 
only  to  suppose  these  phrases  elliptical,  and  to  supply  "m,"  "tn 
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course  of^'*  ^Hnproeess  of^^  and  all  the  grammatical  diflBculty  yanishes 
at  once.  In  fact  does  not  the  proposed  correction  require  the  same 
grammatical  treatment  ?  If  we  say,  "  the  house  is  being  built,^^  how 
shall  we  parse  it  ?  Clearly,  "  being  built "  is  not  a  verbal  inflection 
to  be  joined  with  "  m«,"  thus  making  a  passive  verb.  Have  we  not 
here  as  before  to  supply  the  ellipsis,  and  make  out  the  grammar  by 
saying,  "  the  house  is  in  course  of  being  built  ?  "  If,  however,  in 
the  phrases  under  consideration  we  regard  *'  building "  and  "  being 
built "  simply  as  participals  ;  still,  we  think,  the  preference  is  clearly 
to  be  given  to  the  former  on  the  ground  of  being  stronger  and  more 
graceful,  and  of  having  the  advantage  of  long-settled  usage  in  its 
favor.  In  the  "  usses  loquendi  '*  of  the  classic  languages,  there  is 
abundant  authority  for  attributing  a  passive  sense  to  an  active  form^ 
and  vice  versa.  In  Latin  the  former  supine  is  commonly  used  in  an 
active,  and  the  latter  in  a  passive  sense,  but  sometimes  the  contrary. 
In  Virgil,  ^^facilem  virtu^^  is  construed  by  writers  both  actively  and 
passively.  Several  Greek  verbs  give  us  a,ctive  forms  with  a  passive 
sense.  In  English  a  riding-horsQ  is  a  horse  to  be  ridden.  ^^  He  was 
denied  admittance,'*  *'  He  was  refused  a  hearing,'*  are  utterances  sup- 
ported by  the  best  authority ;  and  yet  they  ascribe  an  active  force  to 
a  passive  form.  On  these  grounds,  therefore,  notwithstanding  its 
confessed  deviation  from  the  general  rule,  we  cling  fiist  to  the  good 
old  English  usage,  and  say  *^  the  house  is  building  "  ;  while  we  are 
disposed  to  accord  no  more  than  an  unwelcome  toleration  to  its 
usurping  rival. 

% 


THE    JOLL7  OLD    FEDAOOQinD. 

'Twas  a  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago, 

Tall  and  slender  and  sallow  and  dry ; 
His  form  was  bent  and  his  gait  was  slow, 
His  long  thin  hair  was  as  white  as  snow. 

But  a  wonderful  twinkle  shown  in  his  eye ; 
And  he  sung  every  night  as  he  went  to  bed, 

<•  Let  us  be  happy  down  here  below  ; 
The  living  should  live,  tho'  the  dead  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  taught  his  scholars  the  rule  of  three, 
Writing,  and  reading,  and  history,  too  ; 
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He  took  the  little  ones  up  on  his  knee, 
For  a  kind  old  heart  in  his  breast  had  he. 

And  the  wants  of  the  littlest  chi)d  he  knew ; 
«•  Learn  while  you  are  young,"  he  often  said, 

'•  There's  much  to  enjoy,  down  here  below ; 
Life  for  the  liying,  and  rest  for  the  dead," 

Said  th6  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

With  the  stupidest  boys  he  was  kind  and  cool, 

Speaking  only  in  gentlest  tones ; 
The  rod  was  hardly  known  in  his  school ; 
Whipping  to  him,  was  a  barbarous  rule. 

And  two  hard  work  for  his  poor  old  bones ; 
Besides,  it  was  painful,  he  sometimes  said, 

••  We  should  make  life  pleasant  here  below ; 
The' living  need  charity  more  than  the  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  lived  in  the  house  by  the  hawthorn  lane. 

With  roses  and  woodbine  over  the  door ; 
His  rooms  were  quiet,  and  neat  and  plain. 
But  a  spirit  of  comfort  there  held  reign 

And  made  him  forget  he  was  old  and  poor ; 
**  I  need  so  little,"  he  often  said ; 

•*  And  my  friends  and  relatives  here  below 
Won't  litigate  over  me  when  I  am  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

But  the  pleasantest  times  that  he  had,  of  aU, 

Were  the  sociable  hours  he  used  to  pass 
With  his  chair  tipped  back  to  a  neighbor's  wall. 
Making  an  unceremonious  call. 

Over  a  pipe  and  a  friendly  glass ; 
This  was  the  finest  pleasure,  he  said. 

Of  the  many  he  tasted,  here  below ; 
«  Who  has  no  cronies,  had  better  be  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

Then  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  wrinkled  fiuse 

Melted  all  over  in  sunshiny  smiles ; 
He  stirred  his  glass  with  an  old  school  grace, 
Chuckled,  and  sipped,  and  pratted  apace, 

Till  the  house  grew  merry  from  cellar  to  tiles. 
**  I'm  a  pretty  old  man,"  he  gently  said ; 

•*  I  have  lingered  a  long  time,  here  below ; 
But  my  heart  is  fresh,  if  my  youth  is  dead," 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 
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He  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  balmy  air 

Every  night  when  the  sun  went  down, 
While  the  soft  wind  played  in  his  silvery  hair. 
Leaving  iu  tenderest  kisses  there 

On  the  jolly  old  pedagogue's  jolly  old  crown. 
And  feeling  the  kisses,  he  smiled  and  said 

Twas  a  glorious  world  down  here  below  ; 
«•  Why  wait  for  happiness  till  we  are  dead  ?  " 

Said  the  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago. 

He  sat  at  his  door  one  midsummer  night, 

After  the  sun  had  sunk  in  the  west, 
And  the  lingering  beams  of  golden  light 
Made  his  kindly  old  face  look  warm  and  bright. 

While  the  odorous  night  wind  whispered  **  rest ! ' 
Gently,  gently  he  bowed  his  head ; 

There  were  angels  waiting  for  him,  I  know  ; 
He  was  sure  of  his  happiness,  living  or  dead. 

This  jolly  old  pedagogue,  long  ago  ! 
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HOW   BHALIi  WE   TEACP  OEOOHAPHTP 

H.  The  Industries  of  the  Locality. — The  lessons  on  the  physical 
geography  of  the  locality  would  be  followed  by  lessons  on  the  indus- 
tries of  its  people,  thus  presenting  a  simple  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
civilized  life.  The  following  lesson  will  serve  to  suggest  the  proper 
manner  of  darrying  on  these  conversations. 

Teacher,  We  have  now  had  a  number  of  lessons  in  which  we 
have  been  learning  about  the  lands,  and  the  waters,  the  plants,  and 
animals  around  us.  Can  you  remember  anything  which  we  see 
every  day  and  many  times  in  the  day  which  we  have  not  yet  talked 
about. 

Children,     Houses,  fences,  roads,  etc. 

T.  You  have  none  of  you  named  what  I  was  thinking  of,  but  I 
think  you  will  find  it  soon.     What  are  houses  for  ? 

Children.     For  people  to  live  in. 

James.     We  havn't  talked  about  people  yet ! 

T.  That  is  just  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to-day.  Why  don't 
people  live  in  the  fields  like  the  horses  and  cattle,  or  in  the  woods  like 
the  birds  and  animals  ? 
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Chcu.  They  would  be  out  in  all  the  storms  and  cold,  and  maybe 
they  would  get  sick. 

Fanny,  They  wouldn't  have  any  place  to  keep  their  clothes,  and 
their  food,  books,  and  other  things  in,  and  they  would  all  be  spoiled. 

T.     Now  can  any  one  tell   me  why  people  build  houses  to  live  in  ? 

John,  (After  thinking  a  moment.)  To  shelter  them  from  the 
storms  and  cold,  and  keep  their  goods  safe. 

T,  We  have  now  found  that  people  need  shelter,  and  therefore 
they  build  houses.  Do  we  need  anything  besides  shelter  ?  Suppose 
you  each  had  a  large  fine  house  to  shelter  you  and  had  nothing  in  the 
world  else.     Do  you  think  you  would  be  very  comfortable  ? 

Chas,     We  shouKl  starve  if  we  did  not  have  something  to  eat. 

Susan,     We  would  want  clothes  to  wear. 

Fanny,     We  would  want  beds  to  sleep  in. 

Children,     And  tables,  and  chairs,  and  dishes. 

T,  Let  us  talk  about  the  food  first.  Where  does  our  food  come 
from  ? 

JTames,  Father  raises  corn,  and  wheat,  and  potatoes,  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  and  in  the  winter  he  fattens  hogs  and  kills  them  for  pork,  and 
sometimes  he  kills  a  cow  for  beef,  and  sometimes  a  sheep  for  mutton. 

T,     Where  does  your  father  get  the  hogs,  and  cows,  and  sheep  ? 

JTames,     He  raises  them  on  the  farm. 

T.     What  do  you  mean  by  the /arm  ? 

JTames.  I  mean  father's  land,  where  he  raises  his  crops,  and  his 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  horses,  and  pigs. 

T,  That  is  very  well.  Now  can  some  one  tell  me  what  people 
are  called  who,  like  James's  father,  have  farms,  and  spend  their  time 
taking  care  of  them  and  raising  things  upon  them,  and  what  their 
inrork  is  called  ? 

Chas,     They  zx^ farmers,  and  such  work  is  called  farming. 

T.  Then  it  is  by  farming  that  the  farmers  get  their  food.  You 
said  we  wanted  clothing  too.     How  are  the  farmers  to  get  that  ? 

Susan,     Mother  spins  wool  and  makes  it  into  clothes. 

T.  But  are  the  clothes  we  wear  on  a  hot  summer  day  like 
this,  made  of  wool  ? 

Mary,     No,  they  are  cotton. 

T.     Where  does  your  mother  get  the  cotton  cloth. 

Mary.     She  buys  it  at  the  store  with  butter  and  eggs. 
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T.  Now  try  to  remember  everything  you  have  at  home  that  your 
father  and  mother  can  not  raise  nor  make  on  the  farm  but  must  buy. 
(Sugar,  furniture,  books,  etc.,  are  named.)  How  do  your  father  and 
mother  pay  for  these  ? 

John.  Father  always  has  a  "great  lot"  of  wheat  and  com,  more 
than  we  want,  and  he  sells  what  he  has  to  spare,  and  has  the  money 
to  buy  other  things  with. 

Chas.  And  my  father  sells  "  lots"  of  wool,  and  some  cows,  and 
horses  every  year.  That  is  the  way  he  got  money  to  build  our  new 
hquse. 

T,  Then  it  is  by  farming^  that  the  farmers  get  not  only  food  but 
their  clothing  and  all  their  living.  Now  can  you  think  of  any  one 
who  gets  a  living  in  any  other  way  ? 

John.     Mr.  Brown  makes  shoes. 

James,  Mr.  Gray  has  a  saw-mill,  and  he  buys  logs  from  the 
farmers'  woods  and  saws  them  into  lumber  and  sells  the  lumber. 
And  sometimes  he  makes  lumber  for  the  farmers,  and  they  pay  him 
for  it. 

George.  .  My  father  has  a  grist-mill,  and  he  "  grinds"  for  the 
farmers,  and  they  pay  him  in  flour ;  and  sometimes  he  buys  what 
wheat  they  have  to  spare,  and  grinds  it  and  packs  the  flour  into  bar- 
rels and  sells  it. 

(Other  examples  of  manufacturing  people  are  given,  as  the  black- 
smith, the  cloth-dresser,  the  cabinet-maker,  etc.) 

T.  We  have  then  quite  a  number  of  people  about  us  who  are  not 
farmers,  but  spend  all  their  time  making  articles  of  difierent  kinds 
out  of  things  which  they  buy  from  the  farmers  or  other  people. 
How  do  they  get  their  food  ? 

James.  They  sell  some  of  the  things  they  make  to  the  farmers, 
who  don't  have  time  to  make  them  for  themselves,  and  then  the  far- 
mers sell  them  the  things  they  want. 

T.  Here  then  is  a  second  way  of  getting  a  living,  that  is  by 
making  things  and  selling  them  to  other  people  who  can't  well  make 
them  for  themselves.  Can  you  recollect  any  one  who  gets  a  living 
in  still  another  way  ? 

Q-eorge.  Mr.  Shaw  keeps  a  store.  He  buys  goods  in  the  city 
and  brings  them  here  and  sells  them  to  the  farmers  and  the  village 
people. 

John.  Mr.  Smith  has  a  stone-quarry  where  he  gets  large  nice 
sionesy  such  as  they  cover  the  road-side  with  in  the  village. 
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These  two  ideas  discussed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  mannftc- 
luring,  will  make  the  children  acquainted  with  a  simple  phase  of  the 
two  other  great  resources  by  which  the  material  wants  of  ciyilized 
life  are  supplied,  that  is,  mining  and  commerce. 

Then  a  little  talk  about  the  work  of  the  school-room,  and  of  the 
church,  will  present  to  their  minds  another  class  of  wants,  the  supply- 
ing of  which  affords  a  livelihood  to  another  class  of  persons.  Now  a 
little  talk  about  the  Constable  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, whom  all  country  children  know  to  be  employed  in  keeping 
disorderly  people  in  order,  will  give  them  a  first  glimpse  of  a  system 
of  government  that  controls  all  the  people  just  as  the  rules  of  school 
control  the  scholar. 

There  will,  therefore,  be  found  here  in  these  simple  things,  with 
which  the  children  are  just  as  familiar  as  with  the  faces  of  their  com- 
panions, the  means  for  the  future  illustration  of  the  whole  organi- 
zation of  civilized  society, — that  is,  a  division  of  labor  in  the  great 
business  of  supplying  our  bodily  wants,  provision  for  intellectual  and 
moral  culture,  and  a  system  of  government  controlling  and  directing 
all  things  for  the  greatest  good  of  every  class  of  the  people. 

III.  Position  and  Distance. — After  these  lessons  on  the  country, 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  children  live,  there  would  follow  lessons  in 
which  they  are  taught  to  determine  the  cardinal  and  semi-cardinal 
points  of  the  horizon,  by  reference  to  the  rising  and  setting  sun.  This 
should  be  applied  by  them  in  determining  the  direction  of  each  home 
from  the  school,  and  if  the  teacher  desire,  of  the  several  homes  from 
each  of  those  nearest  it. 

Next  would  be  lessons  on  extent,  in  which  they  are  taught  to  recog- 
nize and  draw  the  inch,  the  foot,  and  the  yard,  and  for  practice  find 
the  several  horizontal  dimensions  of  the  school-room,  and  its  surround- 
ing lot,  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  articles  of  the  school- 
room furniture ;  the  distance  of  the  fixed  pieces  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  walls,  etc. ;  the  width  of  doors  and  windows,  and  their  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  and  the  corners  near  them.  The  mile,  half- 
mile  and  quarter-mile,  they  will  learn  approximately  by  ascertaining 
the  distances  of  their  homes  from  school.  It  is  desirable  that  they 
should,  if  practicable,  learn  it  absolutely  by  actual  measurement,  and 
thus  have  a  correct  standard  to  which  to  refer  distances  that  may 
be  given  them  in  future  study.  These  lessons  on  the  points  of  com- 
pass and  on  extent  are  necessary  as  a  preparation  for  the  maps  they 
are  now  to  construct. 
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IV.  Map9. — The  first  idea  of  a  map  shonld  be  given  by  drawing 
the  school-room.  The  children  have,  as  will  be  perceived,  all  the  data 
necessary,  that  is,  they  know  the  size  of  the  room,  and  the  position 
of  all  its  furniture,  and  the  size, and  postion  of  its  doors  and  windows. 
They  have  but  to  determine  upon  a  scale,  the  need  of  which  they  will 
see  from  the  impossibility  of  making  the  map  the  size  of  the  room  ; 
to  be  told  that  the  north  side  is  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  map, 
etc.,  and  they  can  commence  work.  As  the  map  of  X\\<^  neighbor- 
hood or  school-district  is  a  little  more  diflScult,  the  following  may  be 
of  value  in  indicating  the  manner  in  which  such  a  lesson  is  given. 

T.  Now  that  we  have  learned  all  about  the  forms  of  the  land 
around  us,  and  the  position  of  the  buildings,  the  streams  and  other 
things,  we  will  draw  upon  the  board  a  map  that  shall  show  how  they 
are  all  placed  together.  In  drawing  the  map  of  our  school-room,  we 
found  the  length  and  the  width  of  the  room  by  measuring  it,  and 
then  we  drew  one  inch  in  length  and  width  on  the  map  for  every  foot 
in  the  room.  Let  us  find  how  large  a  country  we  are  to  map  now. 
Who  lives  furthest  from  the  school  on  the  north  ?  (Hands  raised.) 
How  far  to  your  home,  Mary  ? 

Mary.     One  mile. 

T.  Who  lives  furthest  on  the  south  ?  How  far  to  your  home, 
John  ? 

John.     A  mile  and  a  half. 

T.     How  far  then  from  Mary's  home  to  John's  ? 

Children.     Two  miles  and  a  half. 

T.  Now  there  are  very  many  feet  in  eveiy  mile.  Do  you  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  draw  one  inch  for  every  foot  in  this  map  ?  That 
would  be  impossible.  We  will  draw  instead  only  one  foot  for  every 
mile.  What  then  will  stand  for  half  a  mile  ?  What  for  a  quarter? 
Oar  school-district  does  not  have  walls  to  begin  with,  as  the  school- 
house  has,  but  it  has  roads  on  each  side  of  it,  and  several  crossing  it, 
which  will  answer  just  as  well ;  for  when  we  have  these  we  can 
easily  put  the  houses  in  their  place  beside  them.  In  what  direction 
does  this  road  that  passes  the  school-house  extend  ? 

Children.     North  and  south. 

T.     Mary  lives  one  mile  north  from  the  school.     How  long  then, 
and  on  which   side  of  this  mark,  which  I  place  for  the  school-house, 
shall  I  draw  the  line  for  the  road  ? 
.  Children.     Draw  it  one  foot  toward  the  top  of  the  board. 
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T.  Now  I  have  drawn  it.  On  which  side  of  it  is  yonr  house, 
Mary  ?  Here  is  the  mark  for  the  house.  John,  will  you  tell  me 
how  to  draw  the  road  to  your  house  ? 

John.  It  goes  south  just  a  little  way,  just  a  few  yards,  then  ends, 
and  I  go  on  the  State  Yoad  east  about  the  same  distance,  and  then 
another  road  goes  straight  south  to  our  house. 

T.     Then  how  long  am  I  to  draw  that  south  road  ? 

John.  A  foot  and  a  half,  for  the  little  turns  don't  count  anything 
in  a  mile  and  a  half. 

The  road  was  then  drawn,  and  the  house  located  as  before.  In 
the  same  way  was  found  the  greatest  distance  to  be  drawn  on  the 
State  road  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west ;  then  the  position  and  leiigth 
of  the  little  cross-roads  leading  off  from  each.  This  being  done, 
the  point  at  which  the  several  little  streams  crossed  the  roads  was 
given  by  the  children  most  familiar  with  each.  Then  the  children 
living  between  the  school-house  and  these  extremes,  located  their 
homes;  then  the  public  buildings  of  the  neighboroood,  the  inn, 
church,  post-office,  etc.,  were  located  at  the  proper  distance  from  the 
school-house.  Then  followed  the  little  groves  belonging  to  each  farm, 
the  marshes,  etc.,  the  map  produced  giving  with  tolerable  correctness 
the  typography  of  the  district. 

The  children  may  now  be  encouraged  to  make  at  home,  under  the 
direction  of  their  parents,  maps  of  the  farms  on  which 'they  live. 
This  will  not  only  have  the  advantage  of  giving  to  the  children 
additional  practice  of  a  pleasing  kind,  but  it  will  also  please  their 
parents,  and  awaken  in  them  an  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school. 
The  great  value  of  these  exercises,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view, 
is  the  practice  they  give  in  determining  relative  positions  in  the 
comparison  and  estimation  of  distances,  and  in  the  constant  associa- 
tion of  the  map  with  the  region  represented,  which  is  as  we  have  seen 
so  essential  to  the  correct  use  of  the  map  in  future.  When  a  habit 
of  accuracy  in  these  respects  is  thoroughly  formed,  a  great  step  is 
taken  in  preparation  for  the  future  systematic  course  of  geography. 
The  child  has  now  obtained  all  his  own  locality  has  to  give  him,  and 
may  enter  on  his  journeys,  being  prepared  to  derive  the  greatest  possi- 
ble benefit  from  them. 


None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  don't  mean  to  keep 
them  ;  such  persons  covet  secrets  as  a  spendthrift  covets  money,  for 
the  purpose  of  circulation. 
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FENHANSHIF   IN   THE   COMMOH    SCHOOIiS. 

BY  H.  W.  ELLSWOBTH,  TEACHES  IN  NEW  TOBK  CITT  FUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Thr  question,  can  all  our  children  be  taught  to  write  a  good  hand 
is  settled, — settled  in  the  affirmative. 

The  question,  how  can  this  grand  result  be  best  and  soonest  accom- 
plished, has  hardly  been  asked. 

Surely  no  branch  of  popular  education  exceeds  this  in  importance 
and  universality  or  is  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  educators. 

The  importance  of  penmanship  as  a  branch  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  is  but  just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

In  most  cities  and  important  towns  of  the  land  this  subject  is 
already  taught  scientifically  upon  principles  as  clear  and  satisfactory 
as  its  hand-maid  drawing. 

The  results  of  such  a  method  have  convinced  educators  that  by 
such  means  only  can  we  expect  to  secure  the  desideratum  of  a  good 
hand-writing  to  every  pupil  who  comes  fairly  under  the  influence  of 
our  common  school  system. 

While  such  evidences  of  progress  are  manifested  in  our  leading 
schools  there  yet  remains  a  class  denominated  from  their  location, 
country  ^choolSy  represented  by  far  the  largest  majority  of  school  _^ 
population,  still  encumbered  with  the  ancient  methods  upon  which  ouvn^m-^ 
forefathers  depended,  viz. :  Imitation  and  Practice. 

These  terms  in  their  vaguest  sense  seem  tahave  complete  posses^^^ 
sion  not  only  of  the  public  mind,  but  of  the  minds  of  teachers  thennr^ 
selves.  The  writing  exercise  has  consequently  become  an  unmeaiiia«^^^ 
and  uninviting  ceremony;  willingly  omitted  to  make  room  for  thofc^g-j^  ^ 
of  a  more  interesting,  but  not  more  important  nature. 

While  it  is  indeed  true  that  imitation  and  practice  are  the  chW:^;^ 
means  by  which  penmanship  is  acquired  it  is  all  impoi*tant  to  ^^     fjj^ 
pupil  to  know  Jiow  to  imitate  and  how  to  practice,  that  he  maj^   — -^  ^ 
short,  know  how  to  write. 

Copies  are  the  means  usually  relied  on  as  the  subjects  for  imita — .  (jqq 
by  learners  until  the  mind  becomes  sufficiently  impressed  with        ^ 
forms  and  essentials  of  writing  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  ^%heir 
presence.      Copies  should,  therefore,  contain   that,  and  that     ^mty,     I 
which  it  is  designed  shall  be  imitated,  and  should  moreover,  be  ^^oex- 
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ecuted  and  presented,  as  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the  learner  the 
clearest  and  most  definite  ideas  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

Can  we  present  the  hand-writing  of  our  teachers  as  such  models  for 
the  imitation  of  pupils,  even  supposing  their  stgle  of  writing  to  be 
uniformly  alike  and  altogether  faultless?  From  the  very  circumstances 
of  the  case  we  cannot  do  it.  We  must  therefore  agree  that  these 
models  must  be  prepared  by  other  means,  and  engraving  is  the  neces- 
sary resort. 

This  granted,  we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  best  and  most  availa- 
ble means  for  spreading  before  the  eye  of  each  pupil  the  engraved 
copy.     This  we  find  to  be  the  copy-book. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  left  for  our  teacher  to  do  now  that 
there  are  no  pens  to  mend  or  copies  to  write  ?  I  say  nothing  if  pure 
imitation  is  to  be  relied  upon  in  acquiring  penmanship.  But  it  is  not 
the  only  reliance.  Letters  can  be  readily  constructed  from  a  few  ele- 
mentary marks,  so  that  the  mind  is  led  by  a  system  of  multiplications 
and  additions  to  comprehend  with  exactness,  forms  and  combinations 
too  intricate  for  imitation. 

Herein  is  the  great  and  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  imitative  powers 
for  imparting  instruction  in  penmanship.  Imitate  these  elements,  from 
Aem  construct  the  letters. 

Here  the  aid  of  a  competent  teacher  is  appreciated  and  here  should 
Ms  efforts  be  directed. 

He  should  have  either  his  own  system  carefully  studied  and  arrang- 
ed 9  or  else  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  that  of  some  published  system 
^f    liis  adoption. 

In  selecting  a  system  he  should  carefully  discriminate  between  those 
"^v-ing  copies  systematically  arranged  in  accordance  with  principles 
^  analogy  and  relation  among  letters  and  thus  leading  the  pupil  by  a 
^^feful  graded  course  to  finished  penmanship ;  and  those  arranged  for 
^^n,itation  merely  the  copies  in  which  have  little  or  no  relation  and  point 
Either  to  no  natural  system,  or  display  glaring  inconsistencies  and 
omissions,  the  result  of  which  must  tend  to  flatter  while  it  deceives 
the  pupil. 

This  subject  is  regarded  with  too  great  indiflTerence  by  teachers 
generally,  and  perhaps  I  should  add,  superintendents  and  examiners. 
*t  does  make  a  difference  whether  you  teach  from  imperfect  or  perfect 
copies. 

^t  clo^  make  a  difference  whether  you  teach  by  system  or  not. 
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It  does  make  a  difference  tchat  system  yoa  use  in  your  schools  and 
it  should  make  a  difference  in  your  salarg  whether  you  attend  to  or 
neglect  this  study. 

Bat  I  apprehend  little  improvement  will  be  manifest  until  these 
points  are  insisted  on  as  qualifications  for  teaching  and  I  would  urge 
upon  examiners  the  importance  of  insisting  on  an  acquaintance  with 
and  explanation  of  some  rational  method  of  teaching  penmanship  in 
schools  before  granting  licenses  to  teach. 
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From  the  IHIdoIb  Teacher. 
NATIONAIi    TEACHEBS'   ASSOOIATIOIT. 

We  II vail  ourseWes  of  the  foUowing  report  of  the  proceedings  of  th«  Nationftl 
Teachers*  Association,  prepared  by  a  friend.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and 
interesting.  At  no  meeting,  save  that  at  Chicago,  have  there  been  present  so  large  a 
number  of  teachers.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Chicaga  meeting  was  too 
large 'to  be  efficient.  The  vast  crowd  was  most  of  the  timi*  attending  to  aomething 
other  than  the  regular  business  of  the  Association.  At  Harrisburg  it  was  quite 
otherwise.  The  Exercises  were  constantly  anc  carefully  listened  to.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  speak  to  an  assembly  every  member  of  which  seemed  so  much  interested- 
Prof.  Greene  deserves  well  of  the  fi  lends  of  the  Association  for  having  so  socccss 
fully  adjusted  the  machinery.  We  shall  long  remember  the  Harrisburg  meetini;  as 
one  of  the  pleasantest  educational  gatherings  we  ever  attended. 

The  excursion  to  Gettysburg  was  a  highly  appropriate  deviation  front  the  ordinary 
routine  of  exercises.  We  pity  the  man  whose  educational  value  was  not  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  inspiration  of  that  glorious  battle-field.  Standing  on  the  grareaef 
the  heroes  whose  valor  turned  the  baleful  tide  of  rebel  invasion,  whose  virtorj  was 
the  heroic  beginning  of  the  triumphant  end, — we  felt  more  than  ever  the  nohleneia 
of  the  teacher's  calling,  charged  as  he  is  with  the  training  up  of  men  and  women 
who  are  to  ^e  the  heirs  of  this  noble  country,  with  all  its  glorious  memories  and 
achievements ! 

Many  of  the  exercises  were  peculiarly  significant  and  impressive.  The  AftffOftiatiflii 
was  addressed  by  the  Governors  uf  Pennsylvania  and  of  free  Maryland,  both  of 
whom  uttered  words  worthy  of  their  high  positions.  Gov.  Bradford,  of  Maryland. 
seems  to  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  lesson  of  liberty.  He  understands  the 
necessity  of  universal  education.  And  the  state  has  already  laid  the  foundation  of 
future  prosperity  and  greatness  in  a  system  of  iree  schools. 

The  Report  upon  Object  Teaching  will  be  a  valuable  document,  and  is  to  be  dis- 
tributed largely  in  pamphlet  form. 

Of  Prof.  Crummell's  speech  we  speak  elsewhere. 
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Our  corre«pondent  seemB  to  hare  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  at  Gettysburg. 
The  guides,  for  the  most  part,  were  excellent,  both  in  knowledge  and  utterance.  As 
a  whole,  the  crowd  of  tfachers  was  highly  favored  in  this  respect. 

The  good  people  of  Harri^burg  exhibited  the  most  agreeable  hospitality  toward 
the  members  of  the  Association.  The  feast  of  good  things  at  the  State-Capitol 
Hotel  on  Friday  was  in  no  respect  *  bad  to  take.'  The  viands  were  delicious,  and 
from  all  we  could  gather,  both  from  experience  and  observation,  the  ladies  who 
served  them  out  to  us  were  more  attractive  than  the  tables  over  which  they  presided. 
When  the  meeting  occurH  again  at  Harrisburg  we  desire  to  be  counted  in.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  more  luocious  peaches,  sweeter  cream,  and  more  agreeable  maids  and 
matrons  elsewhere ;  but  we  confess  that  those  of  JEIarritiburg  were  fully  up  to  our 
standard,  and  we  were  made  as  happy  as  it  is  in  our  nature  to  be,  and  that  id  much. 

Habbisburo,  Pa.,  August  19,  1865. 
The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  National  Teachers*  Association  clof^ed  in    this 
place  yesterday  evening,  after  a  term  ot  three  days. 
On  the  loth,  the 
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Held  itff  eighth  session  in  the  Capitol, —  Kichard  Edwards,  the  President,  in  the 
chair.  After  revising  the  Constitution,  the  following  subjects  were  discussed  at 
some  length. 

••  What  is  a  Normal- School  course  of  study  ?  '* 

••  What  domestic  arrangements  are  necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  Normal 
Schools  ?  " 

On  the  first  of  these  questions.  Professor  Sheldon,  of  Oswego;  Professor 
Phelps*  of  Minnesota ,  and  Professor  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  were  in  faror,  as  soon 
ma  may  he,  of  making  the  course  strictly  professional :  Professor  Edwards,  of  Illi- 
nois* thought  it  well  to  have  scholastic  instruction,  for  the  reason  that  at  present 
it  is  necessary,  and  under  any  circumstances  the  work  of  traiping  teachers  would  be 
more  thorough. 

During  the  evening,  the  Association  discussed  **  The  importance  of  memoraliz- 
ing  Congress  on  the  importance  of  establishing  a  Normal  School  in  each  State  in 
the  Union,  especially  in  the  South."  This  question  was  discussed  by  Professor 
Hart,  of  New  Jersey ;  Professor  Camp,  of  Connecticut ;  Professor  Richards,  of 
Wmahington  City;  Professor  Thompson,  of  New  York;  Professor  Cruikshank, 
of  New  York ;  and  Professor  Edwards,  of  Illinois. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  a  committee  was  appointed,  of  which  Professor 
Hartf  of  New  Jersey,  was  Chairman,  to  further  consider  this  subject.  During  the 
erening  one  and  all  had  an  opportunity  of  sitting  in  the  chair  in  which  John 
Hancock  sat  when  he  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The  chair  was 
strong,  upright,  and  stands  the  test  of  age  like  the  men  of  its  time. 

SECOND    DAT. 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  the  National  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  Court- 
House. — the  President,  Professor  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  chair.  The  As- 
sociation received  a  warm  and  harty  welcome  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Curtin  of  this  state,  responded  to  by  the  President. 
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The  GoTernor  alluded  to  the  singulur  coincidence  of  the  state's  helng  in* 
from  the  South  for  the  last  three  years  in  this  month.  This  was  the  fourth  int 
As  they  had  given  the  South  a  warm  reception,  they  would  receive  the  North 
equal  warmth,  and  much  ocore  gladly.  His  remArks  were  received  with  enthoi 
applause. 

Governor  Bradford  of  Maryland,  was  also  introduced,  and  spoke  a  few  elo 
words  in  allusion  to  the  universal  fieedom  of  all  our  people,  and  that  th 
harrier  of  our  cordial  union  is  now  broken  down ;  and  he  bid  us  welcome  1 
state.  "Now  give  us  free  schools  and  intelligent  teachers,  and  we  are  one  pe< 
His  words  were  warmly  applauded. 

The  President  then  rea^  his  annual  address,  which  was  an  able  paper, 
showed  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  things  since  the  war,  and  of  the  importar 
a  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  order  to  insure  universal  education  ii 
Republic.  This  part  of  the  address  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
of  New  Jersey,  was  chairman,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  immediate  acti 
Congress. 

Papers  were  then  read  on  •*  The  Power  of  the  Teacher,"  by  W.  N.  Barring< 
New  York;  and  on  **  Normal  Schools  and  their  Distinctive  Characteristics: 
should  be  established  and  maintained  in  each  state  at  public  ezpenee,"  by 
Edwards,  of  Illinois,  The  latter  was  a  forcible  presentation  of  the  subject,  and 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  by  Prof.  Burrowes,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Crosby,  of  Cincinnati ;  and  Hon.  E.  £.  White,  of  Ohio.  During  the  eveni 
paper  was  read  on  ••  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  classics,"  by  Prof.  Hark 
of  Providence,  R.  I. ;  also,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  li 
ton,  Wisconsin,  on  **  Commonplace  books." 

EXCURSION   TO    GETTTSBURO. 

The  Association  spent  the  whole  of  Thursday  visiting  the  battle-field  of  Oe 
burg.  About  five  hundred,  mostly  teachers,  left  Harrihburg  at  eight  o'clock  ii 
morning  on  a  special  train,  and  arrived  at  Gettysburg  at  eleven,  a  distance  of 
miles.  After  a  gratuitous  dinner  by  the  good  people  of  Gettysburg,  we  starte 
the  battle-ground  in  »quads  of  about  fifty,  with  a  guide  for  each  squad. 

When  I  say  **  started  for  the  battle-ground,"  1  mean  we  began  to  excmin 
•pecial  points  of  interest ;  for  the  whole  town  and  its  surroundings,  for  two : 
distant  every  way,  was  the  battle-ground.  Much  of  the  cannonading  on  both 
was  done  over  the  town.  We  saw  many  houses  riddled  with  musket-balls, 
the  main  battle-field  is  south  of  the  town.  Some  of  us  were  rather  unfortani 
guides,  for  they  knew  but  little  and  could  tell  less.  But  from  Cemetery  Ui 
were  soon  scaling  the  stone- walls  and  fences  along  the  line  of  fortifications  b( 
which,  our  *  boys  in  blue'  fought  so  bravely.  I  often  thought,  as  we  straggled  i 
without  much  plan  or  purpose,  and  gaining  little  or  no  valuable  information, 
had  our  soldiers  been  so  badly  disciplined  the  field  would  have  been  a  pla 
defeat  rather  than  victory. 

Very  soon  the  route  was  strewn  with  stragglers,  unable  to  keep  upt  lo< 
rather  demoralized.  Before  two  hours  the  squads  were  broken  up,  the  exact  ip 
interest  and  special  information  were  despaired  of.  and  many  might  have  been 
retreating  rather  crestfallen  towards  Cemetery  Hill.  The  moral  of  our  first 
hours  effort  is,  if  you  wish  special  information  about  a  battle-field,  you  should 
forget  to  have  a  guide  to  tell  you  that  knowe  the  facts,  and  then  never  go  in 
crowds. 
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-A^bont  four  o'clock  all  had  assembled  on  Cemetery  Hill»  near  the  comer-stone  of 
the  proposed  National  Monument.    Here  the  meeting  was  called  to  order  bj  the 
Pv'CAicleDt.  S.  S.  Greene,  and  prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Baltimore. 
"^^  'Were  welcomed  to  the  place  by  one  of  the  clergy  of  Gettysburg.    Short  speechea 
were  made  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston ;  Mr.   Richards,  of  Washington  City ;  Mr. 
Henkle,  of  Ohio ;  Mr.  Dixon  of  Canada,  and  others.    In  the  President's  remarks, 
ha  adlnded  to  the  fact  that  in  our  body  were  seventeen  States  represented,  and  in  the 
soldiers'  graves  around  us  rested  the  brave  dead  of  fifteen  States  or  more.    The  oe* 
casion  was  one  of  thrilling  interest.    Surrounded  by  beautiful,  even  sublime  scen- 
ery, assembled  on  one  of  the  greatest  battle-fields  of  modem  times,  educators  of  the 
nation,  pledging  themselves  anew  to  more  earnest  efforts  for  the  good  of  their 
sonntry,  hallowing  the  spot  where  the  nation  was  bom  anew,  invoking   the  God  of 
Heaven  to  bless  our  coming  and  inspire  us  with  holy  zeal  from  above,  were  thoughta 
that  filled  the  lover  of  his  country  with  new  life  and  great  resolves,  and  made  all 
fed  that  it  was  good  to  be  there  and  drink  in  the  glorious  inspiration.    It  is  fit  that 
this  place  should  be  made  the  Mecca  of  America.    After  one  leaves  the  ground  and 
begins  to  think  of  it,  it  seems  more  and  moro  grand.    Every  student  and  teacher  of 
biitory  should  visit  and  study  this  battle-field.    After  passing  appropriate  resolu- 
tions, and  singing  *<  America,"  the  meeting  broke  up,  and  the  i^ell-pleaied  crowd 
ntumed  to  this  city,  where  we  arrived  at  t^n  o'clock  at  night. 

THIBD  DAT. 

On  Friday  the  Association  opened  its  session  at  an  early  hour  and  dispatched 
bosinees  rather  rapidly.  Still,  much  that  was  on  the  programme  had  to  be  omitted 
^  want  of  time.  In  the  tforenoon  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  •<  Object 
^^ehing  as  pursued  at  Oswego"  was  read  by  d.  S.  Greene,  of  R.  I.  This  report 
^^  considered  of  eo  much  practical  value  to  teachers  that  the  Association  ordered 
^'  printed  in  pamphlet  form  for  general  distribution.  Immediately  after  noon,  Miaa 
^^^er,  of  Oswego,  gave  an  object  lesson.  She  brought  in  a  class  of  little  ones — 
^  strangers  to  her— and  gave  them  a  lesson  of  ten  minutes'  length,  using  an  apple 
**  ^  object.    The  exercise  was  a  success. 

^e  distinguished  Lowell  Mason,  of  New  Jersey,  then  gave  us  an  object  lesson  in 
''^tic  He  called  the  Association  his  class.  His  questions  and  remarks  were  witty 
"»d  weU  Umed. 

^•pers  were  then  read  by  Prof.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  and  Prof.  Wickersham,  of  Penn- 

^^^^nia.    At  the  close  of  Prof.  Wickersham's  reading,  the  subject  of  which  was 

''Education  as  an  Element  in  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Union,"  it  was  announced 

^t  Prot  Cmmmell,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Cambridge,  England,  was  present. 

^V>f.  Cmmmell  was  brought  forward  and  introduced,  and  to  my  astonishment  he 

^^  as  black  as  the  ten  of  spades.    As  he  moved  toward  the  stand  there  were 

*^^ent  signs  of  excitement  in  the  large  audience.    There  was  the  niffffer  in  our 

^^^t !    What  shall  we  do  ?        Shy  around  him  because  he  is  black }    Refuse  him 

^  ^earing  because  he  is  a  lower  order  of  being.    Humanity  and  justice  triumphed ! 

^*  Korthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  took  him  warmly  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the 

^'^^dent's  chair,  where  he  was  cordially  received  amid  bursts  of  applause  from  the 

*^^ience.    He  spoke  as  follows : 

THI  BULCK  PBOFBSSOa'S   SPBBCH. 

*'  I  thank  you,  sir,  and  the  gentlemen  of  this  Association,  for  the  honor  you  hare 
^^^'^^^ned  upon  me.    I  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  American  interest  in  the  Hepubllo  of 
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Liberia,  and  as  a  compliment  to  the  College  with  which  I  am  cnnneeted  in  that 
country.    I  need  not  say,  sir,  how  deeply  Interested  I  ha^e  been  in  the  two  reporta 
which  have  been  read  this  afternoon  ;  and  for  the  zeal  which  haa  been  manifested  in 
behalf  of  my  brethren  in  your  Southern  States.    I  am  an  American  negro ;  and  I 
feel  the  deepest  interest  in  every  thing  which  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  my  race  in 
this  country.    A  citizen  of  that  infant  Republic  which  has  been  planted  by  American 
beneficence  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  my  heart  and  all  its  sympathies  still  linger 
with  the  deepest  regards  upon  the  welfare  and  progress  of  my  brethren  who  are 
citizens  of  this  nation.    More  especially  am  I  concerned  just  now  by  the  great  prob- 
lem which  comes  before  you  in  the  elevstion  and  enlightenment  of  the  4,000,000  of 
my  brethren   who  have  just  passed  from  a  state  of  bondage  into  the  condition  of 
fireedmen.    The  black  population  of  this  country  have  been  raised  by  a  noble  benefi- 
cence from  a  state  of  degradation  and  benigh^edness  to  one  of  manhood  and  citizen- 
ship.   The  state  upon  which  they  have  entered  brings  upon  them  certain  duties  and 
obligations  which  they  will  be  expected  to  meet  and  ftilfill.    But  in  order  to  do 
this  they  must  be  trained  and  educated  by 'all  the  appliances  which  are  fitted  to  the 
creation  of  superior  men.    The  recommendations  which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
report  just  read  are  the  best  and  most  fitting.    Colored  men  are,  without  doubt,  the 
best  agents  for  this  end.    Teachers  raised  up  from  among  themselves — men  who 
know  their  minds — men  who  have  a  common  feeling  and  sympathy  with  them — 
these  are  the  men  best  adapted  to  instruct,  to  elevate,  and  to  lead  them.    And  it  i^ 
only  by  such  teaching  and  culture  that  the  black  race  in  this  country  will  be  fittest 
for  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  them  in  their  new  relations.    These  peopl^^i 
are  to  be  made  good  citizens.    It  is  only  by  a  proper  system  of  education  that  th^^ 
can  be  made  such  citizens.    The  race,  now  made  freedmen  among  you,  owes  a  da^^ 
to  this  country— a  duty  which  springs  from  the  great  privileges  which  have  been  co^bt 
ferred  upon  them.    Some,  perhaps,  would  prefer  to  use  the  word  **  right"  instead      «« 
privileges,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  word ;  but  I  am  looking  at  the  matte— .^ 
rather  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  goodness.    As  a  consequence  of  leoeL-.^^ 
ing  such  a  large  gift  and  boon  as  freedom,  my  brethren  owe  great  obligations  to  t^fe=i 
country,  which  can  only  be  met  by  becoming  good,  virtuous,  valuable  citizens,  wL.  HI 
ing  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  good  and  greatness  of  their  country.    For  tbi^^» 
their  home.    Here  they  are  to  live.    Here  the  masses  will  likely  remain  lor  ev — ^e 
For  no  reasonable  man  can  suppose  it  possible  to  take  up  four  millions  of  men  ss  ^^^  c 
would  take  up  a  tree — one  of  your  old  oaks  or  an  old  elm,  stem,  roots,  atones,  m^^^o 
earth— tear  it  up  from  the  sod  and  transplant  it  in  Europe  or  Asia.    The  black  r^^^< 
in  this  country  are  to  abide ;    and  to  meet  the  obligations  which  will  forever  ^E3» 
upon  them  in  this  land,  and   to  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  privilege  to  wh^>^ 
they  have  been  advanced,  they  need  schools,  instruction,  letters,  and  training,   t-^* 
not  only  do  the  black  race  in  this  country  owe  duties  to  this  country ;  they  o»  "^^ 
a  great  duty  to  Africa  likewise.    Their  fathers  were  brought  to  this  country  m  "•• 
placed  in  bondage ;  and  their  children,  in  subsequent  generations,  notwithstsni*  "■■ 
all  the  evils  they  have  endured,  have  been  enabled  to  seize  upon  many  of  the  eleme^^^ 
of  your  civilization.    Fourteen  thousand  of  my  brethren,  American  black  men,  h^^^ 
left  this  country  and  carried  with  them  American  law,  American  literataie  ft-^^f| 
letters,  American  civilization,  American  Christianity,  and  reproduced  them  in  ^-"^ 
land  of  their  forefathers.    We  have  gone  out  as  emigrants  from  this  Republic  to  t^^^^ 
shores  of  heathen  Africa,  and  re-created  these  free  institutions  and  a  nation  modeL-^^^ 
^jp  your  own." 
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**  Sir,  I  might  ttand  here  and  speak  of  wrongs  and  injuries,  and  distresses  and 

agonies,  but  I  prefer  rather  to  dwell  upon  those  adjustments  and  compensations 

which  have  been  graciously  erolved  out  of  Divine  Providence :  and  which  have  fitted 

them  to  a  great  work  for  good,  not  only  here  in  this  country,  but  likewise  in  Africa. 

The  black  race  in  this  country,  as  they  increase  in  intelligence,  will  have  to  think  of 

Africa ;  will  have  to  contemplate  the  sad  condition  of  that  vast  continent ;  will  have 

to  consider  their  relation  to  the  people  of  Africa  ;  must  per  force  do  something  for 

Africa.    And  thus  it  will  be  that,  while  you  are  educating  my  brethren  for  their 

duties  in  America,  you  will  be.benefitting  Africa.    The  black  men  in  America  are  an 

agency  in  the  hands  of  the  American  people,  by  whom  they  are  enabled  to  touch 

two  continents  with  benignant  influences.    For  not  only  through  them  will  they  be 

shedding  intelligence  and  enlightenment  abroad  through  this  country,  but  they  will 

tlso  in  this  manner  raise  up  a  class  of  men  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  who  will 

Cirry  the  gospel  and  letters  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers ;  and  thus  the  American 

people  will  be  enabled  to  enlighten  and  vivify  with  the  influence  of  Christianity  the 

▼Mt  continent  of  Africa." 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks,  there  was  loud,  long  and  enthusiastic  applause. 

Professor  Crummell  is  just  from  Liberia,  where  he  has  been  as  Professor  of  Liberia 

College  for  thirteen  years.     He  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     He  will  return  to  that 

country  shortly. 

•His  manner  is  easy  and  earnest,  and  his  address  very  pleasant  and  graceful. 

^hUe  he  spoke  I  felt  that  half  the  great  problem  of  our  prettnt  tUfficuUiee  with  that 

ra^a  wat  tched.    Educate  the  negro  and  he  will  make  a  good  citizen.    Our  country, 

^  the  hands  of  such  men,  is  in  less  danger  than  in  the  hands  of  those  who  think  the 

'^inal  condition  of  such  men  is  slavery.    The  evening  was  spent  in  bearing  short 

'P^^ches  from  teachers  of  different  States,  giving  the  progress  of  education  in  their 

^^^tes.    The  freling  seems  to  be  to  obliterate  State  lines,  and  call  themselves  citisens 

^  this  great.Republic. 

-"^e  meeting  adjourned  to  the  Qtate- Capitol  Hotel,  where  the  citizens  of  Harrisburg 
^^  prepared  a  feast  of  good  things  for  us,  which  we  enjoyed  to  the  edification  of 
^^  inner  man.  We  had  speeches  from  Governor  Curtin,  Simon  Cameron,  and  other 
.  ^^Suished  persons  of  Harrisburg ;  we  had  songs,  and  wit  and  humor  generally ; 
'^^'^s  truly  a  "feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul."  About  midnight  we  closed, 
wondering  when  we  should  have  another  so  good  time.  Such  occasions  are  re- 
"^•^iig  and  inspiring,  and  should  be  enjoyed  by  all  teachers. 

^^e  officers  elected  by  the  two  bodies  whose  proceedings  are  given  in  the  fore- 
8***«*K  sketch  are  as  follows  : 

^^^>9^wnal' School  Aeeociation. —  President,  Richard  Edwards,  of  Normal,  Illinois; 
^®*^*^t«ry  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetto. 

^^^^ional  Teachere  ^Mocto/um.— President,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Millersrill,  Pa. 

^■^tary,  Samuel  H.  White,  of   Chicago,  Illinois;  Treasurer,  Samuel  P.  Bates, 

'^^^cirisburg,  Pa. ;  together  with  twelve  Vice-Presidents  and  seventeen  Counselon . 


^^^  the  109  schools  for  boys,  in  Paris,  46  are  kept  by  members  of  the  religions 
^^'nities;  and  of  the  111  for  girls,  as  many  as  56  by  the  sisters  of  Catholic  com- 
J^^ties.    Forty-four  new  educational  establishments  have  been  authorized  within 
^^*  present  year. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


ABITHMETIO. 


1.  I  paid  $579.62}  for  100  cords,  3  cd.  ft.  and  100  cw.  ft.  of  wood,  and  sold  the 
■ame  for  $637.58}.    What  waa  my  gain  per  cent.  ?  Ana.  10. 

2.  Three  cents  is  what  per  cent,  of  2}  cents  ?  Ana.  120. 

3.  One  mill  is  what  per  cent,  of  one  dollar.  Ans.  one-tenth. 

4.  A,  B,  and  C  started  from  the  same  place  and  trarelled  in  the  tame  direction. 
If  one-fourth  the  distance  A  travelled  be  added  to  the  distance  B  is  in  advance  of  C, 
it  will  equal  one-half  the  distance  A  walked.  How  far  did  each  walk  if  the  space 
between  C  and  B  is  equal  to  that  between  B  and  A,  and  if  A  by  walking  25  per 
cent,  faster,  would  have  travelled  100  miles  ? 

Ans.    A,  80  miles ;  B,  60  miles ;  C,  40  miles. 

5.  I  paid  $540  for  a  bale  of  cotton.  What  must  I  ask  for  it  that  I  may  fall  10 
per  cent,  and  still  make  a  profit  of  16}  per  cent.  ?  Ans.  $700.00. 

6.  I  sold  goods  at  an  advance  of  15  per  cent.,  thereby  making  $304.50.  What 
sum  was  received  for  them  ?  Ans.  $2,334.50. 

7.  One  and  one- half  yards  is  what  per  cent,  of  3  rods } 

Ans.  Nine  and  one- eleventh. 

8.  The  motion  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock  is  what  per  cent,  as  rapid  as  that  of 
the  second-hand  ?  Ans.  Five  thirty-sUths. 

9.  How  much  currency  must  be  given  for  forty  dollars  in  gold  when  gold  is  at  • 
premium  of  44|  cents  ?  A^^a.   $57.85. 

10.  How  many  dollars  in  gold  and  how  much  postage  currency  must  be  given 
for  a  fifty  dollar  greenback,  when  gold  is  selling  at  an  advance  of  40  per  cent,  i 

Ans.    $35.00  in  gold,  $1.00  in  currency. 


MBNTAIi    ABITHMBTia 


1.  John  takes  at  the  rate  of  20  steps  of  2  ft.  6  in.  each,  a  minute,  and  walks  fiv 
sixths  of  a  minute ;  and  William  walks  12  yards  in  30  seconds.     John  walks  ^ 
part  as  fast  as  William  ?  Ans.  Twenty-five  thirty -Mzths. 

2.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  you  add  its  third,  its  sixth,  and  19,  the  sni 
will  be  100  ?  Ana.  54. 

3.  The  current  of  a  river  flows  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour ;  how  long  will : 
take  a  vessel  propelled  by  a  force  that  moves  it  8  miles  an  hour  in  still  water,  to  sai 
12  miles  down  the  river  and  return  to  the  starting  point  ?  Ana.  4  houn. 

4.  A,  B,  and  C  share  $244.     A  has  $15  more  than  C,  and  C  has  $8  more  ' 
B.    How  many  has  each  ?  Ans.    A,  $94 ;  B,  $71 ;  C,  $79. 

5.  At  what  time  after  6  o'clock  do  the  hands  of  a  watch  first  point  in  opposit^^^ 
directions  ?  Ans.    Five  and  five-elevenths  m.  past  7  o'dock. 

6.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  you  add  itself,  twice  itself,  one-fourth  itselfc^^ 
three-fifths  itself,  seven- tenths  itself,  and  29,  one-third  the  sum  will  be  46} } 

Ans.  SO. 
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7.  What  is  the  time,  when  three-fourths  the  time  past  noon  is  three-eighths  the 
time  to  midnight  i  Ans.    4  o'clock  p.  m. 

8.  Divide  44  into  two  such  parts  that  shall  be  to  each  other  as  three-serenths  is 
to  fire-fourteenths }  Ans.  24  and  20. 

9.  John  bought  an  apple,  orange  and  melon  for  32  cents ;  he  paid  for  the  melon 
«  four  times  as  much  as  for  the  orange,  and  for  the  orange  three  times  as  much  as  for 

the  apple.    What  was  the  cost  of  each  ? 

Ans.    Melon,  24  cents ;  orange,  6  cents ;  apple,  2  cents. 

10.  A,  B,  and  C  are  to  share  $606.    A  is  to  have  3  times  as  much  as  C,  and  B  ia 
to  hare  J  as  much  as  A  and  C  together.    What  is  the  share  of  each  ? 

Ans.    A,  $303  ;  B,  $202 ;  C,  $101. 
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SOHOOIi    BSFOBT    OF    OBANSTOIT. 

Wi  have  perused  with  much  interest  the  above  report  of  Superintendent  William 
A.  Howry,  and  find  that  it  contains  just  ntch  sensible,  practical  and  wise  remarkaas 
we  expect  from  his  head,  heart  and  pen.  With  men  of  his  energy  and  knowledge 
*•  to  the  wants  of  our  echools,  our  State  will  not  long  remain  second  in  its  educa- 
tional work.    We  insert  for  the  good  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  his  remarks  on 

TSACHBRS'   MEETXNOS. 

'*  During  the  year  past  the  teachers  nave  met  the  superintendent  twice  each  term, 
^'  mutual  conference  and  consultation.  The  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  school 
^^Mes,  in  South  Providence,  Elm  wood,  Sprsgueville  and  Enightsville.  The  time 
^^**  been  on  Friday  afternoon,  two  weeks  i^r  the  commencement,  and  two  weeks 
•^^oie  the  close  of  each  term. 

^^ese  meetings  have  been  found  of  much  profit,  and  it  is  quite  evident  many  Im- 
'^'^^ements  have  been  made  in  the  schools  through  their  influence.  The  best  methods 
Jr  ^caching  Reading,  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  other  studies,  have  been 
^^^<^Med ;  questions  asked  and  answered ;  particular  difficulties  relating  to  the  sev- 
^'^^  itudies,  the  best  methods  of  discipline,  general  rules  for  the  schools  of  the  town 
^^^  many  other  topics  have  been  considered  ;  and  existing  evils  have  been  so  pre- 
^^*^ted  as  to  lead  to  the  correction  of  them. 

.  ^^^e  results  of  these  meetlngB  have  been  so  favorable  that  the  school  committee 
^^^^^  diibcted  their  continuance  the  coming  year,  and  it  is  ordered  that  every  teacher 
*^^^e  town  attend  them.  If  any  teacher  be  absent  for  any  reason,  an  excuse  in 
^^^^^ing  is  to  be  presented  to  the  superintendent  at  the  meeting,  or  as  soon  sfter  as 
C^^^  be  convenient.  These  excuses  are  placed  on  file,  and  may  be  referred  to  after- 
^^^ds. 

^_  ^^e  school  committee  and  trustees  of  the  several  districts,  and  citizens,  are  invited 
^^  present  at  these  meetings. 
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It  is  impotsible  to  bring  our  tchooU  up  to  a  proper  and  reasonable  degree  of  excel- 
lence without  an  earnest  and  devoted  spirit  in  the  teachem.  This  spirit  it  is  difficult 
to  attain,  or  maintain,  without  frequent  professional  meetings. 

It  is  therefore  earnestly  recommended  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  town  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  Rhode  laland  Inatittae  of  Inttruction,  and  as  manj  of  them  as  can 
make  it  convenient,  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Inetitute  of  IrutruC' 
tion,  and  the  National  Teachera*  Aaaociation. 

I  have  noticed,  during  the  year  past  this  fact,  that,  with  no  exception,  those  teach- 
ers who  have  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Rhode  laland  InatUuie,  and  have  read  the 
Rhode  laland  Schoolmaater,  are  the  beat  teachers  in  the  town,  and  their  schools^aYe 
exhibited  the  most  marked  improvement ;  while  of  those  who  have  failed  to  attend 
these  meetings,  and  to  obtain  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  Educational  Journal, 
in  scarcely  a  single  instance,  can  they  be  justly  ranked  among  our  best  teachers,  bat 
are  generally  the  least  successful  of  all. 


Miss  Mart  H.  Willard. — It  is  a  painful  duty  to  announce  the  death  of  promis- 
ing youth.  Not  often  does  it  fall  to  our  lot  to  record  the  departure  of  one  from  the 
ranks  of  the  teacher's  profession  who  gave  such  promise  of  success  and  excellence  as 
Miss  Willard.  Assuming  the  teacher's  responsibility  at  an  early  age  in  her  father's 
school,  (Rev.  George  A.  Willard,  of  Warwick,)  she  commanded  the  respect  and 
affection  of  her  pupils,  while  at  the  same  time  she  associated  with  them  in  the  family 
on  terms  of  equality.  As  an  assistant  in  the  public  school  in  her  native  district,  she 
gave  entire  satisfaction  to  the  principal  and  to  the  district.  Her  next  school  was  in 
Cranston,  where,  for  nearly  a  year,  in  one  of  the  finest  schools  in  the  town,  she  filled 
a  responsible  position, — following  one  who  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  teachers  in 
the  State, — with  entire  success,  and  to  the  complete  acceptance  of  committee  and 
people.  Her  next,  and  last  work,  was  as  an  assistant  to  her  brother,  in  the  Academy 
at  Bridgewater,  Mass.  In  the  Bridgewater  Bannert  the  editor,  in  noticing  her  death, 
says :  **  There  never  have  been  more  popular  teachers  in  charge  of  the  Bridgewater 
Academy  than  Mr.  and  Miss  Willard.  The  latter  had  especially  endeared  herself  to 
all  the  scholars  by  her  kind  and  winning  ways."  She  had  been  there  one  year,  and 
her  future  prospect  was  bright  and  hopeful.  Possessed  of  a  good  mind,  an  intellect 
more  than  ordinary,  a  heart  kind  and  sympathizing,  full  of  gentleness  and  love,  her 
mind  well  stored  and  disciplined  for  one  of  her  years,  and  a  character,  moral  and 
Christian,  of  the  highest  type  to  be  found  on  earth,  filling  a  position  at  once  arduous 
and  responsible, — her  future  was  certainly  as  hopeful  and  as  fiattering  aa  her  past  had 
been  cheering  and  successful.  Thus  early  out  down,  her  friends  sincerely  mourn  her 
loss.  But  bhe  is  only  transplanted  to  the  garden  above.  We  desire  to  assure  her 
father  and  family,  of  the  true  and  heartfelt  sympathy  of  a  large  circle  of  teachers 
and  friends  who  had  enjoyed  a  more  or  less  extended  acquaintance  with  her,  and  who 
had  observed  with  pleasure  her  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 


Liberal. — The  City  Board  of  Education  of  San  Francisco  has  subacribed  fyr  i 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  their  State  journal,  to  be  supplied  free  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city.    Why  don't  the  committees  of  our  schools  awake  to  the  real 
wants  of  teachers  in  their  work  ?    Will  some  one  tell  us  ? 


Tbx  Nxw  WiBsm  ▲  Niw  Wobx.— We  hare  commended  thit  edition  wannlj 
already,  on  the  faith  of  our  first  examination  of  it.  It  has  grown  upon  us,  in  eyery 
day's  farther  study.  We  did  not,  at  first,  comprehend  how  entirely  new  a  work 
this  is,  as  compared  eren  with  the  last  preceding  edition ;  and  how  important  had 
been  the  etymological  revision  which  it  has  received,  making  it,  for  substance,  a 
xe- written  rolume,  with  all  that  was  admirable  and  superior  in  the  previous  contri- 
bations  of  a  generation  to  its  pages,  preserved  and  augmented  by  a  thorough  con- 
eentration  upon  it  of  the  best  skill  and  widest  research  of  the  present.  As  it  stands, 
— ^in  its  etymologies,  in  its  definitions,  in  its  synonyms,  and  in  its  (real)  illustrations, 
— ^It  is  far  in  advance  of  any  other  manual  which  offers  itself  to  the  aid  of  the  stu- 
dent of  the  multifarious  wealth  of  the  composite  English  tongue. 

The  man  who  will  buy  and  habitually  and  properly  use  Webster's  Unabridged 
Illiistrated  Dictionary,  in  its  latest  and  noblest  form,  has  no  excuse  for  not  using  the 
English  language  with  intelligence,  accuracy  and  force. 

It  is  not  a  sectarian  dictionary.  We  do  most  sincerely  believe  that  all  sects  will 
find  their  especial  phrases  of  faith  more  exactly  and  fairly  and  fully  given  in  Webster 
than  in  anyor  all  others  put  together. — Bo»ton  CongregationalUt, 
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NATURAL   HISTORY. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 


^djools.  Colleges,  ant  tfje  €;feneral  Slealier. 


SANBORN  TENNEY,  A.  M., 

Author  of  **  Oeology,  etc.."  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Vassar  Female  College. 

nioBtrated  with  over  Five  Hundred  Engrayings. 

In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  ftill  description  of  tbe  Quadru- 
ped*, Insects,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Shells,  &c.,  of  North  America,  and  especially  of  those 
appertaining  to  our  own  country.  As  a  complete  Manual  of  **  Zoology,*'  it  is  believed 
that  this  volume  surpasses  any  yet  published.  The  illustrations  are  on  ** a  scale,"  and 
engraved  in  the  very  best  style. 

ttS*'  Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  Examination^  prepaid  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCRIBNER  4  CO.,  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 
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Thi«  remarkable  System  begins  its  fifth  year  under  the  most  encouraging  circumstances. 
Other  systems  struggle  years  for  a  feeble  existence,  while  this  has  attained  a  growth  and 
Titality  exceeding  any  other  on  record. 

The  secret  of  its  success  lies  in  the  fact  that, 

It  was  made  in  the  School-room, 

and  works  like  a  charm  in  classes  of  every  grade. 

It  is  plain ;   it  is  Practical ;   it  is  Scientific. 

It  has  withstood  the  most  persistent  attacks  of  envious  rivals,  gaining  strength  from 
the  contest. 

It  invites  Criticism,  Comparison,  and  Competition. 

It  is  the  most  original  system  :  putting  old  fogy  systems  lion  de  combat,  and  sug- 
^estin^  the  necessity  of,  and  furnishing  the  material  for  revised  {revisions  with  the  vain 
hope  of  appropriating  the  secret  of  its  wonderful  popularity. 

IT  LEADS  OTHER  SYSTEMS. 

It  was  the  first  system  comprising  a  Text-Book  for  Teachers.  It  was  the  first  system 
containing  a  Chart  on  the  Blackboard  principle.  It  is  the  only  system  giving  specific 
instructions  upon  each  copy,  explaining  its  object,  and  the  author's  views  and  method 
of  teaching  it. 

It  has  received  the  highest  approval  of 

SUPERINTENDENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 

wherever  it  has  been  used  or  examined.     It  is  recommended  by  the 

Regents  of  the  University,  State  of  New  York, 

to  be  U8ed  in  all  the  Academies  of  the  Empire  State. 

USE  THE  BEST,— It  costs  no  more,  and  you  will  feel  more  respectahi.e  for  it. 

IT  COMPRISES :  — 

I.  A  Blackboard  Chart  of  Letters, ^l  lo 

II.  An  Analytical  Chart  of  Penmanship. #175 

III.  A  Series  of  Copy  Slips  (66  Nos.)  per  Set, $1  oO 

IV.  A  Series  of  Copy  Books  (8  Nos.  and  one  Exercise  Book)  per  doz.  SI  8v) 

V.  A  Text-Book  on  Penmanship,  Punctuation,  &c.,  ---$•!  oO 

VI.  A  Teacher's  Guide  to  the  System 2.3 

VII.  Ellsworth  Steel  Pens,  2  sizes,  Ex.  Fine  (Quill  Spring)  per  gross,  ;^1  lo 

Ladies',  per  gross,      •        -        $1  2<3 

VIII.  A  System  of  Guide  Lines  for  pupils,  per  doz.,  -        -        -        -  2'3 

Specimen  Copy  Books  free  by  first  post  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  each  number — other 
articles  on  receipt  of  price  as  above.    Address 

H.   W.   ELLSWORTH, 

COPY  BOOK  PUBLISHER, 
809  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

"S.  B  — Send  the  address  of  ten  or  more  Teachers,  and  you  will  receive  the  "Teacher's 
Guide  "  by  return  mail.  Get  the  system  adopted  by  any  Board  of  School  Officers,  or 
Directors,  or  by  any  Teachers*  Association  or  Institute,  and  you  will  be  entitled  to  a 
choice  of  any  of  the  articles  above  enumerated. 


"WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
T  HE     STAND  A  R  I)  . 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  language  at  it 
it  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholara  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marah,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  tht 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Th«r»nghly  trustworthy. — C  C.  FeUon,  late  PretidetU  of  Harvard  College, 

More  roinnlete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  JVheteell,  D.  D.,  Master 
in  Trinity  Coliet/e,  Camhrid^fe^  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — ThoM.  Hill,  Preiident 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  \         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUege. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  publiahed. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

ID"  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


H.    BANGS    WliilAMS' 

AMERICAN   AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

A.GE]SrCY, 

113  and  115  WefltminBter  Street,  Providenoei  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

I 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  OfBice 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

ISTery  Description  of  BOOK-BINDINa  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOKS  MAIT. 
UFAOTUBBD  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  conneotioD  with  the  aboTe  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  Soaps,  Eoilet  Articles,  .JSiit^  jFancs  (Sootis 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS.  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 

FUBIilSHED    BT    CBOSBT   &    AINSWOBTH, 

Successors  to  Crosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

-HE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY.  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan-  — 

puape  in  Dartmouth  College.     Greek  Grammar,  price  S'l'To  ;    Greek  Lessons,  price  — s 

9)  cents;  XcnopliouVs  Anabasis,  price  ^l.'i-S  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  PREPAllAT(»RY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa-  — .. 

ry  for  ctitorin.;  Collo«;c,   with  References  to  Ktihner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  *=*  s 

Latin  (Jmuimars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.      By  J.  H.  Anson.  A.  M.,  late  Principal  X  ^l 

of  the  Hi^li  Sehool  for  Boys.  Portland.  Me.'     12m'o.     Price,  $2  50. 
LATIN  LESSONS   AND   TABLES,  combining  the   Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods.  _  s^, 

Bv  Cyrus  S.  Richards.   A.  M.     12mo.     Price,  ig^l.OO. 
HENSH.\W'S  ANALYSIS.     An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.     By  Marshall  Henahaw.  ^  -^^ 

A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick.  N.  J.      Cloth,  oblong  quarto.  .  ^^y 

J3fl2.5. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE.  «  z^^^ 

By  A'lolph  Di)uai,  Ph.  Dr.     1  volume,  12mo,  hiOf  morocco.     ^I  75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.     By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waterville  Col-        —  r  ^|. 

lege.  Me.     .$1.23. 
ENGLISH  .\NA LYSIS.     Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com-       —  M~m- 

position.     Bv  lidward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.     Price  02  cents.  * 

TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.     Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  5f)  cents;       -     s^. 

Common  School  (rrammar,  ])ricc  7''>  cents;  Grammar  of  Conrposifion,  price  01.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers.  Authors,     .  ^^  -«. 

Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies.     _  ,ss^ -.^ 

Bv  John.  Wilson.     Price  ^l. 2^3. 
TOWER'S  EXEIUnSES  IN  ARTICULATION.     Per  dozen,  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.     The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.     30  cents. 
LADREYT'S    MODERN     CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Classic -=».  i^^jc 

Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French -•-^ -^^h 

authors  of  the  present  age.      Price,  2^5  cents  per  part.     Parts  1,2,  3,   and  4,  now '^i^^  ^^w 

ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Ma»on«  m-r  ^n. 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.     Illustrated,  I6mo.     38  cems. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWLING.     With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  TriangulatJon^  m-wt  «n. 

and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.     For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius  ML.m'  Jus 

S.  Carter.  A.  M.     50  cents. 
HANAFORD  &    PAYSON'S    SERIES    OF    BOOK-KEEPING.      Comprised  in  threa. -^-wee 

Books.     Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship  ^=W ^  'ip- 

by  L.  B.  Ilanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.   Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile  Km  :mile 

Academy. 

Single  Entry — ('ommon  School  Edition.      Price  62  cents.     Double  and  Single  Entry "^EF" 

High  School  Edition.     Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.     Comprising  Commercial  Arith  miM.  :^  ith- 

metic.  etc.,  etc.  .Price  $-2.50. 

BRIDGHAM'S  SYvSTEM  OF  SCHOOL   REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.   The  Scholar'rr  * -^ -«»r  s 

Register.     2.  The  Teacher's  Register.     3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  ^  SCRIBNERS  NATIONAL   SYSTEM   OF   PENMANSHIP'*^^  ^  .^^: 

Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Series    s^  ^^^V-  ' 

with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  \tw  m:     -»^  ^^ 

style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors.  . 

This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwilh-  ^T  i"^!,;^ 
standing  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  ^^  is  to  thi«  «  ■«"» -^. ^^ 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  whicb*  ^*  il«cen 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  beeirW^^  ^^md 
visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  '°^^_^^-»om 
their  combined  e.xperience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  frotnr*^ 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement.  _         ^^. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow —    ^^-rlr 
ing  list  of  works  which  it  comprises  :      1.    Twelce  Copy-Books^  which  include  a  regularly"^^^  -^^ 
graded  system  of  instruction,  connnencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with  ^^^      ^^ 
a  most  .beautifully  finished   hand.      2.    Oblique  Lines^  for  teaching  the  pupil  tbe  proper  "^  ^i, 
hlopc  in  writing.      3.    A  Manual  for   Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Pay«OD,   ^        ,j 
Dunton  «&  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of   teaching.     4.    Writing   Tablets,  a  new  and    *^^^. 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.    Design-  - 
ed  for  class-teaching.    5.  A  Sj/stem  of  Book-Keepimi,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman-        "^ 
ship,  in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  iortUen  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 
*♦*  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

CBOSBY  &  AINSWOBTH,  Publishers,  117  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
inr  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  fbr. 


QUA.CKElSr]BOS'S 

Standard  School  Books, 


-PUBLISHED   BT- 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


•THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DEPARTMENTS." 


**The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quackenboa's  school-books  is  well  known  to  the  edu- 
c«^taonal  community.  Th*y  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  manuals  on  the  subjects 
o«  "Which  they  respectively  treat/*— J.  W.  Bulklbt,  City  Sup't  of  Schools,  Brooklyn. 
.  **IhaveUught  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  works 
^«^^ hare  been  issued  by  different  authors  within  that  period;  and  I  consider  Quacken- 
^^••s  text-books  the  most  unexcaytionable  in  their  several  departments." — ^Benjamin 
''^xxcox,  A.  M.,  Principal  River  Falls  Academy. 

••All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  characterised  by  clearness,  accuracy,  thor- 
^^^hness,  and  completeness;  also  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior 
r^^^lu  from  their  previously  taught  elements. — Rev.  Hvbbabd  Winblow,  Author  of 
-■■■^t^Uectual  PhUosophy. 


*^XRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:   16mo.  120  pages. 

Clear,  easy,  and  interesting  ;  the  bnok  for  beginners.    Price,  4^  cents. 

-^^  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR :   12mo.  288  pages.    Price,  90  cents. 

j^^^letr,  well  condensea,  and  consistent  throughout;  brief  in  its  rules  and  definitions; 
^^-^pj  in  its  illustrations ;  practical  in  its  application  of  principles;  inductive  and  philo- 
1^^  liical  in  its  arrangement ;  origyial  in  its  views ;  bold  m  its'  reforms ;  every  way  adapt- 
^p  '^^  the  school-room ;  interesting  to  the  pupil,  labor-saving  to  the  teacher ;  zull  and 
^^^K^nious  in  its  explanations  of  perplexing  constructions;  makes  the  learning  of  Oram- 
^^^^"eaiy;  makes  the  teaching  of  Grammar  a  pobititb  plbasube;  the  best,  as  it  is  the 
,^^^^it  text-book  on  this  important  subject.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  on  Quaoken- 
s.^^*s  Grammar  by  our  best  educators.  Hosts  of  recommenoations  published  in  our 
■^^^Tilar. 

— ^-^he  following  well-known  teachers  pronounce  Quackenbos*s  Grammar  THE  BEST 
^^'^^  before  the  public : — Prof.  Cliffobd,  Northern  Indiana  CoUeg^e ;  P.  H.  Hutchinson, 
;^^JPfc't  of  Schools,  Weston,  Vt. ;  Ebasttjs  Evbbett,  late  Pres.  College  of  N.  O. ;  Geo.  S. 
^^^  ^lbnberoeb,  Princ.  of  Schools,  Alton,  III. ;  H.  A.  Dbarbo&n,  Princ.  Clinton  Liberal 
J*^t.;  T.  Kessleb.  Princ.  High  School,  Allen  town,  Pa. ;  Geo.  O.. Hopkins,  Principal 
^^^^demy,  S.  Woodstock,  Conn. ;  Rev.  G.  R.  Moore,  Pres.  Fem.  Coll.,  Lyons,  Iowa ; 
;  -^  R.  PuoH,  Princ.  Union  Schools,  New  Philadelphia,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Jab.  Gilmour,  Prino. 
'  JJ:^  Iston  Spa  Academy ;  J.  G.  Laird,  Examiner  of  La  Porte  Co.,  Ind. ;  J.  A.  Nichols, 
iJT^^c.  High  School,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.;  J.  H.  Dudley,  Princ.  Acad.,  Colebrook,  N.  H. ; 
^  ^^  A.  Greene,  Ass.  Princ.  Monroe  Presbyterial  Acad.,  O. ;  Thos.  Luot,  Cooksville, 
^^-,  Ac,  &c. 

^XrsT  lessons  in  COMPOSITION:  in  which  the  principles 

of  the  Art  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  Grammar.     12mo,  182 
pages.    Price,  80  cents. 

^^VANCED  COURSE  of  COMPOSITION  and  RHETORIC: 

A  Series  of  Lessons  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Punctuation,  Taste,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Figures,  Style,  Criticism, 
and  the  various  Departments  of  Prose  and  Poetical  Composition.    Illustrated  with 
copious  Exercises.     i2mo,  4^0  pages.    Price,  $1.60. 
^  *t^hese  works  have  supplanted  almost  all  others  on  the  same  subject.     The  late  State 
r^p't  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  our  best  teachers,  says :    **  It 
T^^uld  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  these  admirable  books  any  thing  that  we  would  desire  to 
^*>e  altered ;  they  meet  our  wanU  in  every  respect.** 


aiAcom  sTAiiiiii  scioei  bodes. 


PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES :    Made 

easy  and  interesting  for  beginners.     Child's  Quarto,  splendidly  iHustrated.      192 
pages.    Price,  75  cents. 

ILLUSTRATED  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE   UTITED 

STATES :    Embracing  a  full  Account  of  the  Aborieines,  Biographical  Notices  of 

Distinguished  Men,  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of  Battle-fields,  and  illustrations.     12mo, 

473  pages.    Price,  $1.60. 

Everywhere  used  and  everywhere  commended.    It  is  the  text-book  officially  adopted 

and  in  use  by  the  State  of  California,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans, 

Lexington,  Jersey  City,  &c.,  &c. 

A  history  of  the  Late  Rebellion  is  now  being  added  to  these  works,  and  the  edition  for 
the  Fall  opening  of  schools  will  contain  everything  brought  fully  up  to  date. 


A  NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY:    Embracing  the  most  Recent 

Discoveries  in  Physics.  Adapted  to  use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied 
with  Practical  Exercises  and  335  Illustrations.  12mo,  450  pages.-  Price,  SI -50. 
This  work  is  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Scctt,  Pres.  South  Gibson  College ;  Dr.  Geo.  R.  Pekkims,  author 
of  the  Mathematical  Series ;  Rev.  Professor  Dunca-N,  University  of  Louisiana ;  L.  R. 
Bauohbb,  Princ.  of  Public  School,  Gettysburg ;  A.  H.  FrrCH.  Princ.  of  High  School, 
Peoria,  111. ;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  late  Sup't  of  Schools,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  Clifford,  Northern 
Indiana  College ;  Geo.  W.  Hkwison,  Princ.  High  School,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Prof.  J.  W. 
Stewart.  Sute  Female  College,  Memphis ;  Prof.  Sheldon,  Griswold  College,  Iowa ; 
Pres.  Chase,  Brook ville  (Ind.)  College ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom,  Pres.  Shelbyville  XJniversity, 
&o.,  &c. 


APPLETON'S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES :     On  the  basis  of 

the  works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.    By  G.  P.  Qvacksnbos,  A.  M. 

No  labor  has  peen  spared  to  make  this  series  exactly«what  is  required  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  mental  discipline,  as  well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life.    It  is  efesr« 
simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  agrc%,\ 
▼anety  of  examples,  and  teaches  the  methods  actually  used  by  business  men. 

The  Series  consists  of  a  Prikart,  an  Elementary,  a  Practical,  a  Higher,  and  "^ 
Mental.  The  Primary  and  Elementary  are  now  ready,  and  the  Practical  very  nearly  b^^  -^ 
the  others  will  speedily  follow. 

Teachers  interested  in  using  the. best  books  are  solicited  to  examine  this  series,  wkfi^^rT 
we  claim  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  heretofore  published. 

oQo 

ALSO,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  :     Everywhere  received  with  i^kz 

qualified  approval. 

YOUMANS'S  NEW  CHEMISTRY:     Entirely  re-written  ir^m 

much  enlarged,  with  310  Engravings.    12mo,  460  pages.    Price,  $1.75. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    12mo,  835  pages.    $1.^3 

Although  this  work  has  been  but  a  short  time  published,  it  has  gone  into  use  in  a  lai 
number  of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  is  recommended  by  c 
leading  scholars  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  old  Latin  Grammars. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  READER  :    A  Companion  to  the  Gr 

mar,  by  the  same  author.    In  press,  and  nearly  ready. 

oQo 

B7  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  mailed  post-paid  to  teachers  a::- 
school  officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  The  most  favorable  terms  ma^ 
for  introduction. 

D,  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

443  &  445  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


GUTOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

Map  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

«•     Sooth  America 6  50 

"  The  Worid,  (Merc.  ProjecX . .  1 2  00 

**     Europe, 8  00 

"     Asia 10  00 

"     Africa 6  50 

"     Central  Europe 8  60 

"    Oceaniea. 5  00 


Classioai  Maps. 

Hap  of  the  Roman  Empire $15  00 

**    Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

"    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.      2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

«*    South  America 8  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

"     Asia 6  00 

"    Atnca 4  60 

"     Oceaniea 6  00 

**    the  Ilemisphcres. 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  ^ 

"  North  America ) 

**  South  America... 

**  Central  Europe... 

"  Asia 

"  Africa. 

"  Europe 

"  The  World, 

"  Oceaniea 


$1^  per  set 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Scries,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
^  selected  if  a  foil  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus^  mountams,  yalleys,  rirer^ 
^'ytades,  in  fact  aQ  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  clearly  and 
^QUItilly  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  eta 


TESTCKONDAL  PRQM  PROFE33QR  AQA^SIS. 

^  ^^Vom  what  I  know  of  Prod  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  hi  sayfaig 
^r*^  tH)th  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incomparably  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
.  J^^  t^r  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
.  ^^^  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  fonn  the  most  valuable  means  for 
«^  ^^vidy  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
j«J^  "the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  it  is  the  shnple  truth,  UuU  no 
^^  ^^ographtr  living  understands  the  relations  o/ the  physical  feature  of  our  earth  so  wellj  or  knowt 
^o  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof.  Guyot, 

L.  AGASSIZ. 
<:Sambrid^  Mass.,  Mardi  27th,  1865. 

*x_3^  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Pro£  Quyot's  Series  of 
^^^^^^^phiea. 

CHARLES  SORIBNER  &  CO. 


'  Send  for  Circular  with  foil  descripUon. 


TECE   IMPROVED 

—  BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  Illwtrated) 64  Pages. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  RE  A  DER,  (Newly  lUtuirated) 112  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     "  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INIHRMEDIATE  READER,  (Entirely  New) 256  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illmtrated). 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  {Improved) 604  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  {Old  Edition) 504  •* 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  JS<f  n.l68  " 
O*  Persons  ordering  the  Spelleb  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook's  ProgrcssiTe  Series  of  Text-Books,  haring  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  /Ifty  paoea  of  new  and 
choice  teUctioM,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  haa  been  iasued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules  ;  in  its  van*  d  and  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  spec^ 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred pagee  of  New  Selections,  so 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  incouTenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges- 
tions of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natnral  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  faets,  truths, 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,^  well  as  the  best,  in  the  market. 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  iKPBOVED  BDiTioN  OP  THB  Pboobbssiye  Sebxbs  OF  Tbxt-Boox8,  as  it  can  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
sive Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
books, will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judffine  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired.  , 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  tiia  intro 
duction  of  the  Speller.    Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

O"  TeacJiers  are  respeciftMy  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Cornhill,  Boston. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

ROSS' 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Oeskfl  and  ChairSi 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
«  Map  Standsi 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Pnmary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR   FONT    FOR    SCHOOL.  DESKS. 


ffireatls  Superior  to  ang  UnhMtll  f^txttofon  Wistt. 


O*  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Erery  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

OfBice, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(N«ar  the  Bevera  Houm,)  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Boston,  Nov.  25, 1864. 
James  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Eatok's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  According 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  heretofore 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  unusual  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Treatise 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  i-easonably  be  desired. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  practical  application.     Neither  too  abstruce  nor  too 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community.     In- 
deed, it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  Dis- 
trict and  Grammar  Schools.     Its  rules,  problems,  explanations,  and 
arrangement  of  topics,  are  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  learner  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  should 
ever  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch. 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  rare 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  leadmg  boob 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no  eqoaL 
Clearly  surpassing  all  its  predecessors^  it  stands  tpithaut  a  fW 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  matheinitkil 
genius,  guided  and  instructed  by  the  largest  experience  in  pndtal 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its  jhii 
arid  is  happily  adapted  to  lead  the  young  pupil  to  a  knowledgb^  vi 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  dew* 
oping  true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory  vidi 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  PvbUe  Sdwok* 


O*  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  CommitteM  for 
nation,  with  reference  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed : 

Primary,  6  cents.    Intellectual,  10  cents.    Common  School,  and  High  School,  SO  edti 
each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

Constantly  on  Hand  and  for.  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices j 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND; 

MISCLiLANEOUS  BOOKS. 


oOo- 


Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New. 


BODSriSTEY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 


oOo- 


The  manufacturer,  after  yeart  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL 

WRITING  INK  to  the  pubUc  generally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

•ad  feels  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  establish  it  per- 
iMBeiitly  in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

Fira.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY, 

Seamd.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 
USED. 

Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
FourOi.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifth.       IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  PriTate  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOR  RHODE  ISLAND. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  Author  of  the  "Golden  Wreath"  '^Earp  of  Judahy"  fe. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

CONTAINING 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  AHRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^^beral  fitinkei  foplar  ^0ngs. 


This  New  Book  will  be  found  auperior  to  all  aimiUr  works,  in  muty  point*  etaentUI  t* 
it*  succesf  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodica  ht 
the  Young.    The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children. 

The  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sung  through  a  dozes  booka— bat 

j&ebi  antr  Sparftling,  SHaptelr  to  all  ®ccu8ifmfi  mill  9U6i 
toiti}  tte  Spirit  of  tije  €imt8. 


A  large  nuinber  of  these  have  been  written  ezpre88l][  for  this  work.    The  1 

equally  good,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  though  comprising  many  which  onaeeoBfltoftMr 
popularity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  Tery  manj 

Compositions  never  before  Published  and  not  to  be  Found  in  ang 

other  Book. 

All  who  hsTe  examined  the  proofs  of  the  "Merry  Chimes,'*  agree  in  awardbf  to  ft 
unqualified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  dmilar  pttMiiOTfli- 


50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DIT80N  &  CO., 

Pablishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


I 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

OJt 

By  PARKER  &  WATSON. 

Tiijs   isr-A.Tioisr-AJLi  i>ii.i:^-fl:Ei^  •  ou,  ruiMAiiY  word-builder. 

Ti3H3     lSr.A.TI03Sr-AJLi    I^E.A.1DBII.S-      Lv  Five  Ximukia 

OTiiiE   2sr-A.Ti03sr-AJ:.  i>ii.ojsroxjisrciisra- 


TiTKSK  books  arc  widely  known,  and  arc  conceded  to  Ih^  of  all  conipetiufj  series,  at  once  the 
iiK'-st  practical,  pcholarly,  accurate,  aircfuUy  graded,  beautifully  illustrat'd,  handsomely  printed, 
rvi'l  frubHtaniially  bound.  The  lower  numbers  present  the  famous?  "  Word  Mctluxl"  system;  the 
L:>r:*er  is  a  compendium  of  literature  and  elocution  such  as  luis  n«?vcr  hcretof<.To  Ix-en  incorporated 
i:i  ri  Sijric-.-s  of  .Schrx^l  lle.-ider.s.  These  Readers  arc  newly  revised  and  clcctrotAixd  for  the  Fall  of 
3  "^Oi*,  nnd  embrace  mui.-h  additional  matter,  a  large  number  of  new  illustration.^  and  many 
uiiprov«-*:iionti«  iu  general  arrangement,  rendering  them  more  than  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
coriiirc-lilion  in  point  of  merit.  ^ 


SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

FOR    OJi A  L   TFsA  ClIIXG — To  accomj^any  Vie  a?we,  or  any  other  scries  of  i^chool Headers. 

Wlarcy's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet  — Designed  to  icach  the 

-Mphabet  in  Nine  Trimary  Lessons.  These  lessons  iutixxluoo  all  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
in  word.s  of  three  letters  each.  The  old  method  of  teaching  mechanically,  and  by  rote^  thua 
give:i  way  to  a  great  improvement — as  the  child  is  now  taught  to  think. 

Scofield's  National  School  Tablets— in  Ten  xumbcr* 

Tlieso  Cards  rmbraco  Reading  and  Conversational  Kxorcisijf*,  Object  and  ^^oral  TjCJ«?ons, 
^■""nr;,  Color,  Ac,  Ac.  They  arc  ekgantly  illustrated,  and  the  type  can  be  distinctly  road  at  the 
^lUlaiicc  of  fillceu  or  twenty  feet 


Teacrlicrs  arc  invited  to  Fond  to  the  publishers  for  their  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue, 
^liiiuuly  describing  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  volumes  of  atantiani  educational  worka 

B.iRXES  &  BURR,  Educational  Publishers, 

61,  53,  &  55  John  Streeti  New  Tork. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 


Includes,  amon^  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  Volumes 
of  Standard  Educational  Works, 

Tin:  rui.i/nvixG . 

National  Pictorial  Primer.  rnn%'r.v  V/n!  or..  'Wafts  on  iha  Mind. 

National  Series  of  Sch.  Readers.    0  X.;.    ^  Coyd's  Composition  and  Log:c« 

Sherwood's  Writing  Speller  Series.  ■'  N«       Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism. 

Smith's  Sch.  Spellers  and  Deflncrs.  tX^..    Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

Wright's  Analytical  Orthography.  ^  Ccers'  Geographical  Drawing-Bock. 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises.  j  Norton  &,  Porter's  First  Book  of  Science. 

Davies'  New  Series  of  Arithmetics,  r.  >:o  .  '  Peck's  Canot's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Davies' New  Series  of  Algebras.    ::  X  ...     ,  Porter's  School  Chemistries,    2  Xoi. 

Davies'  Higher  Mathematics—-.!.  t'oi..i.l.  t-.    Wood's  Botanical  Text-Bocks.    2  17os. 

v^mrfio.  !  Emmons'  Manual  of  Geology. 

Monteith  &,  McNally's  Sch.  Geographies.    Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoology. 

i>  N"*-  I  Jarvis'  Text-Books  in  Anatomy. 

Clark's  Diagram  System  of  English  Cram-    Hamilton's  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physi- 

mar.    J  X. vj.  j        ology. 

Beers'  System  of  Penmanship.    12  X'.^.     j  Mansfield's  Political  Manual. 
Self-Instructing  Writing  Books.    :j  X.s.     :  Pujol  &  Van  Norman's  French  Class-book. 
Willard's  American  &.  Universal  Histories. ;  Oe  Torno's  Spanish  Grammar. 
Berard's  History  of  England.  i  Brooks'  Annotated  Greek  &  Latin  Texts. 

Monteith's  History  of  United  States.        I  Dwight's  Heathen  Mythology. 
Hanna's  Bible  History.  Brooks' Tracy's  &  Carter's  Sch.  Records. 

Boyd's  Annotated  British  Poets,    r,  AMs,  ]  Marcy's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet. 
Northend's  School  Speakers.    :*  No.i.         j  Scofield's  National  School  Tablets. 
Raymond's  Patriotic  Speaker.  j  Brooks'  School  Manual  of  Devotion. 

Smith  &  Martin's  Book-keeping.  i  The  School-Boy's  Infantry  Tactics. 


T  13!  E 


School  Teacher's  Library, 

IN  TWENTY-THREE  VOLUMES, 

Including  Page's  **  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  ;"  Holbrook's  *' Normal 
Methods  of  Teaching,"  and  kindred  works. 


Ton."hrr<{  an.l  olhfT.*- iiil«.rcst;".l  in  tho  F'l«^''!l>r.  i.f  T«^\-t-l?tH>ks,  nro  invitoil  to  Hon«l  to  tl.c 
|T»t*»li.-«li..'rs  r..'-  tli<"ir  .llliv.:!U\.it.-.l  I »•.•.-. r!j[.r.vo  C.iliw.>^u<»,  wLorc  iiuy  1;0  found  ucUilctl  dcscr:iv/iv:is 
oi idi  tln-ir  ii>«U'.-?. 

ItARMIS  &  niKR,  Educational  Publishers, 

51,  &%,  &  ^h  3%^  Street,  Hew  York 


THE  T>Tj:BXjxaT3i:Ei:Ra  of 


'icn'/r///^ 


Y///r7?/7l 


/? 


IMSKSKNT   TIIKIR   COMPLIMEXTS    TO    TIi:2 

EAQHERS  OF  TME  UlNlCTi©  ST^TiS, 

L-jr  to  i:iforr.i  ilicin,  that  iMMiinp  ilosirous  to  keep  the  svstom  in  advance  op  all 
ui*.  *tH  /•//  ///'•  uf.aniinotis  nrtiirf  (tf'the  Conutnj  it  ulntiffs  hit  h^fn,  they  are  now  issuing 
ntiri:ly  Nkw  Edition,  Hkviskd,  Ke-arkax<;kd,  and  Improvkd,  iintl  em- 
ixr  tlic  tonil>ini.Ml  ivMilts  of  the  exiicrience  of  our  talented  autliors. 

it.     A    SERIES   OF  COPY  BOOKS.    Common  School  SEniEs. 

sEjas  Seriks,  Lvdiks*  Siiriks,  Ornamental  Book,  und  Drill  Book. 

r.      OnLiO  VE  IjTXES.    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Sloix)  in  Writinir. 

f,      A    MAM'AT.   OF  PEXMAXSnir.    Containini:  a  Full  State- 

of  J'ayson,  Dunton  v*l  Serihner's  Celchratcd  Mctho«l  of  Teaehinjr- 

/#.     XATIOXAL  irn I TTXG  TABLETS.    Facsimiles  of  the  IVm- 

nn«l  I-etters,  thorouuhly  analyzed,  as  written  of  lur^jesi/e  on  the  Blackl»oanl,  con- 

;:•  also  Kx«!r(is<*.s  for  Drill  and  Class- Teachinj::. 

fi.      A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEP IXG.    In  which  the  Day-Boc.k, 

al,  ninl  Le^lj^er  aiv  prc:>ented  in  written  fonn. 

s  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

r  it  directs  and  cxcniplifu'S  to  the  Pupil  wliat  i.i  to  Iki  written,  it  nt  thc^  same  tinio 
iii>tnii-ti  the  Teaiher  how  to  eonduet  the  exercises  sue<esj>fully. 

staxdixct  puk-kmixent  above  all  others  in 
inality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

cprossly  adapted  to  tho  Schools  of  tho  Unitod  Statos.  and  comprchenda  cvory 
«C  requisito  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  tho  Scholar. 

StJ  wi.l-ly  known  i'  thi?  sy»tc:n,  and  s;i 'h  i*  its  jwipularity,  that  ih  •  initial- 


arc  ;is  uiiivcrially  unil<Tstood  :jJ  »;i.:ht  a-i  arc  \\\r  h-tlors.  V.  S.  A. 

Inimcn>cPoi.uI;:rityari>esfmni,  1,    Its  Completeness.   2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
ty.   4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  its  Enterprise.    6.  Its  Beauty,  7.  Its  Originality. 

raiis<*tind.'nt  Su;.crioritv  overall  others  a^  a  SYSTEM  FOB  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IXSrnrCTlOX,  cannot  m:  di;nii:d 

'he  Ilfftl  Teachers  Assert  if!     Exporience  has  Prorcd  it! 

a*c  Mind  tor  ?pociniC7u  flo<7  ty/ra/.iw.  l\7    AVasliiiis^toix    St.,    lV">«»Voiv. 


WARREN'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHART 
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OITT    OF    THE    "WAY. 

**Thb  teacher's  vacation  is  the  mother's  vexation,"  says  Mrs. 

l/^flTxkon,  as  she  throws  herself  into  a  chair  and  draws  a  long  breath. 

* -Children  are  siich  a  pest !      I  do  dread  vacation  worse  than  the 

^^|ilftgae.     Not  another  moment  of  peace  do  I  expect  until  vacation  is 

.over*     When  I  get  my  children  all  off  to  school,  then  I  can  have  a 

;  Sidment's  quiet,  and  not  before." 

Mrs.  Wilson  sends  all  her  children  to  school,  even  little  Willie, 
p-  weBJCcelj  four  years  old.    She  does  net  expect  him  to  learn  much.    O, 


i^;J!lo  ;   nor  does  she  care  whether  he  does  or  not ;  but  then  he  is  such  a 

"^Jpbgoe  at  borne,  and  it  is  so  pleasant  to  have  the  children  all  out  of 

way. 

Here  is  the  secret.     Children  are  in  the  way  at  home.     Primary 

irhool  teacher,  toiling  over  undeveloped  intellect,  with  your  head  con- 

■  fiised  and  aching  on  account  of  the  tumult  of  the  restless  little  sea 

liefore  you,  pitying  that  tender,  tired,  discontented,  wriggling  group 

of  little  beings ;  remember,  that  these  little  creatures,  germs  of  man- 

liood  and  womanhood,  endowed  with  immortal  souls,  are  sent  to  you 

liecaase  they  ar^  in  the  way  at  home.     Interest  them  the  best  yon 

1,  exercise  them,  keep  their  bodies  from  becoming  deformed  and 

their  souls  from  being  corrupted,  keep  them  from  becoming  disgusted 

with  schools  and  all  that  pertain  to  them,  and  you  have  done  a  great 

Work.     With  that  be  satisfied,  for  nothing  more  should  be  expected 
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Out  of  the  way,  do  you  say,  Mrs.  Wilson  ?  Glad  to  have  your 
own  children  out  of  the  way  ?  It  is  not  so  with  the  lower  animals. 
No  brute  mother  willingly  permits  her  tender  offspring  to  be  nursed 
and  cared  for  by  another.  Try  to  remove  the  young  of  a  wild  beast 
from  its  mother,  and  one  experiment  will  satisfy  you.  But  the  human 
mother  hustles  off"  the  little  ones  to  school — little  immortals  with  souls 
susceptible  to  every  breath  of  influence — and  as  she  hears  the  last  foot- 
fall upon  the  threshhold  she  draws  a  long  breath  to  express  her  relief 
that  her  care'and  responsibility  is  for  the  next  three  hours  transferred 
to  the  teacher. 

Yes,  Mrs.  Wilson,  your  children  are  out  of  your  way.  Your  work- 
basket  will  remain  rightside  up  for  the  next  three  hours.  You  may 
work  or  play  and  not  be  annoyed  by  the  uproarous  laughter  of  joy 
and  fun,  or  by  cries  of  distress  arising  from  the  thumping  of  heads  or 
jaming  of  fingers,  or  by  visions  of  torn  clothes  and  dirty  fkces.  They 
are  all  out  of  your  way.  Do  not  let  anxious  thoughts  run  after  them, 
but  enjoy  your  quiet  home  and  •persuade  yourself  that  your  children 
are  all  safe.  Do  not  entertain  the  thought  that  the  teacher  may 
sometimes  lose  his  patience  and  exert  a  hurtful  influence  upon  their 
tender  minds  ;  do  not  think  of  the  tender  flesh  aching  upon  the  hard 
bench  for  three  long  hours  ;  do  not  think  of  the  thousand  evil  influ- 
ences that  are  at  work  upon  the  mind  to  lead  the  unsuspecting  into 
paths  of  sin  and  ruin.  These  thoughts  might  trouble  you  and  make 
you  unhappy.  To  enjoy,  then,  the  quiet  of  your  home  only  think 
that  your  children  are  out  of  the  way. 

Out  of  the  way  !  Yes,  soon  they  will  be  out  of  the  way ;  out  of 
the  way  that  leads  to  true  manhood,  to  honor,  to  respectability,  to 
eternal  life.  Out  of  the  way,  too,  so  far  that  they  will  not  hear  a 
mother's  voice  or  heed  a  mother's  influence ;  out  in  the  broad  path 
of  sin,  hurrying  on  to  certain  destruction. 

The  boy  soon  learns  that  he  is  not  wanted  at  home.  He  is  con- 
tinually made  sensible  that  he  is  in  the  way  ;  he  feels  there  is  nothing 
for  him  there  and  he  must  seek  enjoyment  elsewhere.  He  does  seek 
it,  and  he  finds  it  too.  He  grows  up  cultivating  a  taste  for  those  amuse- 
ments which  he  finds  at  the  street  corners,  in  the  bar-room,  in  the 
theatre  and  club-room.  He  is  In  nobody's  way  in  those  places  and 
he  knows  it.     It  is  not  strange  that  so  many  boys  become  dissipated. 

Fond  mother,  years  roll  on,  and  your  boy  is  out  of  your  way.  You 
would  perhaps  give  worlds,  were  they  yours  to  give,  if  you  could 
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once  more  grasp  him  with  your  influence  and  draw  him  from  ruin. 
Bat  he  is  beyond  your  reach.  Reach  after  him,  cry  after  him,  if  you 
vrill,  your  efforts  and  cries  are  ahke  vain.  You  can  spend  your  eve- 
nings alone  and  in  quiet  now.  So  quiet  are  they,  that  you  start  at 
every  footstep.  You  lie  awake  in  the  still  night  time  and  listen  for 
the  sound  of  his  feet.  Those  feet  have  gone  out  of  the  way.  O,  how 
you  would  thank  God  if  you  could  hear  a  steady  footfall  upon  the 
staircase,  and  the  regular  opening  and  shutting  of  the  door  of  your 
boy's  chamber. 

Mrs.  Wilson,  when  a  few  more  years  have  passed,  when  the  face  is 
marked  with  deep  furrows  and  the  hair  is  silvered  with  age,  and  the 
form  bent  under  the  weight  of  years,  you  would  then  like  to  have  the 
home  circle  enlivened  by  the  manly  presence  of  your  son.  You 
-would  like  to  walk  by  his  side  and  lean  upon  his  arm  for  support  and 
listen  to  the  sound  of  his  voice.  You  would  then  like  to  have  him 
bear  patiently  with  your  infirmities,  and  when  the  tottering  frame 
sinks  under  the  burden  of  years,  you  would  like  to  have  him  present 
to  smooth  the  pathway  down  to  the  dark  river  and  there  receive  the 
]ast  earthly  message  from  your  feeble  lips.  But  he  is  out  of  the  way. 
Y^ou  sent  him  from  you  and  there  he  remains.  Out  of  the  way  now 
and  out  of  the  way  forever.  d.  s. 
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Teacher.    Now,  class,  look  at  this,  and  tell  me  what  it  is. 

Class.    A  piece  of  iron. 

T.  Yes.  You  may  name  as  many  of  its  properties  as  you  can,  and 
I  iprill  write  them  on  the  blackboard  for  you. 

C.  It  is  heavy,  hard,  solid,  stiff,  of  a  dark  color,  dull,  can't  see 
through  it  — 

T.  Stay,  that  will  not  do  ;  "can't  see  through  it"  will  not  look 
T^ell  on  the  blackboard  ;  yon  must  think  of  a  word  to  express  that 
property. 

C-     Opaque. 

T.     Right;  go  on. 

C     Iron  is  imperfect. 

T.     How  did  you  discover  that  ? 
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C.  You  told  us  that  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are  the  only  perfect 
metals ;  therefore  iron  must  be  an  imperfect  metal. 

T.  Very  good  ;  I  am  quite  encouraged  to  find  you  remembering 
so  well,  and  reasoning  for  yourselves.  Can  you  think  of  any  other 
properties  ?     Can  I  break  this  piece  of  iron  ? 

C.     No  ;  it  is  tough. 

T.     A  better  word  ? 

C.     Tenacious. 

T.  Right ;  and  if  it  is  tenacious,  what  other  properties  will  it  be 
likely  to  possess  ?  Do  you  remember  what  we  said  upon  this  subject 
when  we  were  talking  about  gold  ? 

C.     Yes,  teacher,  it  will  be  malleable  and  ductile. 

T.     Because  it  is  tenacious  ? 

C.  No;  but  it  could  not  be  malleable  and  ductile  if  it  were  not 
tenacious. 

T.  Very  well ;  can  you  name  any  substances  that  are  tenacious, 
but  possess  neither  of  the  other  properties? 

C.     Wood,  leather,  cloth,  and  paper. 

T.  Right ;  all  metals,  however,  possess  the  properties  of  mallea- 
bility, ductility,  and  tenacity,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Will  iron 
melt? 

C.    Yes. 

T.     Therefore  it  is  — ? 

C.    Fusible. 

T.  Right.  Now  I  will  show  you  the  other  side  of  this  piece  of 
iron ;  what  will  you  say  of  it  ? 

C.     It  is  rusty,  red,  and  rough. 

T.     What  will  make  iron  become  rusty  ? 

C.     Letting  it  remain  in  water. 

T.     In  the  course  of  time  what  will  the  rust  do  to  the  iron  ? 

C.     It  will  eat  it  away. 

T.  Do  you  know  a  word  which  expresses  this  property  of  being 
eaten  away  by  rust?  No?  It  is  corrosive.  Acids  will  corrode 
more  quickly  than  water ;  what  is  an  acid  ? 

C.     Anything  that  has  a  sharp,  sour  taste. 

T.  Yes ;  now  read  over  the  properties  of  iron  as  they  are  written 
on  the  blackboard. 

C.  Iron  is  heavy,  hard,  solid,  stiff,  of  a  dark  color,  dull,  opaque, 
imperfect,  tenacious,  malleable,  ductile,  fusible,  and  corrosive. 
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T.     What  is  done  to  the  iron  to  make  it  malleable  and  ductile  ? 

C.     It  is  heated. 

T.     Do  you  know  how  many  kinds  of  iron  there  are  ? 

C.     Three  ;  forged  iron,  cast  iron,  and  steel. 

T.     Very  good  ;  do  you  know  any  other  name  for  forged  iron  ? 

C.     Worked. 

T.     Yes ;  what  then  do  you  understand  wrought  iron  to  be  ? 

C.     Iron  worked  into  shape. 

T.  But  what  must  be  done  to  it  before  it  will  be  soft  enough  to 
be  beaten  into  the  form  or  shape  desired  ? 

C.     It  must  be  made  hot. 

T.  What  is  the  iron  block,  upon  which  the  blacksmith  forges  his 
iron,  called  ? 

C.     An  anvil ;  a  forge. 

T.     Both  are  correct.     What  is  cast  iron  ? 

C.     Iron  melted  until  it  can  be  poured  into  moulds. 

T.  Yes  ;  it  requires  a  great  degree  of  heat  to  convert  iron  into  a 
liquid  ;  you  have,  perhaps,  some  of  you,  been  in  an  iron-foundry,  and 
have  seen  the  liquid  fire  pouring  heavily  down  from  the  furnaces. 

C.     I  have,  teacher. 

T.  You  can  tell  us  something,  then,  of  the  process  of  casting,  and 
of  the  moulds. 

C.  The  moulds  are  made  of  a  kind  of  loam,  or  clay  ;  all  the  pat- 
terns that  are  to  be  raised-work  on  the  iron,  are  hollowed  out  in  the 
clay  ;  and  all  patterns  that  are  to  appear  hollow  on  the  iron,  are  raised 
on  the  clay.  Afler  the  melted  iron  is  poured  into  the  shapes,  it  re- 
mains to  get  quite  cold ;  the  moulds  are  then  broken  off,  and  the  iron 
remains  of  the  required  form. 

T.     Which  is  the  more  durable,  wrought  or  cast  iron  ? 

C.     Wrought  iron ;  cast  iron  easily  breaks. 

T.  The  casting  of  iron,  then,  destroys  its  tenacity,  and  renders  it 
—  vrhat  instead? 

C.     Brittle. 

T.     Right.     What  do  you  consider  steel  to  be  ? 

C.     The  best  kind  of  iron. 

T.  That  is  about  correct ;  it  is  iron  worked  into  a  more  perfect 
form.     Can  you  describe  the  process  ? 

C.     It  is  made  hot,  and  then  put  into  cold  water. 
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T.  Yes ;  the  fire  for  heating  it  is  chiefly  composed  of  charcoal 
ashes  and  bone  shavings ;  this  gives  the  iron  a  whiter  appearance,  and 
renders  the  grain,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  closer  and  finer.  After  this  heat- 
ing it  will  bear  a  very  high  polish.  What  is  the  red-hot  iron  plunged 
into  cold  water  for  ? 

C.     To  make  it  hard. 

T.  You  would  do  better  to  say,  "  To  temper  it."  The  temper 
signifies  the  degree  of  hardness  and  brittleness,  or  of  softness  and  elas- 
ticity to  which  it  is  brought ;  the  more  suddenly  it  is  cooled,  the  harder 
and  more  brittle  it  becomes ;  the  more  slowly  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the 
softer  and  more  elastic  it  will  be.  What  do  you  understand  this 
property,  which  we  call  elasticity,  to  be  ? 

C.  The  power  to  spring  back  into  the  shape  it  has  been  forced 
out  of. 

T.     Very  well.     Now  tell  me  some  of  the  uses  of  iron. 

C.  To  make  stoves,  machines,  engines,  chains,  farm  and  garden 
tools,  ships  — 

T.  You  would  find  it  difficult  to  name  all  the  uses  to  which  iron 
is  applied,  they  are  so  numerous ;  but  we  must  not  omit  cutlery. 
Who  can  tell  what  cutlery  is  ? 

C.     Knives,  scissors,  swords,  chisels,  plane-irons  — 

T.  Yes  ;  instruments  used  in  cutting.  Of  what  are.  they  chiefly 
made? 

C.     Of  steel. 

T.     Why  is  steel  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  ? 

G.  Because  it  is  hard ;  it  will  take  a  fine  keen  edge ;  and  can  be 
highly  polished. 

T.     Which  do  you  consider  the  more  useful  metal,  iron  or  gold? 

C.     Iron. 

T.  You  are  quite  right ;  the  loss  of  iron  would  cause  us  fiir  more  in- 
convenience than  the  loss  of  gold  would ;  yet  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  gold  as  being  more  precious  than  iron^  and  it  is  far  more 
expensive.     How  is  this  ? 

C.     Because  there  is  less  gold  than  iron  in  the  world. 

T.  You  are  right ;  the  value  of  any  article  b  determined  by  its 
abundance  or  scarcity,  and  by  the  ease  or  diflSculty  with  which  it  can 
be  obtained.     Where  is  iron  found  ? 

0.    In  almost  every  country  in  the  world. 
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T.  It  IS  ;  and  we  shall  do  well  to  notice  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  God,  in  thus  universally  diffusing  so  useful  a  metal.  Had  it 
only  been  found  in  a  few  places,  it  would  not  have  been,  as  it  is  now, 
mrithin  the  easy  reach  of  all :  the  cost  of  transportation  would  have 
made  it  much  more  expensive.  But  Edward  has  a  question  to  ask, 
let  us  hear  what  it  is. 

E.      What  do  you  mean  by  transportation,  teacher  ? 
T.      Are  you  puzzled  by  a  word  so  easily  defined  ?     The  class  will 
turn  their  thoughts  from  iron  to  derivations,  a  few  moments.     What 
does  the  aflSx  "  tion  "  signify  ? 
C-      The  act  of. 

T.  Very  good.  Now  there  are  two  other  parts  to  the  word. 
Give  me  the  roots  and  significations. 

C-      Porto,  to  carry  ;  trans,  over  or  beyond. 
T.      Well,  then,  the  word  means  —  ? 
C .      The  act  of  carrying  over. 

T.  Yes  ;  then  the  expense  of  carrying  iron  a  long  distance,  either 
over  land  or  water,  would  inake  it  cost  more.  As  you  have  been 
very  attentive  to  the  lesson,  I  will  tell  you  one  or  two  historical  facts 
-which  have  some  connection  with  our  subject, 

Peter  the  Great,  emperor  of  Russia,  learned  the  trade  of  a  black- 
smith, in  order  to  set  an  example  to  his  subjects  ;  and  when  he  worked 
at  the  forge,  he  made  the  boyards,  or  noblemen,  blow  the  bellows,  stir 
the  fire,  carry  coals,  and  perform  all  the  other  offices  of  blacksmiths. 
Gustavus  Vasa,  king  of  Sweden,  worked  as  a  common  laborer  in 
the  iron  mines  of  Dalecarlia ;  the  miners  grew  very  fond  of  him,  and 
heartily  embracing  his  cause,  enabled  him  to  resist  the  tyrannical 
Danish  king,  Christian  the  Second.  The  memory  of  Gustavus  Vasa 
is  still  held  in  great  veneration. 

A  few  years  ago,  an  American  blacksmith,  who  was  very  fond  of 
learning,  undertook  to  study  different  languages,  and  was  so  diligent 
that  he  soon  learned,  I  think  it  was,  fifteen  languages.  He  then 
started  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  delivering  lectures.  People  call 
him  the  "  learned  blacksmith." 

Boys,  what  can  hinder  some  of  you  from  doing  as  well  ?  Diligence 
and  perseverance  will  enable  you  to  overcome  difficulties,  and  to  rise 
1^  any  height  which  other  men  have  been  able  to  reach :  perhaps 
even  to  go  a  step  beyond  them. 
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"  All  that  other  folks  can  do, 
Whj,  with  patience,  should  not  you  ? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, 
f  Try,  try,  try  again." 

The  lesson  should  now  be  recapitulated. 

American  Sdiccatianal  Monthly. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  exercise  so  much  disliked  by  pupils  as  that  of 
writing  compositions,  and  declaiming  before  the  school.  We  find  this 
feeling  very  prevalent,  and  the  question  naturally  arises:  "What  is 
the  remedy  ?  "  Can  anything  be  done  to  make  this  exercise  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  ? 

The  teacher  wishes  to  have  a  good  school,  and  if  so,  this  exercise 
must  be  attended  to  regularly.  He  wishes  to  have  the  pupils  perform 
the  task  with  a  good  will,  and  gladly  avails  himself  of  any  method  by 
which  it  may  become  more  agreeable  to  them. 

In  seeking  for  a  remedy  we  were  led  to  compare  this  exercise  with^^ 
other  regular  exercises  in  school,  and  to  see  if  by  this  comparison  w« 
could  not  ascertain  where  the  difficulty  lay.  In  all  our  experienc- 
there  is  no  such  outcry  and  hostility  against  other  exercises.  Gr 
mar,  arithmetic,  geogi-aphy  and  other  studies  were  generally  we~-^stt 
received  and  taken  for  granted  as  pleasant  studies,  or  at  least  to  lici^ibe 
silently  endured  ;  but  when  we  mention  compositions  or  deckmatioc^^nis 
the  expression  on  the  countenances  of  our  pupils  is  often  anything  \sc^r^\A 
that  of  joy. 

We  have  tried  the  practice  of  giving  the  topics  ourselves  to  ea(=^^ch 
pupil,  and  of  permitting  them  to  select,  but  all  of  no  avail ;  the  oCr-^Dld 
hostility  still  remains.  Thus  have  we,  with  many  others,  workc—^"  ed 
through  the  year.  Some,  to  be  sure,  never  complain,  but  alwa^^-^J* 
have  their  work  done  in  season  and  well. 

The  latest  method  which  we  have  adopted,  and  that  which  so  fe"»tf 
meets  with  success,  is  to  make  the  exercise  more  like  the  other  studio  .^cjes 
in  school,  by  having  it  oftener  than  usual  in  most  places.  ^^ 

We  presume  that  a  large  majority  of  our  schools  have  an  exerciit3-  ^* 
of  this  kind  but  once  in  two  weeks.  This  was  our  own  method  for  ^  * 
long  time.     In  so  doing,  we  do  not  get  the  school  sufficiently  fiuniK^^^^' 
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iarized  with  the  practice  to  make  that  progress  which  we  should  be 
pleased  to  see. 

From  what  we  have  seen,  we  should  say,  make  more  of  the  exer- 
cise ;  bring  it  before  the  school  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  horrors 
formerly  experienced  will  disappear.  Since  adopting  this  last  method 
'we  have  never  failed  to  write  subjects  on  the  board  each  week,  some- 
times oftener,  and  give  twenty  minutes,  or  more  if  convenient,  for  the 
pupils  to  write  upon  the  one  they  may  s':l»ct,  with  no  time  for  pre- 
paration. It  makes  an  every-day  matter  of  it,  and  the  more  we  prac- 
tice it  the  better  fitted  they  become,  and  the  more  ready  to  write. 

It  "  brings  them  out ;  "  there  is  no  copying  nor  re-modelling  from 
other  authors,  and  the  constant  repetition  of  this  method  will  dispel 
much  of  the  hostility  and  dread  generally  entertained,  so  that  it  will 
\>ecome  quite  as  popular  as  any  other  study. 

How  it  may  be  with  others  we  cannot  say,  but  so  far,  the  custom 
rfiows  its  own  fruit.  There  must  at  the  same  time  be  the  regular 
compositions,  written  with  more  care  at  home. 

Declamations,  too,  we  have  treated  in  the  same  manner,  having 

given  up  the  old  custom  of  bringing  the  masters  on  to  the  stage  only 

once  in  two  weeks.     Instead  of  committing  a  new  piece  each  time, 

^e  often  allow  them  to  review  the  old.     This  exercise  is  not  to  tax 

^he  memory,  but  to  prepare  the  lads  for  real  life  in  this  department. 

^«r  better  to  permit  them  to  become  familiar  with  a  few  select  pieces 

^o9.n  to  require  them  to  commit  many,  and  be  so  absorbed  in  thinking 

^hat  comes  next,  that  they  lose  all  the  spirit  of  the  author. 

On  any  day  when  there  is  a  five-minute  space  of  extra  time,  call 
^'^  some  one  for  a  declamation.  Of  course,  by  committing  a  few 
pieces,  the  whole  school  will  always  be  ready  to  review  some  of  them. 
"■^^  is  very  pleasant,  when  parents  visit  the  school,  thus  to  vary  the 
Exercises,  but  more  gratifying  still  to  see  the  readiness  and  good  will 
^''hich  the  masters  display: 

Some  may  think  they  cannot  take  the  time,  but  such  must  be  con- 
^'^t  to  see  less  progress  and  less  pleasure. 

^  M^e  believe  these  two  exercises  are  important.     The  masters  need 
*^^  discipline  to  prepare  them  for  future  duties.     They  need  more 
^^nfidence,  and  this  will  cultivate  what  they  already  have  and  add 
^ore. 

Let  the  misses,  too,  read  their  compositions  standing  in  front  of  the 
^tli^y  pupils.  It  will  make  more  of  them  every  way.  If  others  have 
^^y  suggestions  on  this  general  topic,  we  should  be  happy  to  hear  them. 
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Continued  from  May  Number, 
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We  find  a  great  diversity  of  practice  among  grammarians  in  it^  ie 

classification  of  words.     The  best  recognize  eight  "  parts  of  speech ;  '"^ 

a  rather   homely  phrase  by  the  way.     There  are  nouns^  pranow^^^^ 
adjectives,  verbs ,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  propositions  and  itUerjedio^^^^' 

Some  make  nine,  addins*  to  the  above  list  the  articles  ;  as  do  all  the  a^^ 
grammarians.     Lindley  Murray,  for  instance,  places  the  article  at  t  ^^^ 
head  of  the  column  !  as  if  these  two  words  ranked  of  the  first  impc^'" 
tance,  and  were  the  most  natural  class  of  words  to  be  fii'st  raentione-^^*^' 
or  first  thought  of.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  great  hobby  of  these  o^  ^^ 
grammarians  to  keep  these  little  words  ever  before  the  mind  as  artieU^^  • 
ARTICLES  ! ! — apparently  never  imagining  that  they  might  possibly  i::^:^ 
embraced  under  one  of  the  classes  above  mentioned.     But  —  thanlfe^ 
to  the  greater  intelligence  of  this  progressive  age, —  this  old  notion       ^ 
well-nigh  exploded  ;  and  grammarians  of  the  present  day  class  the^^^ 
very  properly  with  the  definitive  adjectives.     But  on  account  of  tl^^® 
time-honored  custom,  I  suppose,  many  old  people  still  cling  to  tl^^® 
notion  of  calling  the  article  a  separate  part  of  speech.     And  we  migt^^^^ 
be  content  to  let  this  absurd  notion  die  out  with  its  possessors,  wer"^     ® 
it  not  that  one  of  the  latest  and  —  mechanically  considered  —  one  ^^*' 

the  best  grammars — Qiiackenbos* s,  published  "MDCCCLXII", 

still  clings  to  the  old  dead  —  or  fast  dying, —  carcass,  and  places  *^ 

third  in  order, —  as  if  to  reprove  the  temerity  of  Murray  in  placing"  ** 
jirst, —  even  before  the  adjective,  of  which  the  article  is  merely  one  ^^^^ 
the  subordinate  classes. 

The  reasons  why  the  article  is  not  a  separate  part  of  speech  a^^*0 
principally  three  :  first,  it  always  has  the  construction  of  the  definiti^^c 
adjective ;  second,  the  term  article,  as  thus  used,  is  without  signi  :rf- 
cance,  having  no  more  meaning  than  the 'proper  name  John,  whi^cri 
merely  distinguishes  the  person  to  whom  it  is  applied,  from  other  in«i3j- 
viduals ;  third,  the  weight  of  authority  is  overwhelmingly  against     it. 
The  term  article  is  derived  from  the  Latin  articulus,  dimijiutive      of 
artus,  which  literally  means  joint ;  from  which  we  are  to  infer  tliat 
the  articuli  —  i.  e.,  articles, —  are  the  ''small ''  joints^  or  "members 
connecting  other  members."     [See  Andrew's  Lat.  Lex.] 

A  fine  piece  of  etymology,  to  be  sure.     But  I  think  these  simpfe 
words  can  hardly  be  called  connectives,  even  in  the  most  general  seiwe 
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hat  term.  It  is  true  they  are  "  memberSy*^  that  is,  elements^  of  any 
tence  where  they  are  found ;  but  the  same  is  true  of  all  other 
•ds  except  interjections.  Certain  Latin  demonstrative  definitive 
Kitives  are  sometimes  best  translated  by  the  "  article  "  the ;  and 
Latins  doubtless  frequently  used  such  demonstratives  with  pre- 
\y  the  same  force  we  use  the.  The  fact  is  the  is  demonstrative  in 
:rLaracter  and  use,  analogous  to  this  or  that^  and  has  no  intimate 
ition  with  an,  the  "  indefinite  article^''  which  is  derived  from  the 
:on  numeral  an^  signifying  one,  and  is  contracted  to  a  before  con- 
ant  elements. 

t  is  used,  according  to  circumstances,  with  the  same  force  of  mean- 
as  some  of  the  other  indefinite  limiting  adjectives ;  as  any^  also 
,  when  the  latter  is  not  a  cardinal  numeral. 

[*he  term  article  is  also  derived  from  the  Greek  oqOqov,  (arthron^^ 
ince  artus^  and  means  the  same  thing.  The  Greeks  used  this 
n  to  denote  the  same  class  of  words,  meaning  the  same  as  they  and 
tain  inflections  of  these  words  with  nearly  tfie  force  of  an  ;  but 
y  also  used  the  same  words  for  the  demonstratives  above  named, 
d  though  they  called  the  former  ra  a^dda  (ta  arthra^  that  is,  arti' 
9  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  made  them  a  separate  part  of 
?ch,  which  is  the  point  in  question.  Indeed  they  made  them  agree 
inflection,  like  other  adjectives,  with  the  nound  to  which  they 
)ng;  e.  ^.,  ra  above.  The  etymology  shows  that  the  custom  of 
ing  these  words  articles  is  of  early  origin ;  but  I  confess  myself 
ble  to  see  any  better  reason  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  call 
13  so,  than  there  seems  to  be  for  us  to  continue  the  practice.  The 
^inatical  use  of  the  term  particle  has  the  same  vague  signification. 
[  were  asked  to  suggest  a  better  nomenclature,  I  should  not  call 
Eind  an  ^^  articles  "  at  all.  I  should  say  that  instead  of  their  being 
learlj  related  as  brothers  or  sisters^  th^  are  merely  cousins^  as  it 
e  ;  both  being  definitives,  but  the  former  is  a  demonstrative^  while 
latter  is  an  indefinite^  or  indeterminate^  definitive  (or  limiting,) 
ictive.  Or,  if  there  should  seem  to  be  here  a  contradiction  of 
Qs,  I  suggest  the  name  unspecifying  definitive  adjective  for  the 
Id-renowned  ''  indefinite  article."  But  only  one  of  the  recent 
^mars  —  so  far  as  I  have  examined, —  claims  for  the  article  the 
^ity  of  a  separate  part  of  speech.  For  the  love  of  sound  learning 
r  it  be  the  last ! 
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Clark's  grammar  adds  to  the  eight  part5  another  class,  viz. :  "  Words 
of  Euphony  ;  "  which  are  really  not  another  part  of  speech,  but  mere- 
ly words  of  some  of  these  eight  classes,  used  mostly  for  the  sake  of 
euphony  in  certain  constructions.  If  however  the  author  insists  upon 
his  classification,  I  would  suggest  that  the  rather  awkward  name,  or 
phrase,  of  "  Words  of  Euphony  "  might  be  contracted  to  Euphonic$ ; 
and  the  effect  might  be  still  more  euphonic.  Others  call  the  participle 
a  separate  part  of  speech,  but  they  might  as  well  call  the  infinitive 
another.  I  have  seen  one  grammer  that  makes  eleven  parts  of  speech. 
Indeed  the  number  of  parts  of  speech,  instead  of  being  increased,  might 
be  reduced  to  six  ; — classing  the  noun  and  pronoun  under  the  general 
head  of  substantive,  which  they  are ;  and  the  preposition  and  conjunc- 
tion under  the  general  head  of  connectives. 

But  grammars  diflfer  most  and  are  chiefly  defective,  in  the  subor^ 
dinate  classifications,  and  their  nomenclature,  of  some  of  the  parts  cr^np* 
speech.     I  propose  to  examine  very  briefly  some   of  these  in  thei^  -^. 
order.     "  Under  the  head  of  common  nouns  are  commonly  reckonet  ^3 
collective^  abstract,  verbal "  and  material  nouns. 

And  the  abstract  is  defined  to  be  "  the  name  of  a  property  m:^r 
quality   considered  apart  from  the  object  to  which  it  belongs ;"  whicr li 
is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes.     And*  the  verbal  is  defined  to  be  "  tirme 
participle  used  as  a  noun."     But  the  infinitive  is  also  frequently  us^=^ 
in  the  same  way.     S.  S.  Greene  says  in  general  that  **  the  infiniti'^^^'® 
is  a  kind  of  verbal  noun.''     So  then  there  are  at  least  two  kinds    -^^ 
verbal  nouns.     But  there  is  a  third  kind,  very  numerous,  derived fW^-*'^ 
verbs;  such  as  call, play,  walk^run,  rest,  sleep, life;  also  many  en^^' 
ing  in  ion,  ment,  ure;  all  of  which  are  frequently  modified  by  adve^^^ 
bial  elements  denoting  the  various  relations  of  time,  place,  &c. ;  at  -^ 
which  elements  cannot  be  disposed  of  properly,  either  in  parsing  ^      ^' 
analyzing,  without  considering  the   nouns  they  modify  as  verhu^  "^  ^ 
This  point  is  too  well  understood  by  all  who  make  any  pretension  ^ 

thoroughness,  to  need  discussion.     And  again,  has  it  never  occmi^   "*^ 
to  the  reader  that  all  these  three  classes  of  verbals  noims  are  abstra^^^^ 
in  their  nature  and  use  ? —  that  is,  verbal  abstract ;  — just  as  much  so        ^ 
abstract  nouns  derived  from  adjectives.     Indeed,  abstract  is  the  g^^^' 
eral,  and  adjective  and  verbal  are  the  specific  terms. 

It  may  be  objected  by  some  that  this,  if  correct,  is  more  philo8ophi<» 
than  practical ;  that  not  one  scholar  in  ten  can  ever  understand  i^* 
But  no  thorough  knowledge  of  analysis  of  sentences  can  be  acquire 
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"witlioat  this  subject  is  understood.     Take  a  single  illustration  in  the 

sentence,  "  We  had  a  pleasant  walk  into  the  county  yesterday."     I 

venture  to  say  that  not  one  grammar  scholar  in  a  hundred,  unaided, 

can  analyze  that  sentence !     I  mean  rights  of  course.     And  the  books 

'will  not  show  him  how.     The  teacher  must  (?)  ;  or  he  must  dig  it 

out  himself.     But,  you  see,  that  sentence  is  too  "  philosophical," — 

^ot  '*  practical ! "     The  point  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  proper  disposal 

of  the  adjunct  *'into  the  country,"  which  is  an  adverbial  element 

denoting  place  whither,  modifying  '*  walk,"  which  is  a  verbal  noun 

of  the  third  class  named  above.     I  have  chosen  a  simple  case.     Do 

English  grammarians  generally  present  this   subject  in  this  light? 

'V'/iat  is  wanted  is  to  bring  these  principles  into  prominent  notice  in 

^e  grammar  books.     Do  not  put  them  into  remarks  in  fine  print,  or 

'Darginal  notes. 

Grammarians  seem  to  aim  at  simplicity,  ratMfer  than  correctness,  in 
^^  classification  of  pronouns.  I  question  whether  simplicity  is  ever 
atto.ined  before  correctness  is  arrived  at.  Many  divide  pronouns  into 
th  r ee  classes,  persanal^  relative  and  interrogative ;  but  explain  some- 
tking  shout  prono7ninal  adjectives  in  remarks  in  fine  print,  or  marginal ' 
not^s ;  all  for  simplicity's  sake,  I  suppose.  But  in  fact  none  of  these 
*r^^  general  classes,  but  subordinate  divisions  under  other  general 
nesids.  Thus,  pronouns  are  properly  divided  in  two  general  classes, 
^l>stdntive  and  adjective.  Substantive  pronouns  are  divided  into 
"*^ee  classes,  personal,  possessive  and  relative  ;  and  adjective  pronouns 
mto  five  classes,  relative,  possessive,  demonstrative,  distributive  and 
ittdefinite. 

'Xhe  personal  pronouns  in  most  grammars  are  improperly  declined, 
^y  giving  a  double  form  in  the  possessive  case  in  some  persons  and 
'^^  tubers.  The  words  hers,  ours ^  yours^  theirs,  are  never  possessive 
^^*^e  of  personal  pronouns.  The  reasons  why  are  too  many  and 
^■^vious  to  require  insertion  here.  Though  if  any  one  has  any  good 
'^^^ons  why  he  thinks  they  are,  I  should  like  to  have  them  presented. 
Orammarians  do  not  seem  to  know  what  to  do  with  these  four 
^Ofds,  herSy  ourSy  yours,  theirs, —  and  sometimes  the  four,  mine,  thinCy 
^^•»  its,  when  these  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  former.  Some 
^^U  them  possessive  case  of  pei'sonal  pronouns  ;  others  call  them  pos- 
^^^ive  pronouns.     How  is  the  scholar  to  decide  ? 

**  When  doctors  disagree, 
Disciples  then  are  fix*e." 
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But  that  does  not  help  the  matter  any  for  the  pupil.     The  last  four 
may  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to  their  tise.     All  these        , 
principles  I  have  advanced,  are  according  to  Webster;  but  not  all  of    "^ 
them, —  I  am  sorry  to  say, —  according  to    Webster  expurgated,  or    ^ 
mutilated —  revised. 

Among  the  list  of  ten  grammars  on  my  table  before  me,  I  find  only^^^ 
one  —  Clark's, —  which  ventures  to  decline  the  second  person  of  th(^  ^ 
personal  pronoun  in  the  common  style.  It  is  as  follows  in  the  fir^^^^ 
three  cases : 

Sing.  Plur, 

Noun,  You.  You. 

Po88.  Your.  Your. 

Obj\  You.  You. 

Why  not  ? 

In  the  sentence,  "  You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this^*** 
you  is  singular  because  Brutus  is.     Although  you  was  originally  onl^ 
plural,  it  has  long  since  been  used  in  the  common  style  for  the  singm^- 
lar  also.     The  people  want  it,  will  have  it,  and  do  use  it,  in  ttme 
singular  number,  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  or  fickleness  of  gramm  ^ 
rians.     And  I  should  think  that  authors  of  grammars,  model  (?)  te:^t 
books  for  schools,  would  begin  to  take  the  hint  before  another  centu«Tf 
has  elapsed,  that  custom  has  madeWiis  a  law.     By  the  rule  for  agre^3- 
ment  of  the  verb  with  its  subject,  and  the  relative  with  its  antecedeim  % 
knowy  are  and  speak  are  all  singular ;  so  of  all  other  forms  of  verX-* 
when  they  agree  with  the  singular  subject  you.     They  are  now  to  t^® 
regarded  merely  as  duplicate  forms  of  the  corresponding  plural-^* 
Why  do  not  authors  of  grammars  modify  declension  and  conjugatic^^* 
in  these  respects  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  customs  of  the  times  ? 

Quackenbos  includes  as  with  the  relative  pronouns  !  But  tWs  ^ 
on  a  par  with  calling  the  article  a  separate  part  of  speech.  It  seeitr^^' 
to  me  to  argue  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  relative  pronouns  ar^*^ 
conjunctions.  If  there  were  nothing  else  that  would  condemn  a  boo^^» 
it  should  be  these  two  faults.  There  is  no  chance  for  a  difierence  -^^ 
opinion  after  a  full  investigation  of  this  whole  subject  As  is  ^^3^ 
adverbial  subordinate  conjunction  in  every  place  where  Q.  would  c^^^ 
it  a  relative.  In  every  such  case  the  ellipsis  of  an  adverbial  clause  ^ 
to  be  supplied. 

The  interesting  subject  of  the  pronoun  and  adjective  will  beresuac  3»- 
ed  in  the  next  number. 

J.  M.  B—    -. 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 


BAIiABIBB    IN    OHIO  AGO. 


•^t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  subject  of  a  revision  of  salaries 

•paid  to  teachers  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  for  inyestigation.    After  a  careful 

•n^  patient  examination  of  the  subject,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  system  of  schools 

in  the  city  but  also  in  its  general  bearing,  the  committee,  through  their  chairman,  J. 

'F.Ballantyne,  Esq.,  presented  a  report  from  which  we  are  glad  to  make  a  few 

extracts: 

INTRODUCTION. 

**  After  careful  investigation,  your  committee  find  that  considerable  dissatisfaction 

'^^ts  among  both  male  and  female  teachers  with  the  present  salaries ;  that  there  is  a 

^^nX  idea  prevalent  in  the  community  that  they  are  inadequate ;  and  that  this 

^Pression  has  been  shared  to  no  small  extent  by  former  members  of  this  Board,  but 

^^9  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of  funds,  they  were  prevented  from  increasing  them. 

^^  l^as  also  been  found  that,  with  regard  to  female  teachers,  a  large  proportion  of  them 

"**  Hot  receive  sufficient  compensation  for  their  services  to  meet  their  necessary 

•^Penses,  and  that  in  consequence  thereof  they  are  under  obligations  to  their  friends 

*nd  relatives  for  assistance,  or  have  to  incur  debts  which  embarrass  and  unfit  them 

**'**'  a  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.     With  regard  to  the  male  teachers  of  the  city, 

^^  haa  also  been  found  that,  in  cases  where  families  have  to  be  supported  from  the 

■•Varies  received,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  making  "  both  ends  meet,"  and  some  of 

^^tn,  in  order  to  procure  sufficient  means  to  meet  reasonable  demands,  have  to 

^^age  in  occupations  during  their  leisure  hours  and  vacations  wholly  foreign  to 

^eir  profession,  and  in  some  respects  not  altogether  consistent  with  their  duties." 

^or  the  guidance  of  the  Board,  the  committee  prepared  and  presented  a  table 
•™'^ng  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  several  of  the  prominent  cities  : 

**  Hew  York. — Salaries  of  Principals  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools,  $2,250 ;  salaries 
^^  ^ice-Principals  of  Boys'  Qrammar  Schools,  $1,800  ;  salaries  of  First  Assistants  of 
^^ya's  Grammar  Schools,  $1,400  ;  salaries  of  Second  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar 
^hools,  $1,200;  salaries  of  Third  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools,  $1,000  ; 
••Varies  of  female  Assistants  of  Boys'  Grammar  Schools,  $400  to  $800  ;  salaries  of 
**'m€5ipals  of  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  (females,)  $1,200 ;  salaries  of  Vice-Principals 
^'  Oirls'  Grammar  Schools,  (females,)  $960 ;  salaries  of  First  AssistanU  of  Girls' 
^t^tnmar  Schools,  (females.)  $800  ;  salaries  of  Second  Assistants  of  Girls'  Grammar 
Schools,  (females,)  $650  ;  lowest  salary  of  female  Assistants,  $400. 

•do«eon.— Salaries  of  Masters,  $2,200  ;  salaries  of  Sub- Masters,  $1,800;  salaries  of 
^•hers,  $1,400  ;  salaries  of  female  Head  Assistants,  $600  ;  salaries  of  other  female 
"^aistants,  $550.  Number  of  pupils  to  each  school,  600  to  800.  Number  of  Pupils 
P^  Teacher,  50. 

■^••ooWyn.— Salaries  of  Principals,  $2,000 ;  salaries  of  Heads  of  Departments, 
(females,)  $550  to  $600  ;  salaries  of  female  Assistants,  $300  to  $500.  Number  of 
P'lpila  in  each  school,  800  to  1,500. 

^^*Vad0//iAui.—  Salaries  of  Principals  Boys'  Grammar  Schools,  $1,500  ;  salaries  of 
^'incip^lg  Girls'  Grammar  Schools,  (females,)  $750  ;  salaries  of  female  Assistants, 
♦300  to  $450.    Number  of  pupils  to  each  school,  150  to  250. 
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St,  Zrotitt.— Salaries  of  male  Principals,  $1,400  to  $1,500  ;  salaries  of  female  Prin- 
cipals, $800  to  $900  ;  salaries  of  female  Assistants,  $450  to  $800.  Number  oi  pupils 
to  each  school,  200  to  800.    Number  of  pupils  per  teacher,  42. 

Cincinnati. — Salaries  of  male  Principals.  $1,500  ;  salaries  of  two  male  Assistants 
to  each  school,  $1,000;  sslary  of  female  Assistant,  $600;  salaries  of  other  female 
Assistants,  $240  to  $420.  Number  of  pupils  to  each  school,  600  to  1,300.  Number 
of  pupils  per  Teacher,  50. 

Chicago, — Salaries  of  Principals,  $1,400  ;  salaries  of  female  Head  Assistants,  $500 ; 
salaries  of  female  Assistants,  $400  to  $500.  Number  of  pupils  to  each  school,  700 
to  1,900.    Number  of  pupils  per  Teacher,  63." 

The  Committee  also  present  a  table  showmg  the  cost  of  tuition  in  the  same  cities. 
Though  this  item  is  not  made  out  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  by  different  Boards 
of  Education,  the  table  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
comparative  expense : 

«  New   York, — Free  Academy,  per  pupil,  $88  13 ;  Orammar,  Intermediate  and 
Primary,  $16  60  ;  all  pupils,  $17  29. 

Bot^on.— English  High  School,  per  pupil,  $74  30;  Latin  High  School,  $60  93; 
Girls'  High  and  Normal,  $39  88;  Grammar  Schools,  $17  29;  Primary  Schoolf, 
$12  04  ;  all  pupils,  $15  71. 

Philadelphia,— Boys'  High  School,  per  pupil,  $52  42  ;  Girls'  High  and  Nonnil 
School,  $52  56  ;  Grammar  and  Primary,  $8  79  ;  all  pupils,  $9  38. 

St,  Louia.—N oirndX  School,  per  pupil,  $71  88  ;  High  School,  $54  45 ;  Diitrid 
Schools,  $10  22  to  $15  52. 

Cincinnati. — High  School,  per  pupil,  $48  86  ;  Intermediate  Schools,  $14  31  > 
District  Scnools,  $10  07. 

Chicago,— B.igh.  School,  per  pupil,  $40  66  ;  District  Schools,  $9  15 ;  all  pQpil^ 
$9  85. 

**  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  your  Committee,  having  patiently  and  carefally  con- 
sidered the  matter  in  all  its  aspects,  arc  firmly  convinced  that  a  continuance  of  ^ 
present  system  of  low  salaries  is  highly  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  our  sehooiit 
unjust  to  the  faithful  men  and  women  engaged  by  the  Board,  and  disgraceful  to  tbe 
fair  name  of  our  city ;  that  parsimoniuusness  in  the  education  of  our  children  if  ^ 
poorest  kind  of  economy,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  making  our  schools  a  credit  to 
the  city  and  an  honor  to  all  concerned  is  to  attract  and  encourage  the  higheit  tak0^ 
by  offering  teachers  a  fair  remuneration  for  their  services. 

"  Your  Committee  therefore  recommend  that  hereafter  the  rates  of  salaries  shsUD' 
as  follows: 

••  Principals  of  District  Schools,— Tirst  year  of  service,  $1,500;  second  yesr,  $^»' 
600  ;  third  year  and  thereafter,  $1,700. 

••  Female  Assistants, — First  fourteen  weeks,  at  the  rate  of  $400  per  annum ;  ^^ 
year  thereafter,  $450  ;  second  year,  $500  ;  third  year,  and  thereafter,  $600  per  y^^' 

•»  High  ScAoo/.— Principal,  $2,000  per  annum  ;  Principal  Normal  Departm^^  ^ 
$1,900  per  annum  ;  other  male  Assistants  to  be  graded  and  paid  the  same  as  P^*^^ 
cipals  of  District  Schools  ;  female  assistants  to  be  graded  and  paid  the  same  as 
Assistants  of  District  Schools." 

Concerning  the  importance  of  the  position  at  the  head  of  a  large  school  and 
character  and  spirit  of  the  Principal,  the  Committee  use  the  following  language 

«  Objection  has  been  urged  that  we  have  some  Principals  at  present  whose 
are  not  worth  $1,700  per  annum.    This  your  Committee  neither  affirm  nor  den 
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at  if  we  hare  any  sueh  in  charge  of  oar  schools,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  fill 
leir  places  with  competent  men  as  speedily  at  poetible  ;  for  the  probability  is,  if  they 
re  not  worth  the  salaries  recommended,  they  are  not  worth  anything.  Further- 
lore,  your  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  necessary  that  this  Board  have  at 
le  bead  of  their  District  Schools  men  of  character  and  influence  as  educators  —  who 
re  willing  to  make  teaching  a  profession,  and  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  it 
-  not  to  make  it  a  mere  stepping  stone  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  press,  or  some 
ther  occupation.  But  unless  higher  salaries  are  paid,  this  end  cannot  be  attained. 
?be  Principal  of  a  district  school  has  no  perquisites  —  he  is  even  prohibited  from 
eceiving  presenu  from  pupils  or  their  parents.  He  ought  to  occupy  a  respectable 
XMition  in  society,  maintain  his  family  comfortably,  and  keep  himself  fully  posted  in 
iU  that  transpires  in  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  Of  course,  this  Board  need  not 
be  informed  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  expect  this,  in  a  city  such  as  Chicago,  on 
a  salary  of  $1,400  per  annum/' 

The  almost  unanimous  adoption  of  such  a  report  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Chicago  —  a  body  hitherto  considered  unwisely  conservative  —  will  have  an  impor- 
ttnt  and  most  salutary  influence,  not  only  upon  the  educational  interests  of  the  city, 
bat  slso  upon  the  progress  of  education  throughout  the  whole  Northwest.  It  is  a 
&ct  that  all  human  organizations  are  susceptible  to  influence  by  other  similar  bodies. 
Witness  the  influence  which  a  single  person  may  exert  in  shaping  the  customs  and 
iutitutions  of  society.  What  is  true  in  case  of  individuals  is  also  true  when  applied 
to  organized  bodies.  On  account  of  her  position  and  power,  Chicago  does  much 
toward  developing  and  moulding  the  political,  commercial  and  business  character  of 
^  vast  area  of  country  of  which  she  is  the  centre.  And  so  she  does  educationally, 
Whatever  policy  she  adopts  in  the  management  of  her  schools.  Boards  of  Education 
in  other  cities  in  the  West  will  imitate.  If  she  is  liberally  inclined,  the  influence  of 
^  example  will  encourage  the  friends  of  education  elsewhere  in  their  attempts  to 
mprove  the  condition  of  society ;  if  she  is  penurious  in  her  policy,  the  same  element 
~"9^eraUy  the  predominant  one  —  in  the  school-management  of  other  cities  will  be 
)^ck  to  cite  her  example,  and  its  influence  will  sadly  check  all  efforts  at  a  much- 
"••eded  progress. 

^e  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  have  probably  considered  their  policy  only  as 
"^liBctuig  their  own  schools  ;  but  those  outside  of  the  city  have  some  times  felt  sorely 
^Wrassed  by  the  influence  of  their  example.  Only  a  short  time  since  the  Superin- 
^dent  of  Schools  in  one  of  our  interior  cities  complained  to  us  of  the  mischief 
Chicago  was  making  with  all  attempts  at  advancement  in  his  place.  But  now  it  is  a 
^ttse  of  sincere  congratulation  by  all  friends  of  education  in  the  West  that  her  policy 
^  changed.—  lUinoU  Teacher. 


^^tSBicAX  WoxDBBS. — The  greatest  cataract  in  the  world  is  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
^^here  the  water  from  the  great  Upper  Lakes  forms  a  river  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
^  ^dth,  and  then  being  suddenly  contracted,  plunges  over  the  rocks  in  two  columns 
^  *e  depth  of  170  feet  each. 

'"*®  greatest  cave  in  the  world  is  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  where  any  one 

^'"^•k.e  a  voyage  on  the  waters  of  a  subterranean  river,  and  catch  fish  without  eyes. 

J^^  greatest  river  in  the  world  is  the  Mississippi,  4100  miles  in  length. 

*©  largest  valley  in  the  world  is  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.    It  contains 

*vOO  aquare  miles,  and  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  profitable  regions  of  the  globe. 
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The  largest  lake  in  the  world  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  truly  an  inland  sea,  bein 
430  miles  long,  and  1000  feet  deep. 

The  greatest  natural  bridge  in  the  world  is  the  natural  bridge  over  Cedar  Creek  i 
Virginia.  It  extends  across  a  chasm  80  feet  in  width  and  250  feet  in  depth,  at  th 
bottom  of  which  the  creek  flows. 

The  greatest  mass  of  solid  iron  in  the  world  is  the  Iron  Mountain  of  Missouri.  1 
is  360  feet  high  and  two  miles  in  circuit. 

The  largest  number  of  whale-ships  in  the  world  is  sent  out  by  Nantucket  and  Nea 
Bedford. 

The  greatest  grain  port  in  the  world  is  Chicago. 

The  largest  single  volume  ever  published  is  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary, 
American  work  —  the  best  of  the  languge  —  containing  as  much  matter  as  six  FauL  i 
Bibles. 

The  largest  aqueduct  in  the  world  is  the  Croton  Aqueduct  in  New  York.  J 
length  is  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  it  cost  twelve  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

The  largest  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  world  are  in  Pennsylvania  —  't. 
mines  of  which  supply  the  market  with  millions  of  tons  annually,  and  appear  t» 
inexhaustible. 

All  these,  it  may  be  observed  are  American  *•  institutions."    In  contemplatioii. 
them,  who  will  not  acknowledge  that  ours  is  a  <*  great  country." 


MIinJTES    OF    THS    AMEBIOAN    NOBMAIi-SCHOOIi    ASSOCIATION 

Habbisbubo,  Pa.,  Aug.  16, 1866. 

Association  assembled  at  11  o'clock.  On  motion  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  W.  F.  Phell 
of  Minnesota,  was  elected  President  to  serve  till  the  arrival  of  Richard  Edward 
the  regular  President,  who  was  known  to  be  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Phelps  expressed  the  desire  that  hereafter  the  A'ssocioation  would  be  al>l9 
meet  regularly.    Messrs.  Henkle  and  Wickersham  explained  that  informal  meeti^ 
had  been  held  in  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Illinois  since  the  meeting 
Buffalo  in  1860,  at  which  Mr.  Wickersham  had  been  elected  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  J.  P.  Wickersham,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  coa^ 
tution  preparatory  to  a  reorganization.    The  Chair  appointed  J.  P.  Wickersham^ 
B.  Hagar,  and  £.  A.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  Sheldon  then  alluded  to  the  interest  that  he  felt  in  this  Association.  It  ^ 
his  first  attendance.  They  were  about  to  reorganize  the  Training  School  in  Oiw^ ; 
and  he  desired  to  learn  all  he  could  here  before  completing  the  reorganization. 

On  motion  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  the  revision  committee  were  appointed  to  pre^^ 
business  for  the  remaining  sessions  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Edwards  having  arrived,  made  some  remarks  approving  the  above  action,  ^ 
on  motion  of  Wickersham,  he  and  the  temporary  Chairman  were  added  to  thor 
vision  committee. 

Wickersham  moved  that  the  first  topic  for  discussion  in  the  afternoon  be  a  Cos^ 
of  Study  for  Normal  Schools,  and  that  £.  A.  Sheldon  open  the  discusaion*  Adop^C 

On  motion  of  Henkle,  adjourned  to  meet  at  2i  o'clock  P.  M. 
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▲FTB&NOON   BB88ION. 

Committee  reported,  through  its  chairman,  the  former  Constitation  with  a  few 
^iigHt  clianges.  The  report  was  adopted  with  some  verbal  alterations  suggested  by 
'Eenkle  and  Edwards. 

Order  of  Business  reported  by  same  committee  : 

1.  A^ppointment  of  Nominating  Committee. 

2.  Course  of  Study  and  Training  host  adapted  to  subserye  the  purposes  of  Nor- 
mal Schools. 

3.  The  Domestic  Arrangements  necessary  for  the  Students  of  Normal  Schools. 
The  discussion  on  Course  of  Study  was  opened  by  Mr.  Sheldon.  He  stated  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  Oswego  from  the  fact  that  pupils  enter  without  sufficient 
scholastic  instruction.  In  remodelling  their  course  of  study,  they  had  inserted  more 
tcholastic  instruction.  The  great  work  is  to  prepare  persons  to  teach  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  To  meet  the  cases  of  those  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  studies,  a  Preparatory  Elementary  Course  had  been  adopted. 
He  read  from  the  manuscript  of  a  forthcoming  circular  for  the  Oswego  Training 
^^ool,  the  reason  for  adopting  this  course,  as  well  as  the  studies  included  in  it. 
He  then  dilated  at  length  on  the  other  courses  of  study,  including  the  High-School 
Courge,  to  be  pursued  at  the  Oswego  Training  School,  and  answered  questions  pro- 
posed to  him  by  W.  F.  Phelps,  John  S.  Hart,  and  S.  R.  Thompson.  Some  of  the 
questions  suggested  that  the  questioners  did  not  belieye  that  the  students  could  com- 
plete the  courses  in  the  time  allotted  to  them. 

^'  Phelps  spoke  of  the  necessity  that  still  exists  of  combining  scholastic  instruc- 
^OQ  with  professional  instruction.  He  said  that  the  great  question  is  to  ascertain 
^c  niinimum  of  scholastic  instruction,  and  still  accomplish  the  great  work  of  Nor- 
^&1  Schools.  He  thought  Mr.  Sheldon  had  laid  down  in  his  Preparatory  Course 
^  much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  time  alloted,  namely  twenty-one  weeks.  He 
^uded  to  the  schools  of  Minnesota,  saying  that  it  had  been  officially  stated  that 
^^^^7  of  the  school-houses  are  unfit  for  man  or  beast. 

-^c*  Hart,  of  New  Jersey,  stated  that  he  had  found  the  same  difficulty  in  reference 

^  ^^e  want  of  scholastic  instruction.    In  Normal  Schools  in  large  cities,  a  higher 

^^ee  of  scholastic  knowledge  can  easily  be  required  for  admission. 

^^'  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind  about  a  course 

*tudy,-  although  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  Normal  School  ten  years  and  had  given 

'®*^*  attention  to  the  subject  previously.    His  ideal  of  a  Normal  School  is  one  in 

^ch  the  instruction  is  entirely  professional,  but  this  ideal  cannot  be  realized  in 

.    *  Country,  perhaps,  for  a  long  time  to  come.    There  is  a  great  difference  in  leam- 

^  ^  thing  to  know  it  and  learning  a  thing  to  teach  it.    He  explained  the  coarse 

P'^'^ued  at  MiUersville. 

^'^'  £dwards,  of  Illinois,  did  not  consider  the  introduction  of  scholastic  studies 

^no^ixed  evil.    He  did  not  mourn  over  the  difficulty  as  some  of  his  brethren. 

^en  gave  an  account  of  the  Normal  University  at  Normal,  a  village  near  Bloom- 

'^*'*  Henkle  said  that  the  whole  discussion  had  indicated  that  most  of  the  gentle- 

*    r*^  ^%d  misconceived  the  true  character  of  a  Normal  School.    He  conceived  that 

^*a%tic  instruction  was  part  and  parcel  of  its  mission ;  that  the  results  would  be 

^^^r  if  the  Normal  School  had  the  training  of  the  pupil  from  infancy  until  that 

^^  'Was  sent  out  as  a  teacher. 

^^^e  President  announced  Wickersham,  Hager,  Phelps,  Hart,  and  Henkle  as  the 

^^^**^ltee  on  nominations. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Hart,  the  Association  proceeded  to  the  discassion  of  the  second 
topic. 

Mr.  Phelps  stated  the  difficulties  of  procuring  accommodations  for  pupils  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  boarding. 

Wickersham  gave  the  practice  at  MillersTille.  The  law  in  PennsjlranU  requires 
that  the  Normal  Schools  shall  each  have  a  boarding  house  capable  of  accommodat- 
ing three  hundred  boarders. 

Dr.  Hart  gave  the  experience  at  Trenton ;  they  are  about  to  adopt  the  MillersviUe 
plan,  and  have  already  introduced  it  to  some  extent. 

Mr.  Henkle  gave  the  plan  adopted  at  Lebanon,  O.,  and  in  answer  to  the  statement 
made  by  Messrs.  Wickersham  and  Hart,  that  pupils  could  be  managed  better  in 
boarding  houses  belonging  to  the  school  than  when  allowed  to  board  in  private  fiimi- 
lies,  said  that  the  more  students  are  watched  the  more  they  need  to  be  watched. 

Dr.  Hart  alluded  to  the  diflference  between  villages  and  large  cities,  and  especially 
state  capitals. 

On  motion  of  £.  A.  Sheldon,  the  discussion  was  suspended. 

After  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Phelps,  he  moved  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appoint- 
ed to  report  at  the  next  meeting  on  a  Course  of  Study,  and  the  necessary  means  d 
carrying  it  out, 

It  was  moved  by  S.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Edinboro,  Ft., 
that  the  committee  publish  their  report  in  the  School  Journals  three  months  befoc^ 
the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  members  may  be  better  prepared   to  discuss  ic 
Adopted. 

The  committee  reported  as  the  subject  of  the  evening's  discussion :    The  expe^^- 
ency  of  memorializing  the  National  Government  on  the  propriety  and  importance     ol 
Congress  making  an  appropriation  for  establishing  State  Normal  Schools,  and  nk^  -^' 
ing  grants  for  the  same,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  agricultural  colleges, 
oussion  to  be  opened  by  Dr.  Hart. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  7i  o'clock  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

Association  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Nominating  committee  reported  for 

Pf«»icfen<— Richard  Edwards,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  HI.      • 

Vice  Presidentt — D.  N.  Camp,  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
Phelps,  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Mihn.,    J.  S.  Hart,  State  Normal  ScC^  ^ 
Trenton,  N.  J.    E.  A.  Sheldon,  Training  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Secretary — D.  B.  Hager,  State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass. 

Treasurer — J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Normal  School,  MillersviUe,  Pa. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  officers  elected. 

The  subject  for  discussion  wan  then  taken  up. 

Dr.  Hart  said  that  the  education  of  the  South  is  now  the  great  desideratum,  b^Ei^t  ix 
Congress  should  make  grants  for  Normal  Schools,  these  grants  would  be  maX-  ^  ^ 
all  the  States,  and  hence  the  Northern  States  would  be  benefited  as  weU  ss  ^ 
Southern  States.    He  said  the  grant  ought  to  be  made  in  money  rather  than  in  I  "  '^ 

Camp  said  that  if  it  were  made  in  lands,  it  could  be  very  soon  converted 
money,  as  had  been  done  in  Connecticut  with  the  grant  to  agricultural  colleges. 

Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  expressed  his  regret  that  General  Howard 
not  present.    The  great  conservative  power  in  this  nation  is  the  educatioiial  poi 
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J.  B.  Thompson  of  New  York,  spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  hoped 
that  whateyer  action  should  be  taken,  no  reference  should  be  made  to  sex  or  color. 
The  future  good  of  the  negro  race  in  this  country  would  depend  on  the  education  of 
the  white  trash  of  the  South.  The  South  needs  Normal  Schools  to  teach  colored 
teachers  and  white  teachers  too.  While  the  fifty  thousand  teachers  needed  in  the 
South  are  training.  Northern  teachers  would  be  needed  as  missionaries. 

Mr.  Tilton,  of  Boston,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  He  said  that  educa- 
tional matters  must  be  managed  by  the  Southern  States  themselves  after  reconstruc- 
tion. He  believed  that  Congress  ought  to  confiscate  the  property  of  the  leading 
xebels  of  the  South,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  some  public  purpose. 

Alfred  Greenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  said  that  free  schools  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
for  men  of  all  colors,  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Government.  He  hoped 
the  Association  would  never  meet  without  looking  to  Washington  for  aid  in  this 
matter. 

Br.  Cruikshank,  of  Albany,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  end,  but  had  doubts  about 
the  means.  Normal  Schools  are  rather  the  growth  of  an  advanced  state  of  education. 
The  number  of  teachers  that  had  attended  the  Normal  School  in  Albany  had  been 
only  4,600  in  twenty  years,  of  whom  but  1,600  had  graduated,  and  only  600  are  now 
teaching  in  the  State.  He  then  spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  national  bureau  of  edu- 
cttion,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  statistics. 

Mr.  Bulkley,  of  Brooklyn,  said  we  ought  to  learn  from  the  action  of  religious 
l>odieB.  Some  were  in  favor  of  sending  highly-educated  ministers  to  the  South. 
Hiis  failed,  because  the  ministers  could  not  be  obtained,  nor  would  they  be  exactly 
■^ted  to  the  work.  The  result  was,  that  religious  men  and  women  went  as  colpor- 
^^lu^.  He  did  not  think  we  would  gain  by  memorializing  Congress  for  grants  for 
Normal  Schools.  It  is  visionary  to  ask  for  such  appropriations.  We  ought  to  go 
^^t  as  missionaries — missionaries  need  no  diplomas. 

^r.  Phelps  did  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  last  two  gentlemen.  He  spoke  at 
'^'^Sth  on  the  docility  of  black  children.  Where  are  the  skilled  missionaries  to 
*^  obtained  ?  He  knew  of  no  means  so  wftl  adapted  to  furnish  them  as  Normal 
ScHooU.  The  fault  in  New  York,  his  native  State,  was  in  not  having  more  Normal 
Scliools  to  furnish  her  26,000  teachers.  He  alluded  to  the  establishment  of  the  common 
■cHocls  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  by  the  side  of  the  church.  Other  colonies  did 
^^t  adopt  this  plan,  and  a  Governor  oiF  one  of  these  rejoiced  that  there  were  no  free 
schools  within  its  limits,  and  that  the  day  would  be  far  distant  when  they  should  be 
^tablifhed  on  the  soil  of  the  Sacred  Dominion,  Hence,  the  rebellion  and  its  evil 
^^cts.  The  National  Government  had  failed  in  not  having  nationalized  education 
^**»«  ago. 

^^T*  Hailman,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  said  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  disad- 
^^'^^age  of  slave  aristocracy  to  a  common  school  system,  but  we  should  keep  more 
^*^ly  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  He  was  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  only 
^  Pilose  States  that  would  establish  a  system  of  Normal  Schools,  embracing  one 
•^«Ocl  for  every  hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  inhabiunts.  Let  the  General 
V«>Vemment  assist  the  Sutes. 

'^'*  Hart  said  that  Congress,  in  the  grants,  might  reserve  certain  rights,  thus  giving 
*  ••Ind  of  unity  of  action  throughout  the  States. 

-^be  Secretary  was  then  called  to  the  Chair,  and  the  President  made  an  eloquent 
^^>«tl  in  behalf  of  Normal  Schools,  showing  how  the  teachers  sent  out  from  them 
^^^plioate  themselves  wherever  they  labor,  and  the  good  of  these  schools  is  £ar-reach- 
^S»  aod  must  not  be  estimated  by  the  bare  number  of  teachers  sent  out  by  them. 
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^^  UnBd-paptls,  greAt-grand-pupiU,  and  so  on»  must  be  pot  down  to  their  cndit. 
ygrmyl  Sdiools  in  the  South  need  not  at  first  be  of  the  high  standard  of  those  in  the 

Nesth. 

piiriM  mored  that  seren  memorialists,  representing  as  many  States,  be  appointed 
«D  BMBOialise  Congress. 

The  propriety  of  acting  in  connection  with  the  National  Teachers*  Assodation  was 
^,jq;c«ied  bj  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Khode  Island.  This  suggestion  was  discussed  by 
Fbelps,  White,  of  Chicago,  J.  F.  Stoddard,  of  New  York,  J.  B.  Thompson,  and  Uart; 
tone  being  in  favor  of  joint  action,  and  others  of  independent  action. 

Committee  on  Course  of  S^iM/y— Camp,  Hart,  Sheldon,  Phelps  and  Hagar. 

Memorial  Committee — Hart,  of  New  Jersey ;  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dick- 
uisoB,  of  Massachusetts  ;  Sheldon,  of  New  York ;  Welch,  of  Michigan  ;  Henkle,  of 
Ohio ;  and  Camp,  of  Connecticut. 

Adijoumed.  Kichard  Edwards,  President. 

W.  D.  IIbnxlb,  Secretary. 
Smkm  {Ohio)  Republican. 


Teachers  :  Bo  jou  know  how  much  good  yoa  can  do,  and  how  much  expense  you  can 
save  to  your  scholars  and  their  parents,  by  caring  for  the  children's  books  to  prevent  their 
destruction,  and  by  repairing  them  when  they  begin  to  fall  to  pieces  ?  Hilton's  Insoluble 
Cement  is  the  article  to  use  to  fasten  loose  leaves  or  to  re-bind  book^  when  the  covers  fall 
of.  They  can  thus  be  made  as  strong  as  new  with  very  little  expense.  Let  every  teacher 
keep  a  bottle  of  the  Cement  on  his  desk,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  the  district,  and 
apply  it  whenever  needed ;  remembering  that  a  stitch  in  time  saves,  etc.  Keeommend  to 
children  and  parents  to  do  the  same  thing  at  home,  and  so  do  much  good  aa  you  have 
opportunity.    (O'See  advertisement. 


Joseph  £.  Worcester,  LL.  D.,  comber  of  the  **  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lin- 
guage"  bearing  his  name,  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  27  th  of  October,  at  the 
age  of  81  years. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


ARTTHMETIO. 


1.  John  takes  2  ft  10  in.  at  a  step,  and  William  takes  2  ft.  6  in.  each  step.  How  far 
will  William  walk  while  John  is  walking  4|  miles,  if  John  takes  {  as  many  steps  as 
William  ?  Ana.  6  miles. 

2.  The  true  discount  of  a  sum  of  money  due  in  1  year,  4  months,  20  days,  is  $87.96; 
how  much  less  is  it  than  the  interest  on  the  debt  for  the  same  time  ?  Ana.  S7.33. 

3.  The  true  present  worth  of  a  sum  of  money  due  in  9  months  is  $849.875 ;  what  is  the 
interest  on  the  debt  for  2  years,  9  months,  10  days  ?  Ans.  |^14S.019. 

4.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  5  mos.  be  written  that  when  discounted  at  a 
bank,  money  enough  may  be  received  to  pay  for  5  shares  of  stock  at  an  advance  of  900 
per  cent.,  the  par  value  being  $100  ?  Ana.  $S,OA.SS. 
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5.  Get  the  difference  between  the  simple  and  the  compound  interest  of  $780.50  for  3 
years,  8  mos.,  24  days,  at  10  per  cent.  Ans.  $43.14. 

6.  What  must  be  my  asking  price  for  goods  costing  $5.40  per  yard,  that  I  may  fall  16} 
per  cent,  from  it  and  still  lose  but  11  and  one-ninth  per  cent,  on  the  cost  ?       Ans.  5.76. 

8.  A  merchant  sold  $2400  worth  of  goods,  one-half  the  sum  to  be  paid  in  6  months, 
one-third  of  it  in  8  months,  and  the  remainder  in  10  months.  What  is  the  worth  in  cash 
when  money  is  Talned  at  1|  per  cent,  a  month  ?  Ans.  $2,180. 

8.     10}  sq.  rds.  is  what  per  cent,  of  two  and  one-fifteenth  acres  ?  Ans.  3|. 

1 


9. 


15} 


.006} 


1 


11  1-9  Ans.  110}. 

10.  My  agent  gets  a  note  for  $840.  payable  in  6  months  discounted  at  a  bank,  and 
imvests  th«>  sum  received  in  cotton  at  50  cents  a  pound  after  deducting  his  commission  of 
1}  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  money.    How  many  bales  of  600  lbs.  each  did  he  purchase  ? 

An..  2,^ 


ICBNTAIi    AHITHMSTia 


[Fxom  the  "  ProgressiTe  InteUeetoal  ArittuMtic,"  published  by  Ivison,  Phimi^  k  Co.,  Nev  York.] 

1.  A  laborer  engaged  to  work  20  days,  on  condition  that  he  should  haye  12 
dimes  for  a  day's  labor,  and  pay  2  dimes  for  every  idle  day  for  board  ;  he  received  as 
many  dollars  as  he  worked  days ;  how  many  days  was  he  idle  ? 

2.  A  lad  inquiring  his  mother's  age,  his  father  replied,  •*  |  of  my  age  is  9  years 
more  than  six-sevenths  of  yonr  mother's,  and  the  sum  of  our  ages  is  72  yters."  How 
old  was  his  mother  i 

3.  A  rope  was  cut  into  3  pieces ;  the  first  piece  was  5  feet  long,  the  second  was 
ms  long  as  the  first  plus  }  of  the  third,  and  the  third  was  as  long  as  the  other  two ; 
nrhat  was  the  length  of  the  rope  ? 

4.  Hobart,  having  20  marbles  more  than  Dwight,  plays  with  him ;  Dwight  wins 
4  &•  many  as  he  had  at  first,  when  Hobart  has  }  as  many  left  as  he  commenced  with ; 
how  many  had  each  at  first  r 

5.  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  16  ;  if  4  be  taken  from  the  larger  and 
added  to  the  less,  2}  times  the  larger  will  equal  3  one- sixth  times  the  smaller ;  what 
are  the  numbers  ? 

6.  Jason  bought  a  watch,  and  had  $20  remaining ;  he  then  gave  2  times  the  cost 
of  the  watch  for  a  rifle,  and  had  one-seventh  of  his  money  left ;  what  did  the  rifle 
cost? 

7.  ^nd  the  ages  of  A,  B,  and  C,  by  knowing  that  Cs  age  at  A's  birth  was  5} 
times  B's,  and  now  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  A's  and  B's ;  also  that  if  A  were  now  3 
years  younger,  or  B  4  years  older,  A's  age  would  be  equal  to  |  of  B's. 

8.  Henry  saves  $5  while  John  saves  $7  ;  how  much  will  each  have  when  the  dil- 
iSsrence  between  what  each  has  saved  is  $30  r 

9.  B'a  fortune  is  1}  times  A's  ;  the  interest  of  }  of  A's  fortune  and  }  of  B's  fior  6 
jears,  at  6  per  cent.,  is  $600  ;  what  is  the  fortune  of  each  ? 

10.  A  drover  paid  $76  for  calves  and  sheep,  paying  $3  apiece  for  calves  and  $3 
far  abeep ;  he  sold  }  of  his  calves  and  two- fifths  of  his  sheep  for  $23,  and  in  so  doing 
loat  8  per  cent,  on  their  cost ;  how  many  of  each  did  he  purchase? 
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JUVENILE    lilTEBATUBE. 


It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  carefully  watched  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  that  it  is  not  only  economy  to  furnish  the  best  academic  cul- 
ture for  our  children,  but  that  it  is  wise  to  provide  the  means  of  rendering  this 
culture  useful  both  to  themselves  and  the  state.     Our  children  need  to  know  not 
merely  how  to  read  and  spell,  to  write  and  cipher,  to  gather  up,  by  detail,  facts  and 
principles  out  of  philosophy  and  chemistry,  grammar  and  logic,  by  mere  school  dril- 
ling ;  they  need  not  merely  to  acquire  the  ability  to  read  rhetorically,  they  need 
much  more  to  form  the  habit  of  reading  under itandingly.    Upon  this  depends  all 
future  growth.    Largely  educated  men  are  those,  and  only  those,  who  have  read 
habitually,  carefully,  understandingly,  thoroughly ;  who  have  day  by  day,  by  the 
power  of  a  strong  will,  often  under  discouragements  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  Iiid. 
their  intellects  side  by  side  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  and  made  them  their  own. 
Most  of  the  reading  of  our  children  in  the  schools  is  quite  different  from  anything 
which  would  be  likely  to  lead  to  this.     A  large  part  of  the  matter  of  many  of  oic^ 
school  reading  books  is  too  little  entertaining  and  quite  beyond  the  easy  comprehea^- 
sion  of  juvenile  minds,  and  because  of  this,  very  many  of  our  young  folks  acquire  t-^fc^ 
habit  of  dissociating  thought  from  reading  ^  a  habit,  which  if  continued,  will  effectuit-.'^iy 
preclude  all  future  progress  in  education,  and  will  be  very  likely  to  secure  a  i 
nent  distate  for  reading  at  all. 

What  we  have  long  needed  is  a  literature  adapted  to  young  minds  ;  a  lit4 
which,  while  it  shall  win  the  young  soul  by  the  simplicity  of  its  thought  st^^**" 
interest  it  by  the  naturalness,  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  its  nanatlve;  a        ^'^' 
erature  which  our  juveniles  shall  feel  to  be  theirs.    Its  characteristics  should       '**» 
purity  of  morals  and  taste,  elegance  as  well  as  simplicity  of  style,  appropriatcnes^i^^  "^ 
imagery  and  felicity  of  expression.    Its  main  aim  should  be  to  develop  and  in»-  -■?• 
orate  the  perceptive  powers,  by  presenting  such  imagery  of  thought  and  feeling  to '^-** 
young  mind  as  will  interest  and  delight,  as  well  as  instruct,  and  lead  to  the  habi^    ^ 
continuous  thinking.    Such  narratives  should  be  furnished  as  will  call  forth  C^ 
pleasurable  exercise  of  these  powers.     Children  are  easily  taught  to  do  that  habitnallj 
in  which  they  find  pleasure.    Besides,  whatever  affords  pleasure  in  the  reception  J' 
much  more  likely  to  secure  a  permanence  in  its  retention.    From  the  habitual  penual 
of  such  a  literature,  the  passage  would  be  easy  and  much  more  frequent  to  reacting 
requiring  more  maturity  of  intellect,  a  more  careful  and  continued  exercise  of  the 
understanding,  and  a  more  rigid  analysis. 

We  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields,  of  Boston,  have  under- 
taken to  supply  a  deficiency  so  much  felt,  by  the  issue  of  their  juvenile  periodical, 
entitled,  ••Our  Young  Folks."  We  also  congratulate  them  upon  the  success  of 
their  iindertaking,  and  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  we  heartily  commend  it  to  all  the 
children  of  the  land.  Its  narratives  are  entertaining,  its  counsels  are  jadicioas,*^itt 
instructions  are  useful,  its  illustrations  pertinent,  and  its  enigma»  and  rebuses  dark 
enough  for  the  brisk  exercise  of  juvenile  wits.  Its  object  is  announced  to  be  to  fur- 
nish a  periodical  so  pure  and  just  in  sentiment,  and  so  attractive  in  style  at  to  foster 
a  taste  for  whatever  is  excellent  in  literature,  and  so  artistic  in  illustration  as  to  cul- 
tivate a  proper  appreciation  of  whatever  is  true  in  art,  and  thus  to  seeuie  for  our 
children  a  love  and  a  habit  of  continued  and  critical  reading.  c 


[E  ATTENTION  OF  TEACHERS 

Is  respectfully  directed  to  the  New  Periodical  for  Boys  and  Girls,  entitled 

^mr  Young  Folks, 


-AN- 


LVSTMni  JmRIll  MIIMIRB. 


is  Magazipe,  begun  in  January,  1865,  has  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  Juvenile 
iicals.  Acting  upon  the  belief  that  children  were  entitled  to  the  best  literature 
ould  be  furnished  them,  the  publishers  of  Oub  Young  Folks  have,  at  great  expense, 
;d  for  the  magazine  a  list  of  contributors  comprising  many  of  the  best  writers  in 
ica.  They  have  also  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  the  department  of  Illust&a- 
,  giving  each  month  new  and  original  drawings  by  the  best  artists.  The  resnlt 
?en  such  as  was  anticipated,  the  magazine  having  proved  a  success  from  the  first, 
aving  reached  in  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  a  circulation  of  Forty-Jive  Thou* 
Copies.  The  press  throughout  the  country  has  been  unanimous  in  its  praise. 
Inent  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  leading  educators,  in  all  quarters,  have 
sed  the  magazine  fully  and  without  reserve.  The  publishers,  encouraged  by  this 
jring  reception,  are  disposed  to  use  all  poss'ible  means,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
ise  to  maintain  the  high  literary  and  artistic  character  which  the  magazine  his 
iy  gained ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  advance  it  still  higher.  They  will  aim  to 
ish  it  permanently  as  the 

Best  Jnvenile  Magazine  in  the  English  Language, 

le  publishers  desire  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  extending  the  circnla- 
f  Our  Young  Folks.  The  testimonials  received  by  them  from  high  educational 
rities  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  magazine  may  be  made  a  mosi  valuable  agent 
education  of  youth.  With  that  view,  they  invite  all  teachers  to  examine  it,  and 
ver  its  scope  and  purpose  are  approved,  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation.  The 
ness  of  the  magazine  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  household,  and  the  pub- 
s  feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  almost  universally 
)y  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

achers  sending  ten  cents,  (one-half  the  retail  price,)  will  receive  a  number  for 
[nation,  accompanied  with  a  circular  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
cine,  together  with  the  inducements  offered  to  teachers  to  form  clubs  among  their 


TERMS  OF  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

3LB  Subscriptions.— Two  Dollars- a  year.    Single  Numbers,  Twenty  C^nts. 
BS.— Three  Copies  for  Five  Dollars ;  Five  Copies  for  Eight  Dollars ;  Ten  Copies  for 
a  Dollars ;  Twenty  Copies  for  Thirty  Dollars ;  and  an  extra  copy  gratU  to  the  per- 
rnning  the  Club  of  Twenty. 
ress  the  Publishers, 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS, 

124  Trenwttt  iS^reet^  Boston, 
u  4 


gmat  dibcotsrt!  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  DISCOVERT! 

INSOLUBLE  CEMENT 

Is  of  more  general  practical  utility  than  any  invention  now  before 
the  public.  It  has  been  thorougnly  tested  during  the  last  two 
years  by  practical  men,  and  pronounced  by  all  to  be 

Superior  to  any  Adhesive  Preparation  Known 


Applicable  to  the  Use- 
ful Arts. 


A  new  thing. 


Itf  Combination. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers. 


Jewelers. 


Families. 


Schools. 


It  is  a  Liquid. 


Bemember. 


Finis. 


HILTON'S  INSOLUBLE  CEMENT 

Is  a  new  thing,  and  the  rosult  of  years  of  study  ;  its  combination 
is  on 

Scientific    I^rinciples, 

And  under  no  circumstances  or  change  of  temperature,  will  i\. 
become  corrupt  or  emit  anjr  offensive  smell. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE 

Manufacturers,  using  Machines,  will  find  it  the  best  article  kn(^  ^^«r 
for  Cementing  the  Channels,  as  it  works  without  delay,  is  -sei.^ 
affected  by  any  change  of  temperature. 

.  JEWELERS 

Will  find  it  sufficiently  adhesive  for  their  use,  as  has  been  pro^^^* 


IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO   LEATHi 

And  we  claim  as  an  especial  merit,  that  it  sticks  Patches  i 
Linings  to  Boots  and  Shoes  sufficiently  strong  without  stitchin 

It  IS  also  recommended  to  Teachers  and  Scholars  for 
BE-BINDING  AND  BEPAIBING  OLD  BOO! 

IT   le   TUB   ONTCj^ST 

LIQUID    CEMENT    EXTANT 

That  is  a  sure  thing  for  mending 

FURNITURE,  CROCKERY,  TOYS,  BONE#< 
IVORY, 

And  articles  of  Household  use. 
aDaaOcB>iai»Q9     aoaacsaTiBiiUDa^     Cfl^^raQa^nnO 

Is  in  a  liquid  form  and  as  easily  applied  as  paste. 
aDtiaO(Siai»Q9       2XaQLQ9CB>aT3QUDa^        (aP<»XSai^aDiO 

Is  insoluble  in  water  or  oil. 
XSXaaOd^oa^fia     lXaaQ9c»a«il2Da^     QBP<»xsai^xniO 

Adheres  oily  substances.  - 

Supplied  in  Family  or  Manufacturers'  Packages  from  two  ouncei 
to  one  hundred  pounds. 

HILTON  BROS.  &  CO., 

\  PROPBIETOBS 

CB.OVIDEN0B,  B.  I. 


If  your  BLACKBOARDS  are  not  in  good  condition,  ]roa  cannot  do  better  than  have 
them  re-coated  with 

MUNGEE'S 

EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 


This  surface  has  stood  the  test  of  seven  teabs'  use,  with  entire  satisfaction.  It  can  be 
applied  to  any  smooth  surface,  and  is  especially  useful  in  renovating  old  blackboards.  It 
^*  much  more  economical  than  common  paint,  because  it  does  not  need  renewing. 

It  is  securely  put  up  in  air-tight  cans,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by 
•xpress. 

When  it  is  wished,  we  send  workmen  to  apply  the  slating,  and  warratU  a  surface  not 
•^passed  by  any  blackboard  in  use. 

ID*  Teachers  will  please  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating 
known  by  other  names,  or  manufactured  bv  other  persons.  For  this,  like  every  other 
'^^Uy  excellent  article,  has  its  imitations,  ^ut  no  other  slating  can  produce  Ihe perfectly 
*»Wfthblack  tUUe  turface  of  the  EUREKA. 

Pi    n  I^I^IOBSr 

f^Qt Cans,  each.. ••••.•• ••••..••••«.••• •••••••••••••.•••••••••••••  a^l.Tfi 

^""ar t  .•••.•*■••.•••••>.••••.•.•••••••••.•••••••.•••••••.•••••.•••.•••••  ^omWj 

jBlackboards  in  frames,  per  square  foot 66 

^^d  Blackboards  Slated,  per  square  foot 10 

'^ll  Blackboards  en  cloth,  per  square  foot 66 

*Oae  quart  is  sufficient ao  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface. 

English  and  Classical  High  School, 
y  Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1865. 

**•  H.  J.  Griswold: 

ii^'^  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Hunger's  Eureka  Slating,  in  February  last,  are 

IlA       excellent.    We  have  never  seen  better  boards  than  these.    The  surface  is  fine,  soft, 

*°«  six^ooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  black,  with  no  reflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 

7°i?  Your  assurance  that,  after  a  few  week's  use,  they  would  erase  with  perfect  ease,  is 

vJ  ''^^rified. 

Z*'^®  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  blackboards  to  all  who  are  interested,  and  hope 
jour  slsiting  may  be  applied  to  every  blackboard  in  the  State. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  MiiwBY  &  Gopp. 

^g.  South  Boston,  May  3,  1865. 

«ga^^  liave  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
^^^>  ^nd  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Matter  Bigelow  Grammar  School, 
J  Boston,  May  1,  1865. 

^^^^  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction,  when 
r'^f^^^ly  applied.  John  D.  Fhilbbicx.  Supt.  Public  Schools, 

^  Cambridge.  Oct.  21,  1865. 

^  H\<^nth  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Griswold  applied  the  Eureka  Slating  to  all  the  blackboards  in 
^        i^^^h  School-house,  on  which  we  had  tried  Pierce's  slating  for  a  year.    I  am  happy  to 
^.«iat  we  note  have  the  best  blackboards  I  hate  ever  seen.    They  are  perfect  in  every 
Ai?^^*  quality ;  being  black,  smooth,  hard,  and  e€uily  cleaned. 

All  our  teachers  are  much  pleased  with  the  change;  and  I  most  heartily  commend  your 
sVatiiig  to  nil  in  ^ant  of  a  really  good  blackboard. 

Truly  yours,  William  J.  Rolfe,  Master  of  High  School. 

From  A.  J.  Nutter,  Principal  Mi.  Vernon  School,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. : 
^or  Sir ;— By  an  advertisement  in  the  Mofsachusetts  Teacher,  I  learn  that  yon  are 
Agent  for  Munger's  Slated  Goods ;  and  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  using  his  blackboard 
in  my  school-room  for  more  than  three  years,  with  perfectly  sati^ctory  results,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I,  though  unsolicited,  bear  testimonjr  to  its  good  qualities.  It  has  steadilr 
improred  by  use,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  promisea, 
or  the  most  sanguine  of  us  expected.  Indeed  it  is,  as  my  assistant  teacher  said  of  it  a  few 
dayi  since,  .'*  ^nooc^  enough." 

A  Sample  will  h^  Applied  to  any  Board,  Free  of  Costy  by 

H.  J.  GRISWOLD, 

Office,  in  Boston,  ^-ith  C.  G.  COOKE,  87  &  39  BratUe  St. 

fo  whose  care  all  correspondence  should  be  addressed.  07  Aobnts  waxtid. 


TXBMB    CASH. 


IS^S* 


S.    R.    UEBmO'S 


OATALOGUE   OF   STANDABD   EDUOATIOirAL   W0BE8,   FOB   THE 
STUDT   OF   FOBEIOn  LANOUAOES. 


OTTO'S  FRENCH  CONTERSATION  GRAMMAR. 
Revimd  by  Feudin and  BdCHSR,  Instructor  in 
French  at  Hanrard  College.    12mo,  cloth.    61*75. 

Est  to  the  abore.    90  cents. 

L'SISTOIRB  DE  FRANCE.  Par  M.  LaxA 
Fleury.    16mo,  cloth.    tl.60. 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER.  By  Mad.  M. 
GlOERT.    12mo,  boards.    40  cents 

LUCIE:  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSA- 
TIONS.   I'jno.  cloth,    90  cenU. 

LS  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.  Par  Madame 
FOA.    12mo,  cloth.    90  cents. 


jFrnxcfj. 

SADLER ;  COURS  DE  TER8I0NS ;   or,  ExrrriK? 

for  Tnmslating  Ensllsh  Into  French.    Annotated 

and  rsTised  by  Prof  Gillette.    IGmo.    S1-2&. 
L'INSTRUCTEUR  DE  L»EN*FANCE-    (AflmtlUx* 

for  Children.)  By  L.  Bokcoeur.  12mo,elo^h.90c. 
LE  CLOS-POMMIER.      Par  AX£d£x  Achard. 

12mo,  cloth.    00  cents. 
NEW    YEAR'S    DAY    (with    Tocabnlarr).      For 

translation  into  French.    IGmo.    80  cents. 
Kev  to  the  aboTc.    25  cents. 
LE  ROMAN    D'UN   JEUNE    HOMME    PAITV'RE. 

Par  0.  Feuillkt.    #1.25. 


iHoTJcm  Jrencfj  Comctiica. 


LE  TILLAGE.    26  cents. 
LA  CAGNOTTS.    40  cents. 
LES  FEMMES  QUI  PLEURENT.     25  cents. 
LES    PETITES    MISERES     DE    LA    VIS    HU- 
MAINE.    25  cents. 


LA  NIAI8E  DE  SAINT  FLOUIL     25 

WITH  VUCABULARIKS. 

TROIS  PKOVERBES.    90  cents. 

VALERIE.    80  cents. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES.    aO  cents. 


)PIas0  for  (fTfitUiren,  toit^  Focabulartcs. 

LA  YIEILLSCOUSINE;  LES  RICOCHETS.  25  cts.   ;   LA  PETITE  MAMAN;    LE  BRACELET.    25cts. 

LA   LOTTERIE   DE   FRANCFORT ;    LA  JEUNE 
SAY  ANTE.    25  cento. 


LE     TESTAMENT     DE     MADAME    PATURAL; 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CYR.    25  cents. 


College  Series  of  fHobem  Jrencfi  ^piajg. 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinaio)  Bocher.    12mo,  paper. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR.    80  cento. 

LA  BATAILLE  DE  DAMES.    40  cento. 

LA  MAISON  DE  PENARY  AN.     40  cento 

LA  POUDRE  AUX  YEUX.    40  cento. 

LES  PETITS  OISEAUX.    40  cento. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGUERE.    40  cuito. 

Oemtan, 

OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR. 

By  Dr.  E.  Oti*o.  7th  revised  ed.  l2mo,  cloth.  92. 
KsY  TO  Otto's  German  Grammar.  90  cento. 
GERMAN  MANUAL.   By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.    12mo, 

cloth.    90  cents. 
DIE  IRRLICUTER.    EinMiLrchen.    12mo.    eOcto. 
VERGISSMEINNICHT.      Von     PuTLITZ.       With 

English  Notes.    12mo.    40  cento. 
RABBI  ATA.  — DAS  MAEDCIIEN  VON  TIU5PPI. 

Zwei  NoTcllcn  ron  Paul  IIuyse.  12mo.  85 cu. 
IMHENSEE.     NoTelle  von   Th.    Storm.     With 

EngUsh  Notes.    12mo.    40cto. 
UNDINE.      Ein    MJrchen  %)n    Ds    La    Mottb 

FouQUA.    With  Vocabulary.    50  cento. 

Italian 

L.  B.  CUORE.   Italian  Grammar.   Cloth.  ^. 

EXSROISES  TO  CUORS'8  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 

iWi0ceIIaneou0. 

Dictation    Exeroibkh. 


LE  ROMAN 

40  cento. 
LES  DOIGTS  DE  FEE. 


D'UX   JEUNE    HOMMS   PAUTRS. 

40  cents. 


COLLEGE  SERIES,  Vol.  I.  La  Joir  Fait  Peub; 
La  Bataillb  DE  Dames;  La  Maisox  de 
Penary  an;  La  Poudre  aux  Tkux.  12mo, 
cloth.    91.50. 


GOETHE.    Faust.    With  English  Notes.    Cloth. 

81.26. 
GOETHE.       IPHIOBNIB   AUF   TaubVS.       WUCx 

English  Notes.    40  cento. 
SCHILLER      WiLUELM   TxLL.       With    Eugtii^^h 

Notes.    Cloth.    90  cento. 

SCHILLER.       Wallenstkin.        With     Ecjrlbh 
Notes.    Cloth.    81.50. 

EINER  MUSS  HEIRATHEN;  and  SIGENSINN. 

40  cento. 

KOTZEBUE.     Dbr  Geradk  Wbo  dxr  Bk^ti;. 
With  English  Notes.    80  cents. 

GOERNER.      ENGLI8CH,  RIN  LUSTSFIKL.     With 
EngUsh  Notes.    40  cento. 


Key  to  Chore's  Itallajt  GxAmiAit. 

Exercises.    90  cts. 


SEWELL.     ENOLisn 

In  cloth.    90  cento. 
DR.  RIMMER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN. 

thirty-six  Plates.    88.00. 


With 


SIX  CHILDREN'S  STORIES,  In  Olmo.  WiixiES 
Vacation,  2  toIs.  ;  Downey  avd  bxr  Kit- 
tens; Lost  Baby;  Dick  Lkb;  Ltttlb 
CuiMNEY  Sweeper  (in  box).  eOets.  Cloih,C^l. 


^r  These  series  ivill  be  continued  by  selecting  such  works  of  the  best  authon  as  are  aoitable  for 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  private  reading. 

Besides  his  own  series,  Mr.  Urbino  keeps  on  hand  a  large  stock  of  imported  School  mkI  MisocUaiieoiis 
Books. 


8.  B.  URBnrO,  13,  Sohodl  Street,  Boeten. 


"^xasptks  0f  t\t  Scientific  l^mericp. 

A  New  Volume  of  which  commenced  July  1, 1865. 

This  Taluable  journal  has  been  published  nineteen  years,  and  during  all  that  time  it  has 
been  the  firm  and  steady  advocate  of  the  interests  of  the  Inventor,  Mechanic,  Manufao- 
torer  and  Farmers,  and  the  faithful  chronicler  of  the  PROGRESS  OF  ART,  SCIENCE 
AND  INDUSTRY. 

The  Scientific  Amsbican  is  the  largest,  the  only  reliable  and-most  widely-circulalj^d 
joamal  of  the  kind  now  published  in  the  United  States.  It  has  witnessed  the  beginning  and 
|Frofwth  of  nearly  all  the  great  inventions  and  discoveries  of  the  day,  moi>t  of  which  have  been 
Slaatrated  and  described  in  its  columns.  It  also  contains  a  Wkbklt  Official  List  of 
AI.I.  TBK  Patbnt  Claims,  a  feature  of  great  value  to  all  Inventors  and  Patentees.  In 
the  MECHANICAL  DEPARTMENT  a  full  account  of  all  improvements  in  machinery 
will  be  given.  Also,  practical  articles  upon  the  various  Tools  used  in  Workshops  and 
Manufactories. 

HOUSEHOLD  AND  FARM  IMPLEMENTS  ;  this  latter  department  being  very  AiU 
and  of  great  value  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners ;  articles  embracing  every  department  of 
Popular  Science,  which  everybody  can  understand. 

STEAM  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  will  continue  to  receive  careful 
attention,  and  all  experiments  and  practical  results  will  be  fully  recorded. 

The  Scientific  American  is  published  once  a  week,  in  convenient  form  for  binding, 
and  each  number  contains  aiaeteen  popes  of  useful  reading  matter,  illustrated  with 
NUMEROUS  SPLENDID  ENGRAVINGS  of  all  the  latest  and  best  inventions  of  the 
da  J.  Ever^  number  contains  from  five  to  ten  oriainal  engravings  of  mechanical  inven- 
tions, relating  to  every  department  of  the  arts.  These  engravings  are  executed  by  artists 
specially  employed  on  the  paper,  and  are  universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to  any- 
thinic  of  the  kind  produced  in  this  country. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.— Per  annum,  $3  00 ;  six  months,  $1.50  j  four  months, 
01.00.    To  clubs  of  ten  or  more  the  subscription  price  is  $2.50  per  annum. 

This  year's  number  contains  several  hundred  superb  engravings ;  also,  reliable  practical 
recii>e8,  useful  in  every  shop  and  household.  Two  volumes  each  year,  416  pages  •— total, 
832  pages.    Sfbcimkn  Copies  Sent  Free.    Address, 

MUNN  *  CO.,  Fublishen,  No.  37  Park  Bow,  New  Tork  City. 


ISrO^V^       B.EA.DYI 
NATURALHISTORY. 

ooo 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 


3d|ool0,  €Q\\tzt%,  antr  ^t  (Sfennal  iteatrer. 

SANBORN  TENNEY,  A.  M., 

Author  of  **  Geology,  etc.."  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Yassar  Female  College. 

niuBtrated  with  over  Five  hundred  Engravings. 

In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  full  description  of  the  Quadni- 
peds.  Insects,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Shells,  &c«,  of  North  America,  and  especially  of  those 
appertaining  to  our  own  country.  As  a  complete  Manual  of  **  Zoology,*'  it  Is  believed 
that  this  volume  surpasses  any  yet  publishea.  The  illustrations  are  on  **  a  scale,"  and 
engraved  in  the  very  best  style. 

119*  Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  JExaminatiofi,  prepaid  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  124  Grand  Street,  New  York, 
odt 


t.  &  fi.  T.  ANTHONY  ft  CO.. 
^.annfaotareis  of  Photoi^aphic  Materialfli 

WHIILKM4LB    AKI>    KkTAlU 

601  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

In  NiMiiiuii  luour  iiMin  bit«ln«u  of  I'llOTOiiRAl'liK    AA» 

1"KI;IAI-S.  wvArr  n«Hil>|iinrl«-ra  tnr  tht  l«illti«»iii<,  vi*. 

fiicreo»co;)8i  and  Stereosoopio  Views. 
VIEWS  OF  IHKWA^, 

()h>«fiir<i  %l  gretH  fspcOM  miil  loniiinit  n  nmipUU 
rMoT«^iRArillC  lllirroKY  umiKiiKKAT  UNION  «\»\TWf 

Bail  Han.  Dutch  Gap, 

\  orkiownt  Pontoon  Trains. 

Oettyaburgb,  Hanover  Junction. 

Fair  Oaks,  Lookout  Mountaiiii 

f  avage  Station,  Chickahominy, 

Fn  dencksburgh,  City  Point. 

Fairfax,  Nashville, 

Jtichmond,  Petersburgh, 

i''eep  Bottom,  Belle  Plain, 

Monitors,  Chattanooga, 

Fort  Morgan,  Atlanta, 

Charleston,  Hobili, 

riorida.  Strawberry  Plains« 
ftc.      &c. 

AiiicrUan  Hiici  Kntvifcn  CIUm  and  L«na«c»|>«>,  tironpa.  SUtaa 
rv.  Ar..  &•-.  Alio.  Kovolvlns  Surcfwcnpca,  for  public  or  privaM 
•xn<l-iil..n     Our  CMUlogiM  will  b«  MUt  tn  any  addr«M  oo  fMalpI 

Photographic  Albums. 

W«  wpi-«>  ihe  tint  to  inlruttor*  th«««  Into  tht  UniUMl  SUtw 
Mill  w*  iin;i.;fiwtur«  ImnifnM  quantlDa*  In  $cr*t  varietv,  rani;«> 
lii)t  t"  j-ri.v  lr.)iii  .VJ  re«u  lo  $.VL  «:h:r  ALBUMS  h«»«  lh«  r«ptf- 
fnll  HI  ir  >.<'inir»ii|ierior  in  tMt^'tity  anil  durability  to  nbv  otb«r.— 
1  b.'v  *in  '•  •  M'lii  liy  idhII.  Fltl£k.on  riKeipl  of  prior. 

£sy"nXE  ALIIUMS  MADE  T<>  OK(>KK.,.>g^ 

Thd  Trade  will  find  our  Albumt  tae  most 
Sa'.e.ible  they  can  buy. 

CAKI)    rHOH MJUAl'HS. 

U«r  CdUloifii*' n-'v*- ,.|.hr »•-.'.  .twr  Five  THoraAiin  dlflVtrtnl 
■iiliiM'U  (!••  u liu-.i  u.i-lUii.:i.  Ill*  loiitiii.iaily  bolii];  :niul«>)  of  Kak 
Deiii  AnvTi.  tiiH.  .\!  ■  .  \  </     iiif .  II 

liH*  Maj-tit-n*  1  -    '  ioi!  ;     IS  fiS'i St4t««ni«D, 

1i»»  Brijj    •*  -  '»  .ii..«i    i  l.o-«.     •  (<H>  «rine% 

V*5 C\'lrtnci»,  :•  N.I  •>  ->rt1'r4-4,     l^fr  A'lthort, 

4ti  Artt«li»  I.'  »tM:o,  :>4M'rou<in«>nt  WomM. 

:l,-.»i  C..>iiM  of  Workt  of  An, 
InrladlnK    rfpn<-l  i>'>.i  :m    >t    t ho  moat   p«l«bnil«d    Kn|rrav(aK«, 
rtinti.nc*.   S-.atu«a.    Ar.     (?ttal<)|;<i«w  umi  on  rac^ipt  o?  SMmtL 
An  .irdaM-  for  (>ii(*  P»i«n   PiviiirM  fVu.ii  our  TaUKifrua,  will  M 
flllM  oil  iiNH:l|>t  of  $!»'•.  Kill!  MUt  by  mail,  rsia. 

l*h'itui;raphfr«  and  .ahct-t  .•r.laraiK  i:<hmI«  C  O.  D.,  will  platM 
ratnit  iwriiivhv,-  \irftti.  «(  ili«  ani'tunt  with  Uielr  itrlor. 

iir  riia  priMa  auu  4>uuiijr  «f  vur  Kuwda  uauol  6iil  K»  aalia^. 


■WOBOESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  language  as  it 
ritten  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day-— ^by  scholars  and  literary 
It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 


Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th« 
Snglish  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C.  C  Felton,  late  President  of  Ilarvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors.^- TF.  Whewell,  D.  D.,  Mcuier 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thoe.  Hill,  Pretident 
of  Harvard  College. 

80  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  S         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  pa?t,  into  the 
pablic  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  neier  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

O*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publiahen, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


S  ABTGENT'  S 

ENTIBELY  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS 

AND 

PRONOUNCIN&   SPELLER, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANG! 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  Ma.  Epes  Saboeant  in  his  tpeeiaUy  of  p 
paring  School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him;  and 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  niw  and  improved  Series  of  Readers, 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improyementa  which  em 
stant  consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggestied,  are  included. 

nS*"  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Be 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  ^ 
Cheapest,  ever  puUished. 

Mr.  Sargent's  long  experience,  careful  Bcholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man, « 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  w\m 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  infl 
est  of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

O"  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extenC 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labfl 
in  selection ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportiJ 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  ElocntionarT  Int^ 
duction  embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Reading  Letso 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  fob  the  times  and  up  witk  the  tikes— far  in  advanese 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Spiiiller, 

With  a  New  and  Improved  System  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroaghness  Si^ 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciationy 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classifleatioB, 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

ID*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Beade^ 
and  Speller,  with  a  Tiew  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  ffnUia  on  application  to  tV 
PttbU»h0r. 

JOHN  L.  &EOB;£I,\^'^^^^^^'k^^^> Boston. 


<ciiipo3rtant  Text-Books  foi;  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 

PUBLISHED    BY   OBOSBT   *    AUTSWOBTH, 

Succettors  to  CaosBT  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

i^'^    C^X^EEK  SERIES  OP  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
g]!**' ^^«  in  Dartmouth  Collejje.     Greek  Grammar,  price  $1.75;   Greek  Lessons,  price 
JSSj^^'^^'t  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  $1-25 ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
^  VK.R:t»ARAT(»RY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neeetaa- 
jy  "^^x  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
'-'••^i'ra  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.     By  J.  H.  Anson.  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
^|_JtK  «  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.*    12mo.    Price,  $2.50. 
X>K>^t^     XESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods, 
^^y  Oyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  l^l.OO. 
BBNS:aAWS  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
^*  ^^.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 

m       ^  ^^^CTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 
^-^.-^        ,---SC.  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  Tolume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    AI.75. 
}^'=^       ^=*^.Kt,X.ECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  WaterTille  Col- 
le.Me,    gl.25. 

ISH  ANALYSIS.    ConUinins  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
«^^«ition.    By  Edward  P.  Bates.  A.  M.     Price  62  cents. 

^" WEEK'S  GR.\MMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents ; 
•p,vJCoinmon  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
^'^CATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors, 
printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
T^3t  John  Wilson.    Price  $1.25. 

ij? WEK'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen.  $200. 
/J'yER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cenU. 
*'^X>REYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 

^'^NA^STIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 
|kw    )Prineipal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
•^X-HMENTS  of  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulatlon, 
mud  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
-»»  ^    S.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cenU. 

''^-A.^JAFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

Books.     Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

lay  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 

Academy. 

.j^ Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj — 

'^X^Sb  ochool  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Anth- 

^et.ic.  etc,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 

-BaiDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  ReciUtion  Card. 

^A.YSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF   PENMANSHIP 

Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series; 

^th  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 

style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 

"Flail  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 

*^^'P<liQg  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     it  is  to  this 

^^■'ics,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 

na«  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 

'^*»*J^le  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 

thefr  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 

'TK  ^  **™*.»  *•  >^  *?  found  capable  of  improvement. 

in?  lis 

Rr»ded  ,^ , ^^„ . ^ ^_^, 

?l^**«t  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  oSUoue  Linet,  lot  teaching*^the'  pupil  the  proper 
Dn£*  ***  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachertt  containing  a  full  statement  of  Payson, 
onvi*****  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of.  teaching.  4.  Writinff  Tablets^  a  new  and 
ffina.1  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
,ljl '^*1  olass-teaching.    5.  A  Sytiem  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 

•Ju*  ^*^  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  wrttten  form, 
jj  t|J^^   sattention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
ba^^^     Knost  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
%  ^•jj««rea  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union, 

♦      Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 
_^:^^OSBT  A  AIN8WOBTH,  Fubliahers,  U7  Washinffton  Street,  Boiton. 
^-^^  '^  Complete  List  of  cor  School  and  Miscellaneoiu  Books  tutTL\sh«^  \t  t^^V^^^^'^'K* 


Boston,  Nov.  25, 1864. 
Jabtbb  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Eaton's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  According 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  heretofore 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  unusual  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Treatise 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  practical  appUcation.  Neither  too  abstruce  nor  too 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community.  Ii% 
deed,  it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  Dis- 
trict and  Grammar  Schools.  Its  rules,  problems,  explanations,  and 
arrangement  of  topics,  are  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  learner  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  should 
ever  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch. 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  rare 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  leading  books 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no  equal. 
Clearly  surpassing  all  its  predecessors^  it  stands  withotU  a  rival. 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  mathematical  ^ 
genius,  guided  and  instructed  by  the  largest  experience  in  pracdcaLA 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its  plan  ^ 
and  is  happily  adapted  to  lead  t^e  young  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  thi 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  de 
oping  true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory  wiC — I 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Sdm^^i 


inr  Copies  of  Eaton's  Abithmbtics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committoet  for 
nation,  with  reference  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed  : 

Primary,  6  cents.    Intellectual,  10  cents.    Common  School,  and  High  School,  SO 
each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTOK. 


GUTOT'S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Ma 


FOR   SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

Map  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

"    South  America 6  60 

"  The  World,  (Merc.  Projec),  ..12  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

"    Asia 10  00 

"    Africa 6  50 

"    Central  Europe 8  60 

"    Oceanica. ; 6  00 


Classical  Maps. 

•^Cap  of  the  Roman  Emphre $16  00 

"     Ancient  Greece 15  00 

**     Italia. 16  00 

**      CSty  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

*  •      The  Ancient  City  of  Athens .      2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States ft 

"  North  America 4 

"  South  America 8 

"  Europe 4 

"  Asia 6 

"  Africa ; 4  . 

**  Oceanica 6  ( 

"  the  Hemispheres 7  £ 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  ^ 

"  North  America J 

**  South  America... 

"  Central  Europe... 

"  Asia 

**  Africa 

"  Europe 

**  The  World 

"  Oceanica 


$15  peraet 


-Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3X  C5an 
"®  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

^y  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  pUiteaus,  mountahis,  valleys,  riyerf^ 
•^^"^^^cies,  in  fact  all* the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  deariyand 
^'^^c&tlfully  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  etc. 


TE8TIMQNI1AL  FRQM  PRQiFESSi^R  AQASSIZ. 

^Vom  what  I  know  of  Profl  Quyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  hare  no  hedtation  in  saying 
^^^  "both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  inmmparably  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  Und 
^*^^^  lar  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
^Wcli,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
^^  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
^  ^o  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
^^^v*  geographer  living  understands  the  relations  0/ the  physical /sature  of  our  earth  so  well,  or  hums 
*^  <o  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof,  Guyot, 

L.  AQAS8IZ. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  27th,  1865. 

Ik  press.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Profl  Quyot's  Series  of 
^^^ographies. 

CHABLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


'  Send  for  Circular  with  full  description. 


THE   IMPHO^EX) 

'§x^xmxk  Series  0f  fet-§00ks. 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 


THE  PROGRESSrrE  PRIMER.   (Newly  Illustrated) 64  Pages, 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  lUustrated) 112  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     "  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INlnRMEDIATE  READER,  (Entirely  New) 256  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   (Newly  Illustrated) 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,   (Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTfi  READER,  (Old  Edition) 504  «* 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed'n.lBS  " 
\CT  Persons  ordering  the  Spelleb  nvill  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook*s  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  having  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  pages  of  nev?  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revised,  etdarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  havip^  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varit  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selectioos, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes  ;  in  its  happy  aaapUtion  to  all  schools  reqairio^ 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Seledi<mt,M 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  nsn- 
ber  to  the  series  furnishes  additional  readiAg  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearlv  all  the  pieces  are  tiew,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  wxitten 
expressly  for  this  booK. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received'  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  t 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  mggct* 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  andbsttn 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  Bttonl  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  fkcti,tnthit 
and  sentimenU  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspin* 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NBW| 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,M  well  as  the  btst,  in  the  mar'keU 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  iMPaoTED  EDITION  OF  THE  Proo&essite  Sebies  OF  Text-Booke,  as  it  can  be  nied 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
sive Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text* 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  malting,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  EfuBland,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  anthors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

inr  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READBR. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Boston. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET. 

Consturdh/  on  Hand  and  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices^ 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND ; 

MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS. 

Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New, 


BoisrisrEY's 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 


oOo- 


The  manufacturer,  after  years  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL 

WRITING  INK  to  the  pubUc  generally  aa  a  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

and  feels  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  establish  it  per- 
manently in  their  estimation.     It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

Firiit.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Second.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 

USED. 
Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
Fourth.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifih.      IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 
nse. 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOB  BHOSE  ISLAND. 


OLDEST  ANi)  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 
AGENCY, 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


a-S£TSXij^Xj    J^a•s3^Ta?    for 
PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS   AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Loweat  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

DE4.LBB  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

IlTery  Deioription  of  BOOK-BINDING  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOKS  ICAN- 
UFAOTUBED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  aboye  can  always  be  fonnd  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

IPerfumers^  ^oaps,  Eoilet  Articles,  iGticf;  iFancs  (SfooM 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 


BY 


N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


ROSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  DfK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


<!Efreatls  Superior  to  ans  Snft^aSell  ^txttofoxt  SSsetr. 


XT'  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  infonnation  forwarded,  on  application,  bj  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Brer  J  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  maj  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  the  BeTere  Houee,)  BOSTON*  MAB8. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  Author  of  the  ''Golden  Wreath"  "Earp  of  Judah,"  ^e. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

CONTAININQ 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  ATTRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^tkxil  '§u\xt\  IP^pIar  ^mp. 


This  New  Book  will  be  found  superior  to  all  similar  works,  in  many  poinU  enentUl  to 
its  success  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
the  Young.    The  Elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children, 

The  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sung  through  a  dozen  booka— but 

0et0  antr  ^parftUng,  Sltraptetr  to  all  Occasions  antr  9llifir 
twitlj  tJje  Spirit  of  t|je  Eimeisf* 

A  large  number  of  these  have  been  written  expressly  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  art 
equally  good,  fresh  and  attractive,  and  though  comprising  many  which  on  aceoont  of  thw 
popularity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  include,  also,  ye^y  many 

Compositians  never  before  Pvhlished  and  not  to  he  Fornid  in  onjr 

other  Book, 

All  who  have  examined  the  proofs  of  the  **  Merry  Chimes,*'  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
unqualified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  pnblioaaoB. 

50  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Publishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 


OF 


t\ml  I^Uitte  anb  spellers. 

By  PARKER  &  WATSON. 


ruE  nsT-A.TioiT-A.ij  ^:Rx:h^:EJR  ■  or,  primary  word-builder. 

THE  ISr-A.TI02SX-A.X.  RE-A.IDERS-      In  Five  Ximki-rs. 

THE  l^T.A.TI01Sr.A.X.  EIL,E:M:E2SrX-A.It^5r    SI=>ELTiT=3Tt, 

niE  isr-A.TiojsrjA.x.  i>ROisroTJ3srci3srGh  si^EUC-Eit- 


T:irr-'7  Icck^  nro  v.'Jely  1:iiot\t),  an<l  nro  cor.ccilcJ  to  ho,  of  all  competing  scri'c?,  r.t  onco  tlio 
ri:«.-t  [.■r:n-:i.'al.  i-cliolarly,  aa:urati\  carefully  gi'adetl,  beautifully  illuHtratod,  I umdsomoly  printed, 
iivl  fub.  ia!i! Lilly  liumul.  Q'ho  lower  numuirs  present  the  famous  "  Word  Method''  system;  tlic 
ii^''iiT  i.s  u  com:'  'ndiurii  of  littrature  and  elocution  yuch  as  has  never  heretofore  b«?on  hieorporatcd 
ri  a  S::n:-j  of  r-'ciir*.!}  Road'.r.^.  Tlr  <^e  Rejidcn-j  arc  newly  revised  and  clectrotyped  for  the  Fall  of 
't'.'i,  and  (Mt-raec  mui-li  adiliti»«ual  matter,  a  largo  nurnb'T  of  new  illustrations,  and  many 
i:prov..':in.-nts  in  peneral  aiTaugeuicnt,  rendering  them  luoro  tiiau  ever  beyond  tbo  reach  of  any 
:::«petliion  in  jioiat  of  Uicrit. 


SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

"OH   on  A  L    Til  A  C  JI I X  C,—Ti  Mcomriany  thealiovc,  or  any  ctJicr  srriis  </  fkhwl  li-.adi-rs, 

Vlarcy's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet— Pcsignci  to  uarh  ti.o 

Al^hnli't  in  Nino  Primary  Lcasona.  Those  lessons  introluco  all  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
hi  worvls  «if  three  l-jlters  each.  The  old  method  of  teaching  mechanically,  and  ly  role,  thus 
jrivos?  way  to  a  great  i:nprovcmeut — as  the  child  ii  now  taught  to  think. 

Scofield's  National  School  Tablets— in  Ton  Kumbc™. 

Tiio-e  Cards  embraco  Reading  and  Conversational  ExercL-iC^j,  Object  and  Moral  TiOffsons, 
•orm,  Color,  /.:.,  *'vc.  Tl-ry  cso  tkganlly  illu.'strated,  and  the  typo  can  bo  distinctly  read  at  tho 
Uitaiicu  of  liftevu  or  twenty  feet. 


T'laohers  arc  inviled  to  Fend  to  tho  publishorH  for  their  Illustrated  Dejseriptivo  Catalogue, 
liiiiult  ly  detcribinj  upwards  of  Three  Hundred  volumes  of  fclandard  educational  worka 

BIRXES  Si  BFRR,  Educational  PabllHhCTS^ 


^    ft^"E.=Jv'^     ■R¥.N"01a\i^^01i\ 


DIAGRAM  mmim  fiRAMMAR. 

ry  S.  W.  HMVa,  a.m.,  Printipal  of  lurllaDd  Acailoiay. 

Clark's  First  Lessons  In  GranTmar. 
Clark's  English  Grammar. 
Clark's  Key  to  Ensllsh  Grammar. 
Clark^s  Analysis  of  the  English  Language. 
Clark's  Grammatical  Chart. 

Tiin  tlir'orv*  :'!-l  prncti'-o  «.f  t-Ti'-'iiiir  (irnmraar  in  Ainorioan  Seho'ils  is  mo^t'n.:^  w.'t'i a  l?J«^ 
onjrh  n.'v«»''it!.  !i  l;"ta  il;o  r;-',*  "f  lli:'  m-.!..::\  While  tlio  oM  iiiclio-.b  c'lI't  proJ'.:ion.'7  totii? 
pupil  only  :  If  t  i:ii;«  Ii  vA:i:y  ]■!•  uVwj;  ui.  I  iu:l!  nv'ir.ijri/Ii:-;.  tliid  af.ortl.s  !ro;n  tlio  iijt- j»iioa  UJ 
ad  vantugr*.;  <'!* /^/V'-' ■■'.■/  (fj-'t  I'oriui.j,  ivVn  :.-A\v:  t!;o  c,\e  by  iiivMus  o:"  iliu.sir;it:vc  rL'^in.-s;  lur- 
nlBliOH  u.s.«y:"i.ilit>ii  to  llio  u.'.-:;;  <:*y.  \\a  i:;i.-t  j.wcif!.!  ;ii.l.  nvA  divrris  ti.-j  pupil  by  lii.M'n? i::^ 
iDjfonuity.  'IV.'uIh. I'S  wl.o  m>  i.lIij  r  t  l:ir'K'.-  <;r;ii::i;i..r  UMilwiin'y  t«..>il:iy  thai  tli  y  ^.i\\  ii:<-!r pupila 
find  il  tho  iiic-t  interc-!":!_:  .-.I'j.ly  <  f  {.:■}  : ;  h-.(  1  c  i;:s\  l.iUu  :il»  pr.  ;;l  ci.-l  r;.u.v';il  i.npruvc'uciit'i 
tho  syatciii  iiatnr.iily  i:r  t.  r.t  (1..-L  v.i.li  i.;i:«.Ii  iii.r'.a.^or.aV'lj  ci.i.o-llion.  1:  i..i."<  iiui  culy  ouilival 
tho  grcat-.T  p .rf.  c.f  ili:-*  oj  M..-.r;,-.:i.  I. •.it  f.iiii.j  ii.i.ny  ,.r  its  \iarnic.-t  iHi:r.!ro'.4  rri.o:;^;  li.o^o  wl.o 
could  not  111.  fhsl,  lol'.  ral'>  t-o  ra-Ki'ai  :.:i  inn-.v  ili-.M.  All  it  wantn  13  nil  iinparlial  t:i  il,  tt»  couvir.'^ 
tho  men  skcpl  ••al  (»f  its  nu'rt.  N«)  o-,.-.  \\li,)  l:.r  fa:;'!/  nn.l  i]itc-llig«"»nny  (e'-lol  it  ia  llio  s-.W.- 
room,  has  tvu' Im?''m  known  i)  y.;)  \i\S.i  i^  l!:?  «14  isa/tlunl.  A  ^rv-vil  .'•■.hv- 34  ii  nlicady  e:<Ub- 
l:.«hoi,  and  it  is  ('a.-y  t«j  j-.i-oj^iiocy  lliat  l1i.;  «':»y  ii  n -t  f  :■  di-tiLt  wh-.-n  il  will  bo  tlij  ♦■••.;'</ .*i^>i'i..-i 
of  teaching  K'.il'-h  (//\i?... .•.■:.':•.  As  il:.' .^\-:i:m  U  o  ;•>  li.unu;.!.  r.o  ('Hi.  r  l«j.\i-books  tiai  «\p!;- 
pnato  this  <»1»\  ions  aj;d  ij:i,'at  iaiproVL-au-i.t.  A  now  and  improved  cuiLiju  of  iLo  L^riror  Orxuiaar 
is  now  ill  tlic  p:c-.s.;. 

THE  NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SYSTEM. 

By    MONT  in  Til    k    JlcNAHY. 
MOin?EITH'3  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  1. 
MONTEITH  S  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MANUAL,  Nd.  2. 
MONTEITH'3  NEW  MANUAL   CF   GEOGRAPHY,  No.  Z. 
MONTEITH  S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  ^ 
McNALLYS  SYSTEM  OF  GEOGRAPHY,  No.  5. 

Tlio  above  oonstitntes  t'r.o  mo't  p-»pMlar  and  s'.ioci^ssfid  ?:Tioii  of  Goo;?rnphios  of  ll-.o  present 
day.  Tln^  iniTcasf  in  tl:o:r  circulaii')r,  l"ro::i  yc;ir  t  >  ytar,  .^i.-onis  rdmo'^t  fal»u]ijii.<  They  bo.ir  the 
iiuqunlififd  ^uii.:i  i>r  l^<'*)'.i!.ir  ap'i».«ival.  'J  li-.jr  » a^y  ir!atlal;o:i  as  a  Si'ri«s,  and  th.;.*  lh'.!ou;r!i'y 
pcactical  and  ludcpind-at.  cliara<;t.:r  U  Ui.-*  F.vf-r.d  book^,  fjoi.-nro  anivLTSal  conimvndatiiMK  li 
pointer  ino«'ljai:u.\d  oxecKUon,  llr.y  aio  UMJvali-d.  Tlio  ip.'W  edition  tf  ti;o  *' Fl^^t  Lcrsv-.s,'* 
indudiiij^  O'j-'t  /.■.•  r».v.  i-;  ivc.jtly  l-.k-.-d.  The  ii«."\v  Tat^«rmodiaJo  (.ieo^raphy,  i<s".:o<l  in  itji*  F..M 
of  lR(i5,  filN  ilh.'  (Mily  cr-ip  in  ili'^  irrid.sli'Vi.  a.-.d  is  a  work  1:1  itself  of  sterlinj^  incrit.  It  oorr».«ipi^mJ? 
with  Coni"  ll's  (T  Mili:lKir.'?  lal'.r.r.i.'diaie,  or  Warr-.-n's  (^^mnl(>:l  .School.  TiiO  map.s  ia  iho  adv.•lnc•c^i 
number  of  liic  hoiios  arc  uncqualed  by  any  «.iilicis  ever  publi^rhod. 

For  furtlKT  informatiun,  and  I'ull  IVsi-riMiivo  (^lUiK^guc  of  upwnrtU  cf  throo  hundrc*!  p-?p- 
ulur  Kducati'jual  woiks  ia  ev.-ry  d-.parlMii.-nt,  u<ldro.ss 

CARXCS  &  BIHTX^  !14i\Q,^U^\ktLl  Publishers, 


AN   INFALLIBLE   TEST   OF   MERIT 


APPLIED  TO 


CcjiipW^  tew  0f  gatkmatifiS. 


T.v  fho  liistoTT  of  Araorican  toxt-booksj,  no  fact  is  moro  tlioronjrlilj  catablishod  than  that 
looks  uii'l  authors  \vhii;h  survive  ihe  first  impulsi?  of  novelty  and  publishing  cntorpriso,  and 
rciiiaia  ssuh.sluntiuliy  rtMjtcd  in  llic  popular  estoo.n  for  a  lon^'  sc'rit?3  of  years,  jjrowinj^  in  favor — 
while Tiliit:.-*'!)]-*  aini  attractive,  but  moro  c^iheuicral  pjbfication-*,  ri.'?o  and  fall  by  their  j^ide—are 
lho«  which  ]Mis.'-o-.s  tiie  only  claims  to  true  m.rit.  Suoh  books  arc  exccption:d,  and  only  met 
with  at  rare  int'.nvals;  bur,  when  found.  tlu»y  rank  am«)nQ:  others  as  do  Iho  Pyranfids  among  tlio 
aliowy  and  pori.^Iiublo  slructuros  of  n.odern  duto.  Gf  this  class  iho  nialhonialical  works  of 
Chaulks  Davi':.s,  LLD.,  ani  a  .siiinin.^  exaniiile.  For  a  quarter  of  a  eenhiry  tliey  havo  niain- 
Viinc'ii  lirmly  the  nr>t  plice,  and  (.xperioncod  tho  larKC>t  cir<;u!aiioa  ornong  kindred  tcxi-booka. 
During  ihi>}  tiuio  a  h;dfdo7.«.»a  c«">mii'Hin.c:f  scries  havo  appejircd,  enjoy»-d  a  icuiponiry  popularity, 
•ndare  now  sc.iri>'ly  knoA-n.  On  the  other  hand,  moro  of  1) vvies'  books  aro  u^ed  to-day  in  tho 
*JiOfjU  of  tho  UniJCil  States  I'.irin  ever  before. 

I      Oue  caujt;  (»f  thi.-?  imparallelcd  popularity  is  found  in  the  fact  tint  tho  enlorpriso  of  the  author 

^n)tecas'.'  \vi:h  tho  originjd  compleiion  vi'  iiis  book:^.     Always  a  practical   teacher,  ho*  haa 

njcorpcjr iicd  in  liis  lc\t-i)0()ks,  from   timo  to  time,   tho  advantap:cs  of  every  improvement  in 

netliofl.s  of  tcachini',  an«i  every  advance  in  scie:ico.     //;  hu  rcr.ntbj  rcvjrifUsk  turowjliunt  his 

t^ii'e  Aritlfncliii!  co7iriie.     His  books  are  thus  at  once  tho  ne\vt:'.st  and  thu  ohkst — [mjs&css  tho 

.   «lvantj;:!f.)  of  Ifiv^  exiUTienec  of  llie  p.iblic  wants,  suid  every  lato  improvement.     ]u>  tcachera 

tbihk  iht-y  know  of  any  oth- r  series  so  well  entitled   io  suce'.:53  ?      If  w>,  tho  publishers  could 

/efer  them  to  muiy  of  their  professional  brerhren  who  once  thotijjfht  Daviks'  works,  because  long 

befoDi  the  publie,  necessarily  behind  Iho  tirnvs.  but  h;ivo  jjonc  back  to  tlK-ni,  after  a  thorough 

triil  of  c<fi!i];<'t!n.i;  scries,  with  the  Una  conviction  that  they  aro  untquokd  iu  all  poiuis  reqiiisito 

to  tho  good  school-book. 


OAVIES»  rVEW  PRl.VARY  ARITHMETIC. 

On  ili-:  Ol'j  ct  Syritcm. 
OAVIES'  NEV^/  IMELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES' ELEMENTii  OF  VVRIl TEN  ARITHMETIC 
DAVIES*  ^EW  PRACTICAL  ARITHMEIIC. 
DAVIES'  GRAMMAR  OF  ARITHMETIC. 
DAVIES'  r<EW  UMVERSITY  ARITHMETIC 


OAVIES'  UMVERSITY  ALGEBRA. 
DAVIEG'  DDURDG^'S  ALGEBRA. 
DAVIES'  LEGE^■DRE'3  GEOMETRY.    Novr  od. 

dav:es»  elements  of  surveyi.xg. 

CAVIE3'  ANALYT.  GEOM.  St  CALCULUS.  IvoL 

CAVl£S»  DESCRIPIIVE  GEOMETRY. 

DAVIEG'  GHADES,  SHADOWS  U  PERSPECTIVE. 


DAVIES»  ^EW  ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA. 

DAVIES'  ELEMENT.  CE3M.&  TRIGONOMETRY. 'CAVIES'  LOGIC  OF  MATHEM/JICS. 
DAVIES'  PPJ\CTICAL  fMTHEMATICS  St  ME.'i- ,  DAVIES   h   PECK'S  OXIIONARY   OF   MATHE- 
SURATI3N.  I         MATICAL  SCIENCE. 


For  f::rtlier  information,  and  full  Dcscripiivo  r:ifnl(»guo  of  upwards  of  thrco  hundred  prom- 
inent »lacaUou.d  works  ia  every  di-pirtmcnt,  adsireca 

BASaiES  &  ItUKK,  Edacational  Pa1>\te\ivTS 

51,  03,  &  55  Jolitt  Stiee\,,  "SftNU  lot^ 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 


OP 


STANDARD  $OHOOL° BOOKS 

Includes,  among  upwards  of  Three  Htiiidred  Volumes 
of  Standard  Educational  Works, 


Tin:  l•o^I/'^VIN•>: 


National  Pictorial  Primcp.  r;.rMTA  Wnf^rn. 
National  Series  of  Sch.  Readers.    0  N=j?. 
Sherwood's  Writing  Speller  Series,   l  X—. 
Smith's  Sch.  SpeMers  and  Dcflners.  4  Xn.^. 
Wright's  Analytical  Orthography. 
Northend's  Dictation  Exercises. 
Davies'  New  Series  of  Arithmetics,  r.  Xu.^. 
Davies*  New  Series  of  Algebras,    v,  \.>.s. 
Davies'   Higher  Mathematics  — u  coniil.i.; 

Monteith  &  McNally's  Sch.  Geographies. 

Clark's  Diagram  System  of  English  Gram- 
mar.     '1  X03. 

Beers'  System  of  Penmanship.    12  Xn^. 
Self-Instructing  Writing  Books.    V.  X;.s. 
Wlllard's  American  &,  Universal  Histories. 
Berard^s  History  of  England. 
Monteith's  History  of  United  States. 
Hanna's  Bible  History. 
Boyd's  Annotated  British  Poets,    n  V...l>'. 
Northend's  School  Speakers,    u  Xos. 
Raymond's  Patriotic  Speaker. 
Smith  &  Martin's  Book-keeping. 


'  Watts  on  the  Mind. 

Boyd's  Composition  and  Logrc. 
,  Kamcs'  Elements  of  Criticism. 
'  Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric. 
.  Beers'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 
I  Norton  &  Porter's  First  Bock  of  Science. 

Peck's  Ganot's  Natural  Philosophy. 
.  Porter's  School  Chemistries.     2  X>'-?. 
,  Wood's  Botanical  Text-Books.     2  Xo-;. 
I  Emmons'  Manual  of  Geology. 
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VOIiTTME    EI.EVEN.  NUMBER    TWEIiVJB. 

OTIiUENOE  OF  THE  IiETTEB  "B,"  ON  THE  SOUNDS  OF  ENQLISH 

VO'WEIiS. 

Three  sounds  are  connected  with  the  letter  r.  The  first  of  these 
is  the  common  consonant  sound,  heard  when  a  word  begins  with  that 
letter ;  as  in  rain^  reel^  rights  rose. 

It  is  often  the  case,  especially  in  New  England,  that  this  sound  is 
rither  made  very  obscure,  or  entirely  dropped,  when  the  letter  r 
follows  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  stands,  unless  the  r 
happens  to  come  immediately  before  another  vowel  sound.  Thus,  in 
SQch  words  as  starts  fair^  eamesty  err^  «r,  firsty  tcord^  norths  former^ 
fin»r^foremo%ty  churchy  and  curtain^  the  consonant  sound  of  r  is  often 
entirely  omitted ;  but  it  is  heard  in  such  words  as  starry^  fairest^ 
grring^  verily^  »irrah^  miraclej  horrid^  boring^  poorest^  and  current^ 
because  it  is  not  easy  to  pass  from  one  vowel  sound  to  another  with- 
oat  an  intervening  consonant  sound. 

The  same  principle  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  different  words  of  a 
sentence.  Thus,  in  the  expression  nor  can  he^  the  consonant  sound 
of  r  may  be  omitted ;  but  it  is  not  as  likely  to  be  omitted  in  nor  is  he^ 
though  sometimes,  perhaps,  added  to  the  beginning  of  the  word  is. 

The  second  sound  of  r  is  a  modification  of  the  first,  produced  by 
Tibrating  the  tongue  while  uttering  it,  and  is  called  the  trilled  r.  As 
it  is  seldom  heard  with  much  distinctness  from  native  Americans,  it 
.  not  be  separately  treated. 
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A  third  sound,  intimately  associated  with  the  letter  r,  and  seldom 
heard  but  in  connection  with  it,  is  the  vowel  sound  called  obtuse  e^  or 
obtuse  u.  This  is  the  vowel  sound  heard  in  such  words  as  eam^  err^ 
siryfirsty  wordy  church.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  sound  which  has  no  fixed 
written  representative,  and  it  matters  little  whether  it  is  considered  a 
sound  of  r,  or  of  the  vowel  which  precedes  it,  or  a  sound  introduced 
between  the  two  and  not  represented  by  either.  The  first  seems  to 
be  the  case  in  the  words  just  mentioned,  and  the  last  in  words  con- 
taining a  long  vowel,  such  as  marCy  moor^  perringy  etc.,  hereafter  named. 

When  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  sound  are  heard,  the 
former  must  precede  the  latter ;  but  only  the  consonant  sound  should 
be  heard  when  r  precedes  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  stands, 
as  in  roundy  preachy  strict.  Some  uncultivated  speakei-s  occasionally 
utter  a  slight  preliminary  sound  of  obtuse  e  before  the  consonant 
sound  of  r  in  such  words  as  rainy  rights  truthy  etc. ;  but  such  a  pro- 
nunciation is  neither  common  nor  elegant. 

The  natural  position  of  the  letter  r  in  a  word  is  next  to  the  vowel 
of  the  syllable  in  which  it  stands,  either  just  before  or  just  after  it. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  modify  the  vowel  sound,  but  not  usually  in 
the  former.  It  therefore  frequently  influences  the  vowel  sounds 
which  precede  it,  and  not  generally  those  which  follow  it.  An  appa- 
rent exception  to  this  is  found  in  such  words  as  acre  and  lucre ;  but  in 
English  pronunciation  the  r  follows  the  e.  The  case  of  r  followed  by 
long  u  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

POSITIONS   OF   LONG    AND   SHORT   VOWELS. 

As  the  effects  of  r  differ  in  the  case  of  long  and  short  vowels,  it 
will  be  necessar}-  first  to  state  when  a  vowel  naturally  has  its  long 
sound,  and  when  it  takes  its  short  sound.  So  far  as  pertains  to  this 
discussion,  there  are  two*  positions  in  which  a  vowel  may  have  its 
long  sound,  viz. : 

1.  ,  When  it  stands  before  a  consonant  followed  by  silent  «  ;  as  in 
maUj  metCy  pincy  cotCy  hugCy  type. 

2.  When  a  second  vowel  is  written  with  it,  in  the  same  syllable  ; 
as  in  maiU  steaky  meaty  meety  mieny  coaty  soulyfeud. 


*  A  vowel  ending  an  accented  syllable  is  usually  long,  but  it  is  obTious  that  it  can 
not  be  modified  by  an  r  following  it  in  the  same  syllable.  Neither  hare  such  combi- 
nations of  consonants  as  lengthen  the  Towels  in  Jli^ht,  tcild,  cold,  etc.,  any  connection 
withr. 
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In  the  case  of  e,  doubling  the  written  vowel  gives  the  sound  of 
long  e.  Doubling  o,  on  the  contrary,  gives  it  a  u  sound,  sometimes 
long,  as  in  moody  and  sometimes  short,  as  in  good. 

A  single  vowel  usually  has  its  short  sound  when  the  syllable  which 
contains  it  ends  in  a  consonant ;  as  in  tramps  met^  pesty  pitiy  hiiHy  cot^ 
hugj  hunty  hymn. 

There  are  many  words  which  are  exceptions  to  the  above  rules, 
such  as  havcy  are,  love,  done^  granite^  friend^  sieve^  been,  youngs  flighty 
wildy  coldy  etc., ;  but  syllables  ending  in  r  or  re  generally  conform  to 
these  principles. 

"b"  following  long  vowels. 

When  any  long  vowel,  except  Italian  a  and  broad  a,  is  followed  by 
r  in  the  same  syllable,  a  slight  sound  of  obtuse  e  is  inserted  between 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  sound  of  r ;  as  in  here^ 
hear^  peer,  mirey  more,  moor^  our^  pure^  pyre. 

This  may  be  perceived  more  clearly  by  comparing  sere  with  se-er, 
hire  with  higher^  lore  with  lower^  sore  with  sower,  sure  with  sho-er^ 
pure  with  fewer,  lyre  with  liary  flour  with  flower,  etc.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  quality  of  the  sounds  is  precisely  the  same  in  each 
pair  of  words ;  but  in  the  second  word  of  each  the  sound  of  obtuse  e 
may  be  somewhat  more  prolonged,  and  made  the  commencement  of  a 
distinct  syllable,  when  spoken  deliberately. 

In  uttering  most  long  vowel  sounds,  the  vocal  organs  are  in  such  a 
position  that  they  can  not  readily  pass  at  once  to  the  position  required 
for  producing  the  consonant  sound  of  r  ;  hence  the  introduction  of 
obtuse  e.  In  the  case  of  Italian  a  and  broad  a,  however,  the  vowel 
sound  coalesces  at  once  with  the  consonant  sound  of  r,  as  may  he 
learned  by  pronouncing  the  words /ar  and  war. 

In  such  words  as  care^  pare^  pear,  pair,  etc.,  the  position  of  a  shows 
that  it  should  be  long,  as  in  cape,  pale^  pail,  steak,  etc.  It  is  so  mark- 
ed in  the  older  dictionaries,  and  if  pronounced  as  marked,  pare  and 
payer  would  bear  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  more  and  mower, 
and  others  above  named.  In  Great  Britain  this  pronunciation  proba- 
bly prevails ;  but  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  New  England, 
the  a  in  such  words  is  more  frequently  short  a  lengthened,  with 
obtuse  e  added,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  long  vowels.  This  is 
readily  learned  by  comparing  care  with  carry,  pare  with  parry,  etc. 
Even  if  the  cause  of  this  anomaly  can  not  be  explained,  the  fact  must 
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be  admitted,  and  the  later  editions  of  our  American  dictionaries 
provide  a  special  mark  for  a  in  such  words. 

This  throws  light  upon  the  question,  "  How  should  parent  be  pro- 
nounced ?  "  No  authority  divides  it  pa-rent.  Although  the  a  is  long, 
it  is  followed  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  and  should  be  pronounced 
like  the  a  in  care  and  pare. 

In  some  common  words,  such  as  there^  theiTy  where^  ere^  etc.,  long 
e  takes  the  sound  of  long  a,  and  therefore  undergoes  the  same  change 
as  a  in  care^  pair^  etc. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  consonant  sound  of  r  is  often 
entirely  omitted  after  these  long  vowels,  unless  it  comes  immediately 
before  another  vowel  sound,  as  has  before  been  stated.  This  is  seen 
in  a  common  pronunciation  of  care^  careless^  caring ;  fear^  fearful^ 
fearing \  more^  moum^  moreover;  bar^  ham^  barring;  war^  warm^ 
warrant.  In  the  case  of  Italian  a  and  broad  a,  the  r,  according  to 
this  pronunciation,  is  not  sounded,  unless  before  a  vowel ;  while  in  the 
case  of  other  vowels,  r  is  represented  only  by  obtuse  e,  under  similar 
circumstances.  R  should,  in  such  a  position,  have  at  least  a  slight, 
consonant  sound. 

"r"  following  short  vowels. 

1.  When  any  short  vowel,  except  a  or  o,  is  followed  by  r  in  the 
same  syllable,  that  vowel  loses  its  own  sound  and  assumes  the  sound 
of  obtuse  e,  unless  the  r  (either  single  or  double)  is  followed  by  a 
vowel  in  the  same  word ;  as  in  her^  term^  certain^  concern^  swerve ; 
9ir^  Mrdy  firkin^  whirl ;  burr^  bum^  bur  den  j  cur^  curl^  curtain ;  myrrh. 

This  may  be  perceived  more  clearly  by  comparing  her  with  hem^ 
sir  with  aitj  burr  with  buty  myrrh  with  myth^  etc.  It  is  evident  that 
6,  t,  Uy  and  j/y  when  followed  by  other  consonants,  usually  have  their 
proper  short  sound ;  but  before  r  they  all  have  the  same  sound,  obtuse 
e,  which  is  often  confounded  with  short  ti,  though  distinct  from  it. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  this  article,  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent 
sounds  as  actually  pronounced  by  the  educated  people  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  not  to  follow  distinctions  made  by  the  older  orthoepists 
where  none  now  exist. 

2.  When  followed  by  r  in  the  same  syllable,  without  a  succeeding 
vowel,  short  a  usually  assumes  the  Italian  sound,  and  short  o  is 
usually  lengthened  nearly  into  broad  a,  if  found  in  a  monosyllabic 
word,  or  an  accented  syllable  ;  as  in  fary  farmy  farmer ;  wit^  northy 
normal. 
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This  may  be  perceived  more  clearly  by  comparing  far  with  fat^ 
tar  with  ia^^  mar  with  mad ;  nor  with  nof ,  lord  with  lo%i^  for  with 
/op,  etc.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  o  of  nor  is  longer  than  the  o  of  not, 
bat  not  quite  so  long  as  the  broad  a  of  naught ;  for  broad  a  and  short 
o  have  the  same  quality,  and  difter  only  in  quantity. 

It  might  at  first  appear  that  such  words  as  war  and  work  furnish  an 
important  exception  to  the  above  rule;  but  it  will  be  found  that 
another  principle  here  takes  precedence  of  the  one  in  question.  The 
a  of  war  would  have  the  Italian  sound,  as  in/ar;  and  the  o  of  work 
would  take  the  lengthened  sound  of  short  o,  as  in  fork^  were  it  not 
that  the  w^  instead  of  the  r,  gives  character  to  the  vowel.  The  prin- 
ciple may  be  stated  thus  : 

When  preceded  by  the  consonant  sound  of  w  (tVj  qUj  wK)y  short  a 
usually  takes  the  sound  of  short  o,  or  broad  a,  except  when  followed 
by  a  (J  ov  k  sound ;  and  short  o  usually  takes  a  sound  of  w ;  as  in  was^ 
walk^  wantj  warn,  warrior^  squash,  quart,  wharf;  wolf,  won,  worlds 
worship,  worry,  whorl. 

Hence  we  may  modify  the  second  rule,  given  above,  by  the  provis- 
ion that,  when  preceded  by  the  consonant  sound  of  w,  short  a  becomes 
short  0  lengthened,  and  short  o  becomes  obtuse  e, 

3.  If  short  a  and  short  o  are  placed  in  an  unaccented  syllable, 
especially  the  last  syllable  of  a  word,  they  generally  lose  their  own 
short  sound  before  r,  and  assume  that  of  obtuse  e.  Hence  the  final 
sounds  of  polar,  colder,  nadir,  author,  sulphur,  martyr,  and  grandeur 
are  generally  pronounced  exactly  alike.*  Some  persons,  however, 
give  to  ar  and  or  in  such  positions  the  same  quality  as  in  accented 
syllables,  especially  in  such  words  as  creator,  pastor,  etc. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  after  short  vowels,  as  well  as  after 
long  ones,  the  consonant  sound  of  r  is  often  entirely  omitted.  Hence 
mower,  more,  and  Noah;  manner  and  manna,  often  take  the  same  final 
sound ;  the  consonant  sound  of  r  being  omitted  in  one  case,  and  the 
Italian  a  changed  to  obtuse  e  in  the  other. 

4.  When  r  (either  single  or  double)  stands  between  two  vowels 
in  the  same  word,  any  short  vowel  immediately  before  the  r  usually 
i^tains  its  own  proper  short  sound,  and  the  r  has  its  proper  consonant 


*  ^is  is  only  a  single  illustration  of  the  general  principle  that  when  a  short  Towel 
^  Bnaccentedy  there  is  a  tendency  to  pronounce  it  like  short  u;   as  in  99rvantt 
fi^i^nt^  sermon.    When  followed  by  r,  this  yowel,  of  course,  becomes  obtuse  e. 
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sonnd,  without  any  intervening  obtuse  e;  as  in  carry ,  harry ^  merry ^ 
very^  mirror^  miracle^  spirit^  borrow^  florid^  coral^  flurry^  hurry^ 
tyranny^  syringe. 

Warranty  warrior^  quarry^  toorry^  etc.,  are  exceptions,  as  before 
explained. 

Custom  is  not  as  uniform  in  the  case  of  u  as  with  the  other  vowels, 
probably  because  short  u  is  so  often  confounded  with  obtuse  e.  Ac- 
cording to  this  principle,  fturry  should  take  the  same  sound  of  u  that 
fiviter  does. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  y  of  syrup  should  take  the  sound  of  short  t. 

Sometimes  the  derivatives  of  a  word  ending  in  r  retain  the  vowel 
sound  of  their  primitive  in  order  to  preserve  its  identity ;  as  in  starry^ 
barring.  Erring  is  sometimes  pronounced  with  obtuse  e,  and  some- 
times with  short  e ;  but  error  always  takes  short  e,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule. 

In  the  New  England  pronunciation  of  care^  pare^  etc.,  short  a 
lengthened  is  substituted  for  long  a,  and  therefore  it  takes  the  obtuse 
e  before  r  in  such  words ;  and  this  may  sometimes  be  retained  in 
such  derivitives  as  caring ^  paring^  etc. 


It  seldom,  if  ever,  affects  a  pure  vowel  sound  which  follows  it. 
But  the  English  sound  of  long  u  may  be  called  a  semi-consonant  diph- 
thong, being  composed  of  the  consonant  sound  of  y  and  the  vowel 
sound  of  00.  The  sound  of  the  letter  r  in  English  can  only  stand 
just  before  or  just  after  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  in  which  it  is  found ; 
hence  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to  stand  next  to  the  consonant 
sound  of  y,  in  the  same  syllable.  If  the  y  sound  of  long  u  should  be 
retained  after  r,  it  must  become  a  vowel  (rTool  or  reool)  unless  the  r 
is  separated  from  the  u  (r-yool).  In  either  case  the  combination  of 
sounds  is  a  difficult  one,  and  contrary  to  the  analogies  of  the  lan- 
guage. Hence  orthoepists  have  generally  agreed  that  long  u  should 
be  pronounced  simply  oo  afler  the  sound  of  r,  in  such  words  as  rvde 
and  truth.  d.  w.  h. 


The  Diphthongs  "ei"  and  "ie." — There  is  frequently  much 
difficulty  in  detiermining  which  of  these  diphthongs  should  be  used. 
A  conversation  upon  the  subject  recently  with  an  accomplished  lady 
of  this  State  educed  the  following  letter :  [m.] 
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Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  been  looking  over  my  old  papers  and  have 
found  the  article  that  I  waj  speaking  of  to  you  : 

"  Useful  Orihog^raphical  Rule. — Among  the  other  difficulties  of 
English  orthography  is  the  relative  position  of  i  and  e  in  the  words 
ending  in  'ieve'  or  *eive,'  and  both  in  manuscript  and  print  are 
seen  '  believe '  and  *  beleive,'  '  recieve '  and  *  receive,'  *  reprieve '  and 

*  repreive/  The  writer  was  somewhat  surprised  on  being  told  not 
long  since,  by  a  foreign  lady  who  has  taught  English  in  Holland,  that 
there  was  a  rule  regulating  the  position  of  the  letters  referred  to  in 
all  such  words ;  and  as  it  was  new  to  him,  and  so  far  as  he  has  dis- 
covered, new  to  every  one,  he  thinks  it  may  be  useful  to  give  it  pub- 
licity. When  the  preceding  consonant  is  a  letter  which  comes  after  t 
in  the  alphabet,  e  comes  after  i  in  the  word,  as  *  believing ' ;  but  when 
the  preceding  consonant  comes  before  i  in  the  alphabet,  e  comes  before 
i  in  the  word,  as  '  receive.'  The  rule  is  invaluable  as  applied  to  the 
class  of  words  referred  to,  but  is  not  of  as  general  application  to 
words  of  one  syllable  having  the  same  vowels  in  juxtaposition  ;  thus 
we  have  'niece,'  *ceil,'  etc.,  which  conform  to  the  rule ;  and  *  chief,' 

*  seize,'  etc.,  which  do  not." 

From  Christian  Witness. 

With  much  respect,  very  truly  yours. 


/ 


EZTBAOT  FROM  THB  ANNUAIi  BBFORT  OF  THX  SOHOOIi  COMMIT- 
TEE OF  THE  OITT  OF  FROYXDENOE— 1806. 

FREE   SCHOOLS   IN   MASSACHUSETTS. 

In  the  autumn  of  1636,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  over 
which  body  Henry  Vane  presided,  voted  four  hundred  pounds 
towards  the  creation  of  a  public  "  School  or  College."  This  appro- 
priation was  equivalent  to  the  Colony  tax  for  a  year.  Regarded  in 
that  light,  says  Barry,  a  million  of  dollars  at  the  present  day  would 
inadequately  represent  it.  This  was  only  six  years  from  the  first 
settlement  of  Boston.  **  Provision,"  to  use  the  language  of  Palfrey, 
*^  had  hardly  been  made  for  the  first  wants  of  life, —  habitations,  food, 
clothing,  and  churches.  Walls,  roads  and  bridges  were  yet  to  be 
built.  The  power  of  England  stood  in  attitude  to  strike.  A  desper- 
ate war  with  the  natives  had  already  begun^  and  the  government  was 
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threatened  with  an  Antinomian  insurrection.'*  Through  and  beyond 
these  dark  complications  of  the  present,  the  New  England  founders 
looked  forward  to  the  great  necessities  of  the  future,  and  cheerfully 
endured  privation  and  toil,  that  they  might  advance  human  learning, 
and  perpetuate  it  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  The  special  motive 
and  object  of  all  this  are  plainly  indicated  by  the  motto  "  Christo  et 
Ecclesiae,"  on  the  seal  of  Harvard  College  or  University,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  thus  laid. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year,  provision  had  been  made 
for  instruction  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning.  At  a  public 
meeting  held  in  Boston,  on  the  13th  day  of  April,  1635,  so  runs  the 
record,  "  it  was  generally  agreed  upon,  that  our  Brother  Philander 
Purmont  shall  be  entreated  to  become  schoolmaster,  for  the  teaching 
and  nurturing  of  children  \%itli  us."  In  1642,  the  General  Court  of 
the  Colony,  by  a  public  act,  enjoined  upon  the  municipal  authorities 
the  duty  of  seeing  that  every  child,  within  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions, should  be  educated.  Five  years  later,  a  law  was  passed  making 
the  support  of  schools  compulsory,  and  education  both  universal  and 
free;  Every  town  of  fifty  families  was  bound  to  maintain  a  school, 
in  which  children  should  be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  and  every  town 
of  one  hundred  families  was  obliged  to  maintain  a  grammar  school, 
the  master  whereof  should  be  able  to  qualify  youth  for  the  University. 

Thus,  the  early  settlers  of  Massachusetts  conceived,  and,  in  their 
poverty,  executed  a  scheme,  which  had  proved  too  high  for  the  intel- 
lect, and  too  vast  for  the  power  of  every  previous  potentate  or  people. 
Universal  education,  at  the  public  expense,  was  now  inaugurated. 
On  this  rock,  says  the  lamented  Edward  Everett,  the  infant  settle- 
ment was  laid,  and  on  this  it  has  ever  rested.  And  more  than  two 
centuries  of  successful  operation  proclaim  the  firmness  of  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  that  planned  the  structure. 
Every  community  in  the  civilized  world  awards  it  the  meed  of  praise ; 
and  states  at  home,  and  nations  abroad,  in  the  order  of  their  intelli- 
gence, are  copying  the  bright  example.  To  her  free  school  system  it 
is  mainly  owing  that  Massachusetts,  with  an  area  of  but  eight  thou- 
sand square  miles,  without  mines  or  precious  metals,  with  a  sterile 
soil,  a  cold  climate,  and  a  ^^  rock  bound  coast,"  has  been  enabled  to 
rear  and  support,  within  her  narrow  limits,  a  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  of  nearly  a  million,  being  a  greater  population,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  size,  than  that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union ;  and 
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this  besides  sending  forth,  from  year  to  year,  a  host  of  intelligent  and 
enterprising  emigrants  to  people  the  sunny  lands  of  the  South,  and 
the  fertile  prairies  of  the  West.  To  this,  too,  it  is  mainly  owing 
that,  in  her  political  history,  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  in  sci- 
ence, literature  and  the  arts,  in  statesmanship,  in  wealth,  in  efforts  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity  and  to  improve  the 
human  race,  in  everything  that  makes  and  constitutes  influence,  she 
has  always  held  the  first  and  foremost  rank  among  all  her  sister 
States.  True,  there  are  political  arid"  moral  causes  for  prosperity, 
which  should  not,  says  Everett,  be  overlooked.  A  free  popular  gov- 
ernment, which  extends  an  equal  protection  to  all ;  a  greater  degree 
of  practical  equality  than  exists  in  any  other  highly  civilized  country  ; 
a  traditional  respect  for  the  law  ;  a  good  state  of  public  morals ;  a 
pervading  religious  sentiment ;  these  have  all  been  conducive,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  prosperity  which  Massachusetts,  as  a 
State,  has  so  preeminently  enjoyed.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however, 
that  some  of  these  influences  owe  their  existence  to  the  intelligence 
which  education  has  fostered  and  diffused  in  the  community,  and  that 
all  of  them  operate  through  that  intelligence. 

FREE   SCHOOLS   IN   RHODE   ISLAND.    , 

More  than  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  before  Rhode  Island  follow- 
ed the  bright  example  of  Massachusetts,  in  establishing  free  public 
schools.  Perhaps  there  were  grave  reasons  why  she  should  be  un- 
willing to  imitate  a  State  from  which  her  founder  had  been  banished, 
and  in  which  her  teachers  of  religion  had  been  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned "  for  conscience  sake."  These,  however,  are  matters  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  in  the  present  report.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  causes,  it  is  certain  that  here  the  people,  as  a  whole, 
have  never  been  peculiarly  favorable  to  schools  or  institutions  of 
learning.  Providence  has  manifested  more  interest  in  them  than 
the  other  towns,  yet,  even  here,  the  record,  until  within  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  is  rot  especially  flattering.  It  may  be  gratifying 
to  the  public  to  have  the  facts  pertaining  to  the  origin  and  early  his- 
tory of  our  own  free  public  schools,  embodied  in  pamphlet  form,  for 
circulation  and  future  reference. 

ORIGIN    OF    FREE   SCHOOLS   IN   PROVIDENCE. 

In  the  spring  of  1770,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Manning,  President  of 
Bhode  Island  College,  now  Brown  University,  i*emoved  from  the 
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town  of  Warren  and  settled  in  Providence.  He  found  here  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  four  thousand  inhabitants,  not  a  few  of  whom  were 
unable  to  write  even  their  names.  Whatever  eflForts  had  previously 
been  made  by  the  town  in  behalf  of  popular  instruction, — and  they 
maybe  found  recorded  in  full  in  Staples'  ^'  Annals," — schools,  at  this 
period,  says  the  late  Samuel  Thurber,  "  were  but  little  thought  of," 
and  ignorance  and  her  twin  sister,  prejudice,  generally  prevailed. 
Dr.  Manning  at  once  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  "  enlightening 
and  informing  the  people,"  in  which,  again  quoting  the  words  of 
Thurber,  he  "did  great  things."  Under  his  genial  and  all-pervading 
influence,  schools  of  various  grades  were  established,  the  present  com- 
modious and  elegant  meeting  house  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  was 
built,  and  the  forms  of  worship,  especially  in  his  own  religious  denomi- 
nation, were  greatly  improved.  For  this  work  he  was  singularly  well 
adapted  by  nature,  and  qualified  botli  by  position  and  superior  culture 
and  attainments.  He  was  himself  the  Principal  of  a  Grammar  or 
Latin  School,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  a  College  instructor,  and  for 
many  years,  even  until  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  School  Committee  of  the  town.  Through  the  columns  of  the 
weekly  press,  and  by  means  of  private  conversation  and  public  ad- 
dresses, a  feeling  was  awakened,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  favor 
of  popular  education.  In  creating  and  developing  this  feeling  or  sen- 
timent, Dr.  Manning  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  friend  and  associate 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Enos  Hitchcock,  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  for  many  years  a  prominent  Fellow  of  the  College. 

At  length,  the  favorable  tijie  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  public  schools  in  Providence.  At  the  annual  town 
meeting  held  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1791,  the  subject  came  up  in 
the  form  of  a  petition,  praying  that  a  sufficient  number  of  school- 
masters be  appointed  to  instruct  all  the  children  in  town,  at  the  public 
expense.  The  petition  was  read  and  referred  to  the  School  Com- 
mittee, consisting,  besides  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Manning,  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Snow,  pastor  of  the  Beneficent  Con- 
gregational Church,  the  Rev.  Moses  Badger,  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Church,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  then  the  youthful  Pastor  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  and  Messrs.  Jabez  Bowen,  Moses  Brown, 
John  J.  Clark,  David  Howell,  Theodore  Foster,  John  Dorrance, 
Welcome  Angell  and  Benjamin  Bowen.  The  consideration  of  the 
subject,  says  the  "  Providence  G-azettey^  was  referred  to  the  adjourn- 
ment, on  Monday  next,  (June  13,)  ; — and  the  School  Committee 
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were  requested  to  report,  at  that  meeting,  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  government  of  such  Schools,  &c.  From  the  almost  unanimous 
approbation  this  important  measure  received  from  all  quarters,  ^^  we 
anticipate,"  says  the  Gazette,  "  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  the  happy 
consequences  that  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  result  from  an  estab- 
lishment which  will  do  honor  to  the  town,  be  of  infinite  service  to  the 
rising  generation,  and  which  must  interest  every  humane  mind  in  its 
final  success.  We  cannot  close  this  article  without  saying,  what  we 
deem  it  but  just  should  be  generally  known,  that  a  number  of  the 
most  opulent  gentlemen  in  town,  who  will  pay  largely  on  this  estab- 
lishment, have  interested  themselves  warmly  in  its  favor." 

At  the  next  meeting,  the  Committee  found  themselves  unprepared 
to  report  in  full  upon  a  subject  of  such  vast  importance,  and  again  the 
nieeting  was  adjourned  until  the  first  Monday  in  August.  Meanwhile 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the  weekly  press,  and  the 
advantages  of  free  public  schools  were  fully  and  ably  set  forth.  In  the 
Gazette  for  Saturday,  July  30,  every  male  inhabitant,  and  heads  of 
families  especially,  are  requested  to  lay  aside  other  concerns,  "  and 
attend  on  the  town  meeting  next  Monday,  in  the  afternoon,  to  con- 
sider and  decide  on  the  important  measure  of  establishing  town 
schools."  The  report  presented  on  that  memorable  occasion  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Manning,  but  the  author,  alas !  was  no  longer  living  to 
advocate,  and,  by  his  resistless  eloquence,  enforce  its  claims.  On  the 
Friday  previous  to  the  meeting  he  had  ceased  from  his  earthly  toils 
and  labors,  after  a  brief  illness  of  less  than  a  week.  We  may  be  par- 
doned if  we  introduce  here  this  remarkable  report  in  full,  embodying 
as  it  does,  in  clear  apd  decisive  language,  the  great  fundamental  prin- 
ciples for  which  the  advocates  of  popular  education  must  always  con- 
tend, and  constituting  in  reality  the  chief  corner  stone  of  the 
Free  School  System  of  ProvidenceL 

[To  BB  Continued,] 


COBFOBAIi  FUNISHMSNT  IN  SOHOOIiS. 

There  are  works  of  fiction  which  are  valuable  addenda  to  the  more 
ponderous  labors  of  the  historian.  Such,  certainly ,»  are  many  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  romances.  The  ever-changing  scenes  of  national  life 
which  are  pictured  in  the  pages  of  Robertson  and  Hume,  are  illus- 
trated and  embellished  by  the  finished  figures  and  home  scenes  which 
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adorn  the  tales  of  "  Old  Mortality  "  and  "  Ivanhoe."  In  like  man- 
ner, but  without  presuminn;  to  hope  for  a  like  success,  the  writer  of 
this  article  proposes  to  submit  an  old  teacher's  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  corporal  punishment,  which  has  already  in  this  periodical  been  so 
ably,  historically,  and  legally  examined  by  previous  contributors  in 
the  papers,  entitled  "  Pedagogic  Life  "  and  "  Pedagogical  Law." 

The  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  aforesaid  law  might  also  be  pleaded 
in  justification  of  this  article,  for  while  the  use  of  the  ferule  is  per- 
mitted by  the  highest  legal  authorities  of  Vermont  and  Massachusetts, 
the  coequal  authority  of  Indiana,  witii  a  wisdom  surpassing  that  of 
Solomon's  (if  its  conclusions  are  correct)  asserts,  and  ex-Senator  Dix, 
of  New  York,  defends,  the  contrary  opinion.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, well  may  the  bewildered  schoolmaster,  or  pedagogue j  as  he  is 
termed  in  the  papers  before  us,  exclaim  with  the  ill-fated  Desdemona, 
"  I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  dutj- ; " 

or,  if  irascible,  as  unfortunately  some  schoolmasters  are,  would  he  not 
be  almost  justified  (on  beholding,  instead  of  a  stable  law,  this  Babel 
of  conflicting  opinions),  were  he  to  consign  such  uncertain  sounds  to 
oblivion,  and  do  his  duty  according  to  his  conscience,  regardless  of 
whatever  unjust  penalties  might  be  imposed  on  him  for  so  doing  ? 

Therefore,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  contend  for  the  right  of  all  principals  of 
schools  to  inflict  reasonable  punishment  upon  the  children  committed 
to  their  care ;  and  to  indicate  the  crimes  for  which,  and  the  manner, 
the  way,  and  the  place  in  which  such  penalty  should  be  inflicted. 
But  before  proceeding  with  the  direct  elucidation  of  the  argument,  it 
is  right  to  say  that  this  paper  is  written  in  defense  of  all  schoolmasters, 
public  as  well  as  private.  It  is  assumed  that  it  is  the  intent,  even  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  that  all  her  children  should  be  educated,  and 
certainly  those  who  lack  such*  proper  training  at  home  are  most  in 
need  of  her  especial  care.  The  children  of  thieves,  gamblers,  swear- 
ers, and  drunkards — if  .there  be  any  such  in  Indiana — are  obtaining 
one  kind  of  education  before  they  enter  the  doors  of  the  school-house ; 
but  it  is  an  evil  one  and  must  be  eradicated.  Before  you  can  hope 
for  a  good  crop,  you  must  extirpate  the  weeds  from  your  garden.  It 
is  often,  alas  I  too  often,  necessary  to  punish  the  crime  of  the  parent 
in  the  child.  But  instead  of  withholding  from  the  teacher  the  power 
to  exercise  this  necessary  right,  an  experience  of  many  years  proves, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  writer,  that  the  sway  of  the  teacher  ought 
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rather  to  be  extended,  to  enable  him  to  reach  thoughtless  or  vicious 
parents  with  a  ferule  of  double  strength.  But  this  is  a  hopeless  wish, 
though  the  present  condition  of  the  country  painfully  proves  that  the 
law,  notwithstanding  its  multifarious  ramifications,  is  as  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  crimes  of  all  kinds  as  it  is  to  point  out  decidedly 
and  accurately  the  path  of  duty  to  the  schoolmaster.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  in  the  order  above  mentioned, 
commencing  with 

THE   CRIMES   FOR   WHICH   CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT   SHOULD    BE 

INFLICTED. 

1st.  Rebellion  or  confirmed  disobedience.  No  school  can  be  right- 
ly^ conducted  in  which  the  authority  of  the  principal  is  not  absolute. 
If  the  orders  are  incorrect,  the  teacher  is  amenable  to  the  local  pow- 
ers and  the  law.  "  Will  you  study  this  lesson  ? "  "I  will  not." 
There  is  no  conquering  this  difficulty  but  by  compulsory  subjection. 

2d.  Repeated  lying,  repeated  thieving,  repeated  swearing,  and  re- 
peated gambling,  after  long  and  careful  admonition  for  previous  errors, 
demand  the  same  treatment.  These  are  acquired  vices,  sometimes 
learned  by  the  child  at  its  home,  but  there  is  no  other  effective  reme- 
dy. The  good  teacher  has  duties  to  perform  to  the  other  children  in 
the  school  as  well  as  the  delinquents,  and  for  their  sakes  punishment 
is  rendered  necessary.  Adult  thieves  are  not  punished  by  the  law 
for  a  national  amusement,  but  to  protect  the  innocent,  and  deter  the 
unwary  from  committing  the  same  crimes.  These  reasons  hold  good 
in  the  school. 

3d.  Per  contra.  Let  the  schoolmaster  ever  remember,  before  re- 
sorting to  any  punishment,  the  advice  in  the  play  above  quoted  : 

"  That  his  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  bang  a  doubt  on.    Or  wo  upon  his  life." 

It  is  impossible  to  overrate  the  evil  effect  of  one  unjust  corporal  inflic- 
tion ;  it  is  very  frequently  remembered  for  life,  and  often  cultivates 
for  years  in  the  recipient  the  worst  of  human  passions.  It  is  a  wise 
maxim  in  our  courts  of  law  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  every 
doubt.     It  should  never  be  forgotten  in  our  schools. 

THE   MANNER   IN   WHICH   CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT   SHOULD   BE 
ADMINISTERED. 

1st.  The  very  first  requisite  of  a  schoolmaster  is  the  perfect  control 
of  his  own  feelings  and  passions.     It  is  the  foundation  of  good  govern- 
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ment.  Punishment  inflicted  in  anger  is  an  absolute  crime  of  the 
highest  magnitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  From  such  infliction 
no  good  result  can  be  expected ;  it  is  productive  only  of  evil  on  both 
sides.  The  classics,  the  mathematics,  and  the  arts  can  be  and  often 
are  imparted  to  youth  by  delegate  authority ;  but  the  power  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  strictest  self-command  are  absolute  requisites  on  the 
part  of  all  principals  of  schools. 

2d.  As  a  rule,  no  child  after  receiving  chastisement,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  presence  of  the  schoolmaster  until  it  is  assured  of 
his  constant  affection.  This  doubles  the  good  effect,  and  should  be  a 
consequent  of  all  punishment.  On  the  part  of  the  teacher  this  sym- 
pathy must  be  genuine,  for  almost  all  children  can  instantly  detect 
that  which  is  simulated.  Affection  is  God's  coin,  if  it  be  frankly 
given.  It  must  and  ever  will  be  returned  by  youth  in  the  same  holy 
currencv. 

THE   WAY  IN   WHICH   CORPORAL   PUNISHMENT   SHOULD   BE 
INFLICTED. 

1st.  Firmly.  A  slight  punishment  is  not  only  useless  but  positive- 
ly injurious.  It  is  an  advantage  gained  by  the  child.  A  judicious 
teacher  is  very  seldom  compelled  to  use  the  assistance  of  the  ferule. 
No  punishment  should  be  so  frequently  resorted  to  as  to  render  it 
common. 

2d.  Probably  the  method  of  punishing  on  the  hand  is  the  best  that 
can  be  applied,  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  it  inflicts  shai*p  pain  ; 
and  secondly,  because  it  leaves  no  disfigurement.  A  jury  of  mothers 
"veill  never  agree  upon  the  right  spot  on  which  to  whip  their  children. 
Their  feelings  in  this  matter  may  be  compared  to  those  of  the  soldier 
who  was  undergoing  the  penalty  of  a  military  flogging  from  the 
hands  of  a  friend.  At  first  he  said,  Higher  I  higher !  then.  Lower  I 
lower!  until  his  friend,  whose  patience  was  exhausted,  exclaimed, 
"  Confound  you,  Sam,  there's  no  pleasing  you  I "  It  will  ever  be  the 
same  with  parents. 

THE   PLACE   IN   WHICH   CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  SHOULD   BE 
ADMINISTERED. 

1st.  Always  in  private.  A  teacher  has  no  right  to  degrade  other 
children  by  a  public  exhibition  of  necessary  brutality,  unless  they  have 
been  minor  participators  in  the  same  crime.  Even  then  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  it  be  politic.     The  skeleton  at  the  feasts  of  the  Egyptians 
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was  only  the  more  revolting  because  it  was  hidden  by  a  veil.  The 
same  efl'ect  is  produced  by  private  punishment.  A  wise  parent  would 
not  let  his  child  behold  the  cruel  flogging  even  of  a  brute.  The  hard- 
ening process  of  such  an  exhibition  upon  either  children  or  men  is 
very  pernicious.  It  deadens  the  conscience,  stimulates  the  cruelty, 
and  brutifies  the  mind  of  the  beholder.  Nothing  should  be  exhibited 
to  either  man  or  child  which  tends  to  lower  the  sacred  value  of  hu- 
manity. For  these  reasons  public  flogging  may  be  said  to  create 
rather  than  suppress  crime. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  tnists  that  the  reading  public  will  weigh 
these  statements,  and  not  lightly  sentence  him  as  an  advocate  for  un- 
necessary cruelty,  A  long  experience  in  the  field  of  education  has 
given  him  a  right  to  speak  on  a  subject  in  the  study  of  which  he  has 
passed  thirty  of  the  best  years  of  his  existence.  He  is  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  in  a  small  private  school,  in  which  th?  pupils  have  for 
sometime  remained  under  the  charge  of  a  careful  instructor,  coporal 
punishment  may  be  superseded  by  expulsion.  But  this  paper  is 
written  for  all  classes  of  schools,  more  especially  for  the  public  schools 
of  the  States. — American  Educational  Monthly. 
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BBTBF  DISCUSSIONS  OF  WOBD8,  FHBASHS,  AND  USAGES  IN  THID 
ENQIjISH  IiANGUAQE. 


BY  ItSV.   S.  A.  CRANE,  D.  D. 


PHRASES   AND   SYNTAX. 

There  is  another  aspect  in  which  the  anomalous  forms  in  question 
may  be  viewed.  A  brief  glance  at  this  may  serve  to  start  a  new  train 
of  thought  on  this  subject,  even  if  it  should  be  deemed  unsatisfactory 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I  suggest  it  in  the  form  of  a  query  ; 
and  I  ask,  is  there  not  in  all  such  phrases  as  "  the  house  is  building,'* 
**  the  ship  is  loading,"  a  latent  element  of  the  Greek  Middle  Voice. 
Are  they  not  examples  of  reflex  action,  in  which  the  agent  acts  or  is 
supposed  to  act  back  upon  himself  or  for  himself?  In  the  phrase 
"  the  ship  is  loading,"  is  not  the  ship  personified,  and  represented  as 
acting  on  or  for  itself,  taking  on  board  or  receiving  the  freight  ?  So 
when  we  say  *'  the  house  is  building,"  "  the  fire  is  kindling,"  **  the 
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son  is  setting,"  thbre  is  action  asserted ;  and  that  action  terminates 
on  the  subject  of  the  verb,  while  that  subject  is  not  repeated  as  the 
object  of  the  action.  This  I  suppose  to  be  the  distinctive  character 
of  the  middle  voice.  When  a  man  says  "  I  am  bathing,"  or  "  I  am 
shaving,"  the  action  so  clearly  refers  to  himself,  that  unless  such  were 
his  meaning,  he  would  be  obliged  to  add  to  these  several  verbs  their 
proper  object  in  order  to  make  himself  understood.  Numerous  other 
examples  equally  obvious  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  we  have  in 
every  day  use  in  our  language  the  middle  sense  without  the  middle 
form.  But  omitting  further  illustration  I  submit  the  suggestion  as 
presenting  a  grammatical  principle,  which  may  perhaps  reconcile  their 
supposed  inequalities  to  the  general  laws  of  our  language. 

Just  as  I  had  finished  the  preceding  sentence  I  remembered  a  dis- 
cussion in  Walker's  larger  Dictionary  on  the  word  *'  Mistake,^'' 
Turning  to  it  I  find  the  author  quoting  Dr.  Johnson  as  saying  the 
word  ^^  mistake  "  "  has  a  kind  of  reciprocal  sense  ; "  and  then  adding, 
*'  so  have  all  neuter  verbs  of  action,  or  as  Dr.  Lowth  calls  them 
intransitively  active."  So  far  as  this  remark  goes,  it  seems  to  me  to 
concede  the  principle  which  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  that  of  a 
middle  sense  without  the  form  ;  for  the  peculiar  mark  of  all  this  class 
of  verbs  is,  that  the  action  which  they  express  is  always  limited  to,  or 
affects  only  their  own  proper  subject.  Of  course  in  some  of  them  the 
middle  sense  comes  out  more  clearly  than  in  others ;  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  action,  and  the  closeness  with  which  it  connects 
itself  with  the  subject  of  which  it  is  affirmed. 

Returning  to  the  word,  "  mistake^^^  we  observe  that  its  actual  use 
is  very  abnormal ;  and  that  it  seems  to  have  caused  our  lexicographers 
not  a  little  trouble.  Webster  says,  "  in  the  use  of  the  participle, 
mistaken^  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  ought  to  be  carefully  noticed. 
When  used  of  persons  it  signifies,  to  he  in  error  ;  but  when  used  of 
things^  it  signifies,  misunderstood,^^ 

Walker  seems  to  suppose  that  ^^ mistaken^''  is  the  equivalent  of 
^^  mistaking  ;'*  for  he  says  *''' mistaken  wretch  ^^  is  used  for  ^^  mistaking 
wretch  ;"  and  '^  I  am  mistaken  for  I  am  mistaking ;"  and  adds  that 
this  is  "  what  the  Latins  call  a  verb  Deponent ;  an  active  verb  with 
a  passive  form." 

Whether  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  writers  will  stand  the  test  of 
severe  criticism  or  not,  all  will  agree  that  the  phrase,  ^*' I  am  mis- 
taken^^^  as  commonly  used,  conveys  an  active  not  a  passive  sense ;  and 
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and  means,  ^^  I  have  mimnderstood^^^  not  **  I  have  been  Mistincfer- 
siood.^^  But  after  all,  may  we  not  find  the  source  of  all  this  difficulty 
in  the  misuse  of  the  auxiliary  "am  "  for  "  have?"  This  is  a  very 
common  error.  From  our  best  writers  and  speakers  we  read  and 
hear  such  phrases  as  these,  ^^iscome^^^  ^^  is  arrived,^^  ^^  is  expired^** 
**  isperished^^^  instead  of  the  correct  form,  "  Aa«come,"  **  has  arrived," 
etc.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  verb  in  question,  if  we  mean  to  use  it  in  an 
active  sense,  let  us  say,  ^^  I  have  mistaken,"  but  if  in  a  passive  sense, 
^^  I  am  mistaken,"  and  so  through  all  the  changes  of  inflection  which 
we  may  have  occasion  to  use.  Does  not  this  remove  all  inequality  of 
form,  and  all  ambiguity  of  meaning?  Connected  with  its  proper 
auxiliaries,  and  used  as  the  laws  of  our  language  require,  this  verb 
submits  to  the  regular  forms  of  inflection,  and  conveys  as  fixed  and 
certain  a  meaning  as  any  word  in  our  whole  vocabulary. 

But  the  anomalies  of  our  language  are  among  the  most  perverse 
and  incorrigible  of  things.  Many  of  them  are  simply  mistise ;  and 
yet  they  have  a  strange  power  to  perpetuate  themselves.  Others  are 
the  remains  of  an  earlier  form  of  speech  ;  and  are  often  distinguished 
for  their  vigor  and  raciness.  These  latter  ought  to  be  carefully  pre- 
served. They  have  stood  their  ground  in  spite  of  all  criticism  ;  show- 
ing by  this  fact  that  there  is  in  them  an  irrepressible  vitality,  and  that 
they  have  their  roots  somewhere  in  the  deeper  foundations  of  the 
language. 
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HOIiIDAT  BOOKS. 

A.  E.  LoBiNO,  of  BoBtoiii  has  recently  published  an  attractive  list  of  interesting 
books,  suited  to  the  tastes  of  juveniles,  youths  and  older  people.  The  paper  and 
letter-press  are  excellent ;  and  the  binding  is  superior  in  style  and  finish.  As  the 
aeason  for  making  presents  to  friends  and  relatives  is  approaching,  when  it  is  so  diffi* 
eult  to  decide  what  to  select  for  a  gift  in  many  cases,  we  would  reoommend  an  exam- 
ination of  Mr.  Loring's  publications,  among  which  may  be  fonnd  something  appro* 
priate  for  almost  every  young  person. 

A  notice  of  some  of  his  books  we  give  below  : 

Tkb  Lrtlb  Obntleman  in  Grbsk  ;  a  Fairy  TaU,    By  Una  Savin. 

This  is  a  story  of  Harry  Ward,  who  was  left  an  orphan ;  bnt  by  meana  of  a  gold 
chain  and  whistle,  given  him  by  a  "  little-man-in-green,"  who  waa  a  Fairy,  he  waa 
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ei|able4  to  compel  hit  services  whenever  he  was  in  trouble.    The  whistle  proved 
•Imost  equal  to  Aladin's  Lamp.    This  will  be  a  rare  book  for  children. 

CouKTBSS  Kate.    By  the  Author  of  •«  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe/' 

Kate's  parents  died,  and  she,  being  left  very  poor,  went  to  live  with  an  uncle 
who  was  a  minister,  and  who  took  groat  pains  to  teach  her  to  be  good  and  gentle  ; 
for  she  was  naturally  a  wayward,  heedless  little  thing ;  but  she  had  one  virtue 
which  redeemed  all  her  bad  qualities,  that  was  truthfulness.  After  a  time  a  relative 
died,  and  she  became  heiress  with  the  title  of  Countess,  and  went  to  live  with  an 
aunt  who  did  not  understand  her  and  excited  all  her  evil  passions,  and  would  have 
mined  her  had  not  another  uncle  and  good  aunt  who  bad  lost  all  their  children, 
taken  her,  and  by  kindness,  trained  her  up  to  be  a  good  and  intelligent  lady.  People 
who  have  the  training  of  children,  should  endeavor  to  understand  their  natures  and 
direct  their  natural  tendencies  to  good  and  useful  ends.    This  is  a  good  book. 

FAt7L  Pbb8C0tt*b  Chabob.  ByHoratio  Alger,  Jr.,  Author  of  **  Frank's  Campaign.*' 
This  book,  like  a  former  one  by  the  same  author,  is  intended  for  boys,  to  teach  them 
truth,  honesty  and  a  noble  purpose.  Paul's  father  was  poor  and  in  debt,  and  when 
dying  desired  Paul  to  pay  the  debt  if  ever  he  became  a  man.  This  Paul  promised  to 
do,  and  he  nobly  kept  his  promise.  He  found  many  friends  to  assist  him,  because 
of  hit  truthfulness  and  uprightness,  as  all  boys  and  young  men  will  find  if  they  will 
but  try  it,  and  wait  patiently  for  success. 

Obobot  Sandon  ;  or,  A  Lott  Love.    By  Ashford  Owen. 

This  is  a  book  of  a  high  order  and  written  with  great  power,  and  cannot  fail  to 
interest  intelligent  minds.  Oeorgy  promises  her  hand  to  an  honest  common-place 
Captain  in  the  British  Army,  who  was  to  be  absent  three  years,  whom  she  finds  out 
she  does  not  love ;  she  then  falls  in  love  with  a  Mr.  Erskin,  who  believes  he  recipro- 
cates her  love,  but  so^n  discovers  that  his  affections  were  previously  engaged  to  a 
recent  widow,  whose  husband,  while  living,  was  a  kind  of  indifferent  piece  of  furni- 
ture ;  and  so  poor  Georgy,  after  growing  old  in  experience  but  not  in  years,  goes 
back  and  marries  the  Captain,  and  lives  an  emotionless,  un-eventful  life.  It  is  a  life- 
like book,  and  seems  as  if  it  might  be  a  tale  of  more  than  •*  Two  Cities,*' 


FiBST  Lbsbonb  in  English  Gbammab.    By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M. 

A  Common-School  Gbammab  of  the  English  Language.    By  Simon  Kerl,  A.  M. 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Most  teachers  have  had  their  attention  csUed,  within  the  last  two  years,  to  Kerl's 
System  of  Grammars  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  the  English  language ;  and  we  think 
that  all  who  have  examined  the  books  have  been  convinced  that  they  possessed  very 
great  merits,  showing  on  the  part  of  the  author  extensive  reading  and  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  works  of  the  best  writers  in  our  language  as  well  as  of  the  general  litera- 
ture of  the  day  and  our  ordinary  speech.  But  there  were  peculiarities  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  detail  of  the  author's  first  books,  which  rendered  their  use  impracticable  in 
public  schools  generally  ;  and  Mr.  Kerl  was  wise  enough  to  see  the  faults  of  his  own 
children,  and  has  now  brought  out  two  books,  in  which  nearly  all  the  objections 
which  were  made  to  his  former  books  are  removed.  We  can  truly  say  that  they  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  all  our  public  schools. 

The  <(  First  Lessons  "  are  sufficiently  extensive  for  most  pupils  in  country  towns, 
or  wl^erever  children  cannot  attend  school  for  succesive  terms  or  years. 
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•  The  •*  Common  School  Grammar  "  is  tufficiently  extensive  and  critical  enough  to 
enable  the  student  to  analyze  and  understand  the  most  difficult  composition  in*  the 
English  language. 

What  we  particularly  admire  is  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  the  definiti^ns»  the 
exactness  of  the  language  used  to  express  every  thought,  so  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand it. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  Infinitive  Mode  should  be  ignored  or  a 
Participial  Mode  recognized.  Mr.  Kerl  has  rejected  the  Infinitive  Mode,  wl8ely» 
we  think.  We  should  not  be  willing  to  teach  that  a,  an  and  the  are  articlet  any 
more  perhaps  than  that  0/10,  this  and  those  are,  and  some  few  other  criticisms  we 
would  like  to  make,  but  notwithstanding  these  objections,  we  are  prepared  to  wish 
the  Grammars  abundant  success,  and  we  believe  they  will  have  it. 


The  Old  Dibtillbbt  ;  or,  Hope  Archer.    By  A.  J.  G.,  Author  of  **  Tried  and  True." 

Published  by  Henry  Hoyt,  No.  9  Cornhill,  Boston. 

This  is  a  story  founded  on  fact.  Many  a  man  now  living  can  point  out  the  place 
where  the  **  Old  Distillery  "  stood,  and  can  testify  to  its  baleful  influences  on  the 
family  of  the  old  Deacon,  its  owner.  Would  that  such  facts  were  not  so  common. 
It  is  a  good  book,  and  will  have  a  salutary  influence  wherever  it  goes.  We  would 
like  to  put  i^,  into  every  family  where  bnys  are  found,  that  they  might  become 
shocked  and  disgusted  with  the  portraiture  of  the  horrible  results  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  intoxicating  liquors. 


Thb  New  Webster. — The  immense  and  invaluable  additions  to  the  original 
excellence  of  the  Dictionary,  the  careful  retrenchment  of  whatever  errors  had  been 
chargeable  in  former  editions,  and  the  just  and  liberal  course  adopted  in  presenting 
a  conspectus  of  all  words  on  which  eminent  authorities  bespeak  a  divided  usage, 
whether  in  orthography  or  orthoepy  ;  these,  together  with  the  unsurpassed  accuracy 
and  fullness  of  the  definitions  appended  to  all  important  terms,  in  whatever  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  besides  the  strict  scrutiny  to  which  the  whole  department  of 
knowledge,  besides  the  strict  scrutiny  to  which  the  whole  department  of  et3rmology 
has  been  subjected, —  render  this  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  the  noblest  contri- 
bution to  science,  to  literature,  and  to  education,  as  dependent  on  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  the  combined  labors  of  editors  and  puUsh- 
ers  have  yet  produced. — Prof,  Wm.  Russell,  Lancaster,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1865. 


EvBEXA  !  —  No  more  painted  blackboards,  which  either  will  not  dry,  or  are  roughi 
and  soon  wear  out  or  glaze  over  so  that  figures  and  lines  cannot  be  seen  on  them 
unless  the  light  falls  on  them  at  a  particular  angle.  All  this  is  obviated  by  using 
••  Munget's  Eureka  Liquid  Slating/*  We  have  tried  it  and  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  slabs  of  solid  slate.  Don't  let  anybody  attempt  to  make  a  blackboard  by 
painting  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  something  so  superior  can  be  had  at  a  very 
Uttle  more  cost.  Any  one  can  apply  the  Liquid  Slating  to  old  or  new  boards ;  but 
Mr.  U.  J.  Griswold.  the  agent  for  New  England,  27  Cornhill,  Boston,  is  much  more 
skillful  in  the  application,  and  the  expense  is  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  m 
common  painter  would  be.    ^^  See  advertisement. 


INSTITUTE  AT  NEWTON,  P0BT8M0UTH,  Deo.  S2d  and  S3d.  Mowry,  Chapiii,  DeMoaa, 
Kanehetter,  Darit,  and  Biekoell  are  to  lecture. 

INSTITUTE  AT  LONSDALE  Deo.  29th  and  30th.  B«v.  B.  G.  Northrop,  State  Agent  of  Maesa- 
chnsette,  is  expected  to  tpeak. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

FOB  INBTHUCTION  IH 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Etc. 

THIS  COLLEGE  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  lif TERBT ATIONAX 

COLLEGES   extending  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.    Under  the  Ocneral  Management  of 

H.  B.  'BrrycLUt  &  H.  !>•  StrAtton, 

Assisted  hj  an  able  Corps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  forty-six 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Canadas,  and  embloying 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 

attendance  of  sereral  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  STATES  A  THE  BRITISH  PROYINCES, 

Affording  the  bf  st  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Bxtenaive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
ROOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjects,  prepared  expressly 
for  these  Institutions,  and  reco|piized  everywhere  as  standard  works.  THE  ONLi  CON- 
NECTED SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpose, 
and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

sch:ola.iish:ips 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  comprising  the 
"Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprie- 
tors, etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES :  To  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man. 

Resdy  means  of  honorable  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


Ej^e  Spencerian  ^siistem  of  t^enmamsj^ii)  taugf^t  in  its  ^urits* 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY)  containing  full  particulars,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  GRANT,  Resident  PrinoipaL 


NEW    BOOKS. 


NOW    READY: 

m  liii  m  iiTi  IK1I0, 

For  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  just  published,  is  comprehetuivet  treating  with  Aill- 
ness  the  subjects  of  Descriptiyb,  Mathematical,  Civil  and  Phtbical  Oeoooapht. 
It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  Stebl  Plate  Maps,  Profiles  and  Plans,  in  forty- two 
large  sheets,  drawn  on  a  new  and  uniform  system  of  scales.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
School  Quarto  Oeography  published,  and  must  prove  a  popular  text-book. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  School  Committees  and  teachers  to  this  really  valuable  work. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  the  receipt  of  seventy- five  cents. 


KEBL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  QBAMMAB. 

This  treatise  has  been  called  **  a  gem  of  a  little  book.*'  It  is  designed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Common  School  Grammar.  The  plans,  definitions,  observations, 
and  Exercises  are  in  the  simplest  style,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  168 
pages  16mo,  price  36  cents. 

KEEL'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  QBAMMAB. 

A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the  best  treatise  of  iu  kind  now  before  the 
public.  The  parts  relating  to  Idioms,  Analysis,  and  False  Syntax,  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable.    350  pages ;  large  open  type.  , 


ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES, 

Or  Test  Exercises  for  Graded  Schools.     200  pages. 

This  Work  has  just  been  added  to  <«  ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES,*' 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  in  Graded  Schools,  for  a  larger  number  of  carefully 
prepared  and  practical  examples  for  Review  and  Drill  Exercises  than  are  furnished  from 
ordinary  text-books.  This  work  is  already  introduced  into  the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of 
Maisachusetts,  and  many  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  New  England. 

Two  editions  are  printed :  one  with  answers  at  the  close  of  the  book,  for  the  use  of 
teachers;  the  other  without  answers,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 


Liberal  Terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  first  iirr&ODVCTiON.    Send  for  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

IVISON  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  &  50  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

Address  W.  A.  WILDE,  Agent, 

Care  of  CROSBY  ik  AINSWORTH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
dtf 


NEAV^  REALISED  EDITION^ 


T  DEI  B 


ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE, 


BY  FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

BBVISED  EDITION,  12mo.    CLOTH  ABASESQUE. 

THIS  POPULAR  WORE,  so  popular  and  so  generally  used  throughout  the  countnr, 
resulting  in  the  sale  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  has  been  thoroughlj 
revised  by  its  venerable  Author,  after  years  of  labor  and  careful  investigation. 

He  says,  in  his  preface:  —  **  In  using  the  following  volume  as  a  text-book  for  many 
years,  I  have  derived  great  benefit  from  the  free  discussions  of  the  lecture-room.  Some 
of  the  principles  I  thought  needed  modification,  and  others  might  be  presented  in  a  form 
more  easy  to  be  understood ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  I  was  released  from  the  actual  duties 
of  instruction,  I  commenced  the  work  of  revision  of  what  I  had  ^o  long  taught.'* 

But  few  pages  have  escaped  some  slight  change ;  **  some  chapters,  have  been  modified, 
and  a  few  wholly  written.    I  hope  that  by  this  labor  the  book  is  made  better." 

The  Publishers  will  continue  to  furnish  those  who  are  now  using,  or  who  may  prefer  it, 
the  old  edition.  Persons  ordering  the  work  will  be  particular  to  specify  which  edition  is 
wanted. 

GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  Publishers,  Boston. 


A  SCHOOL  MAGAZINE  FBEE! 


CLARK'S  SCHOOL  VISITOR. 


VOLUME  X.  — 1866.— SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


It.ea.diiig'Sji  IDia.log'ueSy 

Speecliesy  IMExisiCy  Poems^ 

JMIa.tlieiiia.tics9  Oi*a.ii]Liiia.x*, 

liZiiig'iiiLa.Sy  !Kel3iises9  etc. 


The  Publisher  of  this  popular  DAT  SCHOOL  MONTHLY,  in  order  to  reach  all  parts 
of  the  country,  will  send  the  **  Visitor  '*  one  year  FREE  to  one  person  (who  will  act  as 
agent),  at  any  Post  Office  in  the  United  States. 

Address,  with  five  cents,  for  particulars, 

J.  W.  DAUGHADAY,  Publisher, 

1308  Chestnut  strMt,  FhiUddphia. 


GET    THE   BEST. 

WEBSTER'S 

Unabridged   Dictionary, 


New  niostrated  Edition,  Thoroughly 
Bevised  and  muoh  Enlarged, 
OTTEIi    8000    niTE    EITGHi-A.Tri3SrGhS, 
Is  a  well-nigb  Indispensable  Requisite  for  EYERY  TEACHER'S  DESK,  giving 
important  aid  in  everj  branch  taught  in  our  schools,  and  of  constant  use  and  con- 
venience in  ETERY  INTELLIGENT  FAMILY. 

It  contains  10,000  WORDS  and  MEANINGS  not  found  in  other  Dictionaries. 

Over  thirty  able  American  and  European  scholars  employed  upon  this  revision,  and 
THIRTY  TEARS  of  labor  expended  uoon  ic,  being  more  than  in  the  original  prepara- 
tion of  almost  any  other  English  Dictionary.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  by  far  the 
most  complete,  useful,  and  satisfactory  Dictionary  of  the  language  ever  published. 
as  it  is  by  far  the  largest  single  volume  ever  issued  in  any  language. 

The  possession  of  anv  other  English  Dictionary,  or  anv  previous  edition  of  this,  cannot 
compensate  for  the  want  of  this  very  full  and  complete  one.  In  its  present  perfected 
state,  it  must  long  remain  the 

Best    dig'lisli    DictionAry^ 

And  once  possessed,  remain  of  constant  and  abiding  value. 
What  book,  besides  the  Bible,  so  indispensable  as  a  good  Dictionary  ? 
Containing  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  more  matter  than  any  former  editions. 
From  new  electrotype  plates  and  the  Riverside  Press. 

In  One  Vol.  of  1840  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 

"  GET  THE  LATEST.**    *'  GET  THE  BEST,"    ••  GET  WEBSTER," 
Published  by  O.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  bt  all  Booksellbbs. 


oQo 

NATURAL   HISTORY. 

ooo^— 

A  MANUAL  OF  ZOOLOGY 

POK 

S>(^ooifi,  €oUtati,  anU  tte  (Sfeneral  3Cleatier. 

SANBORN  TENNEY,  A.  M., 

Author  of  *'  Geology,  etc..**  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Yassar  Female  College. 

Illustrated  with  over  Five  Hundred  Engravings. 

In  this  book  particular  attention  has  been  given  to  a  fiill  description  of  the  Quadru- 
peds, Insects,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Shells,  &c.,  of  North  America,  ana  especially  of  those 
appertaining  to  our  own  country.  As  a  complete  Manual  of  **  Zoology,*'  it  is  believed 
that  this  volume  surpasses  any  yet  publishea.  The  illustrations  are  on  **  a  scale,"  and 
engraved  in  the  very  best  style. 

t^  Copies  sent  to  Teachers  for  Uzaminatiany  prepaid  by  mail,  on 
receipt  of  $2. 

C.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

o3t 


WARREN'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 

ARE     ' 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN   NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  Tacant  in  teaching  Oeographj. 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

siTen,  so  that  a  few  hours*  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
PBAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

OF  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  elcTation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions, 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$16.00  FEB  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— OflBce  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
87  &  39  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boston,  June  19. 1865.  (tf ) 


"  A  Complete  Pictorial  Ehtory  of  the  2Vme».'*      "  The  beet^  cheapest  j 
and  most  successful  Family  Paper  in  the  Union.^^ 

HARPER'S~~WEEKLY, 

SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTRATED. 


Critical  Noiicet  of  the  Press. 

**  The  best  Family  Paper  published  in  the  United  States."— [New  London  Adrertiser. 

**  The  MODEL  Newspaper  of  our  country — complete  in  all  the  departments  of  an  Ameri- 
can Family  Paper — Harper's  Weekly  has  earned  for  itself  a  right  to  its  title,  •  A  JOUR- 
NAL OF  CIVILIZATION.*  "— [N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

**  This  Paper  furnishen  the  beat  illuetratioru.  Our  future  historians  will  enrich  them- 
selves out  of  Harper's  Weekly  long  after  writers,  and  painters,  and  publishers  are  turned 
to  dust."— [New  York  Evangelist. 

••  A  necessity  in  every  household." — [Boston  Transcript. 

*'  It  is  at  once  a  leading  political  and  Historical  annalist  of  the  nation."— [Phila.  Pretf. 

••  The  best  of  its  class  in  America." — [Boston  Traveller. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS— 1866— The  Publishers  have  perfected  a,  system  of  mailing  by 
which  they  can  supply  the  Magazine  and  Wckly  promptly  to  those  who  prefer  to 
leceive  their  periodicals  directly  from  the  Office  of  Publication.  Postmasters  and  others 
desirous  of  getting  up  Clubs  will  be  supplied  with  a  handsome  pictorial  Show-bill  on 
application.  The  Potttage  on  Harper's  Weekly  is  20  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  at 
the  subscriber's  post-office. 

TERMS— HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  one  year.  04.00.  An  Extra  Copy  of  either  the 
Weekly  or  Magazine  will  be  supplied  gratis  for  every  Club  of  Five  Subscribers  at  ^M 
each,  in  one  remittance  ;  or  Six  Copies  for  ^0.00.  Back  numbers  can  be  supplied  at  any 
time.  The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent 
by  express,  free  of  expense,  for  S7  each:  A  complete  Set,  comprising  Bight  Volumes, 
sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  j^.25  per  volume,  freight  at  expense  of  purchaser. 
Address  HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 

"  Unquestionably  the  best  sustained  work  of  the  kind  in  the  WorldJ** 

New  Monthly  Magazine. 

Critical  Notices  of  the  Press. 

It  is  the  foremost  Magazine  of  the  day.  The  fireside  never  bad  a  more  delightfiil  com- 
panion, nor  the  million  a  more  enterprising  friend,  than  Harper's  Magazine.- [Methodist 
Protestant,  (Baltimore.) 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — [New  York  Observer. 

We  must  refer  in  terms  of  eulogy  to  the  high  tone  and  varied  excellences  of  Harper's 
Magazine — a  journal  with  a  monthly  circulation  of  about  170,000  copies— in  whose  pages 
are  to  be  found  some  of  the  choicest  light  and  general  reading  of  the  day.  We  speak  of 
this  work  as  an  evidence  of  the  American  People ;  and  the  popularity  it  has  acquired  is 
merited.  Each  number  contains  fully  144  pages  of  reading  matter,  appropriately  illustra- 
ted with  good  wood-cuts ;  and  it  combines  in  itsrlf  the  racy  monthly  and  the  more  philo- 
sophical quarterly,  blended  with  the  best  features  of  the  daily  journal.  It  has  great 
Eower  in  the  dissemination  of  a  love  of  pure  literature.— [Trubner's  Guide  to  American 
literature,  London. 

The  volumes  bound  constitute  of  themselves  a  library  of  miscellaneous  reading  such  as 
cannot  be  found  in  the  same  compass  in  any  other  publication  that  has  come  under  our 
notice. — [Boston  Courier. 

The  postage  on  Harper's  Magazine  is  24  cents  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  at  the  sub- 
scriber s  post-office. 

TERMS.— Harper's  Magazine,  one  year,  $4.00. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
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Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

1D4)0C  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

«*    South  America 6  50 

"  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projcc), . .  1 2  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

"    Asia 10  00 

"     Africa 6  50 

"    Central  Europe 8  50 

«*    Oceanica. 5  00 


Classical  Maps. 

Hap  of  the  Roman  Empu^ $15  00 

"    Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

**    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens .     2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

**     South  America 3  60 

"    Europe 4  50 

"     Asia 5  00 

"     Africa 4  50 

"     Oceanica 6  00 

"     the  Ilemispheres 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  ^ 

**  North  America ) 

"  South  America.... 

"  Central  Europe.... 

**  Asia f  $15  per  set 

"  Africa 

"  Europe 

"  The  Worid 

"  Oceanica 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountahis,  TaUeySy  river&v 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  clearly  and 
beautifiiUy  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  eia»  etc. 


TESTimONIAL  FROM  PROFESSOR  AQASSCZ. 

From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitati<Hi  in  saying 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incomfmrablif  tuperior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  &r  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  pubUshed,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
other  geographer  living  understands  the  relations  of  the  physical  feature  of  our  earth  so  toell,  or  hum*^ 
how  to  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicitif  and  clearness  as  Prof.  Gwfot, 

L.  AOASSLS. 

Cambridge,  Mass,,  Mardi  21thy  1865. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Pro£  Guyofs  Series  ot 
Geographies. 

CHARLES  SORIBNER  &  CO. 


*  Send  for  Circular  with  full  description. 


Boston,  Nov.  25, 1864. 
James  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Eaton's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  According 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  heretofore 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  unusuial  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Treatise 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  practical  application.  Neither  too  abstruce  nor  too 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community.  In- 
deed, it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  Dis- 
trict and  Grammar  Schools.  Its  rules,  problems,  explanations,  and 
arrangement  of  topics,  are  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  learner  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  should 
ever  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch. 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  rare 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  leading  books 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no  equal. 
Clearly  surpassing  all  its  predecessors^  it  stands  without  a  rival. 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  mathematical 
genius,  guided  and  instmcted  by  the  largest  experience  in  practical 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its  plan, 
and  is  happily  adapted  to  lead  the  young  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  devel- 
oping true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory  with 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 


O*  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  exami- 
nation, voith  reference  to  introduction^  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed  : 

Primary,  5  cents.  Intellectual,  10  cents.  Common  School,  and  High  School,  20  cents 
each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  New  Juvenile  Music  Book. 

By  the  AiOhor  of  the  "Golden  Wreath"  ''Harp  of  Judah,"  ^c. 


MERRY  CHIMES; 

CONTAINING 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTIONS,  ATTRACTIVE  EXERCISES, 

AND 

^eteal  finnkei  IPopfer  ^up. 


This  New  Book  will  be  found  superior  to  all  simiUr  works,  in  many  points  essential  to 
its  success  as  a  Popular  Instruction  Book  in  Vocal  Music  and  Collection  of  Melodies  for 
the  Young.    The  elementary  Department  will  contain 

Just  those  Peculiar  Elements,  that  Attract  and 
Retain  the  Attention  of  Children. 

The  Songs  will  be,  not  old  and  time-worn — sung  through  a  dozen  books — but 

fteto  anti  Sparitling,  SHaptcli  to  all  Occasions  anti  9Iibe 
tuitij  tije  Spirit  of  tfje  Eimc8* 

A  large  number  of  these  hare  been  written  expressljr  for  this  work.  The  Melodies  are 
equally  good,  f^esh  and  attractire,  and  though  comprising  many  which  on  account  of  their 
popularity  will  be  looked  for  in  a  book  of  this  kind»  include,  also,  very  many 

Compositions  never  before  Published  and  not  to  be  Found  in  any 

other  Book. 

All  who  have  examined  the  proofs  of  the  "  Merry  Chimes,"  agree  in  awarding  to  it 
unqualified  praise,  and  predict  for  it  a  SUCCESS  beyond  that  of  any  similar  publication. 


60  CENTS  A  COPY,   $5.00  PER  DOZEN. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO., 

Pablishers,  277  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  &  MODERN  BOOKS. 

140    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

Constanth/  on  Hand  and  for  Sale  at  the  Lowest  Prices^ 

School  Books, 

NEW  AND  SECOND  HAND ; 

MISCELiANCOUS  BOOKS. 


oOo- 


Old  Books  Bought  and  Exchanged  for  New, 


BOISTDSTEY'S 

NATIONAL  WRITING  INK 

oOo 

The  manufacturer,  after  years  of  experiments,  offers  his  NATIONAL 
_  WRITING  INK  to  the  public  generally  as  a  SUPERIOR  ARTICLE, 

and  feels  confident  that  a  single  trial  by  those  desiring  a  good  Ink,  will  establish  it  per- 
manently in  their  estimation.      It  possesses  the  following  desirable  qualities  : 

First.       IT  FLOWS  FREELY. 

Second.    IT  IS  SUFFICIENTLY  BLACK  WHEN  FIRST 

USED. 
Third.     IT  DOES  NOT  MOULD,  THICKEN,  OR  TURN 

PALE. 
Fourth.    IT  DOES  NOT  CORRODE  THE  PEN. 
Fifih.       IT  HAS  NO  SEDIMENT. 

Teachers  of  Public  and  Private  Schools  will  find  this  Ink  particularly  adapted  to  their 
use. 

FRANK  L.  GAY, 

WHOLESALE  AGENT  FOB  EHODE  ISLAND. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  TEACHERS 

Is  respectfully  directed  to  the  New  Periodical  for  Boys  and  Oirls,  entitled 

Our   Young  Folks, 


•AN- 


luvniiTEi  imim  mmmis. 


This  Magazine,  begun  in  January,  I860,  has  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  Jurenile 
Periodicals.  Acting  upon  the  belief  that  children  were  entitled  to  the  best  literature 
that  could  be  furnished  them,  the  publishers  of  Our  Youno  Folks  have,  at  great  expense, 
secured  for  the  magazine  a  list  of  contributors  comprising  many  of  the  best  writers  in 
America.  They  have  also  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  the  department  of  Illustra- 
tions, giving  each  month  new  and  original  drawings  by  the  best  artists.  The  result 
has  been  such  as  was  anticipated,  the  magazine  having  proved  a  success  from  the  first, 
and  having  reached  in  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  a  circulation  of  Forty-Jive  Thou- 
9and  Copies,  The  press  throughout  the  country  has  been  unanimous  in  its  praise. 
Prominent  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  leading  educators,  in  all  quarters,  have 
endorsed  the  magazine  fully  and  without  reserve.  The  publishers,  encouraged  by  this 
gratifying  reception,  are  disposed  to  use  all  possible  means,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  maintain  the  high  literary  and  artistic  character  which  the  magazine  his 
already  gained ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  advance  it  still  higher.  They  will  aim  to 
establish  it  permanently  as  the 

Best  Juyenile  Magazine  in  the  English  Language. 

The  publishers  desire  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  extending  the  circula- 
tion of  Our  Young  Folks.  The  testimonials  received  by  them  from  high  educational 
authorities  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  magazine  may  be  made  a  most  valuable  agent 
in  the  education  of  youth.  With  that  view,  they  invite  all  teachers  to  examine  it,  and 
wherever  its  scope  and  purpose  are  approved,  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation.  The 
cheapness  of  the  magazine  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  household,  and  the  pub- 
lishers feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  almost  universally 
read  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

Teachers  sending  ten  cents,  (one-half  the  retail  price,)  will  receive  a  number  for 
examination,  accompanied  with  a  circular  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
magazine,  together  with  the  inducements  offered  to  teachers  to  form  clubs  among  their 
pupils. 


TERMS  OF  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

SiNGLB  Subscriptions. — ^Two  Dollarar  a  year.    Single  Numbers,  Twenty  Cents. 

Clubs. — ^Three  Copies  for  Five  Dollars;  Five  Copies  for  Eight  Dollars ;  Ten  Copies  for 
Fifteen  Dollars ;  Twenty  Copies  for  Thirty  Dollars ;  and  an  extra  copy  gratit  to  the  per- 
son forming  the  Club  of  Twenty. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS, 

124  Tremont  Street^  Boston. 
It 


E.  ft  H.  T.  AHTHOHY  ft  CO., 
jSumnftetiireis  of  Photo|^phie  MateritlSt 

WMOLMALB   AMD  BCTAIL, 

601  BROADWAT,  N.  T. 

la  ufJItten  to  our  nuiln  butinMs  of  I'HOTfMjRAPHIC  ilA- 
TEUIALS.  w««r«  hud>|u«rtora  U>r  tho  mllowiiiK,  vii. 

Stereoscopes  and  Stereoscopie  Views. 

Of  UtoM  wo  hiiv*  Ao  ImmooM  M«wniiirau  inciadlna 

VIEWS  OF  THE  WAB, 

ObUln«<l  at  irroat  oxpoDM  and  fprniiDg  a  «Hnplot« 
rnOTOURAl'llIC  llUnuftY  OrrilBUKBAT  union  CONTOf 

Ball  Bun,  Dntoh  Gap, 

Torktown,  Pontoon  Trains. 

Oettysbnrgh,  Hanover  Jonotion. 

fair  Oaks,  Lookout  Mountain* 

arage  Station,  Chickahominy, 

Fredericksburgh,  City  Point. 

Fairfkx,  HashviUe, 

Biohmond,  Petersburgli» 

Peep  Bottonif  Bello  Plain, 

Monitors.  Chattanooga, 

Fort  Morgan,  Atlanta, 

Charleston,  Mobile, 

Florida.  Strawberry  Plainit 
ftc.      ftc. 

Amorican  and  FortlgB  ClUoi  and  Landoeapoi^  Groapa,  State* 
ry,  Ac,  di&  AIm,  Rovolvlaf  StorwMwopoa,  for  public  or  prtvaM 
oxhlbltlon  Our  CaUlogao will  ba  Mat  to  aoy  addroM  on  racalal 
«f  Stamp. 

Photographic  Albums. 

Wo  woro  tho  flrtt  to  iDtrodnco  thoM  lato  tha  Ualtwl  Stataa 
and  wo  maunfaeturo  linmonM  quantltloo  In  mat  rarlolv,  ranip- 
iair  In  prico  from  50  conU  to  |M.  Oar  ALBUMS  bavo  in«  ropa- 
talion  of  boln|{*uparior  in  b««>4ity  and  darabilltj  to  any  othor.— 
Tboy  win  ho  — nt  by  mall,  FRER,oa  rocolpt  of  price. 

CVriMB  ALBUMS  MADB  TO  OBDBR.,jE| 

The  Trade  will  find  our  Albums  tne  most 
Saleable  they  ean  bay. 

CARD   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Oar  Catalocno  now  ombraeoo  ovor  Fiva  TnooaAWD  dlflbraat 
•abjocu  (to  wblch  addltlonk  ai«  conUnoally  bolag  mado)  of  IobI 
■ent  Amorlouit,  Ac,  rli :  about 
1UOM^{-O«a.        too  Uottt-Cola  eSO  Statoamoa, 

100  Brig    "  950  olber  0.1lr«v,    130  Diviaoa, 

nSColonola,  75  Navy  OlScor^    IM  Author^ 

40  Artiat*'  1»5  Staiea,  50  Prowioont  WooaM. 

S,OiO  Cuploo  of  Work*  of  Art, 
hdadlaic  raproducUoaa  of  tha  okm  eolobraUd    Eocrav1a(i^ 
Palntinip,  Slatoot.  Ae.    CaUlofpiao  aaat  on  rowipt  ol  Staian. 
An  orJor  for  Ou«  Duuru  Pirturaa  frwn  oar  Catalufoa,  will  ba 
fillad  on  racdpt  of  |l.lt«),  aii.t  Mat  by  malL  rmsB. 

Pbotopaphort  aud  othor*  orHoriuK  pMda  C.  O.  D.,  will  plana* 
tamlt  tw»nty-Bro  por  caoL  of  tho  amount  with  th*lr  ordor. 

O^Tha  prie«  and  ^oalitj  of  «ar  good* 


"WORCESTER'S 

aUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QCTARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langnaffe  at  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — ^by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th« 
.  nglish  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C  C.  Felton^  late  President  of  Harvard  College. 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W.  Whewell,  D.  D.,  Master 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thos,  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College, 

So  complete  and  many-sided.— Hon.  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  MVith  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  (         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed.  September.  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863.  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

O"  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


If  your  BLACKBOARDS  are  not  in  good  condition,  jou  cannot  do  better  than  hare 
them  re-coated  with 

HUNGER'S 

EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 


This  f  urface  has  stood  the  test  of  seven  years'  use,  with  entire  satisfaction.  It  can  be 
applied  to  any  smooth  surface,  and  is  especially  useful  in  renovating  old  blackboards.  It 
is  much  more  economical  thsn  common  paint,  because  it  does  not  need  renewing. 

It  is  securely  put  up  in  air-tight  cans,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by 
express. 

When  it  is  wished,  we  send  workmen  to  apply  the  slating,  and  warrant  a  surface  not 
surpassed  by  any  blackboard  in  use. 

\tr  Teachers  will  please  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating 
known  by  other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  every  other 
really  excellent  article,  has  its  imitations.  But  no  other  slating  can  produce  the  perfectly 
emooth  black  slate  surface  of  the  EUREKA. 

Pint  Cans,  each $1,76 

•Quart  "     ••    S3.00 

Blackboards  in  frames,  per  square  foot 56 

Old  Blackboards  Slated,  per  square  foot 10 

Roll  Blackboards  en  cloth,  per  square  foot 55 

*One  quart  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface. 


English  and  Classical  High  School, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1865. 
Mb.  H.  J.  Griswold: 

Our  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Munger's  Eureka  Slatin?,  in  February  last,  are 
really  excellent.  We  havenevpr  seen  better  boards  than  these.  The  surface  is  fine,  soft, 
and  smooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  blacky  with  no  reflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 
angle.  Your  assurance  that,  after  a  few  week's  use,  they  would  erase  with  perfect  ease,  is 
fuUr  verified. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  blackboards  to  all  who  are  interested,  and  hope 
your  slating  may  be  applied  to  every  blackboard  in  the  State. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Mowry  &  Ooff. 

South  Boston,  May  3.  1866. 
We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
1864,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  Goodwin  Clabx,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School. 

Boston,  May  1,  1865. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction,  when 
properly  applied,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  Publii:  Schools. 

Cambridge.  Oct.  21,  1865. 
A  month  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Griswold  applied  the  Eureka  Slating  to  all  the  blackboards  in 
onr  High  School-house,  on  which  we  had  tried  Pierce's  slating  for  a  year.    I  am  happy  to 
•ay  that  we  now  have  the  best  blackboards  I  have  ever  seen.    They  are  perfect  in  every 
desirable  quality ;  being  black,  smooth,  hard,  and  easily  cleaned. 

All  our  teachers  are  much  pleased  with  the  change;  and  I  most  heartily  commend  your 
slating  to  all  in  want  of  a  really  good  blackboard. 

Truly  yours,  William  J.  Rolfe,  Master  of  High  School. 

From  A.  J.  Nutter,  Principal  Mi.  Vernon  School,  West  Roxbury,  Mass. : 
Dear  Sir : — By  an  advertisement  in  the  Matsachuaetts  Teacher,  I  learn  that  you  are 
Agent  for  Munger's  Slated  Goods  ;  and  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  using  his  blackboard 
in  my  school-room  for  more  than  three  years,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I,  though  unsolicited,  bear  testimony  to  its  good  qualities.  It  has  steadily 
improved  by  use,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  promised, 
or  the  most  sanguine  of  us  expected.  Indeed  it  is,  as  my  assistant  teacher  said  of  it  a  few 
days  since,  **  good  enough." 

A  Sample  will  bo  Applied  to  any  Board,  Free  of  Cost,  by  the 

AMERICAN   TABLET  CO., 

27  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
soXiS  A.a-E3srTS  ixr  n-et^  en-gh-a.itx>- 

O*  Agents  wantbb. 


ouAi  DB0OT..T!  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  DISCOVERT! 

HILTOISr'S 

INSOLUBLE  CEMENT 

Is  of  more  general  practical  utility  than  any  inrention  now  before 
the  public.    It  has  been  thoroughly  tented  during  the  last  two 


Applicable  to  the  Use- 
ful ArU. 


A  new  thing. 
Its  Combination. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers. 


Jewelers. 

Families. 

Schools. 

It  is  a  Liquid. 


Remember. 


Finis. 


years  by  practical  men,  and  pronounced  by  all  to  be 

Superior  to  any  Adhesiye  Prepaxation  Known 
HILTON'S  INSOLUBLE  CEMENT 

Is  a  new  thing,  and  the  result  of  years  of  study  ;  its  combination 
is  on 

Scientific    Principles, 

And  under  no  circumstances  or  change  of  temperature,  will  it 
become  corrupt  or  emit  any  offensive  smell. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE 

Manufacturers,  using  Machines,  will  find  it  the  best  article  known 
for  Cementing  the  Channels,  aA  it  works  without  delay,  is  not 
affected  by  any  change  of  temperature. 

JEWELERS 

Will  find  it  sufficiently  adhesive  for  their  use,  as  has  been  proved. 

IT  IS  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO   LEATHER. 

And  we  claim  as  an  especial  merit,  that  it  sticks  Patches  and 
Linings  to  Boots  and  Shoes  sufficiently  strong  without  stitching. 

It  IS  also  recommended  to  Teachers  and  Scholars  for 
BE-BINDING  AND  BEPAIBING  OIJ>  BOOKS. 


IT   le   THE   OOTliTT 

LIQUID    CEMENT    EXTANT 

That  is  a  sure  thing  for  mending 

FURNITURE,  CROCKERY,  TOYS,  BONE, 
IVORY, 

And  articles  of  Household  use. 
XjQaaOcDXEi^ss     ILxEia3(3DavKiUDa(»     <S^<mucsx<mxaiK^ 

Is  in  a  liquid  form  and  as  easily  applied  at  paste. 
QQ11II0<S>XXI1'89       QZSlSS(3DllOQttoIl<^       CBic^nffg>o^nrt<¥ 

Is  insoluhle  in  water  or  oil. 

QQ£U10<S>XXI1'89       UCOUSSQDllQUUDllf^       Qeaafcnffg>ofcnrt<^ 

Adheres  oily  substances. 

Supplied  in  Family  or  Manufacturers*  Packages  from  two  ounces 
to  one  hundred  pounds. 

HILTON  BROS.  &  CO., 

PROPRIBTORS 
#»BOVID£NC£,  B.  I. 


TEMM8    CASH. 


S.    E.    URBINO'S 


\p    Sept,,    186S, 


OATALOaUE   OF   STAITDABD   EDUOATIOITAL   WOBES,   FOB   THE 
STUDT   OF   FOBEiair  LAiranAGES. 


ifrmcfj 

OTTOS  FRENCH  C0NTER8ATI0N  GRAMMAR. 
ReTi.<c<l  by  Feudinand  BdcnSB,  iDBtruetor  in 
FreDcU  at  Ilarrard  College.    12mo,  cloth.    Sl-75- 

Key  to  the  above.    90  cents. 

L'HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  Par  M.  LamA 
Fleury.    lOmo,  cloth.    81-50. 

ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  READER.  By  Mad.  M. 
GiDERT     12mo,  boanlR.    40  cents 

LUCIE:  FRENCU  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSA- 
TIONS.   Ikino,  cloth.    W)  cenUj. 

LE  PETIT  ROIIJN.SON  DE  PARIS.  Par  Madame 
FoA.    12nio,  cloth.    9D  cents. 


SADLER;  COURS  DE  TERSTONS;  or,  Ezfvdiw 
for  Tnmfllatlng  Englbh  into  French.  Annotated 
and  rcriaed  by  Prof.  Gillette.    16mo.    81.25. 

L'INSTRUirrEUR  DE  L^ENFANCE.  (AflratBook 
for  Children.)  Bj  L.  BoxcOEUR.  12ino,  cloth.  90e. 

LE  CLOS-POMMIER.  Par  AmedAk  Acbabd. 
12nio,  cloth.    90  cents. 

HEW  YEAR'S  DAY  (with  TocabnUu7).  For 
translation'  Into  French.    16mo.    90  cents. 

Key  to  the  abore.    25  cents. 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUVRE. 
ParO.  Feuillet.    £il.25. 


i^otiem  JFrencfj  ComttiiesJ. 


LE  YILL.\GE.    25  cents. 
LA  CAGNOTTE.    40  cents. 
LE3  FEMMES  QUI  PLEUREN^.     25  cents. 
LES    PETITES    MISERES     DE    LA    YI£    HU- 
MAINE.    25  cento. 

piagss  for  C{)tltirm»  (otti)  Focabularied. 

LA  V1EILLEC0USINE;  LES  RICOCHETS.  25cto.       LA  PETITE  MAM  AN  ;    LE  BRACEI.ET, 


LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR.     25  cents. 

WITH  VOCADULARIES. 

TROTS  PROYERBES.    80  cento. 

YALERIE.    aO  cento. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES.    80  cento. 


25eto. 


LE     TESTAMENT     DE     MADAME    PATURAL; 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CYR.    25  cento. 


LA    I^TTERIE   DE   FRANCFORT;    LA  JEUNE 
8AVANTE.    25  cento. 


(iToIIege  Zttitsi  of  iHotiern  jFrencfi  ^lagss. 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  Bociirr.    12rao.  paper. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR.    80  cento. 

LA   DATAILLE  DE  DAMES.    40  cento. 

LA  MAISON  DE  PENARVAN.     40  cento 

LA   POUDRE  AUX  YEUX.    40  cento. 

LES  PETITS  OISEAUX.    40  cento. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGL1ERE.    40  cento. 

©crmau, 


LE  ROMAN   D'UN   JEUNE   HOMME   PAUTRB. 

40  cento. 
LES  D01GTS  DE  FEE.    40  cento. 
COLLEGE  SERIES,  Yol.  I.    La  Joie  Fait  Peur; 

La  Bataille  de  Dames;  La  Maison  db 

Penarvan  ;  La  Poudre  avx  Yeux.    12rao, 

cloth.    91-50.  ; 


OTTOS  GERMAN  CONYERSATION  GRAMMAR. 

1J>  Dr.  E.  UTTO.  7th  revimjd  cU.  12mo,  cloth.  92. 
Kky  to  Ottoh  German  Grammar.  00  cento. 
GERMAN  MANUAL.    By  E.C.  F.  Kraubb.     12mo, 

cloth.     SM)  ccut!«. 
DIE  1RUL1  CUTER.    Eln MUrchen.    12mo.    OOcts. 
VEIMUS.'JMEINNKniT.      Von     PUTLITZ.       With 

English  Notes.     V2\uo.    40  fonts. 
UARIITATA.  — DAS   MAEDCIIEN   VON  TREPPI. 

Zrtci  Novellcn  voii  Pali.  llKVSK.  12nio.  S5ctjt. 
13IMENSEE.      Novello   von    Til.    Storm.      With 

Knglii<h  Note*.     12nio.     40  cts. 
U.NDINE.       Kin    M  irchrn    von    De    La    Motte 

roi'QUfi.     With  Vocabulary.    6U  cents. 

StaU'an 

L.  B.  CUORE.    Italian  Grammar.    Cloth.   f2. 

EXEKCIPES  to  CUORE'S  ITALIAN  GRAMMAR. 


GOETHE.    Faust.    With  English  Notes.    Cloth. 

S1.25. 
GOETHE.      iPiiioBNiB   AUF  Taurus.      With 

English  Notes.    40  cents. 
SCHILLER      WiLHELM   Tell.      With    English 

Notes.    Cloth.    90  cento. 
SCHILLER.       Wallenbtein.       With     English 

Notes.    Cloth.    SI. 50. 
ETNER  MUSS  HEIRATHEN ;  and  EIGENSINN. 

40  cento. 
KOTZEBUE.     Drr  Okradb  Weo  deb  Bestb. 

With  English  Notes.    80  cento. 

GORRNER.      ENUL19C1I,  ElN  LuSTSPIEL.     With 
English  Notes.    40  cento. 


Kky  to  Cuore^s   Italian  ORAjniAit,  and 
EXERCI8E8.     90  cto. 


iWtsscellancouss. 


8EWELL.     Enolisii    Dictation    Exercises. 

In  cloth.     00  cents. 
DR.  KIMMER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN.    With 

thirty-fiix  Plates.     1^.00. 


1  SIX  CHILDREN'S  STORIES,  in  64nio.     Willib'8 

Vacation,  2  rols. ;  Downey  and  her  Kit- 

I      tens;   Lost    Bady:     Dick    Lbb;    Littlb 

i      Chimney  Sweeter  (in  box).  OOoto.  Cloth,  $1. 


^T^  These  raries  Kill  be  continued  by  selecting  such  works  of  the  best  authors  as  are  suitable  for 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  private  reading. 

Besides  his  own  series,  Mr.  Urdino  keeps  on  hand  a  largo  stock  of  imported  School  and  Miscellaneous 
Books. 


8.  B.  UBBIHO,  13,  School  Street,  Bofton. 


THE   IMF^RO^ED 

frngressite  Series  0f  Ce^t- §001115. 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER.   (Newly  Ulmtmted) 64  Pages. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READEk.  {Newly  Illustrated) 112  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER.      •♦  "         218  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  IN'I £,RMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  Nexo) 256  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER.   (Newly  Illustrated) 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER.   (Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER.  {Old  Edition) 5u4  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed*n.l6S  •• 
O*  Persous  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  reqtiircd. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook*8  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  having  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  pages  of  neie  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revised,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Header  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules;  in  its  varied  ard  neculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes  ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requirinjj 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  so 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearlv  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges- 
tions of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
and  seqtiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest.^  well  as  the  best,  in  the  market. 

Sciiool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OP  THE  PROonEssiVE  SERIES  OF  Text-Books,  as  it  Can  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
sive Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text* 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrookes  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro  • 
duction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

OCT  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Boston. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE, 


BOSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITUEE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


ffireatlg  Superior  to  ang  Inft'-aSell  f^eretofore  ®8eli* 


O"  An  illastrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Every  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  th*  Bevere  House,)  BOSTON,  MAB8. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Sehools,  Aeademies  and  Colleges, 

FUBIiISHlBD    BY   CBOSB7   &    AINSWOBTH, 

Saccessors  to  Cbosbt  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
^age  in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  91.75 ;  Greek  Lessons,  price 
90  cents;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  $1.25 ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  PREPARATCRY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.  Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  necessa- 
ry for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Yocabularv.  By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 
of  the  High  School  for  Boys.  Portland,  Me.*  12mo.  Price,  ^.50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

By  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 
HENSHA WS  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 
A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.      Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 
#1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1  75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  WaterTiUe  Col- 
lege. Me.    $L2.5. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containins  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents ; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents ;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  #1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors, 
Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
By  John  Wilson.    Price  #1.25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  doren.  #2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
LADREYT'3   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or   Classic 
Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 
authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,2,  3,  and  4,  now 
ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  ccms. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 
and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelius 
S.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cenu. 
HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 
Books.     Adapted  to  Pavson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Copibined  System  of  Penmanship, 
by  L.  B.  Hansford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 
Academy. 
Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entry — 
High  School  Edition.    Price  #1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  etc.    Price  #2.50. 
BRIDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF   PENMANSHIP, 
Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Series  ; 
with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 
style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-JSooks  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.     it  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
visible  wherever  it  has  ^een  introduced.    Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Books,  which  include  a  regularly 
graded  system  of  instruction,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  LineSy  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
slope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Paynon, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  Tablets,  a  new  and 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
ed for  class-teaching.  5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  torUten  form. 

"The  attention  of  the  public  is  ^larticularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  m  the  Union. 
*t^*  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circtilar  with  full  particulars. 

OBOSB7  A  AINSWOBTH,  Publishers,  U7  Washinff^n  Street,  Boston. 
ITT  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  for. 


SARGENT'S 

ENTIRELT  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOUNCINe   SPELLER, 

ITO-W     OOXirfPZiSTB     A.im     R  B  A.  D  "ST  1 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  Mr.  Epes  Saroeant  in  his  specialty  of  pre- 
paring School  Headers,  there  has  b^en  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him ;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  new  and  improved  Series  of  Readers, 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

S&^  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefiilly  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sarsent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

(Hi"  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  the  times  and  up  with  the  times  —  far  in  advance  of 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Spj^ller, 

With  a  New  and  Improved  System  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciation^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

O*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  >  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  Uie 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  SHOBET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.    BANGS    WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Shode.  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Ratei. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

By-ery  Desoription  of  BOOK-BINDrBrO  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOKS  XAJT- 
XTFAOTUBED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  asBorted  itoek  of 

perfumers,  Soap?,  Eoilet  Articles,  ^ittf  ifancs  (Eoolijs 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N,  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St, 


THE  e>xtb3:jIsiieiis  of 


I'ursr.vr  Tirr:i:i  i(»m:»mmkxts  to  tice 

TEACHERS  OF  THE  IIMITEO  STA^TiS* 

:iiiil  Ik'jj:  to  iiiform  tliciii,  that  \n\\\M  *l<"^iroiis  to  k«'«*|»  tlio  srstein  ix  advaxck  of  all 
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[Continued  from  page  234,  November  Number,  1865.] 
OBAMMAB. 

We  have  now  examined  briefly  some  controverted  points  on 
personal  pronouns.  And  while  I  disclaim  all  pretension  to  originalitj 
on  these  points,  I  would  like  to  see  in  print  the  correct  and  complete 
declension  of  these  pronouns  as  well  as  the  correct  and  complete 
conjugation  of  the  verb  to  match.  Of  course  space  would  forbid  it 
here ;  but  I  look  in  vain  for  it  all  in  any  one  grammar.  The  reader 
may  well  ask  in  surprise,  is  that  so  ?  Well,  look  for  yourself  and  see. 
But  if  this  really  is  the  case,  it  may  well  be  asked,  whether  so  much 
space  in  the  pages  of  The  ScHOOi^f aster  could  be  devoted  to  a 
better  purpose.  I  think  not ;  and  yet  I  must  forbear ;  though  I  can- 
not avoid  the  temptation  to  present  the  following  neat  and  interesting 

PARADIGM    OF  THE   POSSESSIVE   PRONOUNS. 


PERSON. 

FIRST. 

SECOND. 

THIRD. 

OENDEB. 

Com. 
Mine 

Com. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

NOM. 

& 
OBJ. 

Sing. 

Thine 

His 

Hers 

Its 

Plu. 

Ours 

Yours 

Theirs. 

2  GRAMMAR. 

(^Definitian.')  Possessive  pronouns  are  so  called  because  they 
contain  in  themselves  a  possessive  meaning,  —  being  derived  from  the 
possessive  case  of  personal  pronouns, — and  represent  tlie  name  of 
the  object  possessed. 

(^RemarJcB,)  1.  The  possessive  pronouns  are  eight  in  number. 
Four  of  these,  ours^  yourSy  hers^  theirs^  cannot  possibly  be  followed 
by  nouns,  and  therefore  can  never  be  considered  as  possessive  case  of 
the  personal,  as  some  erroneously  suppose. 

2.  Two,  viz.,  Twine,  thine^  may  be  used  for  my,  thy^ — possessive 
case  of  personal  pronouns, —  in  solemn,  formal,  or  poetic  style. 

8.  The  remaining  two,  viz.,  Am,  tto,  are  also  the  possessive  case  of 
the  personal  pronouns. 

4.  The  character  of  the  four,  mine^  thine^  Aw,  i7«,  is  determined  by 
their  position  or  office  in  the  sentence. 

6.  In  declension  they  are  all  defective,  as,  on  account  of  their 
possessive  meaning,  they  all  want  the  possessive  case ;  but  are  all 
used  in  the  nominative,  or  objective  case,  and  without  change  of  form 
in  the  two  numbers.     All  the  forms  are  shown  in  the  paradigm. 

6.  The  fact  is  these  words  are,  from  their  nature  and  use,  com- 
pound or  complex  elements,  as  they  contain  the  possessive  case  of  the 
corresponding  personal  pronouns,  and  the  implied  substantive  idea  or 
element  of  the  object  possessed ;  which  latter  element  may  be  in  the 
nominative  or  objective  case ;  and  this,  being  the  basis,  predominates, 
or  gives  character  to  the  whole.  The  relation  is  therefore  twofold, — 
first,  possessive ;  second,  subject  or  predicate  nominative,  or  objective. 

7.  In  parsing  the  possessive  element  or  character  is  sufficiently 
explained  by  the  name  possessive ;  and  they  are  therefore  to  be  parsed 
precisely  like  the  substantives  they  represent.  The  person  and  gen- 
der in  the  paradigm  refer  to  the  person  and  gender  of  the  antecedent 
of  the  possessive  element ;  and  need  not  be  spoken  of  in  parsing 
unless  it  be  required  to  parse  both  elements,  which  may  be  done  with 
propriety. 

The  definition  of  relative  pronouns  in  most  grammars  applies  equal- 
ly well  to  other  classes  of  pronouns.  Such  a  definition  is  defective, 
as  it  does  not  explain  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  relatives.  I 
submit  the  following : 

(^DefinitionJ)  Relative  Pronouns  are  those  words  which  are  used 
in  explanatory  clauses  to  represent  and  explain  some  noun  or  pronoun, 
called  the  antecedent,  in  the  preceding  clause ;  or  they  may  some- 
times relate  to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  clause  regarded  as  a  sub- 
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stantive ;  they  therefore  serve  to  connect  the  clauses,  and  hence  are 
called  also  Adjective  Subordinate  Conjunctions, 

Relative  pronouns  are  to  be  distingaished  as  substantive  and  adjec- 
tive ;  and  the  line  of  distinction  divides  simple  and  compound  as  well 
as  interrogatives, — which  are  certain  relative  pronouns  used  in  asking 
questions.  Adjective  relatives  deserve  to  rank  first  then  among 
adjective  pronouns^  which  name  they  take  when  they  are  followed  by 
nouns  which  they  limit. 

We  have  seen  that  pronouns  are  divided  into  two  generul  classes ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  at  least,  that  adjectives  are  also 
divided  into  two  general  classes,  descriptive  and  definitive ;  so  too, 
nouns,  into  common  and  proper ;  verbs,  according  to  their  use,  into 
transitive  and  intransitive,  and  according  to  their  form,  into  regular 
and  irregular ;  and  conjunctions,  into  coordinate  and  subordinate. 

Definitive  adjectives  are  divided  into  five  general  classes,  viz., 
pronominal^  numeral,  article,  proper-suistantivej  restrictive.  But  we 
might  banish  the  article, — i,  e.,  the  name, — if  it  were  not  for  the 
whims  of  gramarians,  as  referred  to  in  the  last  article.  Then  there 
would  not  be  one  class  less,  but  one  more,  as  the  article  would  make 
two  distinct  kinds  :  the  would  be  demonstrative,  and  an,  indefinite^  or 
better,  unspecifying.  But  these,  since  there  is  nothing  pronominal 
in  their  character,  could  not  be  classed  ^th  the  demonstratives  and 
indefinites  already  mentioned. 

To  the  descriptive  belong  the  participial  and  substantive  descrip- 
tive adjectives. 

Thus  far  has  been  presented  only  an  epitome  of  this  intensely  inter- 
esting subject ;  probably  too  brief  for  some  to  duly  understand  or 
appreciate.  And  many  persons  would  be  likely  to  regard  this  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  unfavorably,  as  being  ^^  too  philosophical  and 
abstruse,"  especially  for  younger  scholars.  We  don't  want  to  teach 
it  all  at  once  to  the  younger  scholars ;  but  by  easy  and  gradual  les- 
sons ;  until  finally  the  whole  subject  is  mastered ;  and  they  have 
something  worth  striving  for,  and  worth  having,  and  to  make  the 
acquirement  both  easy  and  effectual,  it  is  necessary  to  represent  the 
subject  either  by  a  concise  tabular  arrangement,  or  better,  by  a  picto- 
rial representation  in  the  shape  of  a  diagram  or  tree, — or  rather,  two 
trees,  one  representing  the  pronoun,  and  the  other  the  adjective, — 
the  branches  representing  the  divisons  and  subdivisions, — uniting 
above  to  represent  the  union  of  the  two  in  adjective  pronouns  and 
pronominal  adjectives,  in  a  manner,  or  by  a  principle,  analogous  to 
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the  occasional  union  of  trees  in  nature  itself.  If  the  scholar,  or  the 
teacher,  does  not  here  find  something  as  interesting  and  as  useful  as 
Arithmetic,  or  Algebra,  or  Geography,  or  any  other  study,  I  am 
mistaken.  These  principles  apply  to  general  grammar, — to  the 
grammars  of  all  languages.  Of  course  it  will  be  found  that  in  some 
languages  there  are  some  classes  not  enumerated  here;  but  this 
results  from  idiomatic  usages.  To  conform  to  the  present  customs 
it  may  be  best  to  parse  the  substantive  pronouns  merely  as  personal 
pronouns^  possessive  pronouns^  or  relative  pronouns ;  and  interroga- 
tives,  merely  as  interrogative  pronouns. 

But  we  seldom  find  suitable  models,  or  formulas,  for  parsing  rela- 
tive pronouns, — and  especially  compound  relatives.  For  instance, 
the  teacher  should  know,  and  the  scholar  should  be  taught,  that,  to 
parse  **«^Aat,"  for  example,  in  the  sentence,  **  I  have  possessed  your 
grace  of  what  I  purpose,"  he  is  not  called  upon  to  parse  "  that  thatj^^ 
or  "  that  which  " ;  since  **  what,"  unlike  the  other  compounds,  is  not 
a  compound,  but  a  primitive  word, — from  the  Saxon  hwcet^  or  hwat^ — 
and  is  called  compound  merely  because,  while  it  represents  the  antece- 
dent, like  all  other  relatives,  it  is  used  also  to  embody  the  idea  of  the 
antecedent  itself.  But  the  same  is  sometimes  said  of  who  and  which 
when  the  antecedent  is  unexpressed ;  not  with  the  same  propriety, 
for  by  good  usage  the  antecedent  is  inadmissable  before  what^  but  is 
easily  and  necessarily  understood  before  wJio  and  which.  Though  for 
all  I  am  able  to  see,  usage  alone  makes  the  distinction.  In  parsing 
then,  it  .is  well  enough  to  talk  about  ^^  that  which^'  &c.,  as  being  the 
equivalents  of  what ;  but  parse  what.  All  thus  far  said  relates  to  the 
substantive  and  declarative  use  of  what. 

Having  said  so  much  about  parsing  what^  I  will  propose  the  follow- 
ing concise  formula :  What  is  a  compound  relative  pronoun,  neuter 
gender,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  the  antecedent  principle 
[of  it]  is  objective  case  after  of:  (^Rvle  ;)  but  the  case  of  the  relative 
principle,  according  to  the  rule  for  the  relative,  ^^  depends  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  clause  to  which  it  belongs :"  objective  case  after  pur- 
pose;  (^Rule.)  The  relative  part  is  also  an  adjective  subordinate 
conjunction,  connecting  the  clauses,  '^  I  have'  possessed  your  grace  of 
what^^  and  **  I  purpose  what ;"  (JRule^ 

What  is  necessarily  repeated  in  classifying  the  clauses.  The  com- 
pounds of  what^  as  whatever^  whatsoever^  are  to  be  parsed  by  the  same 
model,   with  the  additional   remark  that  the  antecedent  principle 
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[part,  or  element  J  is  modified  bj  eotsr^  or  Mever^ — as  the  case  may 
be, — an  indefinite  limiting  adjective  element  having  the  force  of  oi^. 

In  parsing  the  adjective  pronouns  and  pronominal  adjectiveS)  as 
well  as  the  other  definitive  adjectives  we  should  be  more  explicit  than 
merely  to  state  the  general  class.  Thus,  ^  tAete"  in  the  sentence, 
^^  These  are  Thy  glorious  works,"  is  a  demcmstrative  adjective  pro- 
noun ;  and  in  the  sentence,  ^^  These  things  are  true,"  ^'  t&ese"  is  a 
demonstrative  pronominal  definitive  adjective. 

The  subject  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  the  next  number 
will  close  this  series  of  articles  on  grammer. 

J.  M*  R. 


BZTBAOT  FROM  THE  ANHUAIi  BJBFOBT  OF  THB  BOHOOIi  OOXlCnV 
TBB  OF  THX  CIT7  OF  FBOVXDXOraa— 1866. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE  IN  1791. 

At  a  town  meeting  of  the  Freemen  of  the  town  of  Providence, 
held,  by  adjournment,  at  the  State  House,  on  Monday  tlie  1st  day  of 
August,  1791. 

Whereas,  the  School  Committee,  who  were,  on  the  6th  and  18th 
days  of  June  last,  appointed  and  continued  to  make  report  respecting 
a  petition  pending  before  the  meeting,  for  the  erection  of  schods  in 
this  town,  the  expense  whereof  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  town  treasary, 
presented  the  following  report,  to  wit ; 

To  the  Freemen  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  to  be  convened  next 
by  adjournment,  the  underwritten  members  of  your  School  Com- 
mittee, in  pursuance  of  your  resolution  at  your  last  meeting,  report : 

After  the  most -.deliberate  and  mature  consideration  of  the  subject, 
we  are  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  measure  proposed  by  the  peti- 
tioners is  eligible,  for  many  reasons : 

1st.  Useful  knowledge  generally  diffused  among  the  people  is  the 
surest  means  of  securing  the  jrights  of  man,  of  promoting  the  public 
prosperity,  and  perpetuating  the  liberties  of  a  country. 

2d.  As  civil  community  is  a  kind  of  jomt  tenancy,  in  respect  to 
the  gifts  and  abilities  of  individual  memben  theredv  it  seems  not 
improper  that  the  disbursements  necessaiy  to  qualify  those  individuak 
for  usefulness,  should  be  made  from  common  funds. 
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8d.  Our  lives  and  properties,  in  a  free  State,  are  so  much  in  the 
power  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  daily- 
intercourse  are  so  much  dependent  on  the  information  and  integrity  of 
of  our  neighbors,  that  no  wise  man  can  feel  himself  indifferent  to  the 
progress  of  useful  learning,  civilization,  and  the  preservation  of  morals, 
in  the  community  where  he  resides. 

4th.  The  most  reasonable  object  of  getting  wealth,  after  our  own 
wants  are  supplied,  is  to  benefit  those  who  need  it ;  and  it  may  with 
great  propriety  be  demanded, — in  what  way  can  those  whose  wealth 
is  redundant,  benefit  their  neighbors  more  certainly  and  permanently, 
than  by  furnishing  to  their  children  the  means  of  qualifying  them  to 
become  good  and  useful  citizens,  and  of  acquiring  an  honest  livelihood? 

6th.  In  schools  established  by  public  authority,  and  wliose  teachers 
are  paid  by  the  public,  there  will  be  reason  to  hope  for  a  more  faith- 
ful and  impartial  discharge  of  the  duties  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of 
discipline,  among  the  scholars,  than  can  be  expected  when  the  mas- 
ters are  dependent  on  individuals  for  their  support. 

These,  among  other  reasons,  have  led  your  Committee  to  investi- 
gate the  means  of  accomplishing  an  object  so  desirable  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  competent  number  of  schools  in  this  town,  to  be  sup- 
ported at  the  town's  expense.  The  Brick  School  House  and  Whipple 
Hall  are  buildings  conveniently  situated  for  our  present  purpose  ; 
but,  as  the  former  is,  in  part,  and  the  latter  wholly,  private  property, 
it  will  become  necessary  that  the  individual  owners  should  be  compen- 
sated, and  the  entire  property  of  those  buildings  vested  in  the  town. 

The  large  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ren- 
ders it  indispensably  necessary  that  a  suitable  School  House  be  erect- 
ed on  a  lot  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
It  would  also  be  proper  that  a  fourth  School  House  should  be  provid- 
ed, on  a  convenient  let  to  be  procured  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
town. 

When  your  Committee  consider,  that,  according  to  the  late  enum- 
eration, there  are  in  this  town  twelve  hundred  and  fifty-six  white 
males  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  they  cannot  estimate  the  number  of 
scholars  lower,  than  to  require,  at  the  Brick  School  House,  a  principal 
Master  and  Assistants ;  at  the  School  House  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
a  principal  Master  and  Assistants ;  and  a  principal  Master  and  Assistants 
at  each  of  the  other  School  Houses  ;  to  be  appointed  by,  and  amenable 
tOy  a  committee  to  be  chosen  by  the  Freemen  annually  assembled 
RCCordiDg  to  law,  to  be  called  the  Town's  School  Committee,  for  the 
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time  being ;  bj  whom  also  the  salaries  of  such  teachers,  from  time  to 
time,  shall  be  contracted  for,  and  paid  by  orders  bj  said  Committee^  ^ 
drawn  on  the  town  treasury.      The  Assistants  to  be  occasionally 
appointed,  when  need  may  require. 

Your  Committee  are  farther  of  opinion  that,  all  the  aforesaid 
schools  be  subjected  to  such  rules  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  devised  and  formed  by  the  School  Committee,  for  the  time 
being,  after  tiie  same  shall  have  received  the  approbation  of  the  Free- 
men of  this  town,  in  town  meeting  legally  assembled. 

And  as  the  Society  of  Friends  have  a  convenient  School  Room  of 
their  own,  and  choose  to  educate  their  children  under  the  tuition  of 
their  own  members,  and  the  direction  of  Committees  of  their  own 
Meeting ;  it  is  re(5ommended,  that  they  receive,  from  time  to  time,  of 
the  money  raised  for  schooling,  according  as  the  proportion  njfhich  the 
number  of  scholars  in  their  school  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number 
educated  out  of  the  town's  funds,  to  be  ascertained  by  their  Com- 
mittee to  the  Town's  Committee,  who  are  to  give  orders  on  the  town 
treasury  for  the  same,  as  in  the  case  of  other  schools ; — their  school 
being  open  to  the  Town's  Committee,  for  their  inspection  and  advice 
in  regard  to  the  moral  conduct  and  learning  of  the  children,  not  inter- 
fering in  respect  to  the  address  or  manners  of  the  Society,  in  relation 
to  their  religious  opinions. 

Finally,  your  Committee  recommend,  as  new  and  further  powers 
are  hereby  proposed  to  be  granted  to,  and  exercised  by,  the  Town's 
future  School  Committee,  which  were  not  in  contemplation  at  the 
time  of  their  appointment,  that  they  have  liberty  to  resign  their  places* 
and  that  a  School  Committee  be  appointed  for  the  Town  of  Pron- 
dence,  to  remain  in  office  till  the  next  annual  choice  of  Town  OflBcerSt 
and  instructed  to  report  the  rules  and  regulations  aforesaid  to  the  next 
town  meeting :  That  a  committee  be  also  appointed  to  contract,  in 
behalf  of  the  town,  for  suitable  lots  where  to  build  the  two  new  School 
Houses  proposed  to  be  erected,  and  to  form  plans*  and  an  estimate  of 
the  expense  of  such  buildings ;  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  next  town 
meeting :  That  said  committee  last  mentioned  also  inquire  and  report 
on  what  terms  the  proprietors  of  the  Brick  School  House  and  Whip- 
ple Hall  will  relinquish  their  claims  to  the  town. 

JAMES  MANNING,  MOSES  BADQER,  JOHN  DORRANCE» 

ENDS  HITCHCOCK,  JABEZ  BOWEN,  THEODORE  FOSTER, 

MOSES  BROWN,  DAVID  HOWELL,  WELCOME  ARNOLD^ 

JOSEPH  SNOW,  BENJAMIN  B0URN» 

PaoYiDEvos,  July  (7th  month,)  A.  B.  VM.  - 
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And  the  said  report  having  been  dnly  considered,  It  is  Voted  and 
Besclved^  That  the  same  be  received  and  adopted,  except  as  to  the 
reaignatiou  of  tHe  School  Committee,  who  are  hereby  continued,  and' 
directed  to  draft  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  said 
schools,  and  to  make  report  at  the  next  town  meeting. 

It  %8  further  Resolved^  That  Messrs.  Moses  Brown,  John  Brown, 
Welcome  Arnold,  Edward  Thurber,  Charles  Keene,  Zephaniah 
Andrews  and  Charles  Lippitt,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  appointed  a  Committee  to  procure  the  lots  in  said  report 
mentioned  ;  to  inquire  the  terms  on  which  the  proprietors  of  Whipple 
Hall,  and  the  Brick  School  House,  will  relinquish  their  rights  in  said 
buildings  to  the  town  ;  to  estimate  the  expense  of  the  two  new  School 
Houses,  and  to  perform  all  other  business  required  of  the  Committee 
last  mentioned  in  said  report ;  and  that  they  also  make  report  to  the 
next  town  meeting. 

Ordered^    That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  newspapers  in 

this  town. 

A  true  copy — ^witness, 

DANIEL  COOKE,  Town  Oerk. 


MB.    BIiOl^-AND-EABY. 


Some  teachers  follow  the  same  routine,  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  with  a  monotony  much  like  that  of  travelling  across  an 
Illinois  prairie.  The  text-book,  and  that  alone,  seems  to  be  their 
iniallible  guide,  and  any  movement  made  beyond  it  is  avoided  as  a 
"radical**  experiment.  Some,  perhaps,  think  they  are  the  regulators 
of  the  educational  clock-work,  and  look  with  religious  horror  upon 
one  who  may  be  a  little  **  ahead  of  the  time." 

Well,  it  may  be  that  these  conservatives  are  needed  in  the  educa- 
tional circle,  as  well  as  in  the  political  arena,  to  be  a  general  warning 
to  those  who  may  get  too  fast  in  the  onward  march.  But,  after  all, 
it  would  please  us  better  to  see  more  of  the  genius  of  the  present 
time  exemplified  in  their  lives.  We  should  like  to  have  them  sub- 
scribe and  pay  for  at  least  one  educational  publication,  and  moreover, 
attend,  occasionally,  some  of  the  various  meetings  devoted  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  rising  generation  and  consequently  for  the 
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good  of  the  conntry.  Still,  we  remember  *^  this  is  a  free  country/' 
and  all  we  would  wish  we  cannot  at  present  obtain,  for  each  will  take 
his  own  course ;  yet  we  might  feel  some  satisfaction  if  this  Mr.  Slow- 
and-Easy  would  wake  up  at  home,  even  in  his  own  school-room.  But 
this  is  not  so;  for  we  lately  visited  his  school  and  found  he  had  the, 
same  monotonous  way  there.  It  was  a  warm  day,  and  Mr.  S.  was, 
with  the  pupils,  breathing  air  from  which  a  very  large  per  cent,  of 
oxygen  had  taken  its  leave,  and  on  speaking  with  this  honored  mem- 
ber of  the  profession  about  the  means  of  ventilation  and  the  influence 
of  good  air,  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  indifferent,  and  worse  than  all, 
ignorant  of  the  general  laws  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  SIow-and-Easy  had  a  slow-and-easy  school.  The  pupils  took 
their  own  time  to  answer,  which  was  often  so  long  that  any  other  teach- 
er would  have  been  unable  to  command  his  nervous  system  under  the 
'^  charge,"  but  Mr.  S.  is  of  other  stuff.  He  took  his  time,  and  the 
pupils  took  theirs. 

We  soon  saw  that  our  stop  there  must  be  short,  for  we  could  not 
endure  it,  but  fortunately  it  was  near  noon.  The  teacher  sticks  close 
to  the  text-book.  The  pupil  who  gets  the  printed  questions  is  safe, 
and  sure  to  be  "perfect."  Mr.  Slow-and-Easy  never  ventures  to 
depart  from  the  "  authorized  text-books."  The  reason  "  why  "  would 
cause  as  much  surprise  in  that  school  as  a  sudden  earthquake  without 
previous  notice.  Mr.  S.  never  smiles  in  school,  on  principle,  we  sup- 
pose. The  "  nice  points  "  he  considers  of  small  importance,  and  the 
rules  in  Latin  are  invariably  read  from  the  text-book  during  recitation. 

We  dined  with  this  gentleman  of  our  profession.  He  had  a  few 
books.  The  conversation  turned  upon  the  new  Latin  Grammar  hf 
Prof.  Harkness,  and  other  publications  of  a  late  date  on  topics  con- 
nected with  our  profession.  He  had  never  seen  them,  and  much 
worse,  knew  nothing  of  them. 

We  also  found  he  seldom  if  ever  visited  the  parents,  but  kept  dote, 
or,  as  he,  with  some  self-inflation,  expressed  it,  *^  attended  solely  to 
his  own  business."  We  did  not  venture  to  suggest  that  it  might  be 
his  ^^ business"  to  become  acquainted  with  parents  and  show  an 
interest  in  all  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  his  school. 

But  time  and  space  will  fail  us  if  we  attempt  to  go  further.  Fel- 
low teacher,  be  alive ;  and  if  you  wish  others  to  be  interested  in  yoUf 
be  interested  in  them.  If  you  are  dreaming,  wake  up  to  the  demands 
of  the  age.  We  live  fast,  and  you  may  get  so  fiu:  behind,  that  the 
darkness  of  old  times  will  completely  envelop  yon.  17 
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THE  BIGHTS  AJSTD  OBIiIQATIONS  OF  TEACHEBS. 


AN    IMPORTANT   DECISION   BT  JUDGE   8ANFORD. 


The  following  decision,  rendered  by  Judge  Sanford  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  was  prosecuted  for  assault  and  battery  in  the  punish- 
ment of  a  pupil  of  his  school,  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  as  the 
matters  of  which  it  treats  are  of  great  practical  importance,  and  are 
but  imperfectly  understood  by  very  many  people. 

State  vs.  John  G.  Lewis,  City  Court,  New  Haven. 

This  is  a  prosecution  brought  by  the  State  against  John  G.  Lewis, 
principal  of  one  of  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven,  charging  him 
■with  an  assault  and  battery  on  one  Francis  M.  Hoban,  a  pupil  in  the 
school,  on  the  21st  day  of  July  last. 

As  reference  has  been  made  by  counsel  to  the  law  applicable  to 
cases  of  this  character,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  for  a  moment  what 
the  legal  rights  and  powers  of  a  schoolmaster  are,  in  respect  to  the 
Infliction  of  punishment,  where,  in  his  judgment,  the  same  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  repetition  of  an  offense,  on  the  part  of  a  pupil, 
and  for  the  support  of  good  government  and  proper  discipline  in  the 
school.  I  say,  in  his  judgment^  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  master  alone  can  determine  whether  punishment  is  neces- 
sary. Says  Judge  Blackstone :  '^  The  master  is  in  loco  parentis^  and 
has  such  a  portion  of  the  powers  of  the  parent  committed  to  his 
charge  as  may  be  necessary  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  he  is 
employed." 

The  right  to  inflict  punishment,  for  proper  cause,  belongs  to  the 
master,  the  law  having  clothed  him  with  that  authority;  and  the 
question  is  simply  in  what  form,  and  to  what  extent,  it  may  be 
administered  by  him. 

Judge  Swift,  remarking  upon  this  subject,  sajs :  ^'  A  schoolmaster 
has  a  right  to  inflict  moderate  corporal  punishment  upon  his  scholars, 
for  this  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  good  government  in  his  school ; 
but  he  should  reserve  this  as  a  last  resort,  when  all  other  measures 
foil.  He  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  severity,  or  extreme  cruelty. 
If  all  gentle  and  moderate  measures  fail,  the  master  is  vested  with 
the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment.      This  should  be  done 
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with  coolness  and  deliberation,  not  in  the  heat  of  passion,  and  with  a 
suitable  instrament ;  the  blows  should  be  inflicted,  not  on  the  head, 
but  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  there  is  no  danger  of  material 
injury,  and  with  a  moderation  or  severity  proportioned  to  the  nature 
of  the  offence,  and  the  stubbomess  of  the  offender*"  1  SwjfU  Dig*>  68. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  has  held,  that  ^  if  in  inflict- 
ing punishment  upon  his  pupils,  the  master  goes  beyond  the  limit  of 
moderate  castigation,  and  either  in  the  degree  or  mode  of  correction 
is  guilty  of  any  unreoBonable  and  divpropariioned  violence  or  force, 
he  is  clearly  liable  for  9uch  excesa  in  a  criminal  prosecution."     4  Orajf^9 

It,y    36. 

In  North  Carolina,  it  has  been  held  that  ^^  A  teacher  will  not  be 
held  responsible,  unless  the  punishment  be  such  as  to  occasion  perma- 
nent injury  to  the  child,  or  be  inflicted  merely  to  gratify  his  own  evil 
passions."     2  Dev.  ^  Bae.^  865. 

This  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  court  undertakes  to  define  what 
excessive  punishment  is,  namely,  "  Such  as  to  occasion  permanent 
injury  to  the  child,"  and  is  not,  in  this  regard,  sustained  by  the  more 
modem  authorities. 

I  refer  to  but  a  single  decision  further,  and  I  quote  somewhat  at 
length. 

In  the  case  of  Lander  vs.  Seaver,  82  Vermanty  124,  the  court  used 
this  language  :  ^^  In  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  punisment, 
various  considerations  must  be  regarded,  the  nature  of  the  ofiense, 
the  apparent  motive  and  disposition  of  the  offender,  the  influence  of 
his  example  and  conduct  upon  others,  and  the  sex,  age,  size,  and 
strength  of  the  pupil  to  be  punished.  Among  reasonable  persons 
much  difference  prevails  as  to  the  circumstances  which  will  justify  the 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  may  properly  be 
administered.  On  account  of  this  difference  of  opinion,  and  the  diffi* 
culty  which  exists  in  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  pmiisbment, 
and  the  advantage  which  the  master  has  by  being  on  the  spot,  to 
know  all  the  circumstances,  the  manner,  look,  tone,  gestures,  and 
language  of  the  offender,  (which  are  not  always  easily  described,)  and 
thus  to  form  a^correct  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  the 
punishment,  considerable  allowance  should  be  made  to  the  teacher  by 
way  of  protecting  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion.  Especially 
should  he  have  this  indulgence  when  he  appears  to  have  acted  from 
good  motives,  and  not  from  anger  or  malice.  Hence  the  teacher  is 
not  to  be  held  liable  on  the  ground  of  sxeess  of  punishment,  unless 
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the  ptmishment  b  clearly  excessive,  and  would  be  held  so  in  the  gen- 
eral judgment  of  reasonable  men.  If  the  punishment  be  thus  clearly 
excessive,  then  the  master  should  be  held  liable  for  such  excess, 
though  he  acted  from  good  motives  in  inflicting  the  punishment,  and 
in  his  own  judgment  considered  it  necessary,  and  not  excessive.  But 
if  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  whether  the  punishment  was  exces- 
sive, the  master  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

I  think,  therefore,  the  following  may  safely  be  adopted  as  the  rule : 
That  while  the  master,  to  a  certain  extent,  and  for  certain  purposes, 
stands  in  loco  parentis^  and  has,  for  sufficient  cause,  the  right  to  inflict 
reasonable  corporal  punisment,  while  the  pupil  is  under  his  charge,  he 
must  exercise  a  reasonable  judgment  and  sound  discretion  in  deter- 
mining when  to  punish  and  to  what  extent ;  but  the  punishment  must 
not  be  excessive  or  cruel,  nor  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying 
private  malice  or  his  own  evil  passions. 

Punishments  may  be  severe,  yet  entirely  reasonable  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  even  moderate  punishments  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  unreasonable ;  but  excessive  and  cruel  punishments  are  not 
only  unreasonable,  but  unlawful,  and  for  their  infliction  the  master 
may  be  held  criminally  responsible. 

Whether  the  punishment  inflicted  is  excessive  or  cruel,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  to  be  determined  in  each  particular  case  that  may  arise. 

In  the  case  now  under  consideration,  if  I  could  find  from  the  evi- 
dence that  the  injuries  upon  Hoban  were  caused  by  the  accused,  in 
the  manner  and  under  the  circumstances  detailed  by  the  boy  himself, 
I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  punishment  inflicted 
was  excessive  and  cruel,  and  that  the  master  had  made  himself 
criminally  liable. 

But  what  are  the  facts  as  established  by  the  testimony  ? 

On  the  21st  of  July  last,  and  during  the  regular  school  hours,  Mr. 
Lewis,  as  a  punishment  for  some  supposed  misdemeanor  on  the  part 
of  young  Hoban,  directed  him  to  take  his  book  and  go  to  the  recita- 
tion-room. The  order  was  reluctantly  obeyed.  At  the  closing  of  the 
school,  but  before  the  pupils  had  retired,  he  came  out  of  the  room 
without  permission,  and  was  immediately  ordered  back  by  the  teacher. 
The  order  was  several  times  repeated,  and  Hoban  repeatedly  refused 
to  obey.  Seizing  two  or  three  brushes,  which  were  lying  near  by 
with  oaths  and  language  most  foul,  and  threats  of  violence  if  the 
teacher  approached  him,  he  dared  him  to  come  on,  and  all  this  in  the 
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presence  of  a  large  number  of  the  scholars.  Hoban  is  a  boy  of  four- 
teen years  of  age,  of  fair  size  for  his  years,  and,  as  it  would  seem, 
possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  strength.  It  is  clear,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  there  was  but  one  course  for  the  teacher  to  pursue. 
He  must  vindicate  his  authority.  It  was  necessary  for  the  good  of 
the  school,  as  well  as  of  the  boy  himself,  that  he  should  learn  obe- 
dience and  submission  to  that  authority.  •For  the  milder  offense,  a 
mild  punishment  had  been  inflicted  by  sending  him  to  the  recitation- 
room  to  study  by  himself.  For  the  more  serious  offenses,  the  insults 
to  the  teacher,  the  refusal  to  obey  a  proper  command,  the  vulgar  and 
profane  language,  the  threats  to  kill  the  teacher  if  he  should  attempt 
to  whip  him,  it  was  manifestly  fitting  and  proper  that  he  should 
receive  a  severer  punishment.  Mr.  Lewis  now  approached  the  boy, 
who  endeavored  to  strike  him  with  the  brushes.  A  struggle  ensued, 
in  which  the  teacher,  notwithstanding  the  violent  resistance  of  the 
pupil,  succeeded  in  pushing  him  into  the  recitation-room  ;  but  I  do  not 
find  that  he  used  more  force  than  was  necessary  to  accomplish  this 
object. 

It  was  during  this  struggle  that  the  boy  received  the  injuries  about 
the  head  and  face,  though  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  were 
the  result  of  blows  inflicted  directly  by  the  accused.  However  this 
may  be,  the  teacher  was  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  the  boy  was 
making  unlawful  resistance ;  and  I  apprehend  the  law  to  be,  that  if 
the  pupil  receives  an  injury  while  making  unlawful  resistance  to  the 
master,  who  is  using  no  more  force  than  is  necessary  to  enforce  obe- 
dience to  a  lawful  command,  or  to  accomplish  a  lawful  purpose,  the 
injuiT  thus  received  is  not  the  punishment  for  the  excess  or  cruelty 
of  which  the  master  may  be  held  criminally  liable. 

The  boy  testifies  that  he  was  struck  on  the  head  with  the  butt-end 
of  a  horse-whip.  The  fact  is,  no  such  instrument  was  used.  He 
swears,  too,  that  he  was  knocked  down,  and  afterwards  lifted  by  his* 
feet,  and  his  head  thrown  against  the  iron  support  of  a  chair.  This 
story  is  not  only  improbable,  but  its  falsity  is  abundantly  established 
by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses,  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  He 
states,  that  he  made  use  of  no  improper  language.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appears  that  he  was  exceedingly  profane  and  indecent  in  his 
remarks ;  and  on  the  other  material  points  he  is  so  clearly  in  error, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  take  his  whole  statement  with  much  allowance. 
«    The  boy  was  whipped  by  Mr.  Lewis  after  getting  him  into  the 
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recitation-room,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  whipping  was  either  cruel 
or  excessive,  and  though  severe,  taking  into  consideration  all  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  inflicted,  it  was  not  in  my  judg- 
ment unreasonable,  but  entirely  justifiable.  The  accused  is  therefore 
discharged. — American  Educational  Moyithly. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


ABITHMETIC. 


1.  Multiply  801.0101  by  70.09,  subtract  from  the  product  55990.900099,  add  to  the 
remainder  506.015,  divide  the  sum  by  .08,  call  the  quotient  pounds  of  beef  and  find 
ito  Talue  at  $20.  per  bbl.  Ans.  $822,391. 

2.  Reduce  six-elevenths  of  an  acre  to  lower  denominations. 

f    2i         .007  1        r  7-11       .0061  T 

8.       I   X -f.      X I  =  4i. 

t  .03i      7  7-9  J         1^  5-9       28-25  J 

4.  A  nQ,te  for  $800.50,  dated  Jan.  10th,  1860,  and  payable  in  90  days,  ^as  dis- 
counted at  a  bank  March  1st,  1860.  When  was  It  due,  and  what  sum  was  received 
on  it,  money  being  worth  6}  per  cent.  ? 

Ans.    Due  AprU  12th.    Sum  received,  $794,196. 

5.  I  paid  for  goods  $800.  cash,  and  after  keeping  them  seven  months  sold  them 
at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  of  their  first  cost.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent  ? 

An..  .04^. 

6.  I  sent  my  agent  $1626.  to  invest  in  cotton  at  8^  cents  a  lb.,  first  deducting 
hif  commission  of  1|  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Required  the  number  of 
bales  purchased,  each  weighing  600  lbs.  Ans.  32. 

7.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  6  months  be  written,  that  when  dis- 
counted at  a  bank  money  enough  may  be  received  to  purchase  a  house-lot  8  rds. 
long,  115  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  worth  at  the  rate  of  $5000.  per  acre  ? 

•  Ans.  $1795.7927. 

8.  I  purchased  goods  at  16}  per  cent,  less  than  their  real  worth  and  sold  them  at 
8|  p.  c.  less  than  their  real  worth.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent.  ?  Ans.  10. 

9.  A  certain  window  contains  15  panes  of  glass.  The  distance  between  the  oppo- 
site comers  of  each  pane  is  5  inches  more  than  the  length  of  the  pace.  Required 
the  number  of  square  feet  of  glass  in  the  window,  each  pane  being  15  inches  wide. 

Ans.  31|  sq.  ft. 

10.  Divide  $2,610.  among  A,  B,  C  and  D,  so  that  when  A  receives  $5.00,  B 
shall  receive  $3i,  and  C  shall  receive  three-fifths  of  a  dollar  as  often  as  A  receives 
two-thirds  of  a  dollar,  and  D  shall  receive  $1|  as  often  as  B  receives  $24. 

Ans.    A,  $900. ;  B,  $600. ;  C,  $810. ;  D,  $300.  ^ 
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ICBNTAIi    ABITHMBTIO. 

1.  If  from  8  times  the  third  of  a  number  there  be  taken  66  more  than  twice  the 
number,  4  ^^^  number  minus  40  will  still  remain.    Required  the  number. 

Ans.  36. 

2.  What  number  is  that  to  which  if  3^  times  itself  be  added,  and  from  the  sum 
there  be  subtracted  10  times  the  fourth  of  the  number,  and  the  remainder  be  multi- 
plied by  fiye- sixths  and  1|  be  added  to  the  product,  the  sum  will  be  12}  more  than 
four- ninths  the  number  ?  Ans.  9. 

3.  If  I  sell  my  pencils  at  4i|  cents  each  I  would  lose  $1.17  ;  and  if  at  6|  centa 
apiece  I  would  gain  $1.17.    How  many  pencils  have  I  ?  Ans.  104. 

4.  A  girl  bought  some  needles  at  20  for  3  cents,  and  as  many  more  at  800  for  a 
dollar.  She  sold  them  at  8  for  a  cent,  and  found  she  had  lost  6|  cents.  How  many 
had  she  ?  Ans.  500. 

5.  A  person  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered  that  if  to  the  time  past  mid- 
night be  added  its  §,  one-sixth,  |,  and  five-twelfths,  the  sum  will  be  equal  to  H  times 
the  time  to  noon.    Bequired  the  time.  Ans.  4  o'clock,  ▲.  m. 

61       7 

6.  A's  money  is  to  B's  as  —  to  — ;  but  after  A  has  spent  $95.33  and  B  $62.80, 

6        9 
A's  money  just  equals  B's.     What  had  each  } 

Ans.     A  had  $187.17 ;  B  had  $154.14. 
7*    A  and  B  inyest  equal  sums  in  trade.    A  loses  a  sum  equal  to  6}  per  cent,  of 
his  stock,  when  his  money  is  seven-ninths  ot  B's.     B  gains  $97.37^.     What  did 
each  invest  ?  Ans.  $486,875. 

8.  If  a  merchant  sells  |  his  goods  for  the  cost  of  the  entire  lot,  what  doss  he  gain 
per  cent.  ?  Ans.  33^. 

9.  I  bought  goods  for  88  and  eight-ninths  per  cent,  of  their  real  worth  and  aold 
them  for  10  per  cent,  less  than  their  real  worth.    What  was  my  gain  per  cent. } 

Ans.  1|. 

10.  A  boy  being  asked  the  time  of  day,  answered,  that  nine- tenths  of  the  time 
past  noon  is  equal  to  three-filths  of  one-half  the  time  to  midnight.  What  was  the 
hour  ?  Ans.  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 


QBAMMAK. 

1.  Write  three  proper  nouns,  five  abstract  nouns,  five  collective  nouns,  five  ver- 
bal nouns  and  two  diminutive  nouns. 

2.  Write  nouns  opposed  in  gender  to  —  lady,  administrator,  niece,  belle,  sultan, 
marquis,  madam,  testator,  bride,  lad. 

3.  Compare  —  humble,  ceaseless,  poUte,    eternal,  ripe,    omnipotent,    discreet, 
rectangular,  robust,  fortieth. 

4.  Analyze  ihe  following  sentence :    Teachers  can  trust  those  pupils  who  are 
always  truthful. 

5.  In  two  different  propositions  use  the  same  word  as  an  adjective  and  as  a  noon. 

6.  Write  the  plurals  of — tooth,  cupful,    court- yard,   woman-servant,  calico, 
alley,  hoof,  sister-in-law,  theory,  stimulus. 

7.  Write   the  possessive  singular   and   plural    of— alderman,    father4n--Uw, 
mistress,  needle,  body. 

8.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  substantive  clause  and  analyse  it. 
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9.  Pane  the  italic  words  in  the  following :  Behold  thy  ways,  ihink  not  to  e§cape 
Ju$itoe. 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences  that  are  incorrect :  (a.)  He  had  no  right 
to  haye  done  that.  (5.)  He  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  (c.)  We  expected  to  have 
finished  the  task,  {d,)  These  sort  of  things  are  easily  managed.  («.)  Bach  of  you 
are  entitled  to  your  share.  (/.)  The  nations  who  have  wise  rulers  are  happy. 
(^.)  It  is  me.  (h.)  Whom  do  you  think  he  is  ?  (t.)  Virtue,  and  not  riches,  con- 
stitute the  happiness  of  a  nation.  (j\)  The  msjority  was  disposed  to  adopt  the 
measure. 


WOBDS    FOB    SFBIiIiING. 

1.  Cataract,  mantelpiece,  simmering,  schedule,  skeptic,  despicable,  imminent, 
allegiance,  armfuls,  portentious.  sonorous,  italic,  prattler,  pleasurable,  metallic, 
priyilege,  statutes,  irresistible,  inseparably,  hsggard,  vicissitude,  detestable,  massacre, 
emaciated,  transient,  orisons,  meanders,  superannuated,  trimmed,  embezzled,  super- 
numerary, caravansary,  misspelled,  admitted,  limited,  daisies,  nebule,  lodgment, 
tyros,  zeros,  echoes,  volcanoes,  macerate,  tocsin,  talon,  valise,  banish,  clannish, 
ineligible,  fricasnee. — 60. 

2.  Committing,  grottos,  inflammation,  hymeneal,  hymning,  diarrhcetie,  witticism, 
pallid,  ripple,  panel,  docile,  abridgment,  verdigris,  indelible,  trollop,  wassail,  mil- 
lenary (1000  years,)  milinery,  annallze,  stalwart,  caoutchouc,  pentateucb,  phylac- 
tery, guaiacum,  pleurisy,  pupilary,  gamut,  callus  (n.),  buddhism,  psoas,  defamatory, 
callous  (adj.),  ptolemaic,  sibylline,  varioloid,  tridactylous,  treillage,  paraphernalia, 
nugget,  nescience,  harangue,  gossamer^  dulcimer,  indigenous,  epiphysis,  colonnade, 
bronchitis,  leneid,  abstruse,  accelerate. — 50. 
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8I7FBBIII'TEm>I2irF*8    QITABTBBLY   BBFOBT. 

Officb  of  thb  SuPBRiifTENDBifT,  Proyidbncb,  Nov.  24,  1866. 
To  the  School  Committeo  of  the  City  of  Providence : 

Obntlemen  :  —  Among  the  numerous  and  everchanging  duties  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, there  is  no  one  more  difficult  to  perform  than  t^t  of  reporting,  each  term, 
on  the  character  and  condition  of  our  schools.  Under  a  system  so  long  tried  and 
pjerfected  by  the  large  experience  and  observation  of  the  devoted  friends  of  educa- 
tion, but  little  remains  to  be  done  in  our  schools  but  to  carry  out  vigorously,  in  all 
their  details,  what  has  been  so  wisely  planned.  Imperfections  are  rnddent  to  all 
human  systems,  and  are  to  be  remedied  as  they  become  apparent. 

It  must  be  evident  to  all,  that  the  continued  efficiency  and  proq>erity  of  our 
schools  will  ever  depend  upon  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  public 
value  of  education.  In  a  community  where  there  is  an  indifference  or  an  apa&y  in 
reference  to  the  great  cause  of  public  education,  it  will  be  impossible  under  any  sys- 
tem, or  by  any  efforts,  however  wisely  directed,  to  advance  schools  to  a  very  hxgh 
standard  of  excellence.     The  vigor  and  life  of  every  school  must  oome  from  the 
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people.  When  the  pulsations  of  its  heart  are  warm  and  Tigorous,  a  life-giving  energy 
will  be  imparted  to  every  effort  to  elevate  and  improve  the  young. 

The  responsibilities  of  teachers  were  never  greater  nor  their  duties  more  arduoiu 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  The  youth  under  their  charge  are  to  be  educated* 
not  only  in  the  elements  of  knowledge  as  contained  in  books  and  taught  in  schools, 
but  they  are  to  be  instructed  in  the  great  duties  of  life — duties  belonging  to  every 
sphere  in  which  moral  and  intelligent  agents  may  be  called  to  act.  The  vital  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  all  our  social  and  civil  blessings  are  being  examined  and  discussed 
more  than  ever  before.  And  our  youth  should  be  educated  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  They  should  particularly  be  trained  to  inaividual  and  in- 
dependent thought.  And  they  should  be  well  fortified  and  protected  by  the  whole 
panoply  of  virtue  and  truth  against  the  dangers  and  the  evils  to  which  they  will  be 
exposed.  The  ordeal  to  which  their  moral  principles  will  be  subjected  will  be 
searching  in  the  extreme. 

The  passion  for  sudden  wealth,  which  has  been  excited  -by  so  many  instances  of 
rapid  and  almost  fabulous  accumulation,  has  become  so  absorbing  and  engrossing  as 
to  endanger  every  sentiment  of  honor,  fidelity  and  truth.  The  ordinary  profits  of 
ligitimate  trade  and  the  rewards  of  honorable  labor  are  deemed  wholly  inadequate 
to  satisfy  this  grasping  ambition ;  hence  every  artifice  and  stratagem  that  ingenuity 
can  devise  are  resorted  to  without  scruple.  Speculation  in  every  department  ot 
trade,  the  most  daring  and  reckless,  are  becoming  rife.  And  the  frequency  with 
which  frauds  of  the  basest  character  are  committed  with  impunity,  is  fast  deadening 
the  public  conscience  and  rendering  it  less  and  less  sensitive  to  the  violations  of 
plighted  faith,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  mercantile  honor.  Integrity  is  losing  its 
sacred  character :  and  confidence  in  man,  the  basis  of  all  honorable  intercourse,  is 
being  shaken.  Duplicity  and  deception  are  becoming  synonymous  with  shrewdness 
and  skill,  if  not  reckoned  among  the  virtues. 

It  is  to  the  custody  of  the  youth,  who  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  the  sphere  of 
active  life,  that  the  citadel  of  truth  and  the  sanctity  of  mercantile  faith  are  soon  to 
be  committed.  Never  were  higher  and  nobler  duties  ever  imposed  on  man.  The 
brightness  of  the  future  and  the  permanency  and  stability  of  all  that  is  fundamental 
in  moral  obligations,  are  depending  mainly  upon  the  culture  that  is  now  being 
wrought  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  youth.  No  opportunity  should  pass  unimprov- 
ed, no  means  or  agency  left  unemployed.  Lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  drawn  from 
the  past,  should  be  enforced  with  all  the  persuasive  earnestness  of  a  divine  teacher. 
Admonitions  and  warnings,  coming  from  the  moral  wrecks  strewn  so  thickly  along 
the  pathway  of  life,  should  be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  every  youth,  till  they  reach  down 
to  the  very  depths  of  his  being,  and  arouse  his  conscience  to  vigorous  action. 

There  are  also  evils  of  a  local  nature  that  require  special  attention.  Never  were 
the  avenues  to  ruin  so  broad  and  inviting  as  at  present.  Every  conceivable  tempta- 
tion is  thrown  directly  in  the  pathway  of  the  young.  Ignorance  and  vice  go  hand  in 
hand  with  but  comparatively  few  checks  to  arrest  their  mad  career.  They  are 
gathering  to  their  haunts  all  the  unwary  victims  whom  they,  by  their  fiendish  arts, 
can  entrap. 

It  appears  from  the  recent  census  that  there  are  now  in  our  city  nearly  three 
thousand  adult  persons  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  and  more  than  one  thousand 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  who  do  not  attend  any  school.  We 
need  not  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  the  influence  of  these  classes  on  the  future 
prospects  of  our  city.  Ought  not  all  who  honor  virtue  and  detest  vice,  unite  in 
some  vigorous  and  systematic  efforts  to  check,  if  they  cannot  eradicate  the  evils 
which  threaten  us. 

We  have  abundant  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  monuments  of  noble  charity  with 
which  our  city  is  so  conspicuously  adorned.  But  is  there  not  a  higher  duty  still  ^  If  it 
be  wise,  if  it  be  Christi&n,  to  seek  to  alleviate  in  every  way  the  woes  and  miseries  of 
suffering  humanity,  is  not  that  a  Heaven-bom  charity  that  aims  to  remove  the 
causes  and  the  sources  of  this  suffering  ? 

There  are  other  causes  operating  more  or  less  unfavorably  on  our  schools. 
Among  these.  Fashion  may  be  regarded  as  holding  a  very  prominent  place.  Her 
influence  is  felt  in  every  department,  but  more  particularly  in  the  higher  grades. 
When  fashion  once  utters  her  behest,  we  might  as  well  perhaps  attempt  to  resist  an 
established  law  of  nature  as  to  escape  her  tyranny.  To  whatever  she  dictates  we 
voluntarily  submit,  no  jnatter  how  preposterous  or  absurd.  Ease,  comfort,  health 
s 
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and  even  life  itself,  are  often  offered  a  willing  sacrifice  on  her  cruel  shrine.  Every 
principle  of  taste,  beauty  and  propriety  may  be  violated  and  ignored,  and  yet  we 
oheerfully  acquiesce  in  whatever  she  demands.  No  Heathen  or  Pagan  Deity  ever 
held  such  absolute  sway  over  their  ignorant  and  degraded  votaries  as  the  Tyrant 
Pashion  has,  at  the  present  day,  over  those  who  boast  most  of  their  intellectual  and 
moral  grandeur. 

The  tendency  of  a  fashionable  education  is  to  undervalue  what  is  elementary, 
practical  and  useful,  and  to  over-estimate  what  is  ornamental  and  showy,  as  though 
we  had  no  higher  aims,  and  no  more  sacred  duties  to  perform,  than  simply  to  amuse 
and  be  amused ;  overlooking  entirely  the  end  of  all  true  culture,  which  should  be  to 
prepare  the  young  to  adorn  and  beautify  life  by  the  fruit  wreaths  of  noble  deeds  and 
virtuous  living. 

The  usual  results  have  crowned  the  labors  of  most  of  our  teachers  the  past  term. 
The  few  errors  and  faults  that  have  been  manifest  are  to  be  attributed  to  inexperience 
and  to  a  want  of  skill,  rather  than  to  any  lack  of  faithfulness  or  interest  in  their 
work. 

I  would  again  earnestly  recommend  to  all  teachers  to  give  their  instruction  a  more 
.  practical  character,  to  prepare  their  pupils  better  for  the  common  duty  and  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life.    They  should  be  taught  how  to  use  most  effectively  all  the 
knowledge  they  acquire. 

I  would  recommend  additional  tests  in  the  examination  of  our  schools,  that  we 
may  ascertain,  not  only  what  pupils  know,  but  what  they  can  do.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common occurrence  to  meet  with  scholars  who  have  completed  their  education  at 
school,  and  have  passed  a  stisfactory  examination  in  many  of  the  higher  branches 
of  study,  to  be  ignorant  of  some  of  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge.  They  can 
■olve  difficult  problems  in  Algebra  snd  Geometry,  and  yet  they  will  make  frequent 
mistakes  in  orthography,  violate  the  plainest  rules  in  Grammar,  and  fail  entirely  in 
the  correct  use  of  the  fractions.  This  defect  ought,  at  once,  to  be  remedied.  Pen- 
manship, in  particular,  ought  to  receive  more  attention  than  is  now  given  to  it. 
There  are  few  schools  in  which  great  inprovements  have  been  made. 

There  should  be,  at  least,  a  daily  exercise  in  all  our  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
schools ;  and  there  should  be  the  most  careful  supervision  over  this  by  all  the  teach- 
ers, that  no  bad  habits  are  formed.  And  in  order  to  produce  a  change  in  this  re- 
spect I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  making  the  Committee  on  Music,  or  some 
other  one,  a  special  committee  on  writing,  that  they  may  examine  each  school  and 
report  its  progress. 

There  is  another  prominent  defect  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  by.  There  is  but 
little  decidedly  good  elocution  in  our  schools.  Pupils  are  not  trained  as  much  aa 
they  ought  to  be  in  an  easy,  natural  and  graceful  utterance.  Declamation  ought  to 
receive  weekly  attention  in  every  school.  I  know  teachers  will  reply  that  they  have 
not  time  for  these  duties.  If  this  is  so,  then  special  instruction  in  these  branches 
should  be  provided,  for  they  are  certainly  of  as  great  if  not  greater  practical  impor- 
tance than  music. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  the  past  term  is  smaller  than  usual.  The 
demand  for  labor  has  been  so  great  and  so  remunerative  and  the  necessity  of  families 
have  been  so  increased  by  the  high  cost  of  living,  that  a  large  number  of  boys  have 
left  our  Grammar  and  Intermediate  bchools  for  work.  In  not  a  few  instances,  how- 
ever, I  fear  that  parents  have  been  willing  for  immediate  gain  to  sacrifice  the  future 
welfare  of  their  children  by  denying  them  the  privileges  of  an  education  so  liberally 
provided  for  them. 

The  whole  number  registered  is  7,149.  In  the  High  School  there  are  278  ;  in  the 
Grammar  School  1,747 ;  in  the  Intermediate  1,897  ;  and  in  the  Primary  3,327. 

AH  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

DAXIEL  LEACH,  Stqtt.  PubUe  Schools. 


Its  Mebits  Gbo^  upon  You. — *<  It  is  not  a  careless  reading  we  have  given  to  the 
new  illustrated  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  we  have  found  that  the  more 
care  we  spent  upon  it,  and  the  further  perusal,  the  more  profit  and  pleasure  we  got 
from  it.  We  commend  it  heartily,  and  we  believe  with  reasons  which  those  who 
consult  it  will  understand." —  Christian  Examiner. 
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RESIDENT  EDITORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


BHODB  IBliAlSJ)  INBTlTUTJfl  OF  UXBTRXTOTZOV. 

Thb  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ehode  Island  InetUute  of  Ineiruetion  wiU  be  held 
in  Proyidencb,  at  the  Centbal  Coxobboational  Cbuboh,  Ben^  ttreeif  on  Dridap 
and  Saturday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  January,  Addreetee  are  expected  from  Profueore 
R.  P.  DuBN,  S.  S.  Obbbnb,  and  J.  L.  Dixak,  of  Brown  Univenity;  8.  H.  Tatiab* 
LL.  D.,  Principal  of  PhiUipe  Academy,  Andover,  Mait.;  Prof.  Jobiab  P.  Coou,  Jm., 
of  Harvard  College,  and  others. 


•*  A  Mbbbt  Crbisticas  and  a  Hapft  New  Ybab"  to  all  the  kind  patrons  tad 
friends  of  The  Sohoolmastbb,  and  the  hearty  wish  of  a  glad  and  protperona  year 
to  all  who  in  any  wise  are  laboring  for  the  progress  of  Education  all  orer  onr  land. 
Thas  speaks  The  Schoolmastbb,  as  its  pages  once  more  greet  yon,  near  the  graTe  of 
the  old  and  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  and  more  glorious  time.  Clouds  and  dark- 
ness were  above  and  around  us,  when  last  we  sent  out  our  New  Year's  greetings* 
The  agonies  of  our  national  struggle  were  upon  ns«  With  unwaTuing  fiuth  and 
persistent  hope  we  looked  upward. 

'*  Tbt  God  of  batiks  hMcd  our  «j 
And  Mnt  to  OS  tlM  vktoiy." 

Unseen  hands  rolled  away  the  storm-clouds,  and  when  the  summer's  sun  rose  over  our 
land,  it  shone  upon  a  people  beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears 
into  pruning-hooks.  The  experiences  and  teachings  of  this  old  year  1865  have  been 
worth  all,  and  more  than  all  their  cost.  Its  noble  record  on  the  page  of  history 
will  balance  the  memory  of  a  thousand  years  of  ordinary  times.  A  moment  has 
been  worth  centuries  of  history.  Our  losses  haye  been  fearful,  but  our  gains,  how 
splendid  !  It  is  no  rhetorical  flourish  when  our  pens  prefix  that  old  word  tbmm  to 
many  an  institution  which  before  was  only  half-emancipated  or  closely  bound  by  the 
fetters  of  an  iron  bondage.  That  old  word  haa  been  coined  anew  in  the  mint  of  our 
trial,  purification  and  deliyerance.  What  think  you,  fellow  teachers,  when  we  ean 
write  Free  Sehoole  on  the  banner  of  South  Carolina  as  well  as  on  that  of  Rhode 
Island  ?  Look  higher,  and  in  fiery  letters  we  see  Free  Men  written  on  that  mmm 
blood-stained  banner,  nerer  to  be  erased.  «*What  hath  God  wrought  ? "  With 
free  inatitutione  our  work  adyances.  We  must  go  forth  to  educate  and  reclaim. 
Philanthropy,  liberty  and  Christianity  demand  it.  The  banners  of  our  educational 
purposes  now  float  southward.  We  must  not  fsU  to  possess  the  land,  ere  Ignoranee 
and  Despotism  erect  sgain  their  fallen  altars,  and  offer  thereon  their  hecatombs  of 
hopeless  rictims.  The  Macedonian  call  and  welcome  salute  us.  God  and  duty 
command  us  to  listen  and  obey. 

The  old  year  has  taken  from  ua  and  fkom  earth,  some  of  our  best  friendi  and  co- 
workers in  Education.     D|r.  WATXtUrn,  of  onr  StatOi  was  one  of  the  best  and 
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brightest  ornaments  of  our  profession.  A  merciful  ProTidence  has  spared  most  of 
those  who  were  foremost  in  our  ranks  twelve  months  ag^. 

Let  us  welcome  the  new  year  1866  with  an  earnest  purpofe  to  accomplish  more  for 
ourselyes,  our  profession,  and  our  race  than  in  any  previous  time. 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  living  in  «<  a  grand  and  awful  time/'  and  that  the 
Future  beckons  us  to  a  higher  level  of  moral,  intellectual  and  Christian  duty. 


Wx  have  received  the  December  number  of  The  Rhode  Island  Schoolmaster. 
.  It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  a  more  than  usually  interesting  number.  In  the  article 
upon  corporal  punishment  in  schools,  the  doctrine  advanced— that  in  the  conflict  of 
law  upon  that  subject  in  the  several  States,  the  teacher  ought  to  punish  according  to 
his  conscience — we  cannot  subscribe  to.  In  whatever  State  he  may  be,  let  the  teacher 
obey  the  law.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  "  higher  law"  doctrine  should  be  restricted  to 
its  legitimate  scope  and  authority.  It  has  been  perverted  until  it  has  poisoned  every 
department  of  life,  and  has  become  a  scandal,  a  nuisance,  and  wholly  and  widely  de- 
moralizing in  its  effects.  It  ought  not  in  its  degenerate  use  to  find  advocacy  in  our 
educational  publications.  The  Schoolmaster  ought,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  weU 
sustained. — Providence  Daily  Post. 
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Bead  and  Choose  for  TourselTos,  if  you  can  make  a  Choice  where  all  ia  Good. 

Li7B  AKD  Letters  op  Frsdbrioic  W.  Robertson,  M.  A.,  incumbent  of  Trinity 
Chapel,  Brighton,  1847-63.  Edited  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.,  2  vols.  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields,  Boston. 

Mr.  Robertson,  though  belonging  to  a  sect,  was  no  sectarian.  His  pure  and 
simple  piety  was  a  perpetual  sermon  and  invitation  to  all  classes  of  men  to 
love  Ood  with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  world  as  themselves.  He  more  desired 
that  men  should  become  Christians  than  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  any  sect 
should  be  extended;  yet  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  faith  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  His  published  sermons  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations ;  and  now  that  we  have  the  record  of  his  private  life  our  love  for  the 
man  and  the  Christian  is  greatly  enhanced.  Xo  more  interesting  biography  has  been 
published  for  a  long  time. 

A  Summer  xir  Skte.  By  Alexander  Smith.  Author  of  **  Alfred  Hagart's  House- 
hold," &c.    Boston :  Tioknor  k  Fields. 

We  have  all,  at  some  time,  listened  to  a  friend,  telling  a  story  of  his  experience  or 
traTel,  till  we  felt  that  we  had  been  his  companion  through  all  his  jouxneyings,  and 
had  looked  on  the  scenes  of  which  we  had  only  heard  a  description.  It  is  just  so 
with  one  who  reads  Mr.  Smith's  Summer  in  Skye.  It  is  the  most  charming  book  in 
its  freshness,  and  in  vividness  of  its  scenery  painting,  we  have  ever  read. 
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Seaside  Studies  in  Natural  History.  By  Elizabeth  C.  Agassus  and  Alexander 
AgRBsiz.  Marine  Animals  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  Radiates.  Boston  :  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  work  on  the  Marine  Animals  foand  on  the  New  England 
coast.  The  work  is  scientific,  yet  simple  enough  to  be  comprehended  and  understood 
by  every  one  who  has  any  desire  to  study  the  structure  and  habits  of  these  animals. 
The  book  is  printed  on  beautiful  paper  and  is  full  of  illustrations ;  and  is  such  a  work 
as  every  dweller  by  the  sea,  or  who  visits  it  during  the  summer  months,  will  wish  to 
have  with  him.    It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  study  of  Natural  History. 


Glimpses  of  Histobt.    By  George  M.  Towle.    Boston  :  William  V.  Spencer. 

We  thank  the  author  of  this  work  for  bringing  together  in  one  volume,  so  many 
biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  historical  characters ;  some  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished are  of  our  own  time,  and  are  wielding  a  mighty  influence  in  moulding  the 
public  opinion  on  social  and  political  questions,  affecting  the  rights  and  the  progress 
of  universal  free  man.  The  book  contains  eleven  articles,  the  tides  of  which  are, 
**  John  Bright ;"  «•  Count  Cavour  ;** «« Alexis  de  Tocqueville  ;** «« Memorable  Assassi- 
nations ;"  <•  The  Opening  Scenes  in  the  Rebellion  ;"  «« The  last  of  the  Stuarts ;" 
"Lord  Chancellor  Campbell;"  <*The  Last  Days  of  Chatham  ;"  «<  Leigh  Hunt;" 
•<  The  Cardinal-Kings,"  (Wolsey  and  Richelieu ;)  and  **  A  Century  of  English  His- 
tory, 1760  to  1860. 

All  the  articles  are  very  interesting,  and  the  first  three  pre-eminently  so  to  Ameri- 
can readers  at  the  present  time,  in  view  of  what  we  have  just  experienced  as  a  natioii» 
and  what  we  ought  in  justice  to  do  to  secure  a  prosperous  and  happy  future  to  all 
within  our  borders.  Mr.  Spencer  has  spared  no  pains  to  give  the  work  a  beautifol 
dress. 


Dictation  Exercises.    By  E.  M.  Sewell  &  S.  R.  Urbino.    Published  by  S,  B. 

Urbino,  13  School  Street,  Boston. 

We  hsve  been  deeply  interested  in  these  exercises.  We  have  not  seen  anything  in 
the  way  of  general  exercises  in  spelling  that  meets  the  demand  of  the  school-room 
so  exactly  as  they  do.  The  exercises  are  written  in  the  form  of  letters,  or  are  de- 
scriptive of  places  or  persons,  while  the  particular  words  to  which  attention  is  called 
are  printed  in  italics.  At  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  the  rules  of  spelling  are 
given  and  these  rules  are  at  once  applied,  which  fastens  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the 
meaning  of  the  rale.  We  commend  these  exercises  to  the  critical  examination  of 
teachers. 


J.  H.  Colton's  American  School  Quarto  Geography.  Comprising  the  several 
departments  of  Mathematical,  Physical  and  Civil  Geography,  with  an  Atlas  of 
more  than  one  hundred  Steel  Plate  Maps,  Profiles,  and  Plans,  on  forty^two  larffe 
sheets.    New  York :  Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  publishers. 

We  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  perusing  the  pages  of  this  truly  magnifioent 
work.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  book  is  intensely  interesting.  It  is  com- 
prehensive, treating  with  fullness  all  the  different  departments  of  the  science  of 
Geography  and  in  such  a  manner  ■•  to  be  easily  understood  by  the  youngest  student. 
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We  are  particularly  pleased  with  the  loapt,  which  are  certainly  unanrpaased,  if 
equalled,  in  any  other  Geography.  We  like  the  plan'  adopted  in  this  work  of  con- 
necting  Physical  Geography  with  the  facta  commonly  embraced  in  geographical  tezt- 
booka.  The  great  leading  features  of  any  country  are  physical,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
the  pupil  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Physical  Maps  in  thu  book  are 
■nch  as  to  give  the  student  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  physical  appearance  of 
erery  part  of  the  world.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  careful  perusal  of  teachers, 
feeling  assured  they  will  not  only  be  pleased  with  it  but  will  deriye  much  useful 
knowledge  by  the  study  of  it. 


Dotty  Dimple.    By  Sophie  May. 

Thb  Faibt  Book.    By  Sophie  May.    Lee  &  Shepard :  B(»su>n. 

These  books  belong  to  the  Prudy  Series,  and  are  charming  stories  for  children. 
Dolly  Dimple  acts  and  talks  just  like  a  real  child  about  what  grown  up  people  call 
the  trifles  of  child-life ;  but  what  is  most  real  and  of  much  importance  to  little  folks. 

The  Fairy  Book  is  filled  with  interesting  stories  such  as  children  never  tire  of 
hearing,  though  repeated  daily.  Sophie  May  understands  a  child's  nature  and  what 
wHl  please  it. 

Thb  Yankee  Middy  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer,    By  Oliyer  Optic. 

Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

We  hare  followed  Oliver  Optic  on  the  land  for  a  long  time,  and  now  we  have 
taken  a  trip  wtth  him  on  the  sea,  and  we  find  him  just  as  much  at  home  on  the  one 
element  as  on  the  other.  Quite  an  amphibious  animal,  this  Optic.  We  shall  expect 
to  see  him  take  to  some  of  the  other  elements  soon,  either  fire  or  air.  If  so,  we  will 
agree  to  follow  him.  Lee  &  Shepard  are  fortunate  in  being  the  publishers  of  the  works 
of  so  popular  an  author. 

The  "Little  Folks"  ought  to  thank  the  various  publishers  of  Games  for  the 
greM  variety  and  pretty  designs  of  the  present  season. 

Lee  &  Shepard  give  them  the  "LitUe  Pet's  Scarlet  Alphabet,"  a  Game  and  Puzzle, 
which  makes  the  first  steps  to  knowledge  so  very  pleasant  that  it  is  only  amusement 
to  learn. 

Lee  &  Shepard  also  publish  Mother  Goose's  Patch  Work,  with  Mother  Goose's 
Melodies  thrown  in  on  every  patch.  The  stitches  must  run  smoothly,  equal  to 
"Singer's" 

The  Todno  Lieutenant  ;  or,  The  Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer,    By  Oliver  Optic. 

Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Oliver  Optic  is  so  well  known,  and  anything  relating  to  the  loyal  army  in  the  late 
Rebellion  is  so  interesting,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the  titie  and  author  to  insure  the 
book's  being  purchased  and  read.  This  volume  does  not  fiUl  behind  the  author's 
other  wor)Ls  in  style  and  interest,  which  is  sufficient  paaise. 


Lira  ov  HoBAGB  Mann.    By  His  Wife.    Boston :  Walker,  Fuller  &  Co. 

Besides  the  public  acts  of  every  great  man  we  wish  to  know  something  of  him  in 
the  retirement  of  home  and  social  life,  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  public  eflbrta. 
No  one  could  tell  us  so  well  aa  Mrs.  Mann,  all  the  trials,  disoooragementf ,  annoyaooes 
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and  opposition  that  Mr.  Mann  had  to  meet  and  overcome.  Mr.  Mann  waa  a  leader,  a 
pioneer,  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  country,  and  his  life  should  be  read 
by  every  one,  that  we  may  all  know  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  for  our  present  advanced  state  of  public  schools,  and  for  our  improved  and  ele- 
gant school  houses,  for  our  graded  system  and  all  our  other  facilities  and  Improvements 
in  an  educational  point  of  view.  This  is  a  beautiful  edition  and  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  library. 


Ottalie's  Stories  for  t^ie  Little  Folks.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Madame 
Ottalie  Wildermuth.  By  Anna  B.  Cooke.  Boston :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
Like  all  German  story  books,  this  volume  mingles  fact  with  fancy.  The  German 
peasantry  are  a  simple  people,  with  a  deeply  religious  faith  in  God  as  a  rewarder  of 
honest,  truthful  lives ;  and  yet  they  have  almost  as  great  faith  in  Fairies,  to  help 
them  in  their  trials,  as  in  an  all-wise,  overruling  Providence.  This  book  teaches  a 
beautiful  moral  lesson  with  Fairy  accompaniments. 

Cushions  axd  Corners  ;  or.  Holidays  at  Old  Orchard,    By  Birs.  R.  J.  Greene. 

Boston  :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Wc  would  like  to  go  to  Old  Orchard  to  Christmas,  and  we  would  try  to  find  all  the 
cushions  and  avoid  all  the  comers,  and  have  a  jolly  good  time  every  hour.  This  is  a 
capital  book,  and  we  will  promise  all  the  children  that  they  will  like  it 

Christmas  Holidays  at  Cedar  Groyb.     By  Mary  Alice  Seymour.    Boston: 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
.  This  is  an  interesting  book,  and  though  designed  for  children  it  conveys  much  in- 
struction and  a  good  moral  influence,  and  will  interest  children  of  a  larger  growth. 
We  have  so  proved  it. 


Jban  Inoblow's  Poems.    Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Those  who  have  read  Jean  Ingelow's  **  High  Tide"  and  Songs  of  Seven,  will  need 
no  words  of  ours  to  induce  them  to  purchase  the  complete  volume  of  tne  author's 
poems,  which  are  full  of  beauty  and  tenderness.  Roberts  Brothers  have  just  issued 
•*  The  Songs  of  Seven,"  in  beautiful  binding  and  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art ; 
a  very  attractive  Christmas  gift. 

The  Privatebbsman.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land,  in  Civil  and  Savage  Life,  one 
Hundred  Years  Ago.    By  Captain  Marryat,  R.  N.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 
Boys  will  be  delighted  with  this  book;  for  it  is  fUU  of  incidents,  daring  adventures, 

heroic  acts,  hair  breadth  escapes,  and  amusing  anecdotes.    The  illustrations  are  very 

good. 


Lessons  from  thb  World  of  Matter  and  the  World  of  Mind.  By  Theodore 
Parker.  Selected  froqi  notes  of  unpublished  Sermons.  By  Rufus  Leighton. 
Boston :  Charles  W.  Slack. 

Theodore  Parker  was  a  man  of  wonderful  powers  of  mind,  of  pure  heart  and  life» 
extensive  knowledge,  of  uncorruptible  integrity,  and  whose  whole  soul  and  being 
was  devoted  to  the  elevation  of  man  and  woman  from  every  sordid  and  degrading 
propensity,  and  to  the  breaking  every  yoke  of  oppression  in  chnrch  or  state.    He  was 
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a  reformer  and  therefore  an  enthusiast ;  and  all  refonnerfl,  in  their  zeal  for  their  work, 
beoome  in  a  measure  intolerant  to  their  opponents.  But  even  they  who  were  most 
offended  with  his  theology  and  his  criticisms,  during  his  life,  have,  since  his  death, 
awarded  him  )the  mead  of  purity  of  motive  and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  good  for  the 
came  of  humanity.  The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  for  October,  says  :  "  If  his  mischievous 
theology  is  put  out  of  sight  our  generation  furnishes  no  better  type  of  the  vigorous 
and  many-sided  life  of  New  England,  or  of  its  broad  philanthrophies,  than  Theodore 
Parker." 

The  book  before  us  contains  some  of  Mr.  Parker's  best  thoughts  and  words,  on  almost 
every  topic  which  can  interest  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  thoughtful  man  or  woman. 


D.  B.  Bbooks  a  Bbother,  55  Washington  Street,  Boston,  are  the  publishers  of 
Brown's  Pocket  Memorandum  and  Almanac. 

This  memorandum  is  the  pioneer  of  all  others,  the  present  number  being  the  XXIX. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  from  how  small  a  beginnint;  the  present  immense  trade  in 
memorandums  and  diaries  has  grown. 

Brooks  &  Brother  also  publish  the  Picture  Password,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Banvard,  D.  D., 
designed  to  teach  Scripture  lessons  with  amusement;  a  very  pretty  game. 

They  also  publish  Art  Games  of  Painters  and  Paintings,  Ancient  and  Modem,  an 
instructive  and  entertaining  game.  The  same  publishers  have  a  great  variety  of 
tablet  cards  from  tiny  ones  of  two  leaves  to  very  beautiful  ones  in  ornamented  wood 
and  ivory  cases.    The  latter  are  very  pretty  for  Holiday  presents. 


Thb  Ladt*8  Fbiend.— The  publishers  of  this  beautiful  magazine  have  issued  a 
magnificent  number  for  January.  The  leading  steel  engraving,  **  The  Forest  Gleaner," 
is  a  perfect  gem  of  beauty.  We  do  not  know  where  the  publishers  of  the  Lady's 
Friend  get  such  beautiful  designs  for  their  engravings.  Then  we  have  a  gorgeoua 
colored  plate,  <•  The  Hand  Banner  Screen  in  Chenille  on  Velvet,"  which  the  ladies  say 
is  magnificent.  The  large  double  colored  steel  fashioa  plate  is  as  usual  superb— we 
had  almost  said  unequalled.  Another  engraving,  called  **  Stephen  Whartou'a 
Will,"  which  illustrates  a  fine  story,  if»  very  suggestive.  Then  we  have  a  beautiful 
plate  of  Children  Skating,  intended  to  illustrate  the  winter  styles  of  children's  doth* 
ing;  with  numerous  other  plates  illustrating  Hair  Xets,  Winter  Dresses,  Borders  for 
Jackets,  various  new  styles  of  Bonnets,  Winter  Casaques,  Paletots,  Jackets,  Embroi- 
dery, Chemises,  Night  Dress,  Ancient  Head-Dresses,  Patchwork,  &c.,  &c. 

The  literary  matter  is  excellent.  Among  the  articles  we  note  *<  Stephen  Whar- 
ton's Will,"  ••  Mrs.  Trunk,"  by  Frances  Lee;  ••Paul's  story,  or  French  Lessons;" 
••  Clarice,"  by  August  Bell;  ••  The  Two  Nightingales,"  ••  Stories  of  our  Village," 
by  Beatrice  Colonna ;  ••  In  Illness,"  by  Florence  Percy ;  «•  Rachel  Dana's  Legacy," 
by  H.  A.  Heydon  ;  ••  Arthur's  Wife,"  ••  Loving  Mary,"  Editor's  Department,  The 
Fashions,  Household  Receipts,  &c. 

Price  $2.50  a  year .  2  copies  $4.00 ;  8  copies  (and  one  ffratii)  $16.  Now  it  ihs 
time  to  get  up  dubtfor  1866.  Specimen  numbers  for  this  purpose  will  be  sent  for  15 
cents.  Wheeler  ^  WUton*8  celebrated  Sewing  Machines  are  furnished  tu  premiums  in 
certain  cases.  The  Prospectus  of  this  Magazine  for  next  year  embodies  a  splendid 
list  of  contributors. 

Address  Deacon  &  Peterson,  319  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


OUR   BOOK    TABLE. 

Arthxtr's  Home  Maoazike  for  1866. —  One  year  ago  the  publishers  promised  an 
increase  of  size  and  many  improvements  in  the  Home  Magazine,  and  they  have  kept 
their  word.  For  1866  they  have  still  further  improvements  to  make.  At  length  a 
circulation  has  been  attained  that  warrants  an  expenditure  more  liberal  than  eoold 
in  any  past  time  be  afforded,  and  they  promise  their  subscribers  the  full  benefit  of 
this  increased  ability. 

Steadily,  in  competition  with  other  periodicals,  long  favorites  with  the  people,  the 
Home  Magazine  has  year  after  year  put  forth  its  claims  to  favor,  asking  acceptance 
only  on  the  ground  of  merit,  and  year  after  year  it  has  widened  its  circulation  and 
deepened  its  hold  on  the  popular  heart,  until  it  has  become  established  on  a  broad 
and  sure  foundation ;  not  as  a  fashion  magazine  —  not  as  appealing  to  light  and 
superficial  tastes,  but  as  a  cheerful  friend  and  thoughtful  counsellor  to  young  and 
old.  Month  after  month,  the  editors  have  filled  its  pages  with  things  pleasant  and 
profitable,  and  made  its  visits  welcome  for  the  truth  and  beauty  and  human  sympathy 
it  bore  into  the  thousands  of  homes  it  was  destined  to  enter.  The  Home  Magazine  is 
not  simply  a  literary  periodical.  It  takes  higher  ground,  and  seeks  to  make  litera- 
ture the  handmaid  of  morality  and  religion,  always  teaching,  whether  by  means  of 
story,  poem,  or  essay,  that  only  by  the  <*  Golden  Kule  "  can  man  live  to  any  wise 
or  good  purpose.  If  you  open  your  door  to  its  visits,  it  will  be  a  true  friend  in  your 
household.  You  will  find  it  neither  didactic  nor  heavy,  but  cheerful,  animated  and 
social  —  a  friend,  dropping  in  upon  quiet  hours,  with  something  always  pleasant  and 
profitable  to  say.  A  new  serial  by  Miss  Virginia  F.  Townsend,  will  be  commenced 
in  the  January  number,  entitled  •♦  Petrolbuii." 

The  terms  are  $2.60  a  year,  3  copies  for  $6.  Five  copies  and  one  to  getter  up  of 
club,  $10.    Address  T.  S.  Arthur  &  Co.,  323  Walnut  Street,*Philadelphia. 


DIARIES  AND  GAMES  FOR  1866. 

D.  B.  BROOKS  &  BROTHER, 

55  WASHIlVGTOir  STREET, :... .BOSTON, 

MANUFACTURING    STATIONERS. 

And  Manufacturers'  Agents  for 
NOTE,  LETTER,  &  LEDGER  PAPERS,  WRAPPING  PAPERS  &  ENVELOPES. 

Publishers  of  a 

Series  or 'TO  DifTerent  Klinds  or  Dictries. 

Also,  BROWN'S  CHEAP  MEMORANDUM  DIARY. 
They  have  just  published  an  entirely  new  series  of 

A.IIT    GhA^MJKS, 

Consisting  of— 1.  PAINTERS  AND  PAINTINGS 2.  SCULPTORS  AND  THEIR 

WORKS.     (Ancient  and  Modern.) 

By  these  new  and  interesting  games  a  knowledge  of  Art  and  Artists  can  readily  be 
obtained. 

Valuable  Invention!  The  new  ERASABLE  TABLET,  manufactured  from 
**  Patent  Ivory  Finish."  These  beautiful  Tablets,  which  are  a  perfect  imitation  of  Ivory, 
are  made  in  a  convenient  size  for  the  pocket,  and  are  very  cheap;  all  pencil  marks  are 
readily  erased  with  rubber  or  moistened  cloth.         

D.  B.  BROOKS  &  BROTHER'S  series  of  FlICB  STEEL  PENS,  manufactured 
from  new  dies,  are  exceedingly  well  finished,  and  are  highly  recommended. 

WASHINGTON,  RESERVOIR,  LADIES',  AMALGAM  QUILL.  INDEX,  No.  308 
EX.  FINE. 

They  have  constantly  in  stock  all  goods  vsvally  found  in  a  First-class  Stationery  Estab- 
lishment, at  moderate  prices.    We  invite  an  inspeotioa  of  our  extensive  stock. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

POB   INSTRUCTION  IN 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Etc. 

THIS  COLLEGE  fonns  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  INTERN ATIONAX 

COIiIiEGES   extending  from  the  Eistern  coait  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Hiuouri.    Under  the  Oeneral  Management  of 

H.  B.  Bryant  &,  B.  D.  Stratton, 

AiiUted  b^  an  able  Corps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  forty-six 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  employing 

oyer  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 

attendance  of  several  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING.  ALL  THE  STATES  &  THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES, 

Affording  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Extensire  Improyements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
BOOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advanuges  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjects,  prepared  expressly 
for  these  Institutions,  and  recoenized  everywhere  as  standard  works.  THK  ONLY  COK- 
NECTED  SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpose, 
and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  comprising  the 
"Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprie- 
tors, etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man. 

Ready  means  of  honorable  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


Wtft  Spencerian  Sgistem  of  $enman0f|ip  taugfit  in  its  ^uritg. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY)  containing  fiiU  particulars,  sent  free  to  any  addrett. 

S.  ORANT,  Resident  Frinoipal. 


JUST   PUBLISHED. 


SOMETHING    ENTIRELY    NEW. 

A  Book  for  every  Teacher  of  Arithmetic. 

A  Book  for  every  Scholar  in  Arithmetic. 


QUESTIONS 

ON  THE 

PRINCIPLES  of  ARITHMETIC, 

DESIGNED 

To  Indicate  an  Outline  of  Study,  to  excite  among 

Pupils  a  Spirit  of  Independent  Inquiry,  especially  fitted  to  Facilitate  a 

Thorough  System  of  Reviews,  adapted  to  any  Text-Books 

and  to  all  Grades  of  Learners. 

BY  JAMES  S.  EATON,  M.  A., 

Author  of  a  Series  of  Arithmetics,  etc. 

*'  It  should  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  Arithmetic  to  lead  the  learner  to  a  clear  mufer- 
atanding  of  the  PRINCIPLES  of  the  Science.* '—Uov.  JOHN  D.  FHILBBICK,  Superin- 
tendent oif  the  Pulic  Schools  of  Boston. 


THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  USING  THESE  QUESTIONS : 

1.  They  are  separate  from  any  text-books,  and  equally  well  adapted  to  all  text-books, 
and  on  this  account  they  present  all  the  benefiu  of  the  Queetion  Method,  and  none  of  its 
defects. 

2.  They  indicate  a  definite  outline  of  study,  and  afford  a  substantial  guide  to  the  pupil 
in  the  preparation  of  his  lesson. 

3.  They  incite  the  pupil  to  inquiry,  awakening  that  thirst  for  knowledge  which  is  the 
best  motive  to  its  acquirement. 

4.  They  open  up  the  several  subjects  by  such  short  and  suggestive  steps,  one  question 
following  upon  another  in  the  chain,  that  the  pupil  is  thus  led  to  follow  out  and  develop 
the  subject  for  himself. 

6.  By  inciting  the  pupil  to  inquiry,  and  guiding  him  in  developing  the  subject  for  him- 
self, they  subserve  the  highest  and  only  true  style  of  teaching ;  namely,  to  drato  out  and 
develop  thefacttUies,  and  thus  lead  the  pupil,  instead  of  dictating  to  him  or  driving  him. 

6.  They  afford  the  best  means  for  frequent  reviews  and  examinations,  since  it  is  th« 
Principles  of  Arithmetic  that  should  be  reviewed,  and  not  the  mechanical  operations. 

7.  The  use  of  these  questions  will  not  fail  to  ground  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  in 
the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  give  him  the  Key  which  will  command  all  practical  ope- 
rations. 

8.  For  those  teachers  whose  time  is  closely  occupied  with  large  classes  and  large 
schools,  the  use  of  these  Questions  will  save  much  labor,  while  they  will  produce  the  best 
results  in  scholarship. 

O"  These  questions  are  published  in  the  form  of  a  Pamphlet  and  sold  at  a  very  low 
price  to  render  it  easy  for  all  schools  to  supply  themselves  with  them. 

As  they  are  not  in  the  form  of,  nor  designed  for  a  text-book,  they  do  not  require  to  be 
formally  adopted  by  Boards  of  Education,  but  the  use  of  them,  like  cards  or  other  iUat- 
trations,  will  depend  on  the  option  of  Uachere.  * 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

•  

Price,  12  Cents.   Teachers  supplied  at  $9.00  per  Hundred. 

QU*  Specimen  copy  mailed  to  Teachers  on  receipt  of  ten  cents.    Address 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  PubUshera,  29  ComhiU,  Boston. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DBALEB  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Srerj  Desorlption  of  BOOK-BIin>IirO  Done,  and  BIiAJTK  BOOKS  KAN- 
UFAOTUBED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers/  ^oapjf,  Collet  articles!,  ifilicfj  JFancg  (Koo^sf 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

Ns  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St, 


If  yonr  BLACKBOARDS  are  not  in  good  condition,  yon  cannot  do  better  than  haye 
them  re-coated  with 

HUNGER'S 

EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING. 


This  surface  has  stood  the  test  of  seven  tears'  use,  with  entire  satisfaction.  It  can  be 
applied  to  anj  smooth  surface,  and  is  especially  useful  in  renovating  old  blackboards.  It 
is  much  more  economical  than  common  paint,  because  it  does  not  need  renewing. 

It  is  securely  put  up  in  air-tight  cans,  and  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  by 
express. 

When  it  is  wished,  we  send  workmen  to  apply  the  slating,  and  warrant  a  surface  not 
surpassed  by  any  blackboard  in  use. 

ItT  Teachers  will  please  not  confound  the  EUREKA  LIQUID  SLATING  with  slating 
known  by  other  names,  or  manufactured  by  other  persons.  For  this,  like  every  other 
really  excellent  article,  has  its  imitations.  But  no  other  slating  can  produce  thepetfectly 
smooth  black  slate  turf  ace  of  the  EUREKA. 

Pint  Cans,  each $1.75 

•Quart  *'      **    93.00 

Blackboards  in  frames,  per  square  foot 7 66 

Old  Blackboards  Slated,  per  square  foot 10 

Roll  Blackboards  on  cloth,  per  square  foot 66 

•One  quart  is  sufficient  to  prepare  about  fifty  square  feet  of  surface. 


English  and  Classical  High  School* 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1866. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Oriswold: 

Our  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Hunger's  Eureka  Slating,  in  February  last,  are 
really  excellent.  We  have  never  seen  better  boards  than  these.  The  surface  is  fine,  soft, 
and  smooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  black,  with  no  reflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 
angle.  Your  assurance  that,  after  a  few  week's  use,  they  would  erase  with  perfect  ease,  it 
fully  verified. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  blackboards  to  all  who  are  interested,  and  hope 
your  slating  may  be  applied  to  every  blackboard  in  the  State. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Mowbt  &  GN>7F. 

South  Boston,  May  3,  1865. 
We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
1864,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  Goodwin  Clabx,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School, 

Boston,  May  1,  1865. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction,  when 
properly  appliea,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  Public  Schools. 

Cambbidox,  OcL  21,  1865. 
A  month  or  two  ago,  Mr.  Griswold  applied  the  Eureka  Slating  to  all  the  blackboards  in 
our  High  School-house,  on  which  we  had  tried  Pierce's  slating  for  a  year.    I  am  happy  to 
say  that  we  now  have  the  best  blackboards  I  have  ever  seen.    They  are  perfect  in  every 
desirable  quality ;  being  black,  smooth,  hard,  and  easily  cleaned. 

All  our  teachers  are  much  pleased  with  the  change;  and  I  most  heartily  commend  your 
slating  to  all  in  want  of  a  really  good  blackboard. 

Truly  yours,  William  J.  Rolfe,  Master  of  High  School, 

From  A.  J.  Nutter,  Principal  Mi,  Vernon  School,  West  Eoxbury,  Mass, : 
Dear  Sir : — By  an  advertisement  in  the  Matsachusetts  Teacher,  I  learn  that  you  are 
Agent  for  Munger*s  Slated  Goods ;  and  as  I  have  bad  the  pleasure  of  using  his  blackboard 
in  my  school-room  for  more  than  three  years,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I,  though  unsolicited,  bear  testimonjr  to  its  good  qualities.  It  has  steadily 
improved  by  use,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  promisea, 
or  the  most  sanguine  of  us  expected.  Indeed  it  is,  as  my  assistant  teacher  said  of  it  a  few 
days  since,  **^(^  enoti^A." 

A  Sample  will  be  Applied  to  any  Board,  Free  of  Cost,  by  the 

AMERICAN  TABLET  CO., 

27  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 

SOZ.E    A.<3SXrXa   ISr   ITJiIW    SI7a-Xi.A.NT3. 

O*  AOBNn  WAXTIB. 


THE  ATTENTION  OF  TEACHERS 

Is  respectfully  directed  to  the  New  Periodical  for  Boys  and  Girls,  entitled 

Our   Young  Folksy 


-AN- 


This  Magazine,  begun  in  January,  1865,  has  taken  its  place  at  the  head  of  Juvenile 
Periodicals.  Acting  upon  the  belief  that  children  were  entitled  to  the  best  literature 
that  could  be  furnished  them,  the  publishers  of  Our  Young  Folks  have,  at  great  expense, 
secured  for  the  magazine  a  list  of  contributors  comprising  many  of  the  best  writers  in 
America.  They  have  also  bestowed  especial  attention  upon  the  department  of  Illustea- 
TI0N8,  giving  each  month  new  and  original  drawings  by  the  best  artists.  The  result 
has  been  such  as  was  anticipated,  the  magazine  having  proved  a  success  Arom  the  first, 
and  having  reached  in  the  first  half-year  of  its  existence  a  circulation  of  Forty-Jive  Thou- 
sand  Copies.  The  press  throughout  the  country  has  been  unanimous  in  its  praise. 
Prominent  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  and  leading  educators,  in  all  quarters,  have 
endorsed  the  magazine  fully  and  without  reserve.  The  publishers,  encouraged  by  this 
gratifying  reception,  are  disposed  to  use  all  possible  means,  sparing  neither  pains  nor 
expense  to  maintain  the  high  literary  and  artistic  character  which  the  magazine  has 
already  gained ;  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  advance  it  still  higher.  Th^y  will  aim  to 
establish  it  permanently  as  the 

Best  Juvenile  Magazine  in  the  English  Language. 

The  publishers  desire  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  extending  the  circula- 
tion  of  Our  Young  Folks.  The  testimonials  received  by  them  from  high  educational 
authorities  induce  them  to  believe  that  the  magazine  may  be  made  a  most  valuable  agent 
In  the  education  of  youth.  With  that  view,  they  invite  all  teachers  to  examine  it,  and 
wherever  its  scope  and  purpose  are  approved,  to  aid  in  extending  its  circulation.  The 
cheapness  of  the  magazine  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  every  household,  and  the  pub- 
lishers feel  warranted  in  saying,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  known  to  be  almost  universally 
read  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  America. 

Teachers  sending  ten  cents,  (one-half  the  retail  price,)  will  receive  a  number  for 
examination,  accompanied  with  a  circular  giving  a  full  description  of  the  character  of  the 
magazine,  together  with  the  inducements  offered  to  teachers  te  form  clubs  among  their 
pupili. 


TERMS  OF  OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

SiNGLB  Subscriptions.— Two  Dollars  a  year.    Single  Numbers,  Twenty  Cents. 

Clubs.— Three  Copies  for  Five  Dollars ;  Five  Copies  for  Eight  Dollars ;  Ten  Copies  ibr 
Fifteen  Dollars ;  Twenty  Copies  for  Thirty  Dollars ;  and  an  extra  copy  gratis  to  the  per- 
son forming  the  Club  of  Twenty. 

Address  the  Publishers, 

TICKNOR  &  FIELDS, 

124  Tremont  Street,  Botton. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


NOW    READY: 


1 


i 


For  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  just  published,  is  oomprehentive^  treating  with  full- 
ness the  subjects  of  Desceiptivb,  Mathematical,  Civil  and  Physical  Gboorapht. 
It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  Steel  Plate  Maps,  Profiles  and  Plans,  in  forty-two 
large  sheets,  drawn  on  a  new  and  uniform  system  of  scales.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
School  Quarto  Geography  published,  and  must  prove  a  popular  text-book. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  School  Committees  and  teachers  to  this  really  valuable  work. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  the  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents. 


JlerFs  €n$h\  Grammars. 

EEBL'S  FIBST  LESSONS  IN  GBAMICAB. 

This  treatise  has  been  called  **  a  gem  of  a  little  book.*'  It  is  designed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Common  School  Gram\nar.  The  plans,  definitions,  observations, 
and  Exercises  are  in  the  simplest  style,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  188 
pages  16mo,  price  36  cents. 

KEBL'S  COMICOK  SCHOOL  QBAMMAB. 

A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan^^uage.  Great  cure 
has  be^  taken  to  make  it,  if  possible,,  the  best  treatise  of  its  kind  now  before  the 
public.  The  parts  relating  to  Idioms,  Analysis,  and  False  Syntax,  will  be  found 
particularly  yaluable.    350  pages ;  large  open  type. 


AR8THIMET1CAL    EXAMPLES, 

Or  Test  Exercises  for  Graded  Schools.     200  pages. 

This  Work  has  just  been  added  to  "  ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES," 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  in  Graded  Schools,  for  a  larger  nuinber  of  oareftiUy 
prepared  and  practical  examples  for  Reyiew  and  Drill  Exercises  than  are  furnished  from 
ordinary  text-books.  This  work  is  already  introduced  into  the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of 
Massachusetts,  and  many  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  New  England. 

Two  editions  are  printed :  one  with  answers  at  the  close  of  the  book,  for  the  use  of 
teachers ;  the  other  teithotU  answers,  designed  for  the  use  of  ckuses. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 


Liberal  Terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  tibst  iMT&ODUCnoir.    Send  for  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

rVlSON  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  &  60  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

Address  W.  A.  WILDE^  Agent, 

Care  of  CROSBY  ft  AINSWORTH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
dtf 


WARREN'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN  NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  racant  in  teaching  Oeograph; . 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

giren,  so  that  a  few  hours*  stady  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
DRAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

OF  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  eleration  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions. 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches^ 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$15.00  FEB  SET. 


OBDERS  will  receiye  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  89  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

BoitoD,  June  19. 186fi.  (tf ) 


"WOEOESTEE'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langnaffe  ai  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholars  and  uterary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    It8.orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  tha 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C,  C,  Felton,  Uue  Prendeni  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exaQt  than  any  of  its  predecessors.— TF.  Whewell,  D,  D.,  Maetet 
in  Tnnity  College^  Cambridge^  Etigiand, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thtn.  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College, 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sttmner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED.' 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER,  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  ]         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

(D*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  4  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

ROSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables^ 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS- 


(Sfreatls  Superior  to  ang  UnhWitll  l^eretofore  B»tti. 


\S3*  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Svery  article  of  School  Furniture  ft'om  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(V«ftr  th«  Rmvrm  House.)  BOBTOV.  1CA88. 


BosTOK,  Nov.  25, 1864. 
James  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Eatok's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  According 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  heretofore 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  unusual  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Treatise 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  practical  application.  Neither  too  abstruce  nor  too 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community.  In- 
deed, it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  Dis- 
trict and  Grammar  Schools.  Its  rules,  problems,  explanations,  and 
arrangement  of  topics,  are  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  learner  to  a 
clear  miderstanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  should 
evei:  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch: 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  rare 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  leading  books 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no  equal. 
Clearly  mrpassinff  all  it%  predecessors^  it  stands  without  a  rival. 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  mathematical 
genius,  guided  and  instructed  by  the  largest  experience  in  practical 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its  plan, 
and  is  happily,  adapted  to  lead  the  young  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  devel- 
oping true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory  with 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 


10*  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  exami- 
nation, toith  reference  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed : 

Primary,  5  cents.  InteUectual,  10  cents.  Common  School,  and  High  School,  20  cents 
each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 


G»»  D»ooT«T!  USEFUL  AND  VALUABLE  DISCOVBETl 

H:inL,Tbisr's 

mSOLUBLE  CEMENT 

Is  of  more  general  practical  utility  than  any  invention  now  before 
the  public.    It  has  been  thorougnly  tested  during  the  last  two 


Applicable  to  the  Use- 
ful ArU. 


A  new  thing. 
Its  Combination. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Manu- 
facturers. 


Jewelers. 


Families. 


Sehools. 


It  it  a  Liquid. 


Bemember. 


Finis. 


years  by  practical  men,  and  pronounced  by  all  to  be 

Superior  to  any  Adhesive  Preparation  Known 
HILTON'S  INSOLUBLE  CEMENT 

Is  a  new  thing,  and  the  result  of  years  of  study ;  its  combination 
is  on 

Scientific    Principles  9 

And  under  no  circumstances  or  change  of  temperature,  will  it 
become  corrupt  or  emit  any  offensive  smell. 

BOOT  AND  SHOE 

Manufacturers,  using  Machines,  will  find  it  the  best  article  known 
for  Cementing  the  Channels,  as  it  works  without  delay,  is  not 
affected  by  any  change  of  temperature. 

JEWELERS 

Will  find  it  sufficiently  adhesivo  for  their  use,  as  has  been  proved. 

IT  18  ESPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO  LEATHER. 

And  we  claim  as  an  especial  merit,  that  it  sticks  Patches  and 
Linings  to  Boots  and  Shoes  sufficiently  strong  without  stitching. 

It  IS  also  recommended  to  Teachers  and  Scholars  for 
BE-BIKDIKa  AND  REPAIBINa  OLD  BOOKS. 

IT  le  THE  oiaTL-y 

LIQUID    CEMENT    EXTANT 

That  is  a  sure  thing  for  mending 

FURNITURE,  CROCKERY,  TOYS,  BONE, 
IVORY, 

And  articles  of  Household  use. 

aaaaotsoDL^os    aoae<^axKia>a(»    cs9<»sssi(»odlO 

Is  in  a  liquid  form  and  as  easily  applied  as  paste. 
^"P"rft^<^/y>f^gg}        QaS10<S>XIXKlllDXI(S       QS^(9XX91(SXBlO 

Is  insoluble  in  water  or  oil. 

QQlULOsKEi^as     2Xaa6SS>2iXKil2E>II^     ^^^kbbi^odlO 

Adheres  oily  substances. 

Supplied  in  Family  or  Manufacturers'  Packages  from  two  ounces 
to  one  hundred  pounds. 

HILTON  BROS.  &  CO., 

PROPRIBTORS 
PBOVIDXVOB,  B.  I. 


GUTOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

Map  of  the  United  States, f8  00 

"    North  Amei-ica 6  50 

"     South  America 6  60 

"  The  Worid,  (>Ierc.  Projec.),  ..12  00 

**    Europe, 8  00 

"    Asia 10  00 

**    Africa 6  M 

"    Central  Europe 8  IJO 

"    Oceanica. 6  00 


$16  per  set 


Classical  Maps. 

Map  of  the  Roman  Emph-e $15  00 

**     Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

"     City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

"    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.      2  00 

Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountauia,  valleys,  river^ 
altitudes,  hi  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  smface,  are  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  name^  of  cities  etc,  etc. 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

"    South  America 3  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

"     Asia 6  00 

"    Africa 4  60 

"    Oceanica 6  00 

"    the  Hemispheres. 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  1 

"  North  America ) 

"  South  America... 

"  Central  Europe... 

**  Asia 

"  Africa. 

"  Europe 

"  The  World. 

**  Oceanica 


TESTCMONCAIL  FROM  PROFESSOR  AQAS8GS. 

From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot*8  Wall  Maps,  eta,  I  have  no  hesitation  hi  saying 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  inoo'UfMroJltlif  auftcvior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  far  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  neoeasity'for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
other  geographer  living  tpukrstands  the  rdations  of  the  physical  feature  ofow  earth  so  ire//,  or  htow^ 
haw  to  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof.  Guyot. 

L.  AGABSIZ. 

Camhridge,  Afass.^  March  27th,  1865. 

IN  PRESS.~To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Prof!  Guyot's  Series  ot 
Geographies. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


>  Send  for  Circular  with  frill  deacriptipiL 


TXUXa    CAMH. 


S.    E.    UEBINO'S 


BoHoit,  Btrt.,  i»ejt. 


(JATALOOnE  OF   8TABDABD   EDUOATIOKAL  WOBES,   FOB  THE 
STUDT   OF  FOBEIGH   LAITOUAOES. 


JFrctic|[. 

OTTO'S  FRENCH  CONYEBSATION  GRAMMAR. 
ReiriBed  by  Ferdikakd  BdCHES,  iDBtmctor  in 
French  at  Hanrard  College.    12mo,  oloth.    91.75. 

Kit  to  the  abore.    90  cents. 

L*HISTOIRB  DB  FRANCE.  Par  H.  LaxA 
Flburt.    lOmo,  cloth.    91 .60. 

XUDfENTARY  FRENCH  READER.  By  Mad.  M. 
GiDKBT.    12mo,  boards.    40  cents 

LUCIE:  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSA- 
TIONS,   r^mo,  cloth.    90  cents. 

LE  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.  Par  Madame 
FOA.    12mo,cloth.    90  cents. 


SADLER;  COURS  DE  VERSIONS;  or,  Exprciw 
for  Translating  English  into  French.  Annotated 
and  revised  by  Prof  Gilluttk.    16mo.    61.*2o. 

L'INSTRUCTEUR  DE  L'ENFANCE.  (A  finttBiwk 
for  Children.)  By  L.  Bongos UR.  12mo,  cloth.  i>0c. 

LE  CLOS-POMMIER.  Par  AXED^B  Achard. 
12mo,  cloth.    90  cents. 

NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  (with  Vocabulary).  For 
translation  into  French.    lOmo.    80  cents. 

Key  to  the  above.    25  cents. 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUYRE. 
Par  0.  Fedillet.    81.25. 


iWlotiem  JFrencfy  Cometites. 


LS  VILLAGE.    26  cents. 
LA  CAGNOTTE.    40  cents. 
LBS  FEMMES  QUI  PLEURENT.     26  cents. 
LBS    PBTITE8    MISXRES    DB    LA    VIE    HU- 
MAINE.    26  cents. 


LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR.     25  cents. 

WITH  VOCABULARIES. 

TROIS  PROVERBES.    80  cents. 

VALERIE.    80  cents. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES.    80  cents. 


pias0  fdt  (IDfitltiren,  tott^  Uocabulattes. 


LA  VIEILLE  COUSINE ;  LBS  BIGOCHBTS.  25cts. 

LB     TESTAMENT     DE     MADAME    PATURAL; 

LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CYR.    26  cents. 


LA  PETITE  HAMAN;    LE  BRACELET.    25ets 
LA   LOTTERIE   DE   FRANCFORT;    LA  JEUNl 
SAVANTE.    25  cents. 


College  Sktxit%  of  fHotiem  Jfrencfi  ^lass, 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ferdihaiid  Bochrr.    12uio.  paper. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR.    80  cents 

LA  BATAILLE  DB  DAMES.    40  cents. 

LA  MAISON  DB  PENARVAN.     40  cents 

LA  POUDRB  AUX  YEUX.    40  cents. 

LBS  PBTITS  OISEAUX.    40eents. 

MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SBIGLIBEB.    40  cents. 

ffierman 

OTTO'S  QEBBfAN  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR. 

By  Dr.  B.  Otto.  7th  revised  ed.  12mo,  cloth.  82. 
Key  to  Otto's  German  Grakxar.  90  cents. 
GERMAN  MANUAL.   By  B.  C.  F.  KRAU88.    12mo, 

cloth.    90  cents. 
DIE  IRRLICHTER.    Bhi  BCirehen.    l^o.    OOcts. 
VBRGISSMEINNICHT.     Von    Putlitz.      With 

English  Notes.    12mo.    40  cents. 
RABBIATA.  — DAS  MAEDCHEN  VON  TREPPI. 

Zwel  Novellen  von  Paul  Ueybe.  12mo.  85cts. 
IMMENSEE.     Novolle  von  Th.   Storm.     With 

English  Notes.    12mo.    40cts. 
UNDINE.      Ein   M'Jrchen    ven    Be   La    Motte 

FouQuA.    With  Vocabnlary.    SOoents. 

Italian 

L.  B.  CUORB.   Italiae  Graiokar.  Cloth.  92. 
BxxRoisES  to  Cuore's  Italian  Grammar. 

iWt0ceIIaneou0. 

DiCTATTOir     EZEROIfiEfl. 


LE  ROMAN   D'UN   JEUNE    HOMME   PAUVRE 

40cenU. 
LES  DOIGTS  DE  FEE.    40  cents. 
COLLEGE  SERIES.  Vol.  I.    La  Joie  Fait  Pktr  ; 

La  Bataille  de  Dames;  La  Maisox  dk 

Penarvam  ;  La  Poudre  aux  Yeux.    12uio, 

cloth.    91.60. 


GOETHE.    Faust.    With  EogUsh  Notes.    Cloth. 
81.25. 

GOETHE.        IPHIGENIE    AUF    TAURUS.        With 

English  Notes.    40  cents. 
SCHILLER.      WiLHELM    Tell.      With    EngliiJi 

Notes.    Cloth.    90  cents. 
SCHILLER.       Wallkkstein.       With     English 

Notes,    doth.    81.50. 
EINER  MUSS  HEIRATUEN;  and  EIGENSINN. 

40  cents. 

KOTZEBUE.     Der  Gbrade  Wxo  DBR  Beste. 
With  English  Notes.    80  cents. 

GOERNER.      ENOLI9CH,  BIN  Lustspibl.     With 
English  Notes.    40  cents. 


Key  to  Cuore's  Itallan  Grammar,  a.xd 
ExERCisi^a.    90  cts. 


•  8BWELL.     Bnolish 
In  cloth.    90  cents. 
DR.  RIMMER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  DESIGN. 
thirty.six  Plates.    88.00. 


With 


SIX  CHILDREN'S  STORIES,  hi  64mo.  Wilurv 
Vacation,  2  vols. ;  Downey  and  her  Kit- 
tens; Lost  Baby:  Dick  Lee;  Little 
Chimney  Sweeper  (Inbox).  60 cts.  Cloth,  $1. 


These  series  will  be  continued  by  selecOng  such  vortcs  of  the  best  authott  as  an  suitable  for 

nd  SehqoMi  snd  private  reading. 

BS  his  QWR  P^ilss,  M?t  VWI>f<>  ^^P*  0°  1>*^<1  *^  ^"'Stt  "^^^  ^^  imported  School  sod  MiseeUaoeona 

S.  B.  TTSBnrO,  13,  School  Street.  Boston. 


THE   IMPHOATEID 

|Pr0gressik  Series  0f  ^txi-'^nQk. 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 64  Pages. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 112  «• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SEC'^ND  READER,      ••  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INliiRMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 256  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illustrated) 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,   {Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  £<r«.168  "    ' 
O"  Persons  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  haying  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  pages  of  new  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefuUv  revised,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Header  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varic  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  aaaptation  to  all  schools  requirins 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  speci- 
mens of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  to 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  forxlasses  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  suggea- 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,AS  well  as  the6e«^,  in  the  market. 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  iMPRoyED  EbiTioN  OF  THE  PROORESsiyE  SERIES  OF  Text-Books,  as  it  cau  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progret- 
sive  Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
books, will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook*s  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

QCJ*  Teachers  are  respectftUly  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Comhill,  Boston. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleffes, 

FUBUSHBD    B7    0B08B7   &    AINSWOBTH» 

Successors  to  Cbosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

I'HE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY.  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lm- 

^uage  in  Dartmouth  College.     Greek  Grammar,  price  91*75 ;    Greek  Lessons,  price 

90  cents ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  $1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 
A  PREPARATCaiY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neeesM- 

ry  for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard*t 

Latin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary.      By  J.  H.  Anson.  A.  M.,  late  Frindpml 

of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me*    12mo.    Price,  $2.50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methodi. 

By  Cyrus  S.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.     Price,  $1.00. 
HENSHAWS  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 

A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.      Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 

$1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Pb.  Dr.    1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  Waterville  Col- 
lege, Me,    $1.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   Bv  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.     Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  60  cents; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  $1.00. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter- Writers,  Authors, 

Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 

By  John  Wilson.     Price  $1.25. 
TOWER^S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen,  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  centt. 
LADREYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or   Claisio 

Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 

authors  of  ihe  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  I,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 

ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    33  cenis. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triangulation, 

and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  CorneliuB 

S.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cents. 
HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'g   SERIES   OF  BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

Books.     Adapted  to  Pavson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 

Academy. 
Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrr — 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BRIDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM   OF  PENMANSHIP, 

Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Series ; 

with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 

style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popolaritT*  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  It  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
visible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  flrom 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  firom  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises  :  I.  Twelve  Copy-Books^  which  include  a  regularly 
graded  system  of  instruction,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblique  Linest  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
slope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Pky«oii, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writirtg  Tables,  a  new  ana 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Desigtt> 
ed  for  class-teaching.  5.  A  System  of  Book-Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presen.ted  in  wrvUen  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  pnblished.     Its  merits 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 
*«*  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particnlars. 

OBOSB7  &  AINSWOBTH,  Fublisheni,  U7  Washington  Btreait  Boston. 
ID*  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  fbr. 
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Wholciialc  and  Ilctail  dealer  in 


CROCKERY,  GLASS  A>D  CHINA  WARE ; 

STOVES.  8T0YE-PIPES  &  COAL-HODS; 

CARPETS,  OIL  CLOTHS  AND  MATS; 

Bed  Comforters,  Counterpanes  and  Blankets; 
TIN,  WOODEN,  JAPANNED  &  BRITANNU  WARE; 

SILVER-PLATED  TABLK  CUTLEKY, 

Anil  Housc-Furiiishing  (ioods  generally.     Can  furnish  a  House  from 
CELLAR  TO  GARRET  at 

wnnmuHAWs  emporium. 


I'ltlOl!:  Sl.OO    A    VKAK,   PAVABliJi!   IN   ADVAMUf!. 


•X"  2r£  J£J 


1. 1.  Scjioolinaster. 


CUN  TUlUUTlNa    KDlTOIty: 


J.  i;.  niAi'iN. 
DAVID  w.  iiovr, 

ISAAC  I'.   I'ADY. 
AIJiKKI    A.  (iAMWKlJ. 
DWKJIIT  K.  ADAMS. 
WILLIAM    A.  MOWItV, 


IDIIN   .1.   LADD,   A.   M  . 
lAMKS  T.   KDWAUDS. 
K.   UlCll, 

'{'.  15.  STCMKWKM.. 
i'MAlil.KS  H.  (;nFI', 
.MICAU  J.  TAlJi(/r. 


A.  .1.  MAN('lli;STKl{,   Uii,si  „i,\  Un    /../  imm.ttion  fwf  Mnf/n-.tn'n.if  Ih  luntnu  nf. 
N.   W.  Dj.MrXN.    I'innfinf  /)iji,ir/t,m,f. 


lilimiDKNT    UDITOlia: 

JOSKIMI  M.  ROSS,     X.  W.  j)'MUXX,     TIIOS.  W.  IJICKiNI^LL 
Voi.iMK  XII.  — AI'KIL,  IxiU;.  — NrMHKK  IV. 


V  11  0  VIDE  N  C:  E : 

I'UUVIDKNCK  I'UKSS  CO.,  rUINTEaS.  KVKNlN(t  I'KIiSS  (iKFUU'l 
1  i;     W  ?;  y  IJ  O  S  8  K  T    ST  u  k  e  t  . 

1  Srili. 


Address  Lottors  rolating  to  Subsoription  or  AdveTtiainK lo  'S.'W.Ti'llVXi^'&v  ^vVvVorvoX 
Communicntions  to  R.  I.  SCHOOLIilLASTGGl,  Prov\<VcTv^<i,  "B..^ 


<j^  X^  "X"    T  II  10    J?  10  {**  T. 

KVKIIY  TKAJlIKIi  AM»   FAMILY  .-MM  I.I  ►  IIA\  U. 

WITH  THREE  THOUSAND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Iliolt.-l  r.!'::!i-li  Dirt  ion:irv,(  Din  its 
Aini'iii'.-i.-i  I»'i\i«'\v  hiv  .l:nin:irv.  1S«;'»: 


In  l>irtii»inri«"-,  "ti«^  M'nifi-^t, 

\Vii.»  ;.'«•( n-Tli  W.-lt-t.T.x  "i.-.r^  nr::  r.::«T 


Si^^^W^^^'^oy            X  iii)  \  o.  Ai-.i  LM:^  :  luis  114,000  w^nN! 

^/fSKf|^^^<s^_/o/?^     ■            '-Ky  I'V'"' Mi'ii..'  thnii  :iMy  ..iIi.t  Kridi^li 

^■^  l)iiti.'ii:ii\  :  <:;•  lii:i  rMiioNs:  always 

' V7  •'.\<-fliii!p  111  thi-,  iiiMiN*  r.'.w  ^till  mon- 

i'  vnluiiMi*:  to)  rj:»»srNri.\Tii»N:  rn>!'. 

1  Ii*n<-«'ll.  tl;<.'  «  minont  ortliiK'pi^r,   <!«•- 

rl:l}V>  till'  10Vi'«'«l  WuIiStuT   **  tlu'    J>'» 

l)!i-«t  iMHilrilnitiMii  !••  srii-nco,  litfrii- 

*  mil',  :u.il  <  'hK-:ition     *     *     yet  ]iri>- 

ilii!'i-l:"*  .••'.  i*j«rni:ivi,  Ii.M'Mi:.\  riiiN>:  \1)  lAr.r.i.s.  cim- (•!'  v.liicli,  tlirit  of  FictitiiMis 

N:mi.-,  i^  ui.rtli  III.' <.'ii-r  .il"  thr.  v..:iniii';  i^!  ;i- the  I.ativi  ;  ('j)  in  Minn  \MrAK  Kx- 

I  «  I  rn»N:  '!'»!  til'-  l.Ah<  \.<\'  >iii;:K'  volume  t  V'*r  pulili-iifl. 

Ill  l>iir  Voiiimir  of  ],K  lO  Koyal  4|iinrt»  Pii&cm,  and  In  various  Coiii- 
iiioii  and  rino  Hiitdlii^h. 

"(;i:t  riii-:  [.AiiNi.'      "(jivr  rin:  i*.i:.si.-       -ckt  wkusteti." 

riil.li^lu-l  i.v  (1.  .V:  i:.  .MiilMJIAM,  S|.ri.iv'l;.'M.  Mm-;-     Sdi.n  J-.y  all  11(h.>k.>klli:i:s. 

Sff.-h/i'  II  f.ii::    .ii''  /■.'./.»•.■■•» '/f/. /A  /■'»./ i/.'/'ii,  .<•/'■   f'litii'i't  irili ';•    .\'  n'  nn  n/.-f.-'iriiriiin  fu   t/i,  ;,rfW/.*/(. /•.<. 

'•  l>y!nil<i-i.Ml  |i;iri  r«iii  irl^:il»Iy  well  Miun'.  *  *  Wi- linv*.'  Iiml  no  Kii;xli-]i  I)ic- 
tio:,:irv  II.- Illy  -•  -•  o  1  i:i  tlii-  V'-iH-ct." — A'"//A  .!"'•  Jit  ri,  n\  Jan.,  l>V,o. 

'•Iii'o:ir  o,i;iI.»i,  ir  i^tli-  iK'-t  lUctioiiarv  th:it  cilluT  Kii;rl:in«l  or  Aiiicricii  ran 
1m.:i-.T."'  -A'  ■('■<.'  i!  Ui  tri,  rh/  A',  rl, ,-,  Of  (.,   IM'I. 

"  No  I'n-Ii'li  «:'lio!;ii- iMiMljiK^ii-4' with  tiii^  wwk."  ^ /ilfjf!u/I,i, ,:  Stirrn,  Jiin  ,  ISC'i. 

"  Iriily  a  Mii,in:n  if^ms,  iwiuAiMuwuX  I'T  ii.»'.u>tiy,  U'.o::r(.li,  :iijil  rnulition,  worthy 
til"  iu<i-t  rn-.liiii  ri'.-.iir'il'i'i:!  :i;i.l  tin-  lii::1u'«t  pvai-o  u\  all  who  write,  •'pttik  or  >tu«lV 
thr  K)'..-!i-!l  l:»:i;:ii  ii*-  "— /•>  lit'j.    Qn  ir/i  rf./  /.'.  r.".  ir.  Jon..  l>»'.."i. 

"  III  ir-  'Lr''.ii:";ii  ;UM'ii,:ii-v,  •■i"iiiii)UtiMn-««-,  aii'l  pnutiral  iirility,  th(r  work  i«i  on*?  whirli 
Ih'iii  ir}c>  rtii  II  I  1 ,11'  i.'i'il,  i  i.'i  hi  iii  i  /''/•'!•  wf  ( ffortf  fin!isj/Lii.<i  'I'Uli."' — Athuii'n:  Moiilhhi. 
A'.w..  ls.;4. 

"  \i"\'.«'  I  a<  a  wh.ili',  wi-  air  coi.ii.li.Msi  tliat  i.m  <.rl;ir  li\  in;:  laiij:iinL'0  hsj*  u  Dicti'ni- 
arv  uhn-h  -o  fully  .ml  lailhl'iilly  <<t-.  Inrth  ir-  I'-.i'-nit  ciiiiilili-.n  a-  lhi>  hist  c<litioutil" 
\\  clj-ti'.-fi  If' th  r   ifour  w  littiMi  a:iil  s;»i  k«':i  l!;.L'Ii««h  toijiiui-." — //iirjn  r'lt  .]fnf/.  Jan.^'Gr,, 

"  Tin:  Nl.v  \V...sii:i:  i-  L'I'a-ii'Mx— it  i-  pi  r'ii  •. — it  ili>t:iin'<-:  ami  «leli»!S  cfnnpctitiou 
— ;r  |i'a\'*-  iiorlii;i_'  t'>  ho  il.'-^in*.!.  .-V-i  a  ii:«'i.iu:'.c:il  of  lirfiarv  lahor.  or  :i^  :i  h»««inC"*i 
••ji'tTjiiiM'.  Ill  i;:iiilii'fii*  iM  ^■o:^•.•.^|l;i.l;^  an<l  aliii- -f  laultlf-*.  in  (  xtrutinn,  I  tJiiiik  it 
.■.|>m!1v  a-hiiirahl.- •'—./.  //.  Ih^/.moni.  /./../'..   J'.ts.   IVf.-s-//-  Tr//,//,. 

WKK^TI:K\%  SCJIOOff^  £>irTHUVAKIi:S  Viz.: 

I.  riii;  I'KM.MAWV.  III.    men  SCHOOL.  v.   corNrixG  norsi:. 

II.  (0\IM0N  .SCHOOL       IV.     ACADKMir.  VI.     I  NIVKL'SITY. 

'1  hi-.f  |.-i:iii!.ir  S:-Ii.i>l  Diri  ionarir-.  haviii;r  h<-«Mi  th'Tou.^hly  ri'\  i-«'il,  hoiu^'xtriisivi-- 
ly  n';.';!!'!!'-.!  m-  tho  -t.iuilir.l  aiirlioriry  in  Ortho  ;ra|)hy.  lU-liuition,  ami  rroniiiii'iation. 
an!  a-  1111!  iillSI'  l^!i■ti•l•Ja^I('^  in  n«f*.  aif  :<--jnM-irully  roiuuu'iiili-il  to  toaohors  ani.1 
i'!ht'.---,      Tli'-v  ail-  t\\\\:'\\  in  li'f  i-xti-.i^ivilv  --oM  anil  ii-c<[  tlnin  ail  «'r!M'r^  conihine«I. 

L'7-'\V'i.>r-r'^  S.h.M.l  Di.riwar  <■■  an-  ]  iiMi^hcl  hv.T.  15.  LIIM'INl'OTT  vN:  ri).. 
riiila  l.l|.hi:i:  MASO\  I'.h'o  I  iIKI.'n,  Ni-.v  ^  ..rU,  mil!    ..'M  hv  th.-iii  an.l  all  IW,ksHhT<. 

C./-Iv..n->-!iv. pi.-o:  WM'.STLUS  NKW  ILLl'S'l  IJATKI;  IHCTIoNAKV  haw 

in-l  li.-.-  I  p  :i.-.'  I  ia.-i  ■  liiany  ot  tin-  r.-v^t.iM  ;iu1.|i<'  ^  ch'.'.I-;  hy  llu-  '.♦•hot.l  lioml  ot'that  rjty. 

Lj/'I'i--  S' Ti- -iI'  M.iryl.mil  lavinu  H'l-i-ntlv  <  vtMlili^hr.l  a  I-'pm'  S-IumjI  sy-^loin.  it- 
S'a:i-  r.'i-:  '  ill"  i  i!.i.M!i.>M  ha- jii~!  :i''. 'ptf  1  \Vi-!i-tiT"..  ><'ri'"»  (-I"  hirtionurios  as  th** 
^i.iiiil  I'.l.   ■  .  i   li    .•\.|n>i\i'  ii-i'  i:i  tli<'  Tnlilu'  Si-Im-i  I-  *>t'  that  Stati'. 

._;..■  .\  •  ^  ■  .  :\  Stat«'  Sn|t.rli. (•■;!■!<■:,!  of  rnhli*-  Ii:-rrniti«»n  in  tho  Viiinn.  or  ror- 
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THE   COMBINATIONS  ««EI"  AND  •«IE.« 


The  proper  use  of  ei  and  le  is  not  the  least  among  the  difficulties 
to  be  found  in  the  English  language.  The  school  boy  who  is  con- 
tinually writing  recieve  for  receive  will  be  certain  that  this  proposition 
is  true  in  regard  to  spelling ;  and  the-  clergyman  who  is  mentally 
debating  whether  he  shall  say  "e-ther"  or  "T-ther"  will  be  equally 
ready  to  assent  to  its  truth,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  pronunciation.  The 
general  reader  needs  no  better  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  diffi- 
culty than  the  fact  that  rules  for  the  proper  placing  of  e  and  i  in 
juxta-position  are  so  frequently  seen  in  the  public  prints. 

Sonie  years  since  the  writer  looked  over  every  page  of  Webster's 
New  Academic  Dictionary,  and  from  it  made  a  collection  of  all  com- 
mon words  containing  either  ei  or  fe,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  analogies  of  the  language,  and  determining  the  existence  of  any 
general  law  pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion was  ])ublishcd  in  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  for  September,  1859. 
Without  reprinting  the  lists  of  words  there  given,  it  may  not  be  out 
of  place  here  to  deduce  some  general  principles  from  them. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  at  rules  for  spelling,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  consider  first  the  sounds  of  ei  and  ie. 

SOUNDS  OF   EI. 

When  ei  is  pronounced  as  a  digraph,  or  improper  diphthong,  it 
may  take  one  of  the  six  following  sounds,  viz. :     e  long,  as  in  can^ 
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eeive  and  seize  ;  e  short,  as  in  foreign  and  heifer  ;  i  long,  as  in  freight 
and  sleight;  i  short,  as  in  forfeit  and  sovereign;  a  long,  as  in  eight 
and  neighbor  ;  the  a  of  care,  as  in  </ie/r  and  heir. 

In  the  dictionaiy  above  named  there  are  about  twenty  primitive 
words  in  which  ei  takes  the  sound  of  a  long,  and  nearly  as  many  in 
which  it  takes  the  sound  of  e  long,  if  we  include  in  the  latter  class, 
either^  neither,  obeisance,  and  leisure,  whose  pronunciation  is  some- 
what doubtful.  It  takes  the  sound  of  e  short  in  six  words,  of  i  short 
in  four,  and  of  the  a  of  care  in  only  two.  Those  words  in  which  ei 
has  the  sound  of  i  long  are  almost  exclusively  scientific  terms,  coming 
directly  from  the  Greek  or  German,  and  therefore  of  no  use  in 
determining  English  analogies.  There  are  but  four  words  now  in 
good  use,*  eider,  height,  sleight,  and  gneiss,  which  can  be  considered 
as  forming  exceptions  to  this  statement.  Sight  is  frequently  used  for 
height,  and  the  e  of  sleight  is  convenient  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
word  having  the  same  sound,  while  eider  and  gneiss  are  evidently- 
related  to  the  German. 

The  sound  of  ei  in  their  and  heir  is  precisely  that  which  a  long 
takes  before  r,  and  these  words  may  therefore  be  included  among 
those  in  which  ei  has  the  sound  of  a  long.  It  is  then  evident  that, 
according  to  present  English  usage,  ei  most  frequently  has  the  sound 
of  a  long,  and  that  e  long  stands  next  in  order,  while  the  sound  of  i 
long  is  quite  rare  in  pure  English  words. 

Those  who  pronounce  either  and  neither  with  i  long  can  not,  there- 
fore, plead  that  the  analogies  of.  modern  English  are  in  their  favor. 
Neither  can  they  claim  the  sanction  of  good  usage,  for  "  out  of  sev- 
enteen lexicographers,  only  two,  and  they  of  little  account,"  give  i 
long  the  preference.  The  only  plea  on  which  this  pronunciation  can 
•be  justified  is  that  of  euphony.  To  the  ears  of  those  who  employ  it, 
i-ther  doubtless  sounds  better  than  e-ther.  Should  teachers,  for  this 
reason,  attempt  to  change  the  pronunciation  of  the  rising  generation, 
and  thus  introduce  a  sound  which  is  contrary  to  the  analogies  of 
modem  English  ? 


*  A  few  months  since  a  writer  in  a  Greenfield  (Mass.)  paper  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  sound  of  i  long  for  ei  is  more  in  accordance  with  English  analogies  than  that 
of  e  long  ;  but  the  only  manner  in  which  the  claim  could  be  sustained  was  by  the 
use  of  obsolete  words.  Whatever  this  course  may  prove  as  to  the  past  history  of  our 
language,  it  certainly  does  not  fairly  exhibit  the  present  tendency  of  English  usage. 
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The  following  paragraph,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how 
far  the  analogy  of  the  language  sustains  this  pronunciation  of  eiiher 
and  neither^  has  been  published  in  several  newspapers : 

"  Being  disposed  to  walk,  I  would  feign  have  visited  my  neighbor, 
but  on  approaching  his  seigniory  I  was  alarmed  by  the  neighing  of  his 
horse ;  and  on  lifting  my  t;ei7,  was  terrified  to  find  the  animal  within 
eighty  yards  of  me,  approaching  at  a  speed  that  seemed  freighted  "with 
the  direst  consequences.  I  was  in  a  streight — caught  in  a  seine. 
My  blood  stood  still  in  my  veinSj  as  I  conceived  my  life  in  danger. 
Turning  my  head,  I  was  pleased  to  see  an  Arabian  Sheik  near  by, 
and  doing  him  obeisance^  I  begged  that  he  would  deign  to  come  to 
my  rescue.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  hopes.  By  a  skilfdl  feint  he 
succeeded  in  seizing  the  reins  attached  to  the  fiery  steed,  and  as  he 
was  a  man  of  weight  he  checked  him  in  his  impetuous  career,  and  my 
life  was  saved.  For  the  favor  thus  received,  may  he  ever  live  in  a 
ceiled  dwelling ! " 

It  is  claimed  that  in  this  paragraph  "  are  introduced  all  the  difier- 
ent  connections  in  which  the  letters  e  i  are  met  with,  except  as  in  the 
word  height  ;^^  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  words  omitted 
is  as  great  as  the  number  inserted,  even  without  reference  to  those  in 
which  e  and  i  are  pronounced  separately.  The  word  being  belongs 
to  this  latter  class,  which  includes  more  than  twenty  words,  such  as 
plebeian,  albeit,  deity,  reissue,  reiterate,  etc.  Such  words  as  heifer, 
foreign,  mullein,  counterfeit,  and  sovereign,  in.  which  ei  has  the  soimd 
of  e  short  or  i  short,  are  entirely  omitted.  So  also  are  the  common 
words  leisure,  weird,  perceive,  inveigle,  heinous,  skein,  sleigh,  reign, 
inveigh,  heir,jtheir,  sleight,  eider,  gneiss,  etc.  These  omissions,  how- 
ever, do  not  materially  affect  the  question  at  issue,  the  bearing  of 
English  analogy  upon  the  pronunciation  of  either  and  neither. 

SOUNDS    OF   IE. 

Of  the  words  containing  ie,  about  one  hundred  are  nouns  and 
adjectives  derived  from  words  ending  in  y,  such  as  multiplier,  sun- 
dries, salaried,  twentieth,  etc.  Without  including  these,  or  any  of 
the  numerous  gramalical  forms  arising  from  the  inflection  of  different 
parts  of  speech  ending  in  y,  the  words  of  our  language  containing  ie 
are  still  about  twice  as  numerous  as  those  containing  ei. 

When  ie  is  pronounced  as  a  digraph,  it  may  take  the  sound  of  e 
long,  i  long,  i  short,  e  short,  etc. ;  bat  never  the  sound  of  a  long. 
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which  IS  the  most  common  sound  of  ei.  When  it  ends  a  sjllable,  ie 
takes  the  sound  of  i  or  1/  in  the  same  situation,  the  final  e  being  silent. 

The  monosyllables  die^  fie^  hie^  kie^  lie,,  pie,,  pied,,  tie,,  me,,  and  their 
compounds,  are  the  only  words  in  which  ie  has  the  sound  of  i  long, 
unless  we  except  piebald.  This  follows  directly  from  the  rule  just 
stated. 

If  the  syllable  containing  it  is  accented,*  ie  is  usually  pronounced 
like  e  long,  as  in  chief,,  believe,  vneld,,  and  brigadier.  There  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  primitive  words  belonging  to  this  class,  about 
one-third  of  which  have  been  taken  from  the  French,  and  end  in  ter, 
as  brigadier,,  financier,,  and  brevier.  Of  course  die,,  fie,,  etc.,  before 
mentioned,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Sieve  and /riend  are  the  only 
other  prominent  exceptions,  although  tierce  is  sometimes  pronounced 
like  terBe, 

*  If  the  sjdlable  containing  ie  is  unaccented,  its  vowel  sound  is  gen- 
erally short  or  obscure,  as  in  prairie,,  mischief,,  and  alien ;  and  it  fre- 
quently modifies  the  sound  of  the  preceding  consonant,  as  in  transient, 
soldier,  and  patient.  Frontier,  however,  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
other  W(»rds  of  the  class  before  named,  now  have  the  accent  thrown 
on  the  first  syllable  without  changing  the  sound  of  ie. 

Of  the  sixty  or  seventy  primitive  words  belonging  to  this  class, 
about  one-fifth  end  in  ie,  and  correspond  in  pronunciation  with  words 
ending  in  y.  One  or  two  of  those  from  the  French  still  retain  the 
final  accent  and  sound  of  e  long,  that  is,  the  French  spund  of  t,  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  stated  above  in  reference  to  syllables  end- 
ing in  ie ;  but  the  others  end  in  the  sound  of  i  short.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  this  termination  ie,  which  was  once  so  common  in  our  lan- 
guage, has  so  fully  disappeared  that  not  much  more  than*a  dozen  words 
of  that  class  are  left,  and  they  are  mostly  of  French  or  Scotch  origin. 

About  one-fourth  of  the  words  of  this  class,  also,  end  in  icr,  and 
about  two-fifths  contain  the  combination  ien.  In  such  words  as 
clothier,  collier,  and  convenient,  i  takes  the  consonant  sound  of  y, 
while  e  takes  its  short  vowel  sound.  In  one  sense,  then,  they  are 
separately  pronounced,  but  i  never  assumes  such  a  character  unless  it 
is  followed  by  e  or  some  other  vowel  in  the  same  syllable.  Nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  words  in  which  ie  is  found  in  an  unac- 
cented syllable  contain  ien  preceded  by  c,  s,  or  t,  as  in  conscience, 

*MomosylUblef  mre  regarded  m  aooented. 
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tran^ient^  and  sentiejit.  Here  the  i,  being  followed  by  a  vowel  in  the 
same  syllable,  first  takes  the  consonant  sound  of  y,  and  then  com- 
bines with  the  preceding  consonant,  producing  the  sound  of  sh  ;  thus 
ancient  becomes  ans-t/ent,  and  then  an-sJtent ;  tranrient  becomes 
trans-yentj  and  then  tran-sfient.  These  two  pronunciations  («-y  and 
ah)  closely  resemble  each  other,  and  can  hardly  be  distinguished  in 
ordinary  conversation.  The  regular  transj^on  from  BenUyent  would 
be  to  senchent ;  but,  in  all  cases  where  t  is  followed  by  ten,  it  loses  its 
own  sound,  and  assumes  that  of  «.*  Seven  words  ending  in  ier  pre- 
ceded by  8  or  z  undergo  a  similar  change,  except  that  the  sound  is 
softened  into  that  of  2A,  as  in  Jiosier  and  glazier.  Vizier  is  the  only 
such  word  which  is  marked  with  the  sound  of  2-y,  and  this  can  hardly 
be  spoken  hurriedly  without  producing  vizher.  In  soldier  the  sounds 
of  d  and  i  (or  y)  combine  and  produce  the  sound  of y,  thus,  Bold-yer^ 
Bol-jer, 

In  the  case  of  some  words  ending  in  ier  the  i  and  e  are  separately 
pronounced,  as  in  barrier^  terrier^  etc.,  besides  derivatives  of  English 
words  ending  in  y.  The  whole  number  of  primitive  words  in  which 
%  and  e  each  receive  a  distinct  vowel  sound  is  about  seventy-five, 
including  such  word  diet^  experience^  variety ^  etc. 

ORTHOGRAPHICAL   RULES. 

As  the  sounckof  e  long  is  commonly  represented  by  both  ie  and  «, 
it  is  frequently  difficult  to  dertermine  which  letter  shall  be  placed 
first,  in  cases  where  that  sound  is  given  to  the  combination.  Hence 
one  naturally  seeks  in  the  adjacent  letters  or  sounds  for  some  law  to 
control  the  orthography. 

The  impossibility  of  framing  any  general  rule  based  upon  tlie 
letters  which  precede  ie  and  ei  is  readily  seen  by  comparing  such 
words  as  financier  and  preconceive^  shield  and  sheik^  liege  and  leisure^ 
lie  and  sleight^  priest  and  reigle^  siege  and  seize^  tier  and  teil^  widd 
and  weirdy  and  the  like,  where  ie  and  ei  have  the  same  sound  and  are 
preceded  by  the  same  letters.  There  seems,  also,  to  be  no  ground 
for  any  distinction  based  upon  the  letters  following  these  di^phs,  for 
in  such  words  as  field  and  ceil^  mien  and  seine,  shriek  and  sheik, 
frieze  and  seize,  achieve  and  deceive,  ie  and  ei  have  the  same  sound 


*The  word  amrtier  retains  the  true  loand  of  U 
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and  are  followed  by  the  same  letters.  Looking  merely  at  orthogra- 
phy, without  reference  to  pronunciation  or  derivation,  it  is  found  that 
ie  is  preceded  by  every  letter  of  the  alphabet  except  e,  i,y,  and  o, 
while  ei  is  preceded  by  %very  consonant  except  j\  q^  a;,  and  y  ;  and 
Ho  consonant  is  placed  after  ei  which  is  not  also  placed  after  te,  and 
only  three  (6,  c,  and  w)  follow  ie  which  do  not  also  follow  ei.  The 
consonants  A,  y,  j,  a;,  an(^^,  do  not  immediately  follow  either  ei  or  ie. 

Of  all  the  rules  on  this  subject  which  have  fallen  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer,  only  one  is  true  without  exception,  and  that  is  of  very 
limited  application.  It  relates  to  the  use  of  the  terminations  eive  and 
ieve.  After  the  letter  c,  eive  is  employed  ;  but  after  any  other  letter 
Q  and  r)  ieve  is  written.  There  are  but  eight  common  words  of  this 
class :  conceive^  deceive^  perceive^  receive^  believe^  relieve^  reprieve^  and 
retrieve;  but  they  are  words  upon  which  mistakes  are  often  made. 

Several  years  since  a  paragraph  was  published  in  one  or  more 
Boston  newspapers,  stating  that  ei  is  used  when  preceded  by  an  b 
sound  (c  soft  or  »),  and  at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  while  in  other 
cases  ie  is  employed.  The  falsity  of  this  rule  is  seen  at  once  by 
examining  such  as  leisure^  weirdy  fdege,  sieve^  financier^  etc.  There 
are  only  five  primitive  English  words  in  which  ei  is  preceded  by  c?, 
and  four  of  these,  ending  in  ceive^  are  from  one  Latin  root,  while  the 
other,  ceily  seems  related  to  del  in  other  languages.  These  words 
appear  in  many  forms,  however,  and  are  in  constant  use,  hence  it  is 
not  strange  that  they  have  received  special  attention.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  digraph  has  the  sound  of  e  long,  and  immediately  follows  c, 
it  is  represented  by  ei  and  not  by  ie,  except  in  the  word  financier^  and 
perhaps  glacier^  auperficieSy  and  species.  There  are  more  than  a 
dozen  words  in  which  c  is  followed  by  ten,  producing  the  sound  of 
sherij  as  in  deficient  and  ancient. 

But  the  rule  just  given  respecting  c  before  ei  having  the  sound  of 
e  long,  besides  being  cumbered  with  exceptions,  aflFects  only  one  word, 
ceil,  which  is  not  included  under  the  rule  respecting  eive  and  ieve. 
Hence  we  conclude  that  the  latter  is  the  only  one  which  it  is  worth 
while,  t^^ach,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  mistake 
of  extending  it  beyond  the  terminations  eive  and  ieve. 

D.  w.  H. 


Powers  op  a   Bird's  Song. — When  we  hear  the  song  of  the 
soaring  lark  we  may  be  sure  that  the  entire  atmosphere  between  us 
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and  the  bird  is  filled  with  pulses  or  undulations,  or  waves,  as  they  are 
often  called,  produced  by  the  little  songster's  organ  of  voice.  The 
organ  is  a  vibrating  instrument  resembling  in  principle  the  reed  of 
a  clarionet.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  hear  the  song  of  a  lark  elevated 
to  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  in  the  air.  Before  this  is  possible  the 
bird  must  have  agitated  a  sphere  of  air  one  thousand  feet  in  diameter 
— ^that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  communicated  to  seventeen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  tons  of  air,  a  motion  sufficiently  in- 
tense to  be  appreciated  by  our  organs  of  hearing. — TyndalVs  Glacier 
of  the  Alps. 


HINTS    ON    CONDTJOTINO   BE0ITATION8.--N0.    8. 

It  is  an  idea,  common  to  most  of  our  schools,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  that  it  devolves  wholly  upon  the  teacher  to  ask  the 
questions  ill  a  recitation,  and  upon  the  members  of  the  class  to  pve 
the  answers — presuming  that  the  desired  benefit  is  thus  only  obtained. 
It  is  quite  evident  to  me  that  scholars  will  derive  more  benefit  by 
being  allowed  or  required  to  ask  the  questions  themselves,  generally, 
than  they  will  when  only  asked  by  the  teacher,  for  the  following  rea- 
sons :  First,  scholars  not  only  qualify  themselves  to  give  the  answers 
to  the  questions  in  a  lesson,  but  they  qualify  themselves  to  ask  the 
questions.  Secondly,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  more  interested 
in  their  lessons,  to  secure  better  attention,  and  thereby  the  more  ben- 
efit is  derived  from  them.  Again,  it  is  better  in  many  other  respects 
not  necessary  to  name,  notwithstanding  time-honored  opinion  and 
custom  to  the  contrary. 

Visit  a  school  where  the  scholars  have  never  been  accustomed  to 
ask  each  other  questions  in  their  lessons,  and  call  upon  some  member 
of  a  class  to  ask  the  others  a  few.  If  you  do  not  perceive  that  you 
have  given  tjf at  scholar  a  severe  task,  then  it  will  be  because  you  have 
selected  one  possessing  abilities  common  to  but  few.  Not  long  since 
I  visited  a  school  when  a  class  in  arithmetic  was  called  out  to  recite. 
The  questions  asked  and  examples  given  by  the  teacher  and  by  my- 
self were  answered  and  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  I 
then  proposed  that  some  member  of  the  class  ask  the  others  a  few 
questions,  or  give  an  example  under  the  lesson.  This  idea  took  them, 
and  I  am  led  to  think,  the  teacher  also,  by  surprise,  yet  it  appeared  to 
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be  quite  acceptable  to  them ;  but  no  one  volunteered.  I  then  ask  the 
first  in  the  class  to  ask  the  second  a  question,  and  so  on  through  the 
class.  By  a  considerable  urging  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  five  ques- 
tions from  the  ten  members,  and  but  two  of  the  questions  were  pro- 
perly stated.  It  IS  to  be  understood  that  the  questions  were  not  to  be 
read  from  the  book.  I  did  not  pursue  the  subject  fiirther,  but  was 
the  more  fully  impressed  to  say  a  few^  words  to  my  fellow  teachers, 
who  have  never  been  accustomed  to  require  or  allow  their  scholars  to 
participate  in  conducting  a  recitation.  I,  perhaps,  can  do  this  in  no 
better  way  than  to  present  the  course  I  have  taken  in  my  own  school. 

It  matters  ilot  whether  the  lesson  is  in  arithmetic,  or  in  some  other 
branch  of  study.  The  course,  in  the  main,  is  applicable  to  each  and 
to  all ;  but  I  will  take  a  class  in  arithmetic,  supposing  the  lesson  for 
the  day  to  be  in  interest.  At  the  regular  time  the  class  is  called  out ; 
and  I  would  here  say  that  I  have  each  scholar  occupy  the  same  seat 
from  day  to  day  during  a  recitation,  unless  he  is  to  act  as  monitor, 
when  he  takes  his  place  in  front  of  the  class.  He  then  commences 
the  exercise  by  asking  the  questions  in  the  lesson  to  the  other  mem- 
bers. He  is  to  select  examples  for  each,  or  all,  to  perform.  After 
these  have  been  worked  and  demonstrated,  he  is  required  to  give 
others,  but  not  to  take  them  from  the  book.  He  is  also  required  to 
give  his  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  answers,  criticise  the  mode 
of  operation  of  any  work  necessary,  and  propose  any  question  involved 
in  the  examples.  In  case  he  errs  in  stating  a  question,  or  in  deciding 
upon  any  point,  he  is  of  coui'se  corrected.  Again,  I  will  take  a  class 
in  spelling.  It  is  called  out  as  the  one  in  arithmetic,  but  stands  dur- 
ing the  exercise.  The  one  that  is  to  act  as  teacher,  corrects  any  mis- 
take made  in  reading  or  pronouncing  a  word,  and  pronounces  them 
for  spelling.  The  other  members  of  the  class  each  then  give  a  word 
to  the  one  who  has  acted  as  monitor.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that 
I  take  no  part  in  a  recitation,  but  on  the  other  hand,  I  supervise  the 
whole,  and  see  that  all  is  conducted  in  a  proper  and  correct  manner. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  have  scholars  in  my  school, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  that  are  better  qualified  to  conduct  a 
recitation  than  many  teachers  whose  schools  I  have  visited ;  and  that 
they  can  answer  questions,  though  they  do  not  come  always  fi^m  the 
same  lips,  or  in  a  prescribed  form. 

8HUN0CK. 

North  Stonington,  Q, 
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CONNECTIVES. 


In  a  previous  article  we  discussed  one  class  of  those  words,  the  pre- 
position, which  are  generally  considered  the  connectives  of  the  Ian 
guage. 

We  found  that  the  chief  use  of  the  preposition  is  to  assist  in  form- 
ing sentences,  by  uniting  words,  and  showing  the  relations  which 
exist  between  them.  They  form  closer  connections  than  any  of  the 
other  parts  of  speech  used  for  that  purpose.  They  are  not  the  hinges 
on  which  the  gate  swings,  but  the  screws  and  bolts  which  hold  to- 
gether the  joints  which  are  not  expected  to  move.  We  will  now  con- 
sider conjunctions. 

Properly  speaking,  all  connectives  are  conjunctions,  but  we  gener- 
ally limit  the  definition  to  such  words  as  perform  the  office  of  uniting 
propositions  ;  or,  less  frequently,  the  terms  of  a  proposition. 

Prepositions  connect  words.  Conjunctions  connect  propositions. 
If  I  were  to  use  a  train  of  cars  as  an  illustration,  I  would  say  that  the 
prepositions  would  be  the  fastenings  used  in  constructing  the  cars, 
while  the  conjunctions  would  be  the  connectives  which  unite  the  sev- 
eral cars  into  a  train. 

In  the  same  way,  when  we  construct  sentences,  we  use  prepositions, 
but  when  we  combine  these  sentences  into  paragraphs,  we  use  con- 
junctions. 

A  conjunction,  then,  is  a  part  of  speech  which  connects  proposi- 
tions, and  whenever  there  is  a  prepositional  conjunction,  there  are  at 
least  two  propositions, — two  subjects  and  two  predicates.  It  is  true 
that,  when  these  propositions  have  the  same  subjects  or  the  same 
predicates,  they  may  be  so  contracted  as  to  appear  like  one. 

In  the  sentence,  "  John  and  James  study  grammar,"  there  are  as 
much  two  propositions  as  though  it  was  written,  *^  John  studies  gram- 
mar and  James  studies  grammar ;"  but  the  predicates  being  the  same, 
only  one  is  used,  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  same  thing  is 
predicated  of  both  subjects.  Here  and  is  prepositional ;  but  in  the 
sentence,  "  All  men  are  white  or  black,"  the  conjunction  or  is  term- 
inal, as  it  is  called,  connecting  terms.  We  can  not  say  with  truth, 
"  All  men  are  white,  or  all  men  are  black."  The  terminal  conjunc- 
tions are,  however,  less  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed,  because 
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SO  many  of  the  propositions  have  some  part  common,  and  by  a  certun 
arrangement  of  the  words,  a  correct  inference  is  made  by  using  that 
part' once. 

Both  of  the  following  sentences  are  correct,  but  they  have  different 
meanings  :  "  He  loves  you  better  than  me."  "  He  loves  you  better 
than  I."  In  the  first,  the  subject  and  verb  of  the  second  proposition 
are  omitted — ''  better  than  he  loves  me."  In  the  second,  the  verb 
and  the  object  are  omitted — ^"  better  than  I  love  you."  In  either 
case  than  is  a  prepositional  conjunction. 

Most  conjunctions  are  developed  out  of  other  parts  of  speech.  The 
conjunction  of  comparison,  than^  is  developed  from  the  adverb  of  time, 
then^  and  this  in  its  turn  is  derived  from  a  pronoun,  as  is  also  the  con- 
junction that.  Therefore  is  a  pronoun  with  a  preposition  added.  JSe- 
catMe  is  a  noun  governed  by  a  preposition. 

We  not  nnfrequently  find  the  same  word  used,  sometimes  as  a  pre- 
position and  sometimes  as  a  conjunction.  ^'  He  took  all  but  one." 
Here  but  is  considered  a  preposition.  ^'  The  boy  can  read,  but  he 
cannot  write*"  Here  hut  is  a  conjunction.  "  I  read  the  book  but 
twice."  Here  but  is  used  in  the  sense  of  the  adverb  only.  And  here 
let  me  make  a  remark  upon  what  I  often  hear  said  and  see  written ; 
that  conjunctions  sometimes  govern  nouns  in  the  objective  case.  This 
to  me  is  sheer  nonsense.  It  requires  us  to  change  the  definition.  If 
the  world  has  settled  upon  a  definition  for  a  particular  part  of  speech, 
let  us  stick  to  it,  and  if  the  same  words  are  sometimes  used  as  difier- 
ent  parts  of  speech,  as  they  certainly  are,  then  let  their  use  determine 
their  name.  There  is  no  necessity  for  destroying  long  estahUshed 
definitions ;  but  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to  use  a  word  sometimes  as 
a  preposition  and  sometimes  as  a  conjunction,  just  as  we  use  the  word 
love  sometimes  as  a  noun  and  sometimes  as  a  verb.  When  a  man 
tells  me  that  conjunctions  are  generally  used  to  connect  sentences, 
but  this  one  governs  a  case,  I  expect  that  he  will  soon  show  me  some 
cherries,  with  the  remark :  "  Cherries  generally  grow  on  cherry 
trees,  but  here  are  some  that  grew  on  elder  bushes."  If  a  word  be  a 
conjunction,  it  can  not  govern  a  case.  If  it  govern  a  case  it  is  no 
conjunction,  but  a  preposition.  A  conjunction  cannot  govern  a  case 
for  the  reason  that  the  word  which  follows  it  must  be  the  subject  of 
the  second  proposition^  and  as  such  a  nominative  case. 

The  only  government  of  which  a  conjunction  seems  to  be  capable, 
is. that  of  mood. 
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Conditional  expressions  are  generally  preceded  by  conjunctions, 
and  such  expressions  often  contain  the  subjunctive  mood.  Conjunc- 
tions, however,  do  not  govern  the  subjunctive  mood  because  they  are 
simply  conditional,  but  because  in  the  particular  mood  which  they  ac- 
company there  is  an  element  of  uncertainty.  Conditional  conjunc- 
tions are  therefore  of  two  kinds — those  which  express  a  condition  as 
2ifacty  and  one  admitted  as  such  ;  and  those  which  express  a  condition 
as  a  possible  fact,  and  one  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  The  first 
kind  requires  the  indicative  mood,  as,  *'  If  the  vessel  is  ready  (a  fact) 
we  shall  sail,  to-morrow."  The  second  kind  requires  the  subjunctive, 
as,  "  If  the  wind  be  favorable  (an  uncertainty)  we  shall  sail  to-mor- 
row." In  the  first  sentence  since  might  be  substituted  for  if. 
Since  the  vessel  is  ready. 

The  following  method  for  ascertaining  which  mood  is  to  be  used,  is 
given  by  Dr.  Latham.  "Insert  immediately  after  the  conjunction 
one  of  the  following  phrases,  "as  is  the  case,"  or  "as  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case."  When  the  first  expresses  the  meaning  of  the 
speaker,  the  indicative  is  the  mood  to  be  used,  but  when  the  second, 
the  subjunctive.  "If,  as  is  the  case,  the  vessel  is  ready."  "If,  as, 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  the  wind  be  favorable,"  etc. 

This  Ale  is  often  violated,  because  many  seem  to  suppose  that 
every  conditional  sentence,  should  contain  the  subjunctive  mood. 

Many  instances  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  for  the  indicative  are 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  example  :  "  If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ.'* 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Apostle,  for 
on  its  truth,  he  grounds  the  exhortation  which  follows.  The  original 
also,  justifies  the  use  of  the  indicative,  "If,  (since,)  then  ye  are  risen 
with  Christ." 

In  the  sentence,  "  Tho'  I  be  absent  in  the  flesh,"  the  verb  in  the 
Greek  is  indicative,  as  it  evidently  ought  to.  be  in  English,  for  there 
is  no  uncertainty.  "  The  bias  seems  formerly  to  have  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  subjunctive  mood  after  conditional  particles,  but 
now  it  is  in  favor  of  the  indicative,  whenever  the  idea  will  admit  it. 

There  is  another  office  of  conjunctions  which  is  generally  left  unex- 
plained. It  is  that  of  relationship.  We  have  seen  that  prepositions 
show  the  relations  which  the  words  in  a  proposition  bear  to  each  other. 
We  shall  also  see  that  conjunctions  show  the  relations  which  proposi- 
tions bear  to  each  other.  One  proposition  may  be  opposed  to  that 
which  precedes  it,  it  may  depend  upon  it  as  a  necessary  condition,  or 
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it  may  serve  as  the  complemeut  of  it.  Each  of  these  characters 
must  be  denoted  by  its  appropriate  sign,  which  shall  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  relation  between  the  propositions.  Let  us  take  some 
examples,  "The  serpent  beguiled  me  and  I  did  eat."  Here  are  two 
propositions.  The  word  and  which  joins  them  belongs  to  neither ;  it 
merely  connects  them  and  shows  that  the  act  expressed  by  the  first 
sentence  was  the  cause  of  the  act  expressed  by  the  second,  or  that  the 
eating  was  the  consequence  of  the  beguiling. 

"The  ground  was  well  tilled  but  the  harvest  was  poor."  Here  are 
also  two  propositions.  The  word  but  connects  them,  but  it  belongs  to 
neither.  It  indicates  a  contrariety  and  shows  a  result  different  firom 
what  would  naturally  be  expected. 

"  You  will  obey  the  rules  if  you  wish  to  please  me."  Here  if 
shows  the  conditional  relation  which  exists  between  the  propositions. 
"  I  know  that  the  good  will  be  rewarded."  In  this  sentence  tJiat 
indicates  that  the  second  proposition  is  the  complement  of  the  first. 

The  word  that  in  such  connections  is  called  a  conjunction,  but,  as 
I  have  said,  it  is  pronominal  in  its  origin.  In  the  sentence  given 
above,  it  is  really  a  pro-sentence  and  represents  the  clause  "  the  good 
will  be  rewarded.  This  peculiar  use  of  that  seems  to  have  arisen 
thus :  A  thought  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  tnd  about 
which  he  wishes  to  say  something  is  uttered ;  then  he  introduces  that 
as  a  substitute  for  the  expression,  and  makes  it  the  subject  or  object 
of  his  principal  verb,  thus  : 

The  good  will  be  rewarded,  that  is  certain. 

The  good  will  be  rewarded,  I  know  that. 

This  mode  of  expression  imparts  a  certain  amount  of  emphasis. 
By  degrees  that  came  to  be  placed  before  the  clause  it  repres'ents,  and 
is  now  said  to  connect  it  to  the  other  proposition,  thus  : 

That  the  good  will  be  rewarded  is  evident. 

I  know  that  the  good  will  be  rewarded. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  articles  to  discuss  particular  words, 
but  to  point  out  the  general  characteristics  of  the  different  classes  of 
connectives.  I  will,  however,  mention  a  few,  that  have  some  pecu- 
liarities. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  conjimction  of  comparison,  than^  came 
originally  fi*om  a  pronoun  through  the  adverb  then.  Let  us  see  how 
it  was  developed  from  then. 
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"  John  is  wiser  than  his  brother  (is  wise.)"  Here  it  is  asserted 
that  **his  brother"  is  wise,  then  John  is  wiser,  or,  If  John  is  wiser, 
then  his  brother  can  only  be  wise.  Now  omit  the  predicate  of  the 
second  clause,  as  it  is  natural  to  do,  and  change  e  to  a  in  then^  which 
would  very  likely  bo  done  in  pronouncing  it,  and  we  have  "  John  is 
wiser  than  his  brother." 

The  combination  *'  as  well  as,"  though  now  written  as  separate 
words,  forms  a  connective  similar  in  meaning  to  anrf,  but  stronger." 

"  We  believe  in  the  generally  good  character  of  the  man,  as  well 
as  in  his  innocence  of  the  present  crime." 

And  would  not  here  supply  the  place  of  "  as  well  as,"  as  it  would 
only  place  the  tw^o  terms  on  an  equality,  while  *'  as  well  as  "  takes 
it  for  granted  that  we  believe  him  innocent  of  the  present  accusation, 
and  throws  a  certain  amount  of  emphasis  upon  the  first  part  of  the 
sentence,  by  calling  special  attention  to  the  fact,  that  we  believe  in 
his  generally  good  character. 

The  phrases  "as  good  as,"  "as  far  as,"  &c.,  are  of  a  similar 
character. 

"  John  is  as  good  as  his  brother." 

In  this  sentence  the  first  as  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  last 
as  is  sufficient  to  form  the  connection,  but  it  unites  with  the  last  one, 
and  seems  to  make  the  connection  stronger.  The  first  proposition 
ends  with  good^  and  the  first  as  seems  to  be  placed  before  good^  that 
it  may  be  heard  before  the  sentence  is  completed,  and  thus  hold  the 
attention  of  the  hearer  by  indicating  that  something  more  is  to  be 
said.  It  is  not  pretended  that  this  arrangement  was  made  arbitrarily, 
but  that  it  grew  up  naturally. 

There  are  some  compound  words  which  are  used  as  connectives, 
such  as  howsomeveTj  notwithstanding  that^  forasmuch  thaty  insomuch 
that  J  and  another  class  composed  of  an  adverb  and  a  propositian  ;  such 
as  thereupon^  whereuntOj  Ac,  which  are  equivalent  to,  upon  which, 
unto  which,  &c.  These  are  sometimes  used  by  way  of  variety,  but 
are  not  considered  conducive  to  elegance.  Some  writers  call  them 
the  "  drawling  conjimctions."  Lord  Shaflsbury  denominates  them 
"  the  gouty  joints  of  style ; "  and  Dr.  Campbell  adds,  "  If  these  are 
the  gouty  joints  of  style,  the  viz.'s,  the  i.  e.'s,  and  the  e.  g.'s  may 
not  unfitly  be  termed  its  crutches." 

Another  article  on  the  connecting  adverbs,  and  the  relative  pro- 
nouns will  complete  this  discussion. 

ALGERNON. 


90  DR.    WAYLAND. 

DB.    WAYIiAND    AS   A   TEAOHEB. 

When  Francis  Wayland  died,  a  great  teacher  ceased  from 
among  men.  The  world  at  large  knew  him,  and  will  remember  him 
as  an  eminent  preacher  and  author ;  but  his  highest  claims  to  the 
consideration  of  mankind  rest  upon  his  work  and  character  as  a 
teacher.  It  was  in  the  teacher's  chair  that  his  greatest  influence  was 
exerted,  and  among  his  pupils  his  most  impressive  and  enduring  marks 
were  made  upon  his  country  and  his  times. 

Francis  Wayland  began  his  career  in  teaching,  at  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  as  a  tutor  in  Union  College,  where  he  had  graduated  four 
years  before.  He  never  worked  in  the  ranks  of  the  primary 
teachers,  but  this  serious  lack  in  his  apprenticeship  was,  in  a  large 
degree,  compensated  by  the  intimacy  to  which  he  was  admitted  with 
that  great  Nestor  of  American  teachers,  the  venerable  Nott.  As  a 
preparation  for  his  work  he  had  not  only  a  thorough  collegiate  educa- 
tion, but  also  a  three  years'  course  of  medical  studies,  and  a  year's 
study  of  theologj'^,  under  that  great  theologian  and  great  teacher, 
Moses  Stuart,  of  Anclover. 

Thus  richly  furnished  with  various  knowledge,  young  Wayland 
was  still  more  richly  endowed  in  rare  mental  and  moral  character- 
istics, which  could  not  fail  to  make  him  eminent  as  an  educator. 
There  was  a  most  earnest,  consciencious  devotion  to  duty  in  him  that 
stopped  at  no  obstacles,  and  went  tirelessly  on  to  its  great  ends,  court- 
ing no  applause  and  fearing  no  disfavor.  Duty  in  its  own  name,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  own  inherent  authority  and  divineness,  was  sacred  to 
him.  He  followed  it  with  the  steady  tread  of  a  veteran  soldier  fol- 
lowing his  leader.  I  doubt  whether  Francis  Wayland  ever  knew  a 
duty  he  did  not  perform,  or  at  least  heartily  attempt.  To  the  tasks 
that  conscience  assigned  him  he  brought  all  the  powers  of  which  he 
was  master,  and  exerted  them  cheerfully  and  faithfully  to  the  end. 
And  it  was  a  Christian  devotion  —  the  love  of  Christ  inspired  and 
sustained  it. 

To  these  high  moral  qualities  he  added  the  gifts  of  a  most  sound 
and  practical  intellect.  He  was  a  great  master  of  common  sense. 
He  seemed  to  perceive  as  if  by  an  instinct  where  the  clear  and  the 
practical  in  any  discussion  ended,  and  where  the  vague  and  the  doubt- 
ful began ;  and,  though  not  destitute  of  acumen  for  metaphysical 
debate,  he  resolutely  avoided  its  unsatisfying  subtleties,  and  clave  to 
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the  "truth  which  holds  good  in  working."      As  an   educator  he 
sought  the  practical  rather  than  the  theoretical. 

Finally,  there  was  in  him  a  great  capacity  for  work —  downright, 
earnest,  tireless  work.  This  demonstration  seems  to  have  caught  the 
attention  of  every  observer,  and  some  say,  in  sadness,  he  fell  a  victim 
to  his  incessant  industry.  "  He  bad  no  faculty  for  relaxation,'*  said 
one  who  knew  him  best.  Activity  such  as  his  would  have  made 
even  a  common  mind  great.  To  his  life  it  lent  wide  power  and  fruit- 
tulness.  With  these  four  cardinal  qualifications — large  learning  and 
experience,  great  devotion  to  duty,  a  grand,  practical  intellect,  and  a 
love  of  work, —  how  could  he  fail  to  be  eminent  as  a  teacher  of 
youth. — Michigan  Teacher. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  JOHN  8WETT,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBUO 
INSTBDCTION   FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

I  am  reluctant  to  close  this  long  and  complicated  ireport  of  details 
and  statistics,  necessary  to  be  made,  and  yet,  from  their  character, 
tiresome  to  most  except  school  officers  and  teachers,  without  a  final 
appeal  to  the  legislators  who  will  be  called  upon  to  act  on  its  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations. 

Previous  to  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  great  war  just  closed — 
in  sufFering,llnd  doubt,  and  blood  and  tears — the  great  fundamental 
truths  of  our  school  system  had  grown  to  be  glittering  generalities 
for  gracing  political  speeches  or  Governors'  messages.  These  truths 
are  now  felt  as  a  solid  reality  by  the  States  on  the  other  side  of  the 
continent ;  and  under  all  the  burdens  of  their  debts,  incurred  in 
saving  the  nation,  they  are  striving  to  make  their  public  schools  more 
effective  by  more  liberal  provisions  for  their  support.  I  am  painfully 
conscious  that  our  schools,  while  accomplishing  something,  fall  far 
short  of  the  great  work  which  is  pressing  upon  them.  They  need 
both  judicious  legislation  for  their  government,  and  liberal  taxation 
for  their  support.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  all  thinking  men, 
that  some  of  our  citizens  who  represent  the  greatest  wealth  of  the 
community  are  engaged  in  a  crusade  against  taxation  for  the  support 
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of  schools,  and  are  waging  their  warfare  under  the  hue  and  ciy  of 
extravagance,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  tlie  prejudices  of  the  people. 

Liberality  in  educating  the  people  is  the  true  economy  of  States. 
What  would  be  extravagance  in  one  individual,  whose  life  is  limited 
to  a  few  years,  is  economy  in  the  life  of  a  State  or  nation  ;  what 
would  be  economy  in  a  single  man,  is  meanness  in  a  State.  This 
generation  is  not  living  for  itself  alone,  but  for  future  generations  and 
for  the  future  greatness  of  the  nation.  We  have  those  among  us 
who,  to  save  from  each  dollar  they  call  their  own  a  tax  of  one  one- 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent.,  would  make  serfs  of  the  next  generation 
by  leaving  the  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  ;  who  think  intelli^ 
gence,  cultivation,  refinement,  honor,  integrity,  morality,  religion,  and 
patriotism  among  common  people — the  working  classes — are  myths; 
that  the  only  thing  tangible  is  real  estate,  and  the  gi*eat  object  of  life 
is  to  escape  taxation.  Public  schools  are  synonymous  with  taxation  ; 
they  represent  taxation,  and  the  sooner  the  "  common  people  "  under^ 
stand  this  democratic-republican  doctrine  the  better  for  the  State,  the 
better  for  property,  the  better  for  mankind,  the  better  for  the  nation. 
There  is  altogether  too  much  of  this  whining  about  taxation  for  the 
support  of  schools.  Where  would  the  nation  have  been  to-day  but 
for  public  schools  ?  Who  fought  our  battles  in  the  last  war,  but  the 
men  who  were  drilled  into  patriots  in  public  schools  supported  by  tax- 
ation ?  Last  year  the  nation  paid  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  support  of  schools  ;  what  true  statesman  wishes  it  had  been  less  ? 
The  public  schools  are  the  educators  of  the  working  men  and  women 
of  the  nation,  and  they  are  the  producers  of  all  the  wealth  which  is 
protected  by  law.  The  schools  mould  the  characterFof  the  men 
whose  will,  expressed  through  the  ballot-box,  makes  and  unmakes 
constitutions,  and  breathes  life  into  all  laws. 

The  great  "  Expounder  of  the  Constitution,"  Daniel  Webster,  was 
a  life-long  champion  of  the  public  schools  ;  his  great  intellect  compre- 
hended the  length  and  breadth  of  their  influence  on  the  nation,  and 
I  quote,  with  peculiar  pleasure,  his  views  on  popular  education. 

"  I  congratulate  myself  that  my  first  speech  on  entering  public  life 
was  in  their  behalf.  Education,  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  good 
government,  should  be  imiversally  diffused.  Open  the  doors  of  the 
school-house  to  all  the  children  in  the  land.  Let  no  man  have  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  not  educating  his  own  offspring.  Place  the 
means  of  education  within  his  reach,  and  if  they  remain  in  ignorance, 
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be  it  his  own  reproach.  If  one  object  of  the  expenditure  of  your 
revenue  be  protection  against  crime,  you  could  not  devise  a  better  or 
cheaper  means  of  obtaining  it.  Other  nations  spend  their  money  in 
providing  means  for  its  detection  and  punishmunt,  but  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  Government  to  provide  for  its  never  occurring ;  the  one 
acts  by  coercion^  the  other  by  prevention.  On  the  diffusion  of  edu- 
cation among  the  people  rest  the  preservation  aud  perpetuation  of  OWT 
free  institutions.  I  apprehend  no  danger  to  our  country  fix)m  a  for- 
eign foe.  The  prospect  of  a  war  with  any  powerful  nation  is  too 
remote  to  be  a  matter  of  calculation  ;  besides,  there  is  no  nation  on 
earth  powerful  enough  to  accomplish  our  overthrow.  Our  destruc- 
tion, should  it  come  at  all,  will  be  from  another  quarter.  From  the 
inattention  of  the  people  to  the  concerns  of  their  Government— ^from 
their  carelessness  and  negligence,  I  mu3t  confess  that  I  do  apprehend 
some  danger.  I  fear  tliat  they  may  place  too  implicit  a  confidence  in 
their  public  servants,  and  fail  properly  to  scrutinize  their  conduct; 
that  in  this  way  they  may  be  made  the  dupes  of  designing  men,  ajid 
become  the  insitruments  of  their  own  undoing.  Malice  .them  intelli- 
gent, and  they  wnll  be  vigilant ;  give  them  the  means  of  detecting  the 

wrong,  and  thev  will  apply  the  remedy. 

«  *«  «  «  «  «  «  « 

*'  Everj'where,  everywhere^  on  her  hills  and  rivers,  are  tliese  school- 
houses.  Who  shall  speak  ui  proper  language  of  the  wisdom,  and 
foresight,  and  benevolence,  and  sagacity  of  our  forefathers  in  estab- 
lishing a  general  system  of  public  instruction  as  a  great  public  police 
for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  as  a  business  in  which  all  are  interested? 
The  world  had  previously  seen  nothing  like  it,  although  some  parts 
of  the  world  have  since  copied  from  it.  But  where — when  you  talk 
of  fostering  governments,  of  guardian  governments,  of  govemmeuts 
which  render  to  subjects  that  protection  which  the  allegiance  of  sub- 
jects demands — where  is  it,  I  ask,  that,  as  here  with  us,  it  has  come 
to  be  a  great  and  fundamental  proposition,  existing  before  constitu- 
tions, that  it  is  the  dbty — the  bounden  duty — of  governments  com- 
posed by  the  representation  of  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  hap- 
piness and  respectabilty  qf  society  in  universal  education  ? 

"  We  seek  to  educate  the  people.     We  seek  to  work  upon  mind  as 

well  as  on  matter ;  atJB  in  working  on  mind,  it  enlarges  the  human, 

intellect  and  heart.     We   know,   when   we   work  upon   materials 

immortal  and  imperhhable,  that  they  will  b^l^  the  impreA  which  we 
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place  upon  them  through  endless  ages  to  come.  If  we  work  upon 
marble,  it  will  perish  ;  if  we  work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it ;  if 
we  rear  temples,  they  will  crumble  to  the  dust ;  but  if  we  work  on 
men^s  immortal  minds,  if  we  imbue  them  with  high  principles — with 
the  just  fear  of  God  and  their  fellow  men  —  we  engraA'e  on  those  tab- 
lets something  which  no  time  can  efface,  but  which  shall  brighten  and 
brighten  to  all  eternity." 

I  appeal  to  legislators,  when  the  school  bill  comes  before  them,  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  in  providing  for  schools,  a  liberal  expenditure  is,  in 
the  end,  the  truest  economy  ;  and  when  the  cry  of  taxation  is  urged 
against  any  reasonable  and  necessary  appropriations,  to  remember  this 
great  truth,  so  well  expressed  by  Horace  Mann :  "  In  our  country, 
and  in  our  times,  no  man  is  worthy  the  honored  name  of  statesman 
who  does  not  include  the  highest  practicable  education  of  the  people 
in  all  his  plans  of  administration.  He  may  have  eloquence,  he  may 
have  a  knowledge  of  all  history,  diplomacy,  jurisprudence — and  by 
.  these  he  might  claim  in  other  countries  the  elevated  rank  of  states- 
man ;  but,  unless  he  speaks,  plans,. and  labors,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  for  the  culture  and  edification  of  the  whole  people,  he  is  not, 
he  cannot  be,  an  American  statesman." —  California  Ttacher. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


ABITHMETIO. 


Non. — ^The  minate*band  of  a  clock  patset  over  aixty  minute-Bpaoes  in  an  hour* 
and  the  hour  hand  over  fiTO  tpacet ;  the  minute-hand,  therefore,  gains  fifty- fire  min- 
Qte-ipaeee  in  aizty  minutes.  It  will  require  one-fifty-fifth  of  sixty  minutes  for  it  to 
gain  one  minute-space. 

1.  At  what  time  between  four  and  fi^e  o'clock  are  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of 
a  dock  together  ?  • 

NoTB. — It  is  erideot  the  minute  hand  must  gain  twenty  minute-spaces.  To  gain 
one  space  it  takes  it  one  fifty-fifth  of  sixty  minutes,  and  to  gain  twenty  spaces,  Ac. 

2.  At  what  time  between  two  and  three  o'clock  do  the  hands  point  in  opposite 
directions  ? 

Nora.— The  minute  band  must  gain  ten  minute-spaces  to  orertake  the  hour  hand, 
and  to  point  in  an  opposite  direction  it  must  gain  thirty  more,  or  forty  in  alL  To 
gain  one  space  it  takes  it,  ftc. 

8.  At  what  time  between  eigh(  (pid  me  o'clock  do  the  hands  point  in  opposite 
direotioni }    'i 
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NotB. — ^The  minute  band,  to  be  in  the  required  position,  must  be  tbirtj  minute- 
fepiices  in  adTantee  of  the  hour  hand.  At  eight  o'clock  it  is  twinitj  auoh  spaces  aheftdt 
therefore  it  must  gain  ten  spaces.    To  gain  one  space,  &c. 

4.  At  what  times  between  flTe  and  six  o'clock  do  the  hands  form  a  right  angle } 

NoTB. — It  occurs  twice.  In  the  first  case  the  minute  hand  must  gain  ten  minute  - 
spaces,  and  in  the  second  forty.    To  gain  one  space,  &c. 

5.  At  what  times  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  are  the  hands  seTen  minutes  or 
seven  minute- spaces  apart  ? 

NoTB. — It  occurs  twice.  In  the  first  instance  the  minute  hand  must  gain  thirty- 
eight  minute  spaces,  and  in  the  second  case  it  must  gain  fifty-two.  Had  the  ques- 
tion been,  **  At  what  times  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  &c.," — the  minute 
nand  in  the  first  instdncis  would  have  to  g&in  two  spaces,  and  in  the  other  forty- dght. 
Had  the  quastion  been,  **At  what' time  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  &c./' — it  would 
occur  but  once,  and  then  the  minute  hana  would  have  to  gain  twelve  spaces. 

NoTB.— both  hands  pass  over  a  distance  equal  to  sixty-five  minute  spaces,  in  an 
hour.  To  pass  over  a  distance  of  one  space,  it  will  take  them  one-suLty-fifth  of  sixty 
minutes. 

6.  At  what  time  between  three  and  four  o'clock  do  the  hands  make  equal  angles 
with  the  three  mark  ? 

NoTB.— It  is  evident  the  minute  hand  must  go  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the 
three  mark  as  the  hour  hand  goes  beyond  it ;  so  that  both  hands  pass  over  a  distance 
of  fifteen  minute-spaces.  To  pass  over  one  space  it  takes  them  one  slkty-fifth  of 
sixty-minutes,  to  pass  over  fifteen  spaces,  &c 

7.  At  what  time  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  is  the  minute  hand  as  far  firom 
the  one  mark  as  the  hour  hand  is  from  the  tfoehe  mark  i 

NoTB.— It  is  evident  when  the  hands  get  in  the  required  position,  both  have  paaaed 
over  a  distance  of  five  minute- spaces.    To  pass  over  one  space  it  takes  them,  &c. 

8.  At  what  time  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  do  the  bands  make  equal  angtoe 
with  the  one  mark } 

NoTB.— It  is  evident  that  when  the  hands  are  in  the  position  required,  the  minute 
hand  must  lack  as  much  of  being  up  to  the /our  mark  as  the  hour  hand  is  beyond 
the  ten  mark,  so  that  both  pass  over  twenty  minute-spaces.  To  pass  over  one  space, 
&c. 

8.  At  what  times  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  do  the  bands  of  a  clock  form  a 
right-angle } 

10.  At  what  time  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  do  the  hands  form  equal  aaglea 
with  the  Jive  mark  ? 


OEOOBAPH7. 

1.  Draw  the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Represent  its  moun- 
tains. Draw  seven  of  its  rivers.  Locate  fifteen  of  its  largeet  towns,  and  state  a 
characteristic  of  each.    Name  a  few  of  its  historical  facts. 

2.  Bound  the  territory  of  New  England.  Describe  six  of  its  rivers.  Sute  lome 
fiscts  in  regar«l  to  its  climate;  its  soil ;  its. productions ;  its  schools. 

3.  Draw  the  outline  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Bepresent  its  mountains. 
Draw  four  of  iu  rivers.  Locate  five  of  its  largest  towns  and  sUte  a  characteristic  of 
each.    Name  a  few  of  its  historical  facts. 

4.  Bound  the  territory  of  the  Gulf  States*  Describe  six  of  its  rivers.  State  some 
facts  in  regard  to  its  climate ;  its  soil ;  its  productions;  its  schools. 

5.  Compare  the  physical  features  of  liassachusetts  and  South  Carolina;  compare 
their  soil;  their  productions;  their  schools.  Why  do  their  productions  differ? 
Why  such  a  difference  in  their  tohools  i 
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5.  Locate  twenty  places  where  battlea  were  fought  daring  the  late  robellion. 
Name  flTe  ports  that  were  blockaded  by  the  Vnion  fleet.  Name  five  rivers  patroled  by 
the  Union  gunboats.  Name  five  places  takm  from  the  rebels  by  the  combined  action 
oif  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

7.  How  many  States  are  there  in  the  tJnion?  How  many  territories?  How 
many  Counties  in  Rhode  Island  i  how  many  cities  and  towns  ?  how  many  represen- 
tatives has  she  in  Congress  ? 

8.  Name  the  States  wholly  west  of  the  Mississipfpi  river.  Name  those  that  have 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  Mississippi  river  for  their  western  boundary. 

9.  Name  those  States  that  have  a  decidedly  southern  or  southeastern  elope. 
Name  the  mountainless  States  of  the  Union. 

10.  What  is  the  government  of  the  United  States }  The  President's  Cabinet  con- 
■ista  of  whom }  The  permanency  of  a  Republican  government  depends  diainly  upon 
what? 


ClXnBBTIONS    FOB     EXAMINATION     Ol*     TSACHEBB    ^NOAOSD    USf 
OOHMON    BCHOOZiB. 

Have  you  ever  taught  ?  (If  so.)  How  many  terms  ?  How  have  yon  sncceeded  ? 
Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  take  teaching  for  an  occupation }  Do  you  intend  to  i 
Have  you  ever  attended  a  normal  school,  or  a  school  where  you  have  had  any  ezperi* 
ence  in  those  things  relating  to  teaching  ?  Have  you  generally  attended  teachera' 
institutes  held  in  your  town  or  county  ?  Do  you  take  an  educational  journal  ?  Un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  would  you  forbid  whispering  and  corresponding  in  your 
school  ?    How  would  you  have  your  scholars  enter  and  leave  the  school* room  } 

Other  questions  might  be  asked  regarding  discipline,  as  circumstances  might  re- 
qidre. 

0PELLING. 

In  case  you  have  seholart  in  the  alphabet,  what  course  would  you  take  to  teach 
them  the  letters  ?  Would  you  require  a  scholar  to  pronounce  each  sylable  in  a  word 
M  it  waa  read  ?  In  ease  a  scholar  comes  to  a  word  he  seems  unable  to  pronounce, 
would  you  pronounce  it  for  him  before  he  had  made  a  trial }  What  course  would 
you  pursue  with  a  first  .class  in  spelling?  Would  you  require  the  definition  of 
words?  Will  you  spell  and  define  scholar ;  recitation;  grammar;  analysis;  analyze; 
annual;  aervice;  socially?  Pronounce  c-a,  c-e,  a-r-e,  b-ee-n,  e-r-e,  e-gg,  n-o-n-e« 
o-o-r-al,  t-o-T-t-o-i-s-e,  a-e-w.    What  sound  has  a,  in  aid ;  tall  ?  e,  in  men ;  met  ? 

RXADUrO. 

Questions  should  be  asked  relative  to  the  candidate's  mode  of  conducting  exer* 
eisea  in  reading.  Passages  selected  to  be  read  should  be  of  a  conversational  charac- 
ter, or  such  as  the  teacher  can  understand  without  deep  thought  or  study.  Then 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  his  qualifications  in  this  branch.  Away  with  selectiona 
from  ••  Young's  Night  Thoughts,"  or  the  like. 

OBAMMAR. 

The  first  to  be  considered  regarding  this  study  is  whlit  has  already  been  manifested 
in  the  teacher  himself— his  demeanor,  his  mode  of  expression,  or  the  use  he  makes  of 
grammar.    Sooner  grant  a  oertifieate  t6  a  person  gentlemanly  in  appearance,  correct 
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in  his  expression,  but  with  a  limited  knowledge  of  parsing  and  analyzing,  rather  than 
to  one  proficient  in  these  but  uncouth  in  his  ways,  and  vulgar  in  expression.  No 
person  can  teach  grammar  correctly  unless  he  uses  it  correctly. 

If  you  are  satisfied  thus  far,  as  regards  this  branch,  a  few  questions  similar  to  the 
following  might  be  asked :  Name  three  regular  verbs ;  three  irregular  verbs ;  three 
transitive  verbs ;  three  intransitive.  Nsme  the  rule  for  governing  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun in  the  possessive  case;  in  the  objective  case  after  the  preposition. 

Write  a  sentence,  modifying  the  subjeet  by  an  adjective  element  of  the  first  and  the 
second  class,  and  the  predicate  by  an  objective  element  of  the  third  class.  Parse 
each  word  in  the  following  sentence  as  you  would  havo  a  scholar :  *<  In  the  year 
1807,  Robert  Fulton,  an  American,  put  the  first  steamboat  on  the  Hudson  river.'' 
The  sentence  should  be  written  by  the  teacher.  This  will  enable  you  to  judge  of  his 
penmanship,  use  o(  capitals,  punctuation,  &c. 

A&XTKMETIC. 

Give  four  examples  under  mental  arithmetic.  Demonstrate  the  following  as  yon 
would  have  a  scholar :  If  three-fifths  of  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  80  cents,  what  will  be 
the  cost  of  six  yards  ? 

Take  the  following  numbers  and  show  how  ^u  would  explain  the  operation  of 
multiplication  to  a  class  just  beginning:  468x35.  What  is  simple  multiplication  } 
compound }  multiplication  of  common  fractions  ?  of  decimal  ?  Give  an  example  in- 
volving division  and  multiplication  of  common  fractions.  Write  2000. ;  ,002.  Di- 
vide the  smaller  number  by  the  larger.  What  is  the  interest  of  f  1,  for  7  years,  7 
months  and  7  days.    Give  an  example  in  Discount ;  one  in  Profit  and  Loss. 

OBOOnAPHT. 

Explsin  the  use  of  latitude  and  longitude.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  gulf 
and  a  bay }  Draw  the  outlines  of  lihode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Locate  Provi- 
dence ;  New  Shoreham ;  New  London  ;  Bridgeport.  Name  three  principal  rivers  of 
Maine ;  three  cities ;  name  three  cities  in  Ohio ;  three  in  Tennessee.  What  is  the 
leading  enterprise  of  the  New  England  States  r  Western  ?  What  State  produces 
the  greatest  amount  of  coal  ?  What  are  the  principal  products  of  Cuba }  Of  China  ? 
To  what  race  do  the  natives-  of  China  belong }  Bound  Europe.  Name  five  of  its 
principal  cities. 

HI870&T. 

What  led  the  pOgrims  to  this  country?  How  many  years  had  it  been  discoveitd 
when  they  came  ?  Who  was  the  founder  of  Rhode  Island }  Name  three  of  the 
principal  wars  in  America  since  its  discovery.  What  was  the  cause  of  each }  When 
was  the  Constituticn  of  the  United  States  establshed } 

Shunocx. 


Besides  giving  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  the  Methodist  centennary  subscriptiony 
Daniel  Drew,  of  New  York,  proposes  to  erect  on  his  splendid  estate  on  the  Hudson 
river  a  magnificent  theological  seminary,  which  will  cost  not  less  than  half  a  million. 

Hekrt  Babna&d,  LL.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  well  known  for  his 
eminent  and  successful  devotion  to  the  cause  of  education,  has  been  elected  President 
and  Principal  of  St.  John's  College. 

Tex  scholarships  have,  during  the  past  jrear  been  foimded  in  Dortmoath  College, 
with  an  income  of  f  70  each. 
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ITATIOlTAIi  TXAOHBRB'  ASBOOIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Tbachebs'  Association  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
in  thb  State  of  Indiana,  commencing  on  the  15th  of  Atigust.  Full  programmes  will 
be  pubUshed  in  due  time.    All  educational  journals  are  tequepted  to  copy  this  notice* 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  President. 


JXTBTIOX    OONQUSBS. 


The  liegislatute  of  Rhode  Island,  by  a  vote  nearly  unanimous,  has  abolished  the 
system  of  caste  schools,  so  long  existing  here,  and  by  special  enactment  has  opened 
the  doors  of  every  schooUhouso  i#this  City  and  State  to  every  child,  native  or  for- 
eign bom,  white  or  colored. 

A  Republican  State  can  be  justly  proud  of  its  position,  when  it  is  able  to  throw 
off  the  shackles  of  prejudice  and  false  pride,  and  assume  the  practice  as  well  as 
advocacy  of  principles  truly  consistent  with  a  free,  liberal  and  Christian  policy. 
This  element  of  injustice  has  long  enough  found  willing  apologists  and  defenders. 
Too  long  have  we,  as  a  State,  held  closely  to  our  bosoms  and  nursed  as  our  own 
child,  this  offispring  of  slavery  and  barbarism.  The  argument  of  expediency  haa 
too  long  silenced  the  argument  of  absolute  and  eternal  right.  It  has  required 
a  costly  education  to  lead  us  to  act  justly  towards  the  colored  race  at  home. 
Costly  as  it  has  been,  will  it  not  prove  invaluable  if  it  leads  our  people  as  it  ought, 
to  an  appreciation  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  m^,  as  man,  in  a  free  community, 
be  he  white,  red,  or  black ;  Saxon,  Norman,  Celt,  or  Qaul. 

All  honor  to  the  Ijegislators  of  1865  and  1866,  who  have  thus  nobly  come  up  to 
the  height  of  this  grett  argument  — "bonceming  human  freedom  and  equal  rights.  In 
the  possession  of  equal  advantages,  we  shall  expect  to  see  a  healthy  competition  and 
genezoos  rivalry  in  our  schools,  between  those  who  have  heretofore  been  separated 
by  a  ditiding  wall.  Much  care  and  wise  discretion  must  be  exercised  by  teaohem  in 
obviating  difficulties,  and  adjusting  the  new  relations  of  the  school-room.  Parents, 
too,  must  be  wise,  by  teaching  their  children  generosity,  as  well  as  justice  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  Golden  Rule. 

With  harmony  and  good -will  firmly  esublished,  we  can  feel  assured  of  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  realization  of  purely  Democratic  institutions.  May  He  who  controls 
the  light  give  us  a  clearer  vision  to  see  and  act  in  this  grand  and  holy  time,  ••  worth 
I  of  history." 


A  bill  is  before  our  State  Legislature,  which,  if  passed,  will  prove  of  great  value 
in  advancing  the  interests  of  our  Public  Schools.  Hitherto  the  towns  have  been 
required,  by  law,  to  raise  one^half  as  much  money  for  school  purposes,  as  they 
received  firom  the  appprtionment  of  f  35,000  of  the  State  fund.    This  new  aot  pro- 
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poses  that  the  towns  shall  raise  an  amount  equal  to  that  apportionment  before  reeeir- 
ing  the  State's  money.  A  parsimonious  policy,  in  education,  is  poor  economy,  and  a 
wasting  expense.  Good  tchooU  are  the  cheapett  things  in  the  market.  So  are  ffood 
ieaehert.  Poor  tchooU  are  the  deareti,  for  they  are  not  only  a  waste  of  money,  but  of 
much  valuable  time  and  life.  The  more  money  we  have  the  better  teachers  we  can 
secure,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  shall  have  better  schools.  Legislation  in  this 
direction  is  wise  and  liberal,  and  adTanoes  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
Oo  on  in  the  good  work  ! 


Editob  op  thb  Schoolmastbr  : 

Sir  :  —  I  obsenre  in  your  last  number  (February)  an  extract  from  the  lfa«f .  Teapher, 
which  will,  unless  corrected,  convey  a  wrong  impression  in  relation  to  the  Public 
Schools  of  this  city. 

The  expenditure  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  Beform  School,  for  the  year  1865, 
was  $3,602.70,  im^ead  of  $22,000,  as  stated  in  that  extract,  and  I  find  by  referring 
to  the  Auditor's  reports,  that  the  amount  paid  by  'the  city  for  the  support  of  said 
school  has  not  exceeded,  in  any  one  year,  $10,000. 

I  should.not  have  called  your  attention  to  the  above,  but  I  think  such  schooli 
should  have  all  the  credit  they  are  entitled  to,  and  not  be  made  to  appear  so  expen- 
sive to  the  people,  Citt  Avbitqb. 

March,  1866. 

Wb  are  happy  to  insert  the  above  communication  from  the  City  Auditor,  which 
gives  a  very  different  impression  of  the  comparative  amount  paid  for  public  sohoola 
and  the  Reform  School.  The  whole  amount  paid  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  the 
Reform  School,  for  the  year  1865,  was  $22,000,  as  stated  by  the  Biast,  Teaeher,  but 
nearly  $19,000  of  that  sum  was  received  for  the  board  and  care  of  pupils  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State.  We  doubt  if  liassachusetts  can  show  as  small  a  percent- 
age of  children  who  are  under  the  care  of  some  reformatory  institution,  as  is  found 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  at  so  small  public  expense. 


**  Yes,  ftraggle  on,  O  tefteher !  iM*er  doipalr, 
Thonf h  tedious  be  the  path ;  the  fatore  hour 
Maj  bring  iweet  flowreta  fkom  this  itubboni  aoU, 
Or  ibonld  it  not,  thou  haat  laid  np  a  gem 
To  add  unto  thj  erown  Ibr  thee  prepared 
la  manaiona  ever  bliiaftil ;  lUter  not." 

Wb  received  the  above  from  one  of  our  lady  subscribers,  in  addition  to  the  dollar. 

If  all  our  lady  friends  will  favor  us  witn  as  encouraging  a  thought  for  the  troa 

teacher,  we  shall  be  as  thankful  as  for  material  aid. 


Thb  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Providence  Reform  School  is  before  us.  The 
statistics  represent  this  institution  in  %flouruhing  condition. 

Whole  number  connected  with  the  School,  216.  Boys,  150 ;  Oirls,  66.  Whole 
number  of  commitments  since  1850,  1723.  Five  inmates  have  died  and  fifteen 
escaped,  since  its  establishment.  There  has  been  no  deaths  for  the  past  four  yeara, 
and  no  escape  for  three  years  past.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  pupils  must  be 
excellent,  and  the  discipline  most  perfect,  as  seen  by  the  last  statement.  016  of  these 
pupils  have  been  sent  to  this  school  from  Providence.    The  crime  of  theft  hat  cwiaed 
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the  committal  of  636;  ragrancy,  262  ;  Stabbornness  and  truancy,  225.  Daring  the 
pa»t  year  56  have  been  committed  for  theft ;  24  of  vrhom  had  stolen  money.  Aver- 
age age  of  boys  committed  last  pear,  13  years ;  of  giria,  loi  years.  Average  age  of 
all  the  boys  committed  13^  years;  girls,  15|  years.  1057  of  these  pupils  were  bom 
in  Rhode  Island  and  210  in  Ireland.  American  parentage,  762,  Irish,  818.  The 
expenses  of  the  Institution  last  year  were  $27,953  06.  We  hope  erelong  to  be  able 
to  chronicle  the  passage  of  a  Truancy  law,  that  many  more  who  are  now  in  our 
streets,  may  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  this  school,  which  is  doing  so  much 
to  rectify  the  morals  of  so  many,  and  to  save  boys  and  girls  to  themselves,  the  com- 
munity and  the  State. 


TSAOHBBS'    BAIaABI£B. 


Schedule  of  the  Salaries  of  the  OJieere  of  the  School  Board,  ahd  Teachers  </ the  Public 
Schools,  of  the  City  of  Boston,  with  proposed  increase,  December,  1865. 


Office  or  Grade. 


Position  or  School. 


I  Rates 
Junt, 
1863. 


Propoaed 
Salary 
I860. 


Superintendent . . .  • 
Secretary  ...«••.••. 

Masters 

Submasters 

TJshers 

Masters 

Submasters 

Ushers , 

Head  Assistant. . . . . 

Assistant 

Head  Assistant. .  •  • . 

Assistant 

Teacher 

Sewing  Teacher. . . . 
Se  win  ^  Teacher . . . . 
Sewing  Tearher.... 
Sewing  Teacher.  ... 
Sewing  Teacher. . .  • 

French  Teacher.. •• 
French  Teacher.... 
German  Teacher... 
Drawing  Teacher  .. 
Drawing  Teacher.. 

Music  Teacher 

Music  Teacher 

Music  Teacher 

Gymnastic  Teacher. 


or  all  the  Schoolfl 

I  Of  the  School  Board 

jLatin,  High,  and  Normal. 

iLatin  and  High 

Latin  and  High 

jGramroar 

Grammar 

(Grammar 

Normal 

jNormal 

[Grammar 

jGrammar 

Primary 

ilst  Grade 

2d  Grade 

3d  Grade 

4th  Grade 

5th  Grade 


Latin 

Normal 

Normal 

High 

Normal 

Normal 

Grammar 

Primary 

Of  all  the  Schools. 


P&OTIDSNCB   SaLAJLUB. 

Superintendent  Public  Schools, 

Teachers  of  High  School,      .... 

Prinoipala  Grammar  Schools,       ... 

Aaaistants  in  Grammar  Schools,        ... 

Principals  Intermediate  Schools, 

Prinoipala  Primary  Schoolt,  ... 

i/UaUUato  in  Primary  Schoola,    ... 


S.800| 

1,000! 

I 

2,800 

2,000 

1.600 

2.000: 

l,60Oi 

l.OOOi 

600 

500| 

500' 

4o0; 

450- 

350 

300. 

225: 

200 

175 

I 

450 

450 

450 

450 

860 

400 

lOOi 


4,000 
1,500 

3.500 

2.500 

2.000 

2.500 

2,000 

1,500 

1,000 

800 

800 

600 

600 

500 

450 

350 

310 

275 

500 
500 
500 
500 

1,000 
450 
150 

2,000 


$2000 
1600 
1500 
500 
425 
875 
852 
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The  Detroit  Board  of  Education,  having  under  consideration  the  necearitj  of 
increasing  the  compensation  of  teachers,  have  drawn  up  the  following  table  of  sala* 
ries  paid  by  Western  cities : 


1    Average    • 

Average  No. 

Average 

Average 

No. 
of  Female 
Teachers. 

Names  or 

i         No. 

No.  of 

tanght  by 

Salaries  of 

Salaries  of 

No.  of  Male 

CiTIIS. 

<of  8cholan. 

Teachers. 

every 

Male 

Femala 

Teachers. 

1       1866.       ! 

1 

Teacher. 

Teachers. 

Teachers. 

Cincinnati. 

1     17,331     1 

373 

47 

$1,500 

$475 

63 

310 

Cleveland . 

5.288 

113 

47 

1,200 

46.5 

15 

98 

Toledo 

1.875     ' 

43 

44 

1.100 

423 

6 

34 

Chicago  . . 

1     12.688     . 

240 

53 

1,450 

485 

23 

217 

Louisville . 

1       6,329     ' 

142 

48 

1,166 

466 

26 

107 

Detroit . . . . 

5,431     1 

8G 

♦63 

993 

38.5 

8 

78 

♦Or  56  by  throwing  aside  half  of  the  half  days. 

This  board  has  taken  energetic  measures  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  room.  New 
buildings  are  to  be  erecffed  immediately.  The  School  Library  has  received  an  addi- 
tion of  nearly  iour  thousand  volumes,  and  the  schools  generally  are  in  a  prosperous 
condition. 

Haibino  of  Teachers'  Salaries. — At  a  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  last 
evening,  it  was  voted  to  raise  the  salaries  of  the  school  teachers  as  follows  : 

A.  K.  Slade,  of  the  High  School,  from  $1,300  to  $1,400  per  annum;  Geo.  W. 
Bronson  of  the  Osbom  street  Grammar  School  from  $1,000  to  $1,325  ;  Geo.  W. 
Locke  of  the  Anawan  street,  and  Wm.  B.  Gordon  of  the  High  street  Grammar 
School,  each  from  $1,100  to  $1,325.  Miss  Emily  F.  Canedy,  Assistant  in  the  High 
School,  $550  to  $625.  The  assistant  teachers  in  the  several  Grammar  Schools  from 
$320  to  $425.  The  Principals  of  the  Intermediate  Schools  from  $330  to  $425.  The 
Principals  of  the  Primary  Schools  from  ff325  to  $425.  The  Assistants  in  the  Inter- 
meliiatc  and  Primary  Schools  to  $400.— Fa//  River  Newt,  Feb,  20,  1866. 

The  salary  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Pennsylvania  is 
$1800,  and  traveling  expenses;  Deputy  Superintendent,  Messengers,  Clerks,  etc., 
$6,500. 

In  Rhode  Island  our  School  Commissioner  receives  only  $1200,  and  he  pays  his 
own  traveling  expenses.  Would  not  our  State  Legislature  do  a  good  act  by  raising 
the  salary  of  the  Commissioner  to  $2000,  and  his  expenses,  and  thus  magnify  the 
office  ?    So  thinks  The  Hhooe  Island  Schoolmasteb. 

Chicago. — The  highest  salary  paid  to  a  female  teacher,  in  Chicago,  has  been  $500. 
The  city  Board  of  Education  favor  a  general  advance  of  sUaries. 


Twenty-fourth  Anmual  Report  op  the  Mixistrt  at  Large,  in  the  City  op 
Providence. — We  copy  from  Dr.  Bellows'  address : 

**I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  you  had  no  truant  law  in  effectual  force  here.  I  had 
heard  a  good  deal  of  what  is  called  **  Rhode  Island  spirit,"  but  I  do  not  suppose  it  to 
mean  that  every  man  should  be  permitted  to  do  whatever  he  pleases,  whether  right 
or  not.  You  have  no  right  to  bring  your  children  up  in  ignorance,  to  bring  them  up 
rogues  and  thieves  ;  you  have  no  right  to  make  them  nuisances  and  perils  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  The  State  has  a  right  to  demand  that  no  ignorant  person 
shall  grow  up  to  poison  the  air  he  breathes  with  pestilence,  as  the  fruit  of  ignorance ; 
because  he  tramples  on  others'  rights,  and  we  have  no  rights  which  are  wrongs  to 
4 
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other  people.  We  must  therefore  limit  our  conceptions  of  liberty  by  conceptions  of 
public  duty.  IndiTiduals  ?  We  Hie  not  iiidiTiduals  except  in  a  very  limited  sense. 
Society  is  a  corporate  body.  *An  institution  like  this  is  a  corporate  body,  and  has  its 
members,  its  arms,  its  feet,  its  hands.  While  you  consider  each  individual  in  hia 
individual  capacity,  you  must  also  consider  him  in  hitu  corporate  capacity,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  The  eye,  the  ear  or  the  foot,  has  no  right  to  set  up  for  itself. 
Fortunately  the  physical  faculties  cannot,  and  the  spiritual  faculties  must  not.  The 
greatest  of  all  charities  is  that  which  educates  men.  Your  public  schools,  your 
common  schools,  are  the  fundamental  charity  in  this  community.  Support,  uphold 
them.  Be  not  afraid  of  over  educating  those  who  come  to  them.  Do  not  think  as 
some  do  think,  I  believe,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  over-educating  and  making  uncom- 
fortable the  poorer  class' of  our  population.  That  is  a  foreign  notion,  and  rests  upon 
the  superficial  idea  that  there  is  a  kind  of  hierarchy  here.  There  is  no  stratification 
of  society  here.  The  poor  are  the  granite,  which,  while  it  forms  the  basis  on  which 
.all  rests,  drops  out  through  the  other  strata,  and  in  the  mountain's  summit  overtops 
the  whole.  The  examples  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew  Johnson  should  drive 
from  our  minds  all  fear  of  over-educating  the  people.  No  ;  Jet  us  get  out  of  men  all 
that  the  hydrostatic  press  of  popular  education  can.  Let  us  search  for  the  jewels  ; 
let  us  look  out  in  those  richest  of  all  mines,  the  human  soul,  for  those  splendid  gifts 
and  capacities  which  turn  out  the  inventors,  the  poets,  the  statesmen  of  the  commu- 
nities that  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  them/' 


A  WOBD  EDITORTAIiliY  AS  TO  INSTITUTES. 


We  have  received  letters  from  various  friends  of  education  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  with  reference  to  holding  Institutes  in  their  vicinity.  The  number  of  Institutes 
during  the  year,  and  the  time  and  place  of  holding  them,  arc  determined  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  K.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction.  This  Committee  have  as 
yet  held  no  meeting  with  reference  to  the  Institutes  for  the  ensuing  year.  That 
meeting  will  be  held  in  May.  All  parties  desiring  Institutes  to  be  held  in  their  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  are  requested  to  make  known  their  wishes  to  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  and  these  applications  will  be  acted  on  at  that  meeting  of  the  Board.  It 
seems  desirable  that  at  least  one  Institute  should  be  held  in  each  county  during  the 
year,  beside  the  Annual  Meeting  at  Providence  in  January. 

Several  applications  are  on  file  with  the  President,  with  reference  to  sessions  of  the 
Institute  for  the  coming  year.    There  is  room  for  more. 


Our  friend  Gallup,  of  Washington  village,  has  gaUoped  away  from  that  place  to 
Elmwood,  where  he  proposes  to  halt.  His  new  friends  here  will  soon  leam  why  the 
Washington  people  were  so  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  We  congratulata  our 
friends  in  Elmwood  on  their  choice,  and  hope  they  will  pay  Mr.  Gallup  what  he  is 
worth  —  a  good  salary. 


Bbt.  J.  P.  Chown,  of  England,  who  spent  the  last  summer  in  this  country,  gave  a 
lecture  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  November  2d,  on  America,  in  which  he  said  :  •*  As 
to  education,  it  was  a  striking  feature  of  their  country.  There  was  no  doubt  that  in 
this  matter  they  were  far  in  advance  of  ns.  Their  system  was  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful schemes  he  could  conceive  of.  It  employed  some  of  the  noblest  buildings  in 
the  New  World,  and  all  were  open  to  the  poorest  boy  in  the  land,  who  might  sit  side 
by  side  with  the  son  of  the  President.  Throughout  the  States  they  could  not  &id 
b^lf  a  doyefi  log  hiits  wfthotit  a  school." 
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Spencerian  Key  to  Pbactical  Penmanship.    By  H.  C.  Spencer. 

Perhaps  no  man  has  ever  taken  a  higher  position  in  the  art  of  writing  than  he 
whose  name  is  given  to  a  system  of  Penmanship  which  is  not  surpassed,  if  equalled, 
by  any  system  adopted  in  this  country  Pratt  B.  Spencer,  was,  in  many  respects,  a 
man  without  an  equal.  His  keen  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  his  delicate 
organization,  and  his  enthusiasm  in  whatever  he  became  interested,  all  combined 
to  make  him  successful  in  his  chosen  art.  In  his  youth,  he  had  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  but  his  determined  apd  energetic  nature  overcame  every  obstacle  and  en- 
abled him  to  bring  out  a  system  of  writing  which  is  a  greater  monument  to  his  mem- 
ory than  can  be  chiseled  on  marble.  The  Publishers  of  his  system  have  offered  a 
tribute  to  his  memery  in  the  Key  to  his  Penmanship  which  tens  of  thousands  whose 
first  thought  of  the  beautiful  in  lines  and  cttrve$  was  elicited  by  seeing  him  trace 
them,  or  by  attempting  to  imitate  what  his  hand  had  traced.  AVe  have  read  again 
and  again  the  Key  before  us,  and  the  more  we  peruse  it,  the  more  do  we  admire  the 
genius  that  has  so  beautifully  and  completely  developed  the  whole  subject  of  Pen- 
manship. It  contains  a  full  analysis  of  all  the  letters  in  every  form  in  which  they 
are  made,  and  points  out  to  the  teacher  how  to  correct  the  errors  in  their  formation. 
A  great  variety  of  styles  in  making  capital  letters  is  given,  and  all  explained  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner.  An  Appendix,  containing  a  lecture  on  Chirography,  by 
Prof.  Spencer,  is  added.  The  lecture  gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  early  history  of 
the  art.  The  Key  contains  about  200  pages,  printed  and  bound  in  a  style  which 
does  great  credit  to  the  enterprising  publishers,  Messrs.  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.,  of 
New  York. 

An  Explanatory  and  Pronouncino  Dictzokaby  of  tub  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  ; 

including  also  familiar  pseudonyms,  sur  names  bestowed  on  eminent  men,  and 

analogous  popular  appellations  often  referred  to  in  literature  and  conversation. 

By  William  a  Wheeler,  Boston.    Ticknor  and  Fields. 

Some  men  are  appointed  to  do  a  special  w<2rk,  and  the  world  must  wait  patiently 
until  they  appear.  Scholars  and  readers  generally,  have  long  felt  the  want  of  such 
a  work  as  the  one  before  us,  in  which  should  be  gathered,  as  far  as  may  be,  those 
fugitive  and  scattered  patronymics,  sobriquets,  and  mythological  names  which  are  so 
frequently  found  in  our  literature.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  given  to  these  a  local  habitation 
with  their  genealogy  i^nd  early  history,  for  which  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of  all  the 
friends  ot  learning.  We  would  recommend  the  readers  of  the  Schoolmaster  to  place 
this  book  on  their  desks  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Our  Youno  Folks.—  The  April  number  of  this  truly  wonderful  Magazine  has 
been  received.  The  little  folks  are  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields  for 
publishing  so  interesting  a  monthly  for  their  perusal,  ^very  article  in  the  April 
number  contains  a  moral  for  our  you^i  to  treasure  up  for  future  use.  **  The  Four 
Seasons''  presents  the  great  outlines  of  Botany  in  so  interesting  a  style,  that  the 
young  are  led  to  find  in  lAature  illustrative  of  the  principles  brought  out  by  the 
writer.  When  every  child  in  this  country  becomes  a  reader  of  Our  Young  Foik^, 
we  shall  cease  to  commend  it,  aud  we  hope  not  till  thep. 
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In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April  will  be  found  several  articles  of  particular 
interest.  The  first  article  is  an  account  of  the  last  days  of  the  venerable  poet,  Wal- 
ter Savage  Landor,  by  one  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  giving  glimpses  of  the  old  man  of  Florence  during  the  year  1859,  '60,  and 
'61.  Passages  from  Hawthorne's  Note-Book  are  contmued.  John  Foster  Kirk, 
author  of  **  Charles  the  Bold,"  contributes  an  essay  6h  bainte-Beuve,  editor  of  the 
Revue  de$  D»  Mondest  and  one  of  the  prominent  literary  men  of  France  at  the  present 
time.  Under  the  title  of  **A  Struggle  for  iShelter,"  Miss  C.  P.  Hawes  discusses  the 
tribulations  which  beset  all  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  live  in  these  times  of  high 
prices.  Kev.  G.  Reynolds,  in  a  paper  of  remarkable  power,  sets  forth  the  causes 
which  impelled  the  recent  outbreak  in  Jamaica,  and  vividly  describes  the  horrible 
massacres  which  followed.  Mrs.  Stowe,  from  her  Chimney  Corner,  discourses  on  the 
proprieties  of  dress.  On  the  political  situation,  the  Atlantic  has  also  a  word  to  say, 
and  a  paper  of  no  little  pungency,  discusses  the  issue  between  Congress  and  the 
President.  For  light  reading,  it  oflfers  the  continuation  of  Doctor  Johns  and  Griffith 
Gaunt,  and  Madame  Waldoborough's  Carriage,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  Longfellow, 
Holmes,  and  Leland,  furnish  poems  of  characteristic  excellence.  The  number  con- 
tains sixteen  extra  pages.    Ticknor  &  Fields,  Publishers. 

HouBS  AT  HoMB. —  The  April  number  of  this  popular  religious  monthly  closes 
the  second  volume,  and  the  May  number  commences  the  third  volume.  We  have 
witnessed  with  pleasure  the  steady  and  firm  position  that  this  magazine  has  taken, 
on  all  subjects  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind,  and  believe  its  influence  has 
been  always  for  good.  The  great  social  questions  of  the  times  have  been  handled  in 
the  true  spirit  of  reform,  and  the  leading  publications  of  the  day  have  been  carefully 
examined,  and  their  tendency  noted.  The  contents  of  Hours  at  Home^  without  being 
exclusively  religious,  are  pervaded  by  a  high  moral  tone,  making  it  truly  the  maga- 
zine for  our  homes.  Among  its  contributors  are  many  of  the  ablest  writers  of  our 
country.  The  late  lamented  Dr.  Wayland  was  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  it, 
and  was  a  contributor  to  its  pages.  Edited  by  J.  M.  Sherwood,  and  published  by 
Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  124  Grand  Street,  New  York. 

MoBE  VALUABLE  thanTbeasubt  Notes. — How  that  old  cynic,  Sam  Johnson,  would 
have  revelled  through  Webster's  massive  new  Unabridged !  How  he  would  have 
gloated  over  its  magnificent  letter-press  and  its  illustrations,  beautiful  as  new  Treasury 
Notes,  and  much  more  valuable  to  the  student.  The  Merriams  have  incurred  a  fabulous 
expense  in  having  the  whole  work  rewritten,  reset,  recast,  and  republished.  It  is 
not  a  mere  revision,  but  a  reconstruction.  To  insure  excellence  in  typography,  it 
comes  from  the  Riverside  Press,  which  is  all  that  need  be  said  about  its  mechanical 
execution.  It  is  a  marvellous  specimen  of  learning,  labor,  research,  and  taste.  It  is 
by  far  the  greateet  literary  work  of  the  age, — Baltimore  American. 

The  California  Teacher  contains  articles  on  **  Course  of  Study  for  Ungraded 
Schools  ;  "  "  Public  Schools  and  Taxation  ;  "  ••  State  Agricultural  College  ;  "  «« The 
Typical  Flower."  This  is  an  able  journal.  Does  every  California  teacher  subacribe 
for  it  ?    All  ought  to.     We  greet  and  read  it  with  delight. 

• 

Repobt  of  Supt.  of  Public  Instbuctiox  op  Kansas.  This  young  State  is  doing 
well  in  the  good  cause.  We  welcome  this  co-worker  tx>  the  company  of  educators 
who  are  to  carry  our  banners  onward  and  westward. 

9*  For  Book  Notices  see  next  number. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

FOB  IN8TBUCTX0X  IN 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Em 

THIS  COLLEGE  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  IMTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGES   extending  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.    Under  the  General  Management  of 

H.  B.  Brjraut  A  H.  I>.  Strcttton^ 

Assisted  b^  an  able  Corps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  forty-dx 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  employing 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 

attendance  of  several  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  STATES  A  THE  BRITISH  FROTINCBS, 

Affording  the  bfst  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theonr  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
ROOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjeets,  prepared  ezpreaslr 
for  these  Institutions,  and  recognized  everywhere  as  standard  works.    THE  ONLY  CON- 
NECTED SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpoM, 
'  and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

sch:ola.tishii>s 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  oomprising  tht 
"Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprit* 
tors,  etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanie, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Buuness  Man. 

Ready  means  of  honorable  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


Wiit  Spencerian  Ssstem  ot  ^enmansliiii  tauflfit  in  its  ^uritg. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY,  containing  full  parUcolart,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

8.  GRANT,  Resident  PrincipaL 


SU00E88  THE  POPTTLAB  TEST  OF  MEEIT. 

BOTANY. 

Pbof.  ALPHONSO  WOOD'S  OBJECT  LESSONS  IN  BOT- 

ANY.— "Leaves  and  Flowers,"  wiih  a  Flora.  Prepared  for  Beginners  in  AcademiM 
and  Public  Schools.    665  Illustrations ;  322  pp.;  Jl2  mo,  cloth.    Price,  $IM. 

Pkof.  WOOD'S  NEW  CLASS-BOOK  OF  BOTANY;    Being 

Outlines  of  the  Structure,  Physiology,  and  Classification  of  Plants.  With  a  Flora 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  745  Illustrations ;  832  pp.;  8to,  cloth.  Price 
$3.50. 

These  works  are  the  most  popular  published  in  this  country  upon  this  topic.  For  the 
use  of  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  they  are  confessedly  unrivalled,  while  equally  . 
exhaustive  and  accurate  with  other  treatises,  their  systematic  arrangement  and  peculiar 
adaptation  to  the  voung  renders  them  pre-eminently  successful.  As  text  books  no  others 
jure  to  be  compared  with  them. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York  sets  forth  that  out  of  142  Acailemies  in  the  State  pursuing  the  study  of  Botany,  86, 
or  more  than  ihree'/i/Vu  of  the  whole  number  use  Wood  as  the  standard  Text«book.  A 
like  proportion  prevails  elsewhere.  The  annual  sale  of  the  hooks  is  believed  to  exceed 
that  of  all  competing  works  combined.  No  recommendation  in  their  favor  can  be  more 
conclusive  than  this^^apecially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  new  Class  Book  was  first 
issued  in  1861,  and  the  **  Object  Lessons  "  in  1863. 


JUST     ISSXJE3D, 

Jlonteith's  Intermediate  and  Physical  Geography; 

OR,  No.  4,  OF  THE  N ATOINAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES. 

In  five  volumes.    By  Montbith  &  McNally. 

This  beautiful  volume  fills  the  only  gap  in  the  gradation  of  this  most  successful  series. 

The  subject  is  treated  as  a  Science,  yet  free  from  detail  and  all  technical  terms  which 
would  perplex  the  young  learner.  The  illustrations,  which  are  numerous  and  beautiful, 
are  adapted  to  the  text. 

ON  THE  FIiAN  OF  OBJECT  TEACHING 

It  combines  the  Perceptive,  the  Analytic  and  the  Synthetic.  The  earth  is  first  presented 
as  the  abode  of  man,  affording  all  the  materials,  conditions,  productions,  &c..  necessary  to 
bis  existence  and  enioyment ;  then  these  parts  are  considered  separately,  and  in  regard  to 
their  mutual  dependence  and  influences ;  after  which  is  giveu  a  description  of  the  eartb'r 
formation  from  chaos,  of  its  gradual  development,  and  of  its  wonderful  completion.  This 
process  is  likened  to  au  e^g,  whose  fluid  substances,  in  accordance  with  certain  aws, 
become  a  beautiful  living  bird. 

EFFECTS  ABE  TBACED  TO  THEIB  CAUSES. 

Principles  are  considered,  Inferences  are  drawn  and  suggested,  yet  such  familiar  lan- 
guage and  impressive  illustrations  are  employed,  that  what  has  heretofore  been  so  dry  and 
obscure  to  pupils  is  here  made  clear  and  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.  Mountain 
ranges,  oceanic  currents,  rivers,  ike,  are  viewed  in  connection  with  their  origin,  and  are 
shown  to  be  so  placed  and  so  organized  as  to  furnish  indispensable  aid  to  the  earUi*s 
inhabitants. 

The  text  of  that  part  devoted  to  Physical  Geography  is  in  narrative  form,  divided  into 
paragraphs,  which  are  so  constructed  that  the  commencement  of  esch  appears  in  promi- 
nent type,  to  suggest  the  questions.  This  part  may  be  used,  therefore,  both  as  a  Text 
Book  and  as  a  Reader. 

'    The  Local  Geography  contains  Haps  and  Map   Exercises,  peculiarly  adapted  to  each 
other  and  to  class  recitations. 

For  terms  fot  first  introduction  into  Schools,  and  for  a  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  all 
their  issues,  address 

A>  Sf  BAB^S,  &  CO.,  Educational  Fublishere, 

SI,  B3  and  66  Jobn  Street,  Vtw  Tork. 


SARGENT'S 

ENTntELT  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOUNCING   8PCLLCII, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  OUcceM  of  Ma.  £pe8  Sa&oeant  in  his  specialty  of  pre- 
paring School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him ;  and  ht 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  ntte  and  improved  Series  of  Readers. 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvementf  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

tiSf*  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Careiully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sargent*8  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  aa  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  okb  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

OCT  The  most  striking  cTidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionarr  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the'instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Reading  Leatona 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  fok  thb  times  and  up  with  tkr  times — far  in  advance  of 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENTS 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

WUh  a  New  and  Improved  System  of  NokUion. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciaitan, 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  clatsifioation,  at 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

(O* School. Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  grtUis  on  application  to  iht 
Fnblisber. 

JOHN  L.  SHOEET,  13  Washington  St.,  BofktAiou 


THE    FTTBIilSHEIlS    OF 


PRESENT   TIIEXR   COMPLIMENTS   TO   THE 

Ti«i@H)ie«S  Q>W  TMi  yiNlllTie)  ST^iTiS, 

and  beg  to  inform  them,  that  being  desirous  to  keep  the  system  ix  advance  of  all 
OTHERS,  as  by  the  unanimotis  verdict  of  the  Cowitry  it  ahvuys  )ias  been,  they  arc  now  issuing 
AN  ENTIRELY  New  EDITION,  REVISED,  Re-arranoed,  AND  IMPROVED,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 

rrzxxs   s-varrss^c   oo2.cx>x%Z03S8 

l8t.  A  SERIES  OF  COPY  BOOKS.  Common  School  Sbbies, 
Business  Series,  Ladies'  Series,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d.    OBLIQ  UE  LINES.    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

3d.  A  MAXUAL  OF  PENMANSniP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
ment  of  Pay-son,  Dunton  &  Scnbncr's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITING  TABLETS.  Facsimiles  of  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Letters,  thoroughly  analyzed,  as  written  of  large  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taining also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class- Teaching. 

5ai.  A  SYSTEM  OF  Book-keeping,  in  which  the  Day-uook, 

Jonmal,  and  Lodger  arc  presented  in  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  writfbn,  it  at  the  same  timo 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING    PRE-EMINENT    ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originalityy  Simplioity,  and  Mathematical  Exactness  and  Beantji 

it  is  expressly  adapted  to  the  Sohoola  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehends  every 
thins  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  'n  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


are  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  are  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  1,  Its  Completeness.  2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.  6.  Its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originality. 
Its  Transcendent  Sapcrioritr -over  all  others  as  a  SY5;TEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

INS'rUUCTION,  CANNOT   BB   DENIED 

The  Best  Teachers  Assert  U!    Experience  lias  Proved  UI 


THE   IMPRIOATED 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M, 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  Illustrated) 64  Pages. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  Illmtrated) 112  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,      ••  "         208  «* 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INT URMEDIATE  READER,  (Entirely  New) 256  " 

FHE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   {Newly  Illtutrated) 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) 604  «• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  £<f  ».168  " 
O*  Persons  ordering  the  Spellek  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook*s  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  haring  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  pages  of  new  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revisea,  enlarged,  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varit  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  aaaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  spec^ 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred  pages  of  New  Selections,  so 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearlv  all  the  pieces  are  tiew,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges- 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment.  It  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  i^hatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,^  well  as  the6M^  in  the  market. 

Scnool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE  Pkoobessite  Series  OF  Text-Books,  as  it  can  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additi<mal  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progret- 
sive  Series,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text* 
books,  will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook*s  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns. now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
aeries  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

[p*  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Cornhill,  Boston. 


WARREN'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 


THESE    CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN   NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  vacant  in  teaching  Geography. 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

ffiTen,  so  that  a  few  hours'  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
DRAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

OF  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERHS, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions, 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$15.00  PER  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  89  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boston,  June  19, 1865.  (tf ) 


NEW    BOOKS. 


NOW     READY: 

m  OMB  m  iMTO  WMM, 

• 

For  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  just  published,  is  eomprehermve,  treating  with  fiill- 
ness  the  subjects  of  Descrxptiye,  Mathematical,  Civil  and  Physical  Geoosapht. 
It  contains  more  than  otie  hundred  Steel  Plate  Maps,  Profiles  and  Plans,  in  fort j- two 
large  sheets,  drawn  on  a  new  and  uniform  system  of  scales.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
School  Quarto  Geography  published,  and  must  prove  a  popular  text-book. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  School  Committees  and  teachers  to  this  really  Taluable  work. 
Specimen  copies  sent  (m  the  receipt  of  seoenty-fivt  cents. 


KEBL'S  FIB8T  LESSONS  IN  QBAMMAB. 

This  treatise  has  been  called  **  a  gem  of  a  little  book."  It  is  designed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Common  School  Grammar.  The  plans,  definitions,  observations, 
and  Exercises  are  in  the  simplest  style,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  168 
pages  16mo,  price  36  cents. 

KEBL'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GBAMMAB. 

A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Langiiage.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the  best  treatise  of  its  kind  now  before  the 
public.  The  parts  relating  to  Idioms,  Analysis,  and  False  Syntax,  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable.    350  pages ;  large  open  type. 


ARlTHMCTICAi    EXAMPLES, 

Or  Test  Exercises  for  Graded  Schools.     200  pages. 

This  Work  has  just  been  added  to  <*  ROBINSON*S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES," 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  in  Graded  Schools,  for  a  larger  number  of  carefully 
prepared  and  practical  examples  for  Keview  and  Drill  Exercises  than  are  furnished  from 
ordinary  text-books.  This  work  is  already  introduced  into  the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of 
Massachusetts,  and  many  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  New  England. 

Two  editions  are  printed :  one  with  answers  at  the  close  of  the  book,  for  the  use  of 
teachers ;  the  other  without  answers,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes* 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 


Liberal  Terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  riBST  intbodt70TIOX.    Send  for  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

IVISON  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  a^  60  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

Address  W.  A.  WILDE,  Agent, 

Care  of  CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
dtf 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

ROSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables. 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(Sfreatlg  Superior  to  ang  UnhWitli  l^eretofore  Wistti, 


07  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
B^ery  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  maj  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Near  the  Boyere  Hoom,)  BOSTON*  MASS. 


Boston,  Nov.  26, 1864/ 
James  S.  Eaton,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Eaton's 
Series  of  'Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  According 
to  my  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  heretofore 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  unusual  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Tkeatisb 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  practical  application.  Neither  too  abstruce  nor  too 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community.  In- 
deed, it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  Dis- 
trict and  Grammar  Schools.  Its  rules,  problems,  explanations,  and 
arrangement  of  topics,  are  all  well  calculatedto  lead  the  learner  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  should 
ever  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch. 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  rare 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  airthe  leading  books 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no' equal. 
Clearly  surpassing  all  its  predecessors,  it  stands  without  a  rival. 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  mathematical 
genius,  guided  and  instinicted  by  the  largest  experience  in  practical 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its  plan, 
and  is  happily  adapted  to  lead  the  young  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  devel- 
oping true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory  with 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 


QJ*  Copies  of  Eaton's  Akzthmbtics  mailed  to  Teacher*  and  Committees  for  exami- 
nation, with  reference  to  introdttetion,  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed  : 

Primary,  6  cents.  InteUectual,  10  cents.  Common  School,  and  High  School,  20  cents 
each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
6 


GUTOT'S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  1. 

MipoftheUnhed  States, $8  00 

**    North  America 6  50 

"    South  America 6  50 

"  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projec), . .  12  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

"    Ama 10  00 

"    Africa 6  50 

**    Central  Europe 8  50 

•*    Oceanica. 5  00 


Ciassioai  Maps. 

Ifap  of  the  Roman  Empire $15  GO 

"    Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

"    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens .      2  00 


Series  No.  S. 

Hap  of  the  United  States. 48  00 

"    North  America 4  60 

"    South  America 3  50 

"    Europe 4  50 

"     Asia 5  00 

"    Africa 4  60 

"    Oceanica 5  00 

"    the  Hemis];^erea. ^ 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

^lap  of  The  United  States.  "| 

"  North  America J 

"  South  America.... 

"  Centrah  Europe.... 

"  .Vsia 

**  Africa , 

"  EuroiK? 

"  The  World 

"  Oceanica 


$1^  per  ML 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  frill  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountains,  valleya^  riTer^ 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  cleariy  and 
beantiftilly  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,«etc 


TESTtMONCAL  FRdM  PROFESSOR  A6AS8ES. 

• 

From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  3Iaps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  arc  inconiparaltly  suf>erior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  &r  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  textr-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science.  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
othtr  geographer  living  under^aiands  the  relatione  of  the  physical  feature  of  our  earth  ao  weell,  or  hioun 
how  to  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof,  Guyot, 

L.  AQ  ASSIZ. 

Cambridge,  Mass,,  March  27thy  1865. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Proil  Guyot's  Series  6t 
Geographies. 

CHAKLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


>  Sen4  for  dixmlar  with  ML  description. 


ZiTznTcr 


These  blackboards  are  made  of  wood,  coated  with  Munobe'8  Ev&bka.  Liquid  Slat- 
ing, and  secured  in  a  frame  like  a  school  slate ;  thus  beiniir  left  free  to  expand  and  con- 
tract, they  never  crack.  We  put  them  into  neatly  moulded  Black  Walnut  and  stained 
White-wood  frames  especially  intended  for  nursery  and  fkmiiy  use.  Children  can  find 
no  better  amusement  than  marking  upon  blackboards ;  and  surely  nothing  can  be  more 
beneficial  than  the  practice  they  would  thus  get  in  writing  and  drawing.  For  school  use 
this  slating  is  too  well  known  to  need  comment.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  bbybn  teabs' 
constant  use,  and  during  the  last  year  in  New  England  alone  has  been  applied  to  over 
Fifty  Thousand  Square  Feet  of  surface,  and  in  not  a  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction.  We  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  slating  to 
old  and  new  blackboards,  and  every  foot  of  surface  is  warranted. 

PRICES  OF  BLACKBOARDS. — Surfaces  coated  per  square  foot,  10  cents. 
In  Black  Walnut  frames,  slated  one  side,  per  square  foot,  o5  cents ;  slated  both  sides, 
per  square  foot,  75  cents.  In  White-wood  frames  moulded,  slated  one  side,  per  square 
foot,  40  cents ;  slated  both  sides,  per  square  foot,  55  cents.  Plane  frames,  slated  one 
side,  per  square  foot,  35  cents  ;  slated  both  sides,  per  square  foot,  50  cents. 

South  Boston,  May  3,  1865. 

We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
1864,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  Goodwin  Clabjl,  Mcuter  BigeUno  Grammar  School. 

Boston,  May  1,  1865. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction,  when 
properly  applied,  John  D.  FHilbbicx,  Sapt,  Public  Schools, 

From  A.  J.  Nutter,  Principal  Mt  Vernon  School,  West  Roxbury,  Mass, : 

Dear  Sir : — By  an  advertisement  in  the  Mafsachusetts  Teacher,  I  learn  that  you  are 
Agent  for  Munger*s  Slated  Goods ;  and  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  using  his  blackboard 
in  my  school-room  for  more  than  three  years,  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I,  though  unsolicited,  bear  testimonjr  to  its  eood  qualities.  It  has  steadily 
improved  by  use,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  it  is  all  that  the  manufacturer  promised, 
or  the  most  sanguine  of  us  expected.  Indeed  it  is,  as  my  assistant  teacher  said  of  it  a  few 
days  since,  **  good  enough.** 

Enolirk  and  Classical  High  School,  Proyidencb,  R.  I.,  Oct.  10,  1865. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Griswold: 

Our  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Munger's  Eureka  Slating,  in  February  last,  are 
really  excellent.  We  have  never  seen  better  boards  than  these.  The  surface  is  fine,  toft, 
and  smooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  black,  with  no  inflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 
anele.  Your  assurance  that,  after  a  few  weeks'  use,  they  would  erase  with  perfect  ease,  u 
fully  verified. 

We  shall  take  pleasure  in  showing  our  blackboards  to  all  who  are  interested,  and  hop« 
your  slating  may  be  applied  to  every  blackboard  in  the  State. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Mowbt  &  QoTr» 

A  sample  will  bo  applied  to  any  Board,  Aree  of  cost,  by 
AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPAlf  T,  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

27  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 

T^  \ORNT8  WANTED. 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges, 

PUBLISHED    BY    CB08BY   ft    AIITSWOBTH, 
Successors  to  Crosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department. 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  S^*75 ;  Greek  Lessons,  price 
90  cents ;  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  price  ^1.25  ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 

A  PREPARAT(iRY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neceesa- 

Er  for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner*s  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
atin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Yocabular?.     By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Principal 

of  the  High  School  for  Boys.  Portland,  Me.'    12mo.    Price,  $2  50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methods. 

By  Cyrus  8.  Richards.  A.  M.    12mo.    Price,  0i.QO, 
HENSHAW'S  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 

A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quarto. 

A1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1  7o^ 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  ChampUn,  President  of  Watervillc  Col- 
lege. Me,    61.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.   By  Edward  P.  Bates.  A.  M.    Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  60  cents ; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents;  Grammar  of  Composition,  price  ftl.OO. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter- Writers,  Authors, 

Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 

By  John  Wilson.     Price  $1.25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen.  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
LADREYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Classie 

Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 

authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 

ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  Fi^MILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason, 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.    Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cems. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Trianjgulation, 

and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Uornelins 

S.  Carter,  A.  M.    50  cents.  <^ 

HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

Books.     Adapted  to  Pavson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanship. 

by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantile 

Academy. 
Single  Entry — Common  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entry — 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.,  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BRIDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Recitation  Card. 
PAYSON.  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF   PENMANSHIP. 

Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies'  Series  ; 

with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 

style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularitr,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  ft  is  to  this 
series,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
risible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  fh>m 
time  to  time,  as  it  is  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Books^  which  include  a  regularly 
graded  system  of  instruction,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Oblioue  LineBt  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
slope  in  writing.  8.  A  Manual  for  TeaenerSt  containing  a  full  statement  of  Pajrson, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  TableU^  a  new  and 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
ed for  class-teaching.  5.  A  System  of  Book-Keepingt  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  wrttten  form. 

"The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanship,  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  merits 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 
%*  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

OBOBBY  ft  AZITB WOBTH.  PabliBhen,  U7  Washington  Street,  Boston. 
D7  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  appUedlbr. 


From  WM.  A.  MOWRT,  Usq.,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
InstUtde  of  Instruction^  and  from  Hon.  J.  B.  CRAPINy 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

Enolish  and  Classical  High  School,  } 
Prwridenoe,  E,  I,  Dee,  5.  1865.        ) 
Mes8B8«  TAOOa&D  &  Thompson: 

Gentlemen : — After  having  used  Eaton's  Akithmbtics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  school,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Depaitment  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unusual  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  proceed  the  making  of  a  valuable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmetic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work ;  but  the  use  of 
these  books  in  the  school  room  has  proved  them  even  better  than  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said — **In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.'*  I  wish  now  to  renew  this  high  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There  is 
an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  in  them. 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  concise. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  inportant  and  practical 
principles  of  Arithmetic  are  concisely  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

I*nave  found  them  thorough  and  systematic  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unusually  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  absence  of  thos^  puzzling  **  catch  questions"  which  hare 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  pursuing  this  important  and  interesting 
study  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  series 
deserves  attention.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of ''improvements,"  by  way  of 
**  new  and  revised"  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  expressed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  as,  in  my  judgment,  woithy  of  universal  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWEY. 


IfuUy  endorse  Mr.  Mo  wry 's  opinion  of  the  above  woiks,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  adoption  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

J.  B.  CHAPIN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 

Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics. 

Adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction. 
Used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  BOSTON.     Adopted  for  use  in  the  State  of 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  I  3.    Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

2.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  |  4.    Eaton's  New  Treatise  on  Arithmetic. 
This  Series  is  distinguished  br  —  1.  The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all 

the  principles  are  developed  and  illustrated.  2.  Ihe  clearness,  precision  and  brevity  of 
its  rules  and  definitions.  3.  The  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations.  4.  The  promi- 
nence of  ana/y»a«  throughout  the  series.  5.  The  practical  character  of  each  book.  6.  The 
being  based  upon  the  inductive  and  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to  think  and 
reason.    7.  The  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

•  O"  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed :  Primary,  6  cents ;  Intellectual,  10  cents ;  Common 
School  and  Treatise,  20  cents  each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Publishers,  29  CornhiU,  Boston. 

[f3t] 


"WOEOESTEE'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langnase  as  It 
it  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — ^by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th% 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C.  C,  Felton^  late  President  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Whetoell,  D,  D,,  Mtuiet 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Thoe.  Hill,  President 
of  Harvard  College,  ^ 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  S         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  ^infpart,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  it  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  to 
short  a  time. 

07  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishen, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

A.GEISrCY, 

113  and  116  Westminster  Street,  Providenoe,  Bhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS   AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Sopplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rate*. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEAXEB  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

fivery  Desoription  of  BOOE-BINDINa  Done,  and  BIiANX:  BOOKS  MAJT- 
UFAOTUBED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  Sionys,  €oiltt  ^xtitUi,  ^i<^  JFancs  ffioolitf 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BY 

N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St, 


A   HEMAHKABLE   BOOK. 

THE  POWERFULLY  WRITTEN  NOVEL, 

ENTITLED 

3BC  IB  ;r  iME  jAl  aar  s 

OB, 

YOUNG    KNIGHTHOOD, 

Whieb  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  every  reader,  at  it  appeared,  from  week  to  week,  in 
the  National  Era,  is  just  issued. 

Ye  who  are  soon  to  start  on  life's  active  journey,  and  who  would  have  two  beautiful 
characters  as  examples,  read  the  story  of  Herman  and  Constance,  and  there  learn  what 
constitutes  noble  Manhood  and  Womanhood;  see  what  can  be  borne  and  foreborne  for 
principle,  and  the  triumphant  results  of  duty  nobly  done. 

Fathers  and  Mothers  who  regard  the  welfare  of  your  offspring,  (and  we  hope  the  num- 
ber is  small  who  do  not,)  purchase  and  place  in  their  hands,  if  of  suitable  age  to  appreci- 
ate, this  book  of  noble  sentiments.    That  our  estimate  of 

HERMAN  :     OR,  YOUNG  KNIGHTHOOD, 
is  not  overdrawn,  we  publish  below  tho  opinion  of  **  Oail  Hamilton.*'     Her  endorsement 
itfiillf  complete,  emphatic : 

**But  a  story  or  poem  may  comprehend  the  whole  duty  of  man.  I  have  read  such  a 
one.  I  recollect  ^Herman,  or  Young  Knighthood,'  which  contained  not  only  more  wit  but 
more  wisdom ;  not  only  more  beauty,  but  more  grandeur ;  not  only  more  play  of  fancy, 
more  power  of  imagination,  more  directness  of  purpose,  more  felicity  of  expression,  .and 
more  elegance  of  diction,  but  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  more  soundness  of  judg- 
ment ;  grander  conceptions  of  human  aspirations  and  human  capacity  to  love  and  to  suffer, 
to  enjoy,  to  act,  to  die,  and  to  rise  again  ;  a  vaster  sweep  of  thought;  broader  generaliza- 
tion; more  comprehensive  veiws;  more  logical  and  accurate  reasoning;  nicer  analysis, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  manhood,  than  you  will  find  in  a  column  of  your  '  solid 
reading  '  that  would  reach  from  Maine  to  Georgia." —  Gail  Ilamilton't  •*  Country  Living 
and  Country  Thinking. 

TWO  UANDSOHE  12HO.  VOLUMES.    PRICE,  $3.50. 


LITTLE  PRUDY  STORIES. 

BI3::  -sroiiXJisdiES. xhjlxj&tjeia.ttiid. 

Comprising : 
LITTLE  PRUDY,  I  LITTLE  PRUDY'S  COUSIN  GRACE, 

LITTLE  PRUDY'S  SISTER  SUSIE.      LITTLE  PRUDY'S  STORY  BOOK. 
LITTLE  PRUDY'S  CAPT.  HORACE,  |  LITTLE  PRUDY'S  DOTTY  DIMPLE. 

Price  per  Volume,  75  cents. 
Read  the  high  commendation  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  placet  this  series 
at  the 

HE4D  OF  JUVENILE  LITERATURE. 
**  Genius  comes  in  with  *  Little  Prudv.'  Compared  with  her,  all  other  book-children 
are  cold  creations  of  Literature  only  ;  she  alone  is  the  real  thin^.  All  the  quaintness  of 
childhood,  its  originality,  its  tenderness  and  its  teasing, — ^its  infinite,  unconacioua  drollery, 
the  serious  earnestness  of  its  fun,  the  fun  of  its  seriousness,  the  natural  religion  of  its 
plays,  and  the  delicious  oddity  of  its  prayers, — all  these  waited  for  Little  Prudy  to  embody 
them.  Sam  Weller  is  not  more  piquant ;  Hans  Anderson's  nutcrackers  and  knitting- 
needles  are  not  more  thoroughly  charged  with  life.  There  are  six  little  green  volumes  in 
the  series,  and  of  course  other  Dramatis  Persona  must  figure ;  but  one  eagerly  watches 
for  every  reappearance  of  Prudy,  as  one  watches  at  the  play  for  Owens  or  Warren  to  re- 
enter upon  the  stage.  Who  is  our  benefactress  in  the  authorship  of  these  books,  the 
world  knows  not.  Sophie  May  must  doubtless  be  a  fancj  name,  by  reason  of  the  spelling, 
and  we  have  only  to  be  grateful  that  the  author  did  not  inflict  on  us  the  cnstomary  alliter- 
ation in  her  pseudonyme.    The  rare  gift  of  delineating  childhood  is  hers,  and  may  the  line 

of  *  Little  Prudy*  go  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth To  those  over-saturated  with  transat- 

lantic  traditions  we  recommend  a  course  of  *  Little  Prudy." 
Copies  of  any  of  the  above  books  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPABD,  Publishers,  149  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


^t5CEi?^ 


Mtr  the  MM  o/  TeaeherB,  JPupits,  tmd  preflotHonai  Penmmn,  eantuininff  mts  hundred  mm 
999mUy'9i9  poo—,  and  h^MtdredB  of  HlMclrafioiM^  is  n»uf  f  ady. 

TNt  POLLOWtm  18  TNt  TAKt  OP  OONTtNn. 


iwmoDucnoN.   theort  of  penmanship. 

MATBRIAI.  AND  IMPLBMJBNT8. 

PORTION.    MOySMENTft. 

ClMSfllPICATIOII  OP  LKTTSBll  AND  rrOURU. 

PORM  -  laeludbHc  D««rip«OM.  Anahw,  and  FraUi  sT 

l.«am,  with  Hunntient  for  Comcltnf  Um  Reran. 
nOUKB8.    HPACmO.   SHADING. 
BORiMUS  WRITUiO.     LADIES*  BAHD. 

Pries,  $1.79,  CMIi.       Prtoe,  $2.29,  Clelh  Mlrs,  «MmI  paper. 


▼ARIBTT  OP  STYLE.    BLACK-BOA 

WRITING  IN  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLS. 

TEACHING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS  ft  SEMIHASXE^ 

7Q  / —21 — 

rG  L 

CHI  KYTHMOGRAPU  y. 

"rrriANsmp    -     - 

DRAWING     ' 


COUNTING  AND  DICTATION.     8PBCIMBN  HOOXSL 
TEACHING  IN  COMMUKCIAL  COLLSOE-* 
CHI  KYTHMOGRAPU  y. 
PENMAVreSp  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


The  Model,  The  Standard  of  Penmanship, 

XTeed  in  NINE-TENTHS  of  all  the  Normal  8ehool»  in  the  United  Stateo. 

OaieiaUv  adopted  and  ueod  in  aU  the  JPrindpai  €Htiee  from  Norn  Torh  to  3an  JFramMeom 

Taught  in  all  the  Cemmereiml  CeUegeot 

II  bM  been  r»-«agnT«d  ia  XNOLAND,  and  li  UMd  In  the  model  Countlng-roouu  of  LONDON,  LITIBPOOL, 

and  MANCHI8TKR. 

fSSryion  Lbuax.  Tjhuis  giten  oa  COPY  BOOKS  ftuablMd  fbr  Bxomimation  or  InireduUwo, 


Spencerian  Charts  of  Writing  and  Drawing, 

ai9  in  Number,    In  eime,  94  by  30  Inehee, 

They  ut>  eo  printed  aa  to  rBisnr  the  AmAMJoiQE  of  SUPERIOR  BLACKBOARD  WRITINQ.    The  Um* 

being  fTBO^ro  and  wku.  simrsD,  the  letten  can  be  d&stinctl/  seen  Acaoflfl  thb  laboist  SeaooL  Room. 

A   SERIES   OF   DRAWING    LESSONS 

le  aleo  lepraeented  upon  the  Charts,  which,  with  the  Letten,  malce  them  bj  fkr  the  moat  ATTBAOTITB 
AND  INSTRDCTIVJfi  CaABT3  erer  preiented  to  the  pubUe.    B7*AddroM  the  PablUben, 

IVISON,    PHINNEY,    BLAKEMAN    &    CO. 

48    A    60    WJLLKMB    STHEET,    NEW    TOEK. 
9*  Ce  QRIQQS   A  CO.  J.   B.   UPP\H^tyV\    «u  W^« 


DOUBLE  ELASnO 

Steel  Pens. 

These  PENS  ooxxibine  Elastioitr  of  Aotion  wiiK  SmootlinciM  of 
Point  not  fcmnd  in  other  Penn,  and  are  a  nearer  fipproxiziiatim 
to  the  real  SWAN  QUII^L  than  nnythins  hith#»rto  inv«*ni«Ml.  Ai« 
vtned  in  all  of  the  prinolpal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEOKS  in  th**'  UNTTKO 
BTATKS,  and  are  pronounoed  by  AccatintanU,  Teaeh^n,  ^ffirimtm  mmi 
. Corrwy iMfawf*    the 

Best  Pens  ZKEanufactuvedU 

•  •• 

We  make  Six  Nunxbere  of  Pens,  dill^rins:  in  flezlbilltT-  ■»* 
AneneBB    of  point,    adapted    to    every    style    of  Writinsc.    as    a>llo^r«: 

No.    B.— School     Pen.      Poorr  FiN»  AND  Flexiblk  ;  which  for  a  School  Pfct 

la  not  equalled. 

No.     I.— College    Pen.     point  Fcts  avd  elastic;  QulU  aoUon.    ThJirte 

Va  a  ffreat  favorite  with  **  Spenccrian  "  Penmen. 

No.  4.— Ladles'   Extra   Pen.    Ponrr  Emu.  Finb  and  Flkzbix.    Ac^aov- 
loJgod  to  be  the  best  fine  Pen  in  market. 

No.    2.— Counting- House     Pen.       Pomr    Fdch  axd  Fuxmu.    VaU 

.adapted  to  the  use  of  Correflpondents  and  Accountants. 

MO«   3.— Commercial    Pen.    An  easy  writin^r  Business  Pon.    Poorr  MiMBX. 

No.    6.— Flourishing    Pen.      point   Finb   a.nd   Flezibus.      For   offte^ 
'floariahing. 

J9*  Sample  Gross,  assorted,  sent  bj  mall,  upon  the  receipt  of  $L75. 


CAUTION. 

Looh  out  for  the  Counterfeits  in  Circulation. 

The  popular  and  unexcelled  **  Spencerian  Steel  rens^''  have  becrn  imikatad.  u< 

spurious  and  altogether  inferior  ur»iclos  have  boon  mide  by  an  unprincipled  Amerieu 
manufacturer,  and  sold  in  somo  sections  of  tho  country,  disappointing  purchMers  and 
damaging  our  reputation  and  interests. 

We  therefore  CAUTION  Bookf^ellcrs  and  Stationers  ai^ain'^t  purchasing  A'N^ 
"Spencerian  "  Pens,  which  have  not  our  initials,  "  I.  P.  15.  &  Co.."  or  *»  Ivison,  Phiuney  &  Co ," 
on  each  Pen,  and  also  against  makincr.  or  caiminc:  to  be  imilo  f^r  tbem^ives,  any  Steel  ftna 
bearing  our  'TRA.ds  holj^jeus.,  *^  SpenceHatif**  as  any  fUrtbcr  or  contiimed 
infringement  of  our  rights  will  bo  prosecuted  to  luo  tuii  cx^cub  of  tho  law. 

The  ca-E3>TXTi3>^B  " Spencerian  Steel  Pens ''  arc  made  in  Europe, and tw 
put  up  !n  boxes,  with  a  Pen  oncLSLMl  in  tho  centre  of  tho  b jx  cover,  except  Spencerian  Pen 
No.  1,  which  bears  the  title,  on  the  label  enwrapping  the  box,  of  'Spencerian  Uooble  Daatk 
Pen  ;  Ivison,  Phinney  &  Co.  (No.  1,)  New  York,  (Extra  Fine.)" 
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A.   DICTIOISrA.IlY 

—  OF    THE  — 

Noted  Names  of  Fiction : 

iNMU.rorNi;  also,  famiijak  pseudonyms,  suilvames  uk- 

srOWEI)    ox    KMINKNT   MEN,   Etc.    IJy    William    A.    Wiiekli:u.     I    v(.l. 
121110.    $2  .V). 

This  Dictionary  has  been  wolcomeJ  by  criiit's  as  a  work  of  very  great  valuoand  iiitcrcst 
both  to  srholars  and  pfiMicral  readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so  fro<|Ufntly 
orcuriing  in  iiioJorn  literature, —  lh«?  names  of  the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu 
Mythologies;  noted  Fictitious  Pers«)ns  and  Places  ko  interwoven  with  the  best  recent 
literaHiro  of  Enpjland  and  America,  and  those  of  most  jjeneral  interest  in  the  literature  of 
ilher  modern  nations;  Nicknames  of  emiuenr  characters  in  political  and  literary  history, 
and  tliose  applied  to  parties  and  sects. 

'Vhc  practical  value  of  the  work  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  carefully  prepared  Scheme  of 
rronunriati')n,  in  accordance  with  which  every  word  of  doubtful  orthoi*py  is  marked, — 
iilso  by  an  index  of  the  ;yv/./ names  of  tlie  Persons,  Places,  etc.,  mentioned  in  ilie  Dictionary. 

To  show  tlie  marked  favor  which  this  work  has  won,  from  Scholars  and  the  l*ress,  we 
append  tlie  following  Notices  : 

**  It  is  a  work  ftui  (jcnrri'i ;  all  the  flowers  from  the  lield  of  Ilomance  min:;Ied  together." 
—  11.  W.  L()X(;fkll(>w. 

••  It  is  full  of  good  matter." — O.  S.  HiLL.VRii. 

•*  In  treatment  of  the  names,  the  necessary  information  is  supplied  in  a  itay  which  fully 
unites  the  great  requisites  of  accuracy,  perspicuity,  an<l  compactness." — i'lior.  Jamks 
11 A I » LK  Y ,  Yd Ic  CoJh'.jc. 

"I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  of  reference  in  our  langtiage." — S. 
Ai  sTiv  Alliiionk,  Author  of  "/l  nicffonnn/  of  Aui/iors." 

"I  sliall  recommend  the  volume  to  teachers  in  the  High  Schools,  A«'ad<Mni(s,and  the  higher 
"lasso-^  ill  our  Grammir  Schools,  as  a  refereni'O  matiual  of  vstv  -^rcat  value.*' — Pitoi*.  D. 
I'.  (iii.MVN,  SiH-i'cfftn/  of  Il.j:n'il  of  /-Idur  ifion  in   Connt't  ticuf. 

"  I  dr'>,irc  specially  to  rec(»muicnd  it  as  a  \aliiabb*  aililition  to  the  u^ual  aids  of  iustruc- 
li'>n  in  our  High  Schools,  as  a  book  which  ought  at  least  to  be  on  the  teachers'  tables  fur 
consultation  at  will  by  the  pupiN." —  \i\.\  .  Ei)\vari>  n\LLAiii>,  D.  D.,  Sf>ifr  SifjimnfmiL  nf 
if  Sf/tools,  Maine. 

**  To  trar/nrs  it  mn.st  he  invuhmhlr,  \i,\\\\\\f  Them  infi»rmation  which  it  w(»ubl  be  impos- 
^ible  f«)r  tlie  most  of  them  to  <»blaiu  from  otbr-r  sources.  The  vulume  should  be  upon 
r'v«'ry  ti-acher's,  and  upon  every  library  table."— Kit \N«.:iH  (JAIil)Nr.l:,  Principal  Jio.s/i>n 
l.iitin  Schitol. 

"There  is  not  a  jiage  that  docs  not  contain  very  curi«)us  things  not  to  be  found  ilsc' 
win  re,  without  a  deal  of  seartrh.  Nor  is  it  valuable  only  as  a  book  of  referenre.  It  is  full 
»f  fjuotations  in  sensible  prose  and  beautiftil  piietry  from  grcjit  numlxTs  of  the  best 
K.UKlish  and  Ain«Tican  writers.  They  arc  all  witty  or  wjsr,  ofiou  b  >Th." — il.  |J.  Emi-usus, 
'n  lio.'ifon  Atlct'rtim-i'. 

**  Mr.  Wheeler's  is  the  very  nr>t  attempt  at  a  di<'tionary  of  liciion.  The  bo«ik  will  bf 
'iMind,  wc  think,  on  full  trial,  to  be  more  neaily  complete  in  its  cumprehcnsiveness,  and 
ar  nearer  to  ]»eifcct  accuracy  in  detail,  than  eould  have  been  anticipated  in  regard  to  a 
ir>t  work  of  the  kind.  "^  ♦•  *'  In  fact,  the  volume  must  be  re<'k"nid  an  indi«ip<'ns:ilde 
landbook  for  all  who  read  at  all." — T/io  Sation. 

**  A  proiluetion  entirely  uniijue,  *■  *  ^  one  of  the  be>l  hel|)s  that  an  habitual,  m 
»ven  a  casual  leader  can  have." — 7V/e  tionn//  Tnhlc. 

*'As  a  bonk  fi»r  miscellanetius  reading,  it  is  full  uf  ])leasant  surprises;  as  a  )Mi(»k  of 
■f'fert'iic*'.  it  is  diirp-ult  to  e(Uicei\e  hnw  any  lover  of  literature  can  do  without  it." — 
lio.tfft.'i    i'/'ii'i'iii/t'. 

C  »|itH  iif  the  abn\e  wnrk  will  be  «.enr,  fjtts/poiif,  to  any  ail«lres«:,  on  receipt  of  ad\erti«jf  d 
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— I'ounhkoepsie  Daily  rre<'<, 

It  i>  the  cleverest  thinp  of  its  kind  yet  realized  in  Ameiica. — Koxbury  (M:i*«.'J  Jourur.' 
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which  cnuld  compare  wi'.h  this  which  come.s  to  us  from  over  the  prairie*. — Portland  \  Maim  : 
Daily  I*re«,s. 

Thr  Li/t'v  r.i/-;)f>/-r// is  conducted  witli  a  i;rcat  deal  of  tact,  taste,  and  care.  Either  ti.is 
paper  or  thir  Yomnj  I'olks — atiditwouM  be  hard  to  cbotisc  between  them — would  proves 
welcome  ])resci»t  for  the  children. — The  Nati m. 

\\  sliould  lie  in  every  household  — N.  V.  Tcuher. 

Iti>now  as  it  has  bccfi,  McchibN  ma>jaziufM»f  the  e  )unlry.— N-nwich  (N.  Y.i  Telegraph. 

The  brave,  beautiful  and  uoo.t  7^/V^/c  ('oi/tora/  conquers  all. — Verm.»nt  State  Journal. 
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There  is  a  little  French  phrase  often  quoted,  which  says  that  style 
is  the  man  ;  le  stf/le  c^eat  Vhomme.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
this  very  brief  expression.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  word 
style  here  refers  to  an  intellectual  and  moral  quality.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  obvious,  that  the  mode  adopted  in  adorning  the  ])erson  also 
indicates,  in  a  degree,  the  character  of  the  man.  But  in  this  article 
we  only  wish  to  say  a  word  upon  the  importance  of  giving  attention 
to  expression.  Particularly  in  ouf  countn',  where  even  educated 
people  are  so  apt  to  fall  into  a  habit  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of 
language,  is  there  need  of  frequent  warning  to  those  whose  habits  are 
forming,  to  be  constantly  on  their  guard.  It  is  impossible  for  one 
holding  the  office  of  instructor,  to  be  too  careful  in  watching  the 
language  of  the  learner,  or  to  be  too  emphatic  in  urging  him  to  make 
effort  to  acquire  a  clear,  correct,  and  graceiiil  mode  of  expression. 
To  speak  grammatically,  is  not  enough ;  there  should  be  untiring 
endeavor  to  get  rid  of  all  provincial  and  hackneyed  phrases,  without 
grace  or  force,  and  to  acquire  agreeable  intonations  of  the  voice.  Our 
hurrying  American  life,  leads  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  habits 
of  carefulness  and  attention.  Thoroughness  is  not  so  much  as  it 
should  be,  a  quality  of  our  national  character.  We  do  not  make  so 
much  effort  as  we  should  to  rise  above  the  wearisome  level  of  medi- 
ocrity, to  which  democratic  communities,  in  their  infancy,  are  apt  to 
fall.     The  language  we  use  is  too  often  as  untidy  as  our  ill-trimmed 
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hair  and  whiskers.  We  find  examples  enough  of  this  if  we  listen  to 
the  language  of  a  crowd,  or  look  into  an  illustrated,  or  any  other  kind 
of  newspaper. 

We  vulgarly  "  guess,"  and  "  guess,"  and  "  guess,"  until  all  people 
of  any  taste  are  weary.  When  we  should  thinks  and  believe^  and 
hnow^  we  "  guess  "  and  "  guess,"  until  there  seems  to  be  danger  that 
our  national  vocabulary  will,  at  last,  be  reduced  to  a  single  word. 
Even  our  science,  as  Emerson  so  well  says,  is  ofteu  but  a  lucky 
*'  guess."  Let  us  make  an  effort  to  break  up  such  a  childish  habit, 
and  use  words  which  have  beauty  as  well  as  meaning.  We  are 
trying  to  build  up  on  this  continent  a  great  nation,  and  every  Ameri- 
can is  a  representative  man.  At  home  or  abroad  there  is  a  national 
dignity,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  sustain.  That  dignity  depends 
a  great  deal  more  upon  the  language  we  use,  than  upon  the  style  of 
the  hat  that  we  wear,  or  the  cut  of  our  clothes ;  however  much  we 
may  magnify  the  importance  of  these.  If  we  speak  no  language  but 
our  native  tongue,  let  us  use  that  not  only  free  from  vulgar  errors, 
but  with  purity  and  simple  elegance.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  we 
cannot  really  know  our  own  language,  or  have  an  intelligent  under- 
standing of  what  language  means,  until  we  have  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  one  or  two  foreign  tongues.  The  value  of  such  disci- 
pUne  we  cannot  easily  over-estimate.  We  came  by  our  own  language, 
we  do  not  know  how.  We  got  it  with  our  first  nourishment,  as  we 
have  the  blood  in  our  veins,  and  the  marrow  in  our  bones.  The 
foundation  was  laid  without  any  process  of  pliilosophic  thought. 
Thus  how  many  childish  defects  are  we  called  upon  in  later  years  to 
correct.  And  how  much  we  are  aided  in  our  work  of  purification 
by  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  and  the  scientific  analysis  of  our 
own.  Let  us  have  sufficient  strength  and  persistency  not  to  be 
corrupted  by  the  false  examples  everywhere  around  us.  If  we  see 
"  balance,"  (balance  of  the  day,)  and  "  quite,"  (quite  a  house,)  and 
scores  of  other  words,  every  day  incorrectly  used  in  the  newspapers, 
let  us  be  on  our  guard,  and  not  give  way  to  such  ridiculous  fanlts. 
Yfi  must  learn  to  be  critics  of  each  other,  and  try  to  bear  with  what 
patience  we  may,  the  suggestions  of  those  who  remind  us  of  our 
colloquial  faults.  We  shall  be  less  and  less  annoyed  by  what  foreign- 
ers say  of  us,  in  proportion  as  we  become  severe  and  thorough  critics 
ourselves. 

We  are  called  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  great  theatre  of  die 
world.     We  must  be  prepared  to  acquit  ourselves  with  dignity,  if  we 
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would  jv^in  the  applause  of  the  nations,  as  we  become  more  and  more 
the  objects  of  attention  among  intelligent  spectators.  We  are  indeed 
to  be  judged  by  the  morality  of  our  actions,  but  we  are  also  to  make 
an  impression,  and  gain  influence,  by  the  civility  of  our  manners, 
with  which  language  is  so  intimately  connected.  Let  us  not,  then, 
be  afraid,  of  putting  too  much  emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  a 
good  style ;  whether  we  watch  the  progress  of  our  own  self-discipline, 
or  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  others.  j. 


THE   MUSIO    OF   OHHiDHOOD. 


[The  following  song  will  bo  recognized  as  from  the  gmceful  pen 
of  our  mutual  friend,  Hon.  William  M.  Rodman.] 

**  A  song  for  The  Scroolmasteb  !"  a  carious  thing 

For  an  outside  quill-driver  tx>  think  oft  or  sing ; 

•For  what  do  we  know  of  scholarlike  themeSf 

Of  fountains  Castaliani  or  muse  circled  streams  P 

Our  books  are  all  blanks,  and  metalic  our  pens* 

And  our  brains  are  but  '*  ant  hills  of  units  and  tens." 

Then  where  is  the  hour,  aye,  where  is  the  minute, 

To  write  a  whole  song,  much  more  to  begin  it  ? 

I  ask  you  now,  Doctor,*  and  earnestly  pray. 

As  one  quite  bewildered,  to  show  me  the  way. 

Then  if  you'll  but  pilot  my  spirit  along, 

Through  the  gloom  of  per  cent.,  to  the  sun  slopes  of  song, 

I  will  wak^n  again  my  long  silent  lyre. 

And  give  to  the  wild  winds  the  dust  on  each  wire ; 

And  sing  for  The  Scuoolmaster,  or  any  thing  seen, 

Be  it  Harper,  Atlantic,  or  Yout/Tt  Magazine, 

And  the  chime  of  my  song  shaU  as  frolicsome  be, 

As  the  rolic  of  childhood  when  school  is  set  free  ; 

When  just  like  a  Lyric,  full  chorus'd  and  strong. 

Its  shoutings  umeasured  all  blend  into  song. 

The  wild  song  of  childhood — how  sweet  is  its  strain, 

How  glad  its  shriU  cadence,  how  blithe  its  refrain. 

How  it  leaps,  how  it  dances,  how  exultant  its  chime, 

How  defiant  of  art,  how  regardless  of  time  t 

And  yet  though  unmindful  of  letter  and  rule,       I 

How  much  sweeter  it  is,  than  songs  of  the  school. 

Like  the  carol  of  birds  'mid  the  laurels  of  June, 

It  breaks  on  the  ear  at  the  glad  hour  of  noon, 

When  out  on  the  lawn,  and  from  study  let  fr«6, 
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It  bontfl  in  full  chonu,  like  waves  of  the  sea ; 
And  just  like  those  waves,  rayed  in  opals  and  pearls. 
Glad  dancing  *ncath  sunbeams,  in  eddies  and  swirls, 
It  flashes  around  wild  waltzing  in  light, 
With  no  thought  of  its  beauty,  or  dream  of  the  night ! 
8ing  on  then  glad  childhood,  regardless  of  rule, 
And  fling  to  the  winds  the  dull  dogmas  of  school ; 
Let  your  teachers  of  song  from  the  forest  be  brought ; 
The  refrains  of  your  carols  from  echoes  be  caught ; 
Let  the  lark  and  the  robin  and  bobolink  be 
Your  leaders  of  song  in  your  frolicsome  glee, 
And  keep  your  young  hearts  forever  in  tune, 
With  the  warble  of  mom,  with  the  drone  of  the  noon ; 
With  the  sweet  vesper  notes  of  the  bird  on  her  nest. 
When  her  twitterings  soft  lull  her  fledglings  to  rest ; 
With  the  hush  of  the  twilight,  when  shadowings  dim 
Fall  soft  oVr  the  earth,  like  a  seraphim's  hymn ; 
•  •  'V^^len  the  mantle  of  day  is  curtained  from  sight, 

And  stars  gem  the  vesture  which  circles  the  night ; 
With  the  pulsings  of  silence,  with  the  chorus  of  mirth, 
Let  it  ceaselessly  blend  with  the  discords  of  earth, 
And  thus  carolling  x>n,  unto  you  shall  be  given 
The  key  notes  divine  to  the  anthems  of  heaven. 

JEiepm  o'clock  P.  JT.,  JTarch  29,  1866. 


ON  ooosora  aAMfi. 


What  a  marvellous  power  has  the  Wise  Man  of  condensing  into 
a  few  apt  words  a  compreliensive  moral  truth.  Not  a  few  of  his 
aphorisms  sound  like  riddles  rather  than  precepts.  What  possible 
instruction,  for  instance,  could  he  have  hoped  to  convey  by  such  a 
statement  as  this, — ^  The  slothful  man  roasteth  not  that  which  he 
took  in  hunting  ?"  How  do  hunting  and  roasting  bear  upon  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  life.  Or  if  his  object  was  to  condemn  %loil^ulne99^ 
why  is  failure  to  cook  game  more  disgraceful  than  any  other  fmit  of 
indolence  ?  Why  should  not  that  laziness  which  hinders  one  from 
roasting  what  he  took  in  hunting  prevent  his  hunting  as  well  ?  On 
reflection  the  true  solution  flashes  upon  our  minds.  A  man  who  may 
have  striven  after  something  mth  zeal,  while  excitement  and  enthusiasm 

*  l)oct.  Chapix*  our  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools. 
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carried  him  along,  may  still  lack'  the  patience  afterwards  to  extract 
from  it  the  advantage  making  it  worth  striving  for. 

How  vividly  is  this  truth  set  forth  under  the  figure  of  a  tired  sports- 
man bringing  in  his  game  and  throwing  it  aside,  too  slothful  to  cook 
it.  Witli  what  a  bound  he  sprang  from  his  bed,  in  tlie  morning,  to 
engage  in  his  favorite  sport.  How  bHthe  his  step  as  he  entered  the 
forest  with  the  crimsoning  dawn  just  gleaming  through  the  leaves. 
How  steadily  he  made  his  way  through  tangled  underbrush,  over 
fallen  trees,  across  quaking  bogs  and  up  tiresome  cliffs  to  the  covert 
of  wild  beast  and  bird.  How  patiently  he  waited  for  sight  of  game, 
while  the  sun  rode  high  in  the  heavens.  At  last  there  is  a  rustling. 
He  strains  his  ear.  He  is  all  eyes.  Not  a  hmb  does  he  move,  and 
scarcely  does  he  breathe  for  fear  of  giving  alarm.  Now  his  hunter's 
instinct  bids  liim  hesitate  no  longer.  Noiselessly  he  draws  back  the 
bow-string,  deliberately  he  takes  his  aim,  and  unerringly  the  arrow 
whistles  home  to  the  victim's  breast.  Now  comes  the  excitement  of 
the  chase.  There  is  not  an  instant  to  waste.  Swiftly  the  hunter 
pursues  withotit  a  thought  of  fatigue.  Superhuman  energy  seems  to 
tremble  through  every  nerve. .  Each  sense  takes  oh  an  unwonted 
delicacy  as  he  rushes  on  like  the  wind.  There  are  sounds  of  insects 
in  the  air  which  his  dull  ear  never  heard  before.  The  wild  flowers 
of  the  wood  send  up  a  strange  fragrance  to  his  nostrils,  such  as  he 
might  live  years  in  a  less  awakened  state,  without  smelling.  At  last, 
with  miles  left  behind  in  his  headlong  course,  he  gains  upon  his  vic- 
tim and  the  poor  animal  sinks  fainting  on  the  ground,  its  mild, 
accusing  eye  turned  on  its  foe. 

Thus  through  the  livelong  day  the  sportsman  plies  his  fascinating 
craft,  unconscious  of  weariness.  But,  when  the  lengthening  shadows 
warn  him  of  the  approach  of  evening,  he  gathers  up  his  spoils  and 
tunis  homeward.  From  his  shoulder  hangs  the  gracefiil  fawn,  its 
golden  blood  lacing  its  silken  skin.  In  his  hand  are  the  partridge, 
with  ruffled  feathers  and  hanging  head  and  sealed  eye,  and  the  rabbit 
with  velvet  foot.  Bending  under  this  dear-bought  burden,  with  plod- 
ding steps,  the  hunter  gropes  his  way  tlirough  the  thickening  gloom 
to  his  camp.  Now  comes  the  true  struggle  of  the  day.  Shall  I  dress 
and  cook  my  game  before  retiring  to  rest  ?  he  asks  himself?  Or  shall 
I  cast  it  aside  and  sup  upon  hard  bread  requiring  no  effort  for  its 
preparation  ?  Out  on  the  mountain  when  the  sun  was  high  and  he 
saw  his  prey  on  the  distant  cliff,  he  had  no  such  doubt  as  this.  Excite- 
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ment  then  gave  him  resolution  and  he  climbed  without  hesitation  the 
wearisome  steep.  But  now  his  decision  deserts  him.  He  sinks  to 
sleep,  hungry,  almost  supperless,  not  deriving  the  smallest  benefit 
from  the  game  he  has  spent  the  whole  day  in  winning.  "  The  sloth- 
ful man  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting." 

Is  not  this  a  principle,  reader,  which  we  observe  extending  into 
almost  every  relation  and  pursuit  of  life  ?  Do  we  not  notice  many 
men  spending  their  energies  for  some  end,  which,  through*  lack  of 
patience  and  diligence,  they  fail  to  enjoy  when  gained  ?  Liook  back 
a  few  years  and  see  what  you  were  then  aiming  at,  as  your  chief 
desire.  Was  it  fitness  for  some  profession, — a  certain  position  in 
society, — establishment  in  a  particular  business, — or  the  acquirement 
of  some  piece  of  property  ?  In  all  probability,  if  then  you  really 
and  heartily  sought  that  object,  you  are  to-day  in  possession  of  it,  or 
of  something  still  better.  Nine  times  in  ten  persistent  eflfort  is 
rewarded  by  gaining  what  it  seeks.  But  do  you  enjoy  it  as  you 
thought  you  should  do  ?  Now  the  enthusiasm  and  the  zeal  of  the 
quest  ai'e  over,  do  you  have  patience  enough  to  make  the  most  (rf 
what  you  gathered  up  all  your  energies  to  win  ? 

[  Take,  for  example,  the  man  who  has  secured  a  competency.  He 
did  not  spare  himself  in  gaining  it.  It  is  the  fruit  of  years  of  labori- 
ous devotion  to  business.  He  passed  numberless  hours  at  his  ledger, 
until  the  energy  of  his  brain  seemed  to  run  out  through  the  point  <rf 
his  pen,  and  spread  itself  over  the  densely  filled  folio.  He  hastened 
hither  and  thither  with  tireless  feet  to  buy  and  sell.  He  allowed  his 
mind  no  rest  from  thinking,  and  planning,  and  calculating.  He 
carried  his  schemes  home  to  his  fireside,  and  revolved  them  over  and 
over  upon  his  bed,  and  the  burden  of  his  dreams  was  profit  and  lo$9. 
Now,  this  commendable  toil  has  been  rewarded.  He  can  command 
a  fair  share  of  all  that  money  can  buy.  But  does  he  "  roast  what  he 
took  in  hunting?"  Does  he  now  devote  himself  as  unreservedly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  his  gains  as  he  did  to  gaining  them  ?  Does  he  fill 
his  house  with  books,  and  perseyeringly  set  apart  time  each  day  to 
reading  them  ?  Perhaps  it  was  one  of  his  favorite  schemes,  when  he 
should  be  rich  to  do  a  great  deal  for  the  poor.  Perhaps  he  thought 
he  would  build  for  them  a  whole  village  of  model  cottages,  where 
they  might  live  in  comfort  and  cleanUness  at  a  moderate  rent  But 
has  he  decision  enough  to  rear  a  single  one,  now  it  is  in  his  power? 
When  I  see  men  who  have  gained  large  means  by  unremitting  toi]« 
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I  cannot,  in  many  cases,  help  asking  what  good  it  has.  all  amounted 
to.  Half  the  energy  and  the  shrewdness,  displayed  in  its  acquisition, 
would  wring  from  it  the  immense  advantages  which  make  wealth  so 
desirable. 

But  now  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pursuit  is  gone,  and  they  either 
settle  down  into  a  state  of  animal  indulgence,  or  hoard  their  gains  for 
their  own  sake.  They  have  taken  rare  game  in  their  hunting,  but 
have  not  the  patience  to  roast  it,  and  spread  the  savory  viands  upon 
the  board,  and  feast  their  souls  before  they  slumber.  How  cheering 
is  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  see  some  rich  men  truly  making  the  most  of 
their  wealth, —  George  Peabody,  of  whose  New  England  birth  we 
may  well  be  proud,  building  model  lodging  houses  for  the  poor  of 
London,  on  a  scale  grand  enough  to  awaken  the  gratitude  of  a  Queen. 
Peter  Cooper,  pouring  out  vast  means  for  the  education  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  working  classes  of  New  York, —  and  WilUam  Aspinwall, 
collecting  a  charming  gallery  of  paintings  for  his  own  gratification, 
and  for  that  of  multitudes  whom  he  freely  admits  to  enjoy  it.] 

One  of  the  great  aims  with  which  many  young  persons  are 
animated  is  the  gaining  of  a  good  education.  To  this  object,  the 
brightest  and  most  beautiful  years  of  their  lives  are  devoted.  How 
much  innocent  pleasure,  how  many  pastimes,  how  much  entertaining 
reading  do  they  deny  themselves,  to  attain  proficiency  in  study. 
The  daylight  hours  are  not  enough  to  satisfy  them.  They  rise  before 
the  dawn.  They  bum  the  lamp  far  into  the  night.  Perchance  the 
flush  of  health  fades  from  their  faces, — they  know  the  grinding  agony 
of  a  wearied  brain, —  they  lose  the  elasticity  of  youth.  But  they 
gain  their  end.  Emulation  and  enthusiasm  have  carried  them  through. 
They  graduate  from  the  high-school  or  the  college  with  honor, — and 
what  then  ?  Too  often  this  is  practically  the  only  fruit  of  all  their 
application.  They  have  hunted  noble  game  with  ardor,  but  scarcely 
think  of  roasting  it.  Hardly  the  least  conception  have  they  how  they 
can  make  their  elementar}'^  training  the  foundation  of  a  full,  round, 
life-long  culture.  Too  many  scholars  on  leaving  school  cease  study- 
ing altogether.  They  never  take  down  their  Cicero,  or  their  Virgil, 
their  Horace  or  their  Homer,  to  complete,  as  a  scholarly  treat,  the 
perusal  of  what  they  began  in  school  as  a  task. 

You,  reader,  who  have,  in  your  youth,  expended  much  time  in  the 
acquirement  of  learning,  ask  yourself  what  it  has  amounted  to.  Have 
you  added  anything,  since  then,  to  your  knowledge  of  natural  science, 
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of  the  langoages,  or  of  history  ?  Do  you,  indeed,  have  as  good  t 
command  of  those  subjects  now  as  then  ?  When  you  think  of  the 
perseverance  with  which  you  toiled  up  the  steeps  of  elementary 
knowledge,  do  you  feel  as  if  you  were  roasting  what  you  then  "took 
in  hunting  ?  " 

It  has  almost  become  a  proverb  that  those  who  gain  the  head  of 
college  classes,  soon  afterwards  often  sink  into  obscurity.  They  have 
spent  all  their  energy  on  the  hunting.  They  have  no  more  power  or 
skill  to  apply  and  enlarge  their  acquisitions,  than  had  King  Solomon's 
sportsman  to  roast  his  hard-earned  game. 


What  should  a  Child  read? — It  seems  to  me  that  d  child 
should  never  be  made  to  read  what  it  does  not  understand,  and  it 
will  understand  but  little  of  which  it  cannot  form  to  itself  a  reprsen- 
tative  image.  No  matter  how  polished  the  style,  how  brilliant  the 
imagery,  or  how  lucid  the  argument,  if  a  child  does  not  understand 
it,  his  mind  suffers  a  positive  injury.  Children  thus  acquire  the  habit 
of  dissociating  thought  from  reading ;  a  habit,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
almost  fatal  to  progress.  I  have  myself  a  sort  of  dreamy  recollection 
of  the  change  that  came  over  me,  when,  somehow  or  other,  I  made 
the  discovery  that  what  I  read  in  a  book  was  really  the  same  as  if 
some  one  had  said  it  to  me.  I  very  well  remember  when,  several 
years  older,  I  used  to  read  in  my  class  Murray's  English  Reader  over 
and  over  again,  from  beginning  to  end,  how  perfectly  unmeaning  to 
me  was  every  part  of  it  except  the  '*  Narrative  pieces."  I  remember 
how  difficult  it  was  to  avoid  censure  in  the  matter  of  emphasis,  pause, 
and  inflection,  when  I  did  not  associate  a  single  idea  with  the  words 
which  I  uttered.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this  account  that  children  brought 
up  at  home,  and  left  to  read  whatever  they  choose,  are  frequently 
fonder  of  reading  than  those  who  are  obliged  to  read  compulsory  les- 
sons in  school.  It,  however,  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  that,  in 
these  respects,  our  reading  books  are  vastly  better  than  they  were 
when  I  was  a  boy. 

But  the  error  which  I  would  here  correct  is  much  more  extensive 
in  its  practical  effects.  So  far  as  I  see,  in  the  course  of  instruction 
marked  out  for  young  persons,  but  little  respect  is  paid  to  the  pro- 
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gressive  development  of  the  human  faculties.  A  certain  amount  of 
time  is  allotted  to  education,  and  the  earlier  the  age  within  which 
this  period  is  passed  over,  the  better,  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
studies  that  can  be  crowded  into  it,  the  more  satisfactory  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result.  If  a  pupil  can  be  made  to  repeat  the  text-book  cor- 
rectly, it  is  all  that  is  demanded.  Hence  we  see  in  the  course  of 
study  for  mere  children,  subjects  which  can  only  be  comprehended 
by  the  mind  at  the  period  of  manhood.  The  result  is  unhappy. 
The  pupil  leaves  school,  as  it  is  said,  thoroughly  educated,  but  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  studies  which  he  has  pursued,  and  resolved  hero- 
after  never  to  look  at  them  again  ;  a  resolution  to  which  he  frequently 
adheres  with  marvellous  pertinacity.  But  this  evil  is  confined  to  no 
grade  of  schools.  It  exists,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  our  more  advanced 
seminaries  of  learning.  Many  of  our  pupils  are  employed  in  studies 
which  they  cannot  understand,  and  in  w*bich,  of  course,  they  can  find 
no  pleasure.  I  know  very  well  that  I  read  Cicero's  Orations  ten 
years  before  I  could  understand  an  oration  of  Burke.  I  read  Tacitus 
long  before  I  could  comprehend  Hume;  and  Horace  when  I  had  no 
power  of  appreciating  Burns.  I  had  finished  my  course  in  rhetoric 
some  years  before  I  had  any  distinct  conception  of  beauty  of  style  ; 
and  long  after  I  had  gone  through  Stewart,  I  should  have  been  puz- 
zled to  distinguish  between  perception  and  conception.  I  presume 
that  now  we  are  doing  better,  but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  there 
were  found  many  now  studying  the  Greek  tragedies,  who  can  see  no 
beauty  in  Shakespeare,  and  porin;]j  over  the  "  Oration  on  the  Crown," 
who  would  think  it  a  task  to  read  an  oration  of  Webster. — Dr. 
Wayland. 


Life's  Happiest  Period. — There  is  no  pleasure  that  I  have 
experienced  like  a  child's  midsummer  holyday :  the  time,  I  mean, 
when  two  or  three  of  us  used  to  go  away  up  the  brook,  and  take  our 
dinners  with  us,  and  come  home  at  night  tired,  dirty,  happy,  scratched 
beyond  recognition,  with  a  great  nosegay,  three  little  trout,  and  one 
shoe,  the  other  having  been  used  for  a  boat,  till  it  had  gone  down 
with  all  hands  out  of  sounding.  How  poor  our  Derby-days,  our 
Greenwich  dinners,  our  evening  parties,  where  there  are  plenty  of 
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nice  girls,  after  that !  Depend  upon  it,  a  man  never  experiences  such 
pleasures  or  griefs  after  fourteen  as  he  does  before,  unless,  in  some 
case%j  in  liis  first  love-making,  when  the  sensation  is  new  to  him. — 
Charles  Kinoslet. 
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Thirty  thousand  clergymen,  from  as  many  pulpits,  advocate  the 
claims  of  the  conscience  and  the  soul.    A  hundred  thousand  teachers* 
are  busied  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  training 
the  intellect,  while  a  man  could  almost  count  on  his  fingers  the  num- 
ber of  those  engaged  in  training  the  bod}'.     The  intellectual  training 
which  the  masses  receive,  is  the  highest  glory  of  American   educa- 
tion.    If  I  wanted  a  stranger  to  believe  that  the  Millennium  was  not 
fer  off,  I  would  take  him  to  some  of  those  grand  Ward  Schools  in 
New  York,  where  able  heads  are  trained  by  the  thousand.     When  I 
myself  entered  them,  I  was  literally  astonished.     When  I  looked  at 
the  teachers  who  instructed  that  throng  of  young  souls,  I  could  not 
help  saying  to  myself.  Ah  I  dear  friends,  it  would  do  you  good  to 
know  what  I  feel  just  now.     I  can  feel  the  very  blessing  of  God 
descending  on  your  labors,  just  as  if  I  could  see  it  with  mine  eyes. 
What  piety  has  been  at  work  here,  in  the  construction  of  this  col- 
ossal system  of  education  !     What  inspired  energy  was  needed  to 
work  it  out  I     What  charity  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  !     Many  a 
teacher  saw  I  there,  unknown,  may-be,  to  all  the  world,  carrying  on 
her  work  with  noble  zeal  and  earnestness,  to  whom  the  quick  young 
brains  around  bore  abundant  testimony.    When  I  saw  them,  I  blessed 
them  in  my  heart,  I  magnified  mine  ofHce,  and  said  to  myself,  I,  too, 
am  a  teacher. 

I  spent  four  or  five  days  doing  little  else  than  going  through  these 
truly  wonderful  schools.  I  stayed  more  than  three  hours  in  one  of 
them,  wondering  at  all  I  saw,  admiring  the  stately  order,  the  unbro- 
ken discipline  of  the  whole  arrangements,  and  the  wonderful  quick- 
ness and  intelligence  of  the  scholars.  That  same  evening  I  went  to 
see  a  friend,  whose  daughter,  a  child  of  thirteen,  was  at  one  of  the 
ward  schools.     I  examined  her  in  algebra,  and  found  that  the  little 
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girl  of  thirteen  could  hold  lier  own  with  many  of  a  larger  growth. 
Did  she  go  to  school  to-day  ?  asked  I.  No,  was  the  answer,  she  has 
not  be^n  for  some  time,  as  she  was  beginning  to  get  quite  a  serious 
curvature  of  the  spine,  so  now  she  goes  regularly  to  a  gymnastic 
doctor. 

I  almost  feel  ashamed  to  criticize  such  noble  institutions  as  the 
schools  of  New  York  ;  but  truth  compels  me  to  do  this.  Hitherto, 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done  to  train  the  bodies  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  are  educated  there.  AH  that  is  done  is,  excellent,  is 
wonderful,  but  fearful  drawbacks  come  into  play,  in  the  shape  of 
physical  weakness,  and  positive  mal-formation  of  body. 

The  only  remedy  which  can  be  devised,  I  think,  in  a  crowded  city 
like  New  York,  where  it  is  impossible  to  get  open  ground,  is  to  have 
large  gymnasiums  attached  to  every  ward  school,  and  daily  exercise 
therein  should  form  an  essential  part  of  the  education  there.  The 
importance  of  this  to  New  York  cannot  be  estimated,  and  I  heard 
with  joy,  that  a  gymnasium  was  established  in  at  least  one  of  the 
ward  schools,  and  I  found  out  that  the  teachers  of  others  were  alive 
to  this  most  crying  need.  I  read  too,  with  very  great  pleasure,  that 
a  Mr.  Sedgwick  of  New  York  was  appointed  to  deliver  a  lecture  on 
the  importance  of  physical  education,  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Teachers  Association,  in  the  State ;  and  indeed  every  one  begins  to 
feel  that  something  must  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  Miss  Beecher's 
book  enlightened  most  people  on  this  subject,  and  reform  is  already 
inaugurated.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  or  the  race  would  dwindle  away 
before  our  very  eyes.  Listen  to  some  serio-comic  verse  upon  this 
subject,  taken  out  of  your  Lecturer's  portfolio.  It  is  an  address  to 
America,  dictated  by  an  ancient  sage  : — 

*'  Oh !  latest  bom  of  time,  the  wise  man  said, 
A  mighty  destiny  surrounds  thy  head ; 
Great  is  thy  mission,  but  thy  puny  son 
Lacks  strength  to  finish  what  the  sires  begun ; 
The  hapless  daughters  breathe  the  poison'd  air. 
Fair  they  may  be,  but  fragile  more  than  fair ; 
They  know  not,  doom'd  ones,  that  the  air  of  heaven. 
For  breathing  purposes  to  man  jeas  given  ; 
They  know  not  half  the  things  which  life  requires, 
But  melt  their  livos  away  where  stoves  and  fires, 
And  furnace  igfuing  from  the  realms  beneath. 
Distills  through  parlor  floors  its  poisonous  breath. 
Sooner  or  later  must  the  slighted  air 
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And  exercise  take  vengance  on  the  fair. 
Ah !  one  by  one  I  see  thorn  fade  and  fall, 
Both  old  and  young,  fiiir,  dark  or  shtjrt  or  tall, 
Till  one  stupendous  ruin  wraps  them  all.* 

One  can  sometimes,  in  a  smiling  way,  give  utterance  to  truths  which 
seem  hard  and  stern  when  spoken  in  grim  earnest.  Let  us  see 
whether  we  cannot  find  some  allegory  to  represent  what  we*  mean. 

Some  time  ago,  I  read  a  tale  which  related  that  a  certain  ^ntle- 
man  was,  once  on  a  time,  digging  a  deep  hole  in  his  garden.  He  had, 
as  I  myself  had  in  my  younger  days,  a  perfect  passion  for  digging 
holes,  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  it ;  but  the  hole  which  he  was 
now  digging  was  by  fur  the  deepest  which  he  had  ever  attempted. 
At  last  he  became  perfectly  fascinated,  carried  away  by  his  pursuit, 
and  actually  had  his  dinner  let  down  to  him  by  a  bucket.  Well,  he 
dug  on  late  and  early,  when  just  as  he  was  plunging  in  his  spade, 
with  great  energy  for  a  new  dig,  he  penetrated  right  through,  and 
fell  down,  down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

To  his  astohishment  he  landed  upon  the  top  of  a  coach  wliich  was 
passing  at  the  time,  and  soon  found  himself  perfectly  at  home,  and 
began  to  enter  into  conversation  with  the  passenger  opposite  to  him, 
a  very  gentlemanly  looking  man  enveloped  entirely  in  a  black  cloak. 
He  soon  found  out  that  the  country  into  which  his  lot  had  fallen  was 
a  very  strange  one.  Its  peculiarities  were  thus  stated  by  his  gentle- 
manly fellow-passenger.  "  Ours,  Sir,"  said  he,  **  is  called  the  coun- 
try of  Skitzlanders.  All  the  Skitzlanders  are  born  with  all  their 
limbs  and  features  perfect ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  a  certain  age,  all 
their  limbs  and  features  which  have  not  been  used  drop  off,  leaving 
only  the  bones  behind.  It  is  rather  dark  this  evening,  or  you  would 
have  seen  this  more  plainly.  Look  forward  there  at  our  coachman, 
he  consists  simply  of  a  stomach  and  hands,  these  being  the  only 
things  he  has  ever  used.  These  two  whom  you  see  chatting  together 
are  brothers  in  misfortune  ;  one  is  a  clergyman,  the  other  a  lawyer ; 
they  have  neither  of  them  got  any  legs  at  all,  though  each  of  them 
possesses  a  finely  developed  understanding;  and  you  connot  help 
remarking   what  a  massive  j[aw   the   lawyer   has  got.     Yonder  is 

Mr. ,  the  celebrated  millionaire,  he  is  just  raising  his  hat ;  you 

see  he  has  lost  all  the  top  part  of  his  head,  indeed  he  has  little  of  his 
head  left,  except  the  bump  of  acquisitiveness  and  the  faculty  of*  arith- 
metical calculation.     There  are  two  ladies,  members  of  the  fashion- 
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able  world,  tlieir  caso  is  very  pitiable,  Ihey  consist  of  nothing  what- 
ever but  a  pair  of  eyes  and  a  bundle  of  nerves.  There  are  two 
members  of  the  mercantile  world,  they  are  munching  some  sand- 
wiches, you  see,  but  it  is  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  up  appear- 
ances ;  as  I  can  assure  you,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
they  have  no  digestive  organs  whatever.  As  for  myself,  I  am  a 
schoolmaster.  I  have  been  a  hard  student  all  my  life,  at  school  and 
at  college,  and  moreover  I  have  a  natural  sympathy  with  toy  fellow- 
men,  and  so  I  am  blessed  with  a  brain  and  heart  entire.  But  see 
here."  And  he  lifted  up  his  cloak,  and  low  I  underneath,  a  skeleton, 
save  just  hero !  "  See,  here  are  the  limbs  I  never  used,  and  there- 
fore they  have  deserted  me.  All  the  solace  I  now  have  consists  in 
teaching  the  young  children  to  avoid  a  similar  doom.  I  sometimes 
show  them  what  I  have  shown  you.  I  labored  hard  to  convince  them 
that  most  assuredly  the  same  misfortune  will  befall  them  which  has 
happened  to  me  and  to  all  the  grown*up  inhabitants ;  but  even  then, 
I  grieve  to  say,  I  cannot  always  succeed.  Many  believe  that  they 
will  be  lucky  enough  to  escape,  and  some  of  the  grown-up  inhabit- 
ants pad  themselves,  and  so  cheat  the  poor  children  into  the  belief 
that  they  are  all  right,  though  all  the  elder  ones  know  better.  You 
will  now  perceive  the  reason  why  all  the  gentlemen  ydu  see  wear 
such  tight  pantaloons,  they  pretend  that  it  is  fashionable,  but  in  real- 
ity it  is  in  order  to  prevent  their  false  legs  from  tumbling  out. 
Surely  my  case  is  miserable  enough  ;  my  only  hope  consists  in  the 
idea  of  educating  the  rising  generation  to  do  better.  No  doubt  it  is 
easy  to  persuade  them  to  do  so  in  the  country  from  which  you  come,  ' 
but  I  assure  you,"  added  he  with  a  heai*tfelt  sigh,  "  that  it  is  some- 
times very  hard  to  do  so  here.  Nearly  all  of  us,  then,  have  lost 
something  of  our  bodies.  Some  have  no  head,  same  no  legs,  some 
no  heart,  and  so  on  ;  the  less  a  man  has  lost,  the  higher  he  ranks  in 
the  social  scale  ;  and  our  Aristocracy,  the  governing  body,  consists  of 
the  few  individuals  who  have  used  all  their  faculties,  and  therefore 
now  possess  them  all." 

At  this  moment  a  dreadful  earthquake  broke  out,  and  an  extem- 
pore volcano  shot  the  gentlemam  who  had  listened  to  this  interesting 
narration  right  up  to  the  crust  of  the  earth  again,  and  by  a  strange 
and  fortunate  chance  shot  him  up  into  the  very  hole  which  he  had 
been  digging,  and  he  discovered  himself  lying  down  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  feeling  just  as  if  he  had  awaked  from  a  dream  ;  and  to  his 
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sarprise,  heard  distinctly  the  voice  of  his  wife  crying  out  from  the 
top,  "Come,  come,  dear,  you're  very  late,  and  supper  is  getting 
quite  cold ! " 

The  name  of  the  country  of  Skitzland  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue  is  the  planet  earth,  and  America  is  one  of  the  portions  thereof. 
If  we  were  to  look  round  in  a  circuit  of  a  hundred  miles,  how  many 
of  the  Skitzland  aristocracy  should  we  find,  think  you  ?  What  a 
dropping  off  of  limbs  and  features  there  would  be,  if  the  letter  of  the 
law  of  Skitzland  were  carried  out!  But  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
this  is  in  effect  the  law  of  nature,  which  does  not  act,  it  is  true,  all 
in  a  moment ;  but  which  slowly  and  truly  tends  to  this.  The  Hindoo 
ties  up  an  arm,  for  years  together,  as  a  penance,  thinking  thereby  he 
does  Brahma  service  ;  the  limb  with  fatal  sureness  withers  away,  and 
rots.  The  prisoner  in  solitary  confinement  has  his  mind  and  faculties 
bound,  fettered  and  tied,  and  by  a  law  as  fixed  as  that  which  keeps 
the  stars  in  their  places,  the  said  prisoner's  mind  grows  weaker,  fee- 
bler, less  sane,  day  by  day.  School  children  are  confined  six  long 
hours  in  a  close  school-room,  sitting  in  one  unvarying  posture,  their 
lungs  breathing  corrupted  air,  no  single  limb  moving  as  it  ought  to 
move,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  attention  being  paid  to  the  heart, 
lungs,  digestive  organs^  legs  or  arms,  all  these  being  bound  down,  and 
tied  as  it  were ;  and  so,  by  the  stern  edict  of  heaven,  which,  w*hen 
man  was  placed  upon  earth,  decreed  that  the  faculties  unused  should 
weaken  and  fail,  we  see  around  us  thousands  of  unhealthy  children 
whose  brains  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  their  bodies ;  the  ulti- 
'mate  consequence  of  which  will  be,  deterioration  of  brain  as  well  as 
body. — S.  N.  Calthrop. 


Ventilation. — What  Beecher  says  about  imperfect  ventilation  in 
our  public  halls,  is  quite  as  applicable  to  the  public  school  houses.  It 
is  sending  scores  of  teachers,  and  hundreds  of  pupils  to  their  graves : 

^^  There  is  hardlj  anything  so  poisonous  as  air  that  has  been 
breathed,  and  the  exhalations  through  the  skin  of  the  bodies  of  men. 
In  an  audience  room  like  this  all  the  air  will  be  breathed  up  in  ten 
minutes,  and  then  it  is  unfit  to  be  breathed  again.  But  you  sit  here 
and  breathe  each  other  up  three  or  four  times  in  the  coarse  of  the 
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lecture.  Catching  cold  is  not  half  so  much  the  result  of  drafts  as  the 
condition  of  the  system,  brought  about  by  breathing  impure  air.  A 
man  that  lives  and  breathes  out  of  doors  never  gets  cold.  He  may 
sleep  out  of  doors  on  the  damp  ground  without  catching  cold,  while 
the  person  whose  system  is  clogged  up  by  impure  air  from  rooms,  will 
catch  cold.  The  reason  is  not  pure  air,  but  the  want  of  it.  There 
is  another  thing  I  feel  interested  in.  I  never  knew  an  audience  to 
get  dull  and  sleepy  from  bad  air,  who  did  not  think  the  sermon  got 
stupid  about  that  time.  If  I  was  King  I  would  hang  every  architect 
in  the  country.  I  think  they  are  the  nuisances  of  society,  on  that 
one  thing.  I  would  theoretically,  although  I  might  let  off  each  one 
individually.  They  know  that  men  must  breathe.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  man  so  ignorant  among  the  Choctaws  as  not  to  know  that 
fact.  But  the  architects  set  their  faces  against  it,  whenever  they 
build  lecture  rooms  and  halls  for  crowds  of  people.  I  do  not  know 
six  well  ventilated  rooms  in  the  country  and  I  have  spoken  in  most 
all  of  them.  They  are  charged  and  charged  with  it.  One  would 
suppose  the  first  thing  an  architect  would  think  of  would  be  not 
where  shall  the  people  sit  down,  but  how  shall  they  subsist.  Some- 
times one  of  their  halls  bums  down,  thank  God  I  An  architect  builds 
another,  he  builds  it  as  if  it  were  a  ship  going  to  sea  and  corks  it  up 
in  every  seam.  That  burns  down  and  the  public  wishes  the  architect 
might  have  been  burned  in  it.  And  then  he  builds  a  third  tighter 
than  tlie  second.  If  there  is  a  place  where  the  air  can  get  out,  there 
is  no  place  where  it  can  come  in.  Many  men  seem  to  think  they 
have  nothing  to  do  but  make  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  that  by  some 
special  providence  of  God  the  air  will  go  out  itself.  I  am  thoroughly 
indignant  at  the  way  in  which  people  are  treated  on  this  subject  of 
air.  If  I  were  worth  a  million  of  dollars  I  would  endow  a  professor- 
ship of  fresh  air  in  every  college.  If  gentlemen  who  have  that  amount 
of  money  to  bequeath  do  not  believe  me,  let  them  try  it." 


The  Teacher's  Occupation. — **Have  you  ever  thought  what 
that  man  is  doing  who  teaches  children  ?  You  go  into  the  workshop 
of  the  wheelwright :  he  is  making  wheels  and  shafts,  and  you  say  he 
is  a  useful  man.     You  enter  the  house  of  a  weaver,  who  is  making 
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cloth,  and  you  say  he  is  a  valuable  man.  You  visit  the  blacksmith's 
shop,  where  you  find  him  making  pickaxes,  hammers,  and  plowshares, 
and  you  say  this  man  is  essential.  You  salute  these  skillful  laborers. 
You  enter  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster :  salute  him  moi'e  pro- 
foundly.    Do  you  know  what  he  is  doing?     He  is  manufacturing 


A  Beautiful 'Illustration.  —  If  one  should  give  me  a  dish  of 
sand  and  tell  me  there  were  particles  of  iron  in  it,  I  might  look  for 
them  with  my  eyes,  and  search  for  them  with  my  clumsy  fingers, 
and  be  unable  to  detect  them ;  but  let  me  take  a  magnet  and  sweep 
through  it,  and  how  would  it  draw  to  itself  the  most  invisible  parti- 
cles, by  the  mere  power  of  attraction.  The  unthankful  heart,  like 
my  fingers  in  the  sand,  discovers  no  mercies ;  but  let  the  thankful 
Beart  sweep  through  the  day,  and,  as  the  magnet  finds  the  iron,  so  it 
will  find,  in  every  hour,  some  heavenly  blessings,  only  the  iron  in 
God's  sand  is  gold.  —  O.  W.  Holmes. 


mhiItaht  dbHiI.  in  sohooi.. 


The  discussion  of  this  very  important  subject  is  well  considered  in 
the  correspondence  which  we  subjoin.  It  is  somewhat  lengthy,  but 
it  will  repay  a  peiiisal.  The  letter  of  Prof.  Turner  is  very  able. 
He  gives  a  sententious  synopsis  of  the  education  desirable  for  Amer- 
ican boys,  when  he  says,  "  An  American  citizen  needs  to  know  only 
three  things,  namely :  when,  where  and  how  to  work,  to  fight,  and  to 
pray,  to  the  best  possible  advantage."  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
military  drill  is  introduced  in  our  best  private  schools  for  boys.  It 
secures  for  the  pupils,  as  nothing  else  can,  health,  discipline  and  grace- 
fulness.    Our  colleges  and  public  schools  must  not  forget  it. 

General  Hbadquaktebs,  State  of  Illinois,  ) 

Adjutant  Generafs  Office,  SpringJUld,  lU.,  Dgc  13,  18S5.  > 

Psor.  J.  B.  TuBNBR,  Jacksontillr  : 

Sir  :  I  see  by  to- day's  papers  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  wiU  meet  at 
JoUet  on  the  26th  inst.  For  some  time  past  I  hsTe  been  reflecting  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  certain  modifications  of  our  school  system,  of  the  practicability  of  which  I 
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am  by  no  means  satisfied.  To  explain :  The  old  Militia  Laws  of  the  State  are  and 
have  ali^ays  been  (almost)  a  dead  letter — impracticable,  cambersome,  useless — and, 
therefore,  can  never  be  resuscitated.  Any  other  system  of  a  similar  nature  to  be 
effective  and  operative,  will  necessarily  be  expensive  beyond  any  sum  the  State  will 
probably  just  now  be  willing  to  appropriate  to  such  a  purpose ;  nevertheless  the 
military  interest  of  the  State,  as  an  educational  question,  should  not  be  neglected. 
The  vast  amount  of  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  war  acquired  in  the  late  contest  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  lost  with  this  generation,  but  should  in  some  way  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  next.  I  very  well  know  that  in  1861,  when  troops  were  organising  in 
Illinois,  there  was  not  one  man  out  of  each  five  hundred  who  even  knew  how  to 
form  a  company,  much  less  did  they  know  aught  of  the  manual  of  arms,  or  of  com- 
pany movements,  but  now  there  are  scores  of  men  in  every  neighborhood  who  are 
not  only  able  to  do  this,  but  are  qualified  to  organize  and  even  command  regimenta. 

How  best  can  this  knowiedge  be  preserved  tp  those  who  shall  come  after  na  ? 
Sundry  plans  have  occurred  to  me,  among  others,  this  :  that  it  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  education  of  the  male  pupil  at  all  our  common  schools,  high  schoola 
and  colleges.  If  the  system  of  graded  schools,  which  I  believe  is  regarded  as  an 
improvement  upon  the  old  plan,  shall  come  into  general  practice  in  the  State,  then 
each  county  could  sustain,  possibly,  one  high  school  in  which  regular  instruction 
could  be  given,  and  at  which,  indeed,  the  more  advanced  male  pupils,  (or  all  of 
them)  might  be  organized  into  a  military  company  and  provided  with  arms ;  and  not 
only  taught  these  minor  arts  of  war  but  trained  up  under  a  semi-military  subordina- 
tion and  discipline. 

If  this  should  be  deemed  impracticable,  and  I  should  trust  it  might  not  be,  why 
could  not  a  **  military  chair  "  be  added  to  our  colleges  everywhere  in  the  country  } 
We  regard,  justly,  too,  intelligence  as  the  great  safeguard  of  the  people  and  of  the 
nation.  Not  intelligence  upon  one  branch  of  knoTi ledge,  but  upon  all  branches.  Tet 
it  is  a  startling  fact  that  anterior  to  1861,  whilst  every  other  knowledge  might  be 
obtained  at  our  institutions  of  learning,  the  knowledge  or  how  to  preserve  the  Gov- 
ernment in  tim|  of  war  had  been  so  utterly  neglected  that  not  one  man  in  a  thousand 
knew  how  to  •*  shoulder  arms  !"  And  it  was,  I  believe,  taught  as  a  part  of  the  sys- 
tem of  education  at  no  schools  excepting  government  schools,  so  that  when  our 
armies  were  organizing  in  1861  and  1862,  the  first  eighteen  months  were  spent  in 
learning  what  could  have  been  taught  the  boy  at  school  much  cheaper,  but  whioh 
had  before  been  to  him  a  sealed  book.  I  therefore  propose  for  your  consideration 
this  questoin : 

**  Can  a  plan  of  military  education  be  engrafted  upon  our  present  system  of  com- 
mon schools,  or  adopted  by  our  high  schools  and  colleges,  so  as  to  be  practically  suc- 
cessful in  pre-terving  the  military  knowledge  now  possessed  by  the  country  ?*' 

I  address  this  to  you  because  of  your  long  connection  with  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  and  your  known  zeal  for  their  advancement,  and  with  the  hojM 
that  the  subject  involved  may  attract  the  attention  and  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  vari- 
ous gentlemen  of  the  **  Teachers'  Association." 

A  copy  of  this  letter  may  be  given  to  the  press  in  order  that  the  attention  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Association  may  be  earlier  culled  to  it.  In  the  meantime  or 
whenever  you  have  leisure  (and  it  is  your  pleasure)  I  shall  feel  gratified  to  be  fur- 
nished with  your  views  upon  the  matter  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest. 

With  assurance  of  hiffh  regard  and  respect,  I  hope  you  will  belicTe  me  truly  your 
friend. 

I.  N.  HAYNIE,  Atffutani  Genial. 
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Pana,  III.,  Dec.  19,  1866. 

General  I.  N.  Ilaynie,  Adjutant  GeneraVt  Office^  Spring/ieid,  III, : 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  date  of  your  letter,  addressed  to  me  at  JacksoxiTille,  I  was  on 
my  iray  to  the  Bloomington  Convention,  and  thence  toward  the  South.  On  the  cars 
this  morning,  my  eye  happened  to  fall  on  the  published  copy  in  the  Chicago  Journal 
of  December  19th.  As  I  shall  not  return  home  to  meet  the  original  lettlr  until  too 
late  for  a  reply,  in  season  for  the  purpose  you  intimate,  such  is  mj*^  own  connction 
of  the  vaHt  importance  of  your  suggestions  that  I  at  once  concluded  to  arrefft  mj 
joamey  and  business,  and  stop  over  in  this  town  till  the  next  train,  to  reply  withoat 
delay.  Whatever  apology  the  haste  of  my  letter  may  require  must  be  found,  in  part 
at  least,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  thus  written  in  the  bar-room  of  a  tavern,  after  finding 
every  private  room  in  this  town  pre-occupied  and  closed  against  me. 

The  wily  leaders  of  the  Southern  rebellion  well  understood  the  importance  of 
popular  military  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  to  the  defense  of  the  Republic.  Hence 
one  of  their  very  first  measures  of  revolution,  inaugurated,  and  but  too  suecetsfally 
accomplished,  years  ago,  by  them,  was  to  utterly  break  down  and  annihilate  the 
then  existing  military  spirit  of  the  North,  kept  alive  only  by  the  military  system 
bequeathed  to  us  by  Washington  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic.  Their  first  move 
was  to  appeal  to  the  **  stupidly  good  men  "  throughout  the  North,  through  the  pub- 
lic press,  against  the  attendant  evils  and  defects  of  that  system,  on  professedly  high 
moral  grounds,  not  to  secure  its  revision  and  reform,  but  its  utter  extermination. 
These  moral  appeals  to  the  moral  and  religious  classes  of  the  North  was  in  due  time 
followed  by  the  most  hedious  burlesque  of  all  military  reviews — commencing  at 
Washington,  the  National  Capital,  and  urged  on  in  all  the  large  cities  and  towns  of 
the  North — thus  making  all  military  reviews  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  even  of  the 
wicked  and  profane.  Meantime,  throughout  their  own  rebel  dominion  they  took 
good  care  to  sustain  and  strengthen,  by  additional  schools,  and  drills,  and  means, 
their  own  martial  spirit  in  the  South  ;  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  West  Point,  and 
other  schools  of  this  kind,  and  to  keep  them  wholly  under  their  political  influence 
and  control,  -^nd  when  at  last  they  had  control  of  the  arms  of  t^e  Government 
also,  they  very  naturally  supposed  that  the  North  was  totally  powerless  and  dis- 
armed ;  as  utterly  bereft  of  all  military  spirit,  as  she  was  of  ostensible  arms  and 
resources ;  and  such  indeed  was  the  appalling  fact,  as  every  reflecting  mind  saw,  but 
■aw  too  late.  Under  such  unequal  conditions,  well  might  the  South  laugh  at  the 
very  idea  of  the  North  attempting  to  fight  ;  for  what  had  she  to  fight  with,  appa- 
rently nothing.  Her  men,  her  spirit,  her  arms  had  apparently  all  t)een  clandestinely 
wrested  from  her  and  transferred  to  the  use  of  the  more  favored  South. 

Now  the  primal  question  in  your  letter  to  me  is  really  this  :  *»Shall  this  free  peo- 
ple ever  allow  themselves  to  be  befooled  in  the  same  manner  again  by  any  enemy, 
foreign  or  domestic  ?  or  shall  wo  follow  the  counsel  of  Washington  and  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  and  learn  that  in  peace  is  the  time— and  the  oniy  fit  time — 
to  prepare  for  war  ? "  But  if  so,  how  shall  this  be  done  ?  I  am  no  military  man  ;  I 
know  little  or  nothing  of  war,  and  my  opinions  on  those  subjects,  I  am  well  aware, 
are  of  very  little  value.  But  the  only  proper  way  that  I  can  think  of  for  a  nation 
of  freemen  to  reach  those  results  with  the  least  possible  danger,  and  the  greatest 
possible  advantage,  is  to  do  the  very  thing  you  suggest— do  in  short  as  they  do  with 
all  their  other  great  public  interests — make  them  an  inherent  part  of  your  great  sys- 
tem of  National  popular  education.  I  have  thought  so  for  years ;  further  reflection 
does  not  weaken  but  every  day  deepens  and  strengthens  my  conviction  that  in  the 
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principles  yon  suggest  you  are  fully  and  entirely,  and  if  I  may  so  say,  indisputably 
right.  To  say  that  a  nation  of  thirty  millions,  ipling  a  continent  bounded  only  by 
the  great  oceans,  upholding  and  pledged  before  Ood  and  man  to  defend  a  form  of 
civil  Government  adverse  in  its  fundamental  principles  to  every  other  great  power 
on  earth  ;  to  say  that  such  a  people  ought  not,  in  some  way,  to  be  a  military  people* 
is  simply  to  say  that  they  ought  to  be  a  set  of  confounded  fools.  Much  like  those 
goodiah  old  grannies  of  the  free  North,  who,  in  the  case  above  referred  to,  left  them- 
selves, their  presses  and  pulpits,  and  courts,  to  be  used  as  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
the  incipient  rebels  of  the  South,  for  crubhing  out  in  their  midst  that  little  of  martial 
spirit  among  them,  which  was,  in  fact,  their  only  hope  in  the  oncoming  struggle; 
which,  if  it  had  been  strengthened  and  fostered,  instead  of  being  extinguished,  I 
fully,  even  now,  believe  would  have  prevented  the  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  late  rebellion  ;  for  the  South  never  could  have  been  deceived  into  the  war  unless 
under  the  full  belief  that  we  were  totally  paralyzed  in  our  military  resources,  and 
therefore  could  not  resist  if  we  would.  True,  it  was  a  great  mistake,  a  great  blun- 
der on  both  sides  alike.  But  it  cost  us  at  least  half  a  million  of  men,  and  five 
thousand  millions  of  money.  Uavc  we  not  paid  enough  for  that  whistle  }  Ought 
wc  not  to  get  some  wisdom  out  of  this  sad  experience  ? 

In  my  judgment,  if  there  ever  was  a  people  standing  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of 
earth,  and  of  Heaven,  too,  who  need  to  promptly  obey  the  Great  Master's  ixijuno* 
tions  for  all  similar  cases,  that  **  he  who  had  not  a  sword  should  sell  his  coat  and 
buy  one" — that  people  is  our  people,  and  now  is  the  very  time  to  make  the  exchange; 
and  if  well,  and  wisely,  and  thoroughly  made,  and  made  at  once,  and  made  in  earn- 
est, it  will  do  far  more  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  sacrifice  of 
another  million  of  men  on  the  battlefield.  For  no  nation  on  the  earth  will  ever  daxe 
to  attack  us  in  an  unjust  cause,  unless  they  find  us,  as  the  South  did,  at  some  vital 
point  wholly  unprepared. 

Let  the  popular  schools  of  the  country  perpetually,  in  all  time  to  come,  throw  into 
the  bosom  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Republic,  say  three  millions  of  citizens  all  suffi- 
ciently well  instructed  in  the  principles  of  military  tactics  to  furnish  both  offioere 
and  men  of  all  ranks,  able  to  go  through  with  a  handsome  military  drill  in  one  week'e 
time,  and  ready  to  be  enlisted  and  thoroughly  armed  at  one  hour's  notice,  and 
insults,  and  taunts,  and  sneers  at  the  Kepublic,  as  well  as  wars  upon  it,  will  be  found 
far  more  scarce  in  the  world's  market,  and  the  price  of  them  far  higher  in  the  future 
than  in  the  past ;  and  the  good  manners  and  good  breeding  of  **  John  Bull  and  his 
friends  and  aUies  "  will  be  improved  at  the  same  time  that  his  pugnacity  is  repressed 
and  our  quiet  ensured. 

So  deeply  were  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  National  scheme  for  Industrial 
Universities  impressed  with  these  ideas,  that,  years  ago,  before  the  grant  of  Congress 
to  the  several  States  was  made,  they  took  good  care  to  have  such  a  clause  introduced 
into  their  bill  for  that  grant,  imperatively  demanding  as  a  **  tine  qua  non"  instruc- 
tion in  military  tactics  in  all  the  States,  in  all  those  Industrial  Universities  alike ;  and 
wherever  or  whenever,  in  all  coming  time,  any  State  either  omits  or  neglects  thisy 
from  that  moment  they  forfeit  thiir  share  of  the  National  endowment. 

The  great  object  we  had  in  view  in  this  provision,  was  that  these  Universities  in 
each  of  the  States  should  furnish  to  the  States,  in  times  of  peace,  a  strong  and  able 
corps  of  teachers,  to  diffuse  the  same  practice  and  the  same  spirit  through  all  the 
lower  schools  of  the  nation ;  and  in  time  of  war  a  corps  of  officers  to  drill  and  mar- 
shal them  at  once  for  the  battlefield.    Exactiy  your  idea,  as  you  peroeiTe,  organised 
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by  pnblio  law ;  fint,  by  CongresB,  and  then  by  acceptance  of  the  8tatei«  that  ia,  ao 
Ikr  as  it  can  now  be  done,  for  we  c^|not  at  once  introduce  the  syetem  into  all  our 
common  sohooU,  or  CTcn  our  higher  schools  nntU  we  ean  first  secure  a  eorpa  of 
teachers,  competent  to  teach  and  manage  the  system — which  our  present  teachers,  to 
a  great  extent,  cannot  do. 

To  make  assurance  doubly  sure  in  this  regard,  I  myself  moved  for  a  daoae  in  the 
bill  chartering  our  own  State  University,  as  presented  to  the  State  Legislature  last 
winter,  expressly  giving  to  the  trustees  discretionary  powers  over  the  dress,  drill, 
anns,  etc.,  of  the  pupils  in  our  State.  And  I  think  that  the  State  ought,  also,  to 
establish  at  once  a  professorship  of  military  science  and  tactics  in  the  Normal  Uni- 
Tersity,  and  that  every  graduate  of  that  school  should  be  compelled  to  know  enough 
about  the  matter  to  give  all  required  instruction  in  the  common  schools  ;  and  that 
no  American  citizen  ought  to  be  considered  as  more  than  half  educated  till  he  has  a 
good  elementary  knowledge  of  the  primal  principles,  both  of  the  arts  of  war  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  For,  as  American  citizens,  it  is  of  vsstly  more  importance  to  al 
our  sons  to  know  how  Grant  and  Sherman  and  Farragut,  and  their  comrades  made 
war,  than  it  is  to  know  how  the  Greek  Achilles,  or  the  Latin  Romulus,  or  the  Indian 
••  Red  Jacket  "  did  it,  and  it  can  be  learned  in  half  the  time. 

Nor  is  such  instruction  either  as  useless  or  impracticable,  as  the  ignorant  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  pedantic  on  the  other,  are  prone  to  imagine.  On  my  late  visit  to 
the  Eastern  cities  and  schools,  I  called  on  my  old  classmate  and  friend.  General 
RttsseU,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Gen.  Russell,  when  the  war  broke  out,  had  one  of 
the  most  thorough,  successful  and  popular  classical  high  schools  for  boys  in  that  &r- 
famed  city  of  colleges  and  schools. 

He  has  secured  in  the  city,  adjoining  his  school  room,  the  requisite  grounds,  arms, 
accoutrements,  etc.,  for  a  daily  military  drill ;  the  whole  school  is  organized  Into  a 
proper  military  corps.  It  is  a  camp,  on  service — that  is,  in  Bervice  over  books.  Each 
class  of  boys  choose  their  own  officers,  and  inspectors,  and  report  to  Headquarters 
every  possible  delinquency  of  their  comrades  that  comes  under  the  laws  of  the  camp 
or  school.  The  result  is,  the  boys  wholly  govern  themselves.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  schools  in  my  life  ;  I  have  had  something  to  do  with  them  ;  but  I  confess 
that  I  never  before  saw  a  school  so  quiet,  so  orderly,  so  gentlemanly  in  all  things, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  proficient  in  learning,  as  this  school  of  young  boys,  abso- 
lutely governing  themselves  in  all  thingn  by  rules  of  strict  military  order  and  subor- 
dination. It  was  delightful  to  see  them  take  so  much  comfort  Lnd  just  and  honor- 
able pride  in  th«iir  success.  Not  a  single  thing  about  the  premises  <an  you  find 
scratched  or  marked,  or  displaced,  or  disordered.  All  goes  on  like  clock  work,  and 
these  officer  boys  do  it  all  themselves.  They  will  not  allow  the  least  disorder, 
neither  in  the  commisssry  department,  nor  in  any  olbor — not  even  in  its  antipodes, 
(if  you  know  what  ana  where  that  is,  and  how  shamefully  it  is  defiled  and  marred 
in  all  boys'  schools).  Their  daily  drill  aUo  gives  them  a  handsome  carriage,  and  a 
part  of  their  needful  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
this  single  school  was  of  more  service  to  the  country  at  the  breaking  out  of  .the 
rebellion  than  any  dozen  schools  on  the  ordinary  plan  could  be.  They  furnished 
able  and  competent  drill  masters  for  all  the  country  round,  besides  a  strong  corpa  of 
able  and  efficient  officers  for  the  field  of  battle. 

Now  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  school  of  Gen.  Russell's  is,  in  no  proper 
■enae,  either  in  pretension  or  in  fact,  a  military  school ;  it  is  not  even  a  apecial  scien- 
tifio  school,  but  eimply  an  ordinary  classical  high  school,  established  for  the  azpitti 
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parpoM  of  fitting  young  boyt  for  our  cUuicil  eoUegM ;  and  iti  preient  militarj 
features  were  introduoeil  gradually  into  the  plan  as  an  incidental  means  of  exercise, 
recreation  and  goTemaent,  by  General  Russell,  whose  long  experience  and  great 
sagacity  in  managing  boys  of  that  age,  has  taught  him  that  this  is  ^the  easiest,  the 
most  agreeable,  and  by  far  the  most  available  means  at  hand ;  ^for  it  is|sBLF  &xou- 
LATiNO,  SELP  ADMiNisTBiiBD,  sud  works  like  clock  work. 

Let  any  one  who  doubts,  yisit  General  Bussell's  school,  or  write  him  for  his 
opinion  in  the  matter.  And  he  has  been  quite  familiar  with  all  other  Modem 
methoft  for  almost  forty  years.  Such  a  scheme  of  military  discipline  and  drill  as 
his  is,  would  not  simply  cost  the  State  nothing,  and  the  people  nothing  either  in 
time  or  money ;  but  in  all  our  schools  alike,  it  would  immensely  facilitate  discipline, 
order  and  decorum,  and  increase  progi^s  in  all  braiftbes  of  leamingiwhaterer. 

But  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir ;  I  always  become  quite  too  garrulous  when  j^I.rget 
upon  these  themes ;  but  the  arriyal  of  the  cars  will  shut  down  the  breaks  on  me.  if 
nothing  else  will.  All  I  really  wanted  to  say  when  I  began  was  simply  this :  That 
an  American  citizen  needs  to  learn  only  three  simple  things,  namely  :  when,  where 
and  how  to  work,  to  fight,  and  to  pray,  to  the  best  possible  adyantage.  .  When  ha 
knows  this,  he  is  well  educated.  He  is  fit  to  be  a  citisen  of  the  great  Republic ;  till 
then  he  is  uneducated  and  unfit  for  many,  if  not  for  all  its  most  important  uses ;  and 
your  plan  for  giving  him  the  needful  skill  in  combat,  with  the  utmost  safety  to  the 
Republic,  I  have  long  deemed  the  only  feasible  one,  and  one  which  should  be 
adoped  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  concert  proper  measures 
with  Mr.  Bateman  or  others  to  have  it  brought  distinctly  before  our  ponvention  of 
Teachers,  as  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  there,  personally,  to  urge  its  claims. 

Whatever  use  you  can  make  of  these  hasty  suggestions  in  the  cause,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so.    The  cars  have  arrived,  and  I  must  proceed  again  on  my  journey. 

Very  respectfvlly,  and  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  TURNER, 
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NoTiCB.— The  Directors  of  the  R.  I.  Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold  a  busi- 
ness meeting  at  the  office  of  the  School  Commissioner,  at  Xo.  25  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  on  Saturday,  June  2nd,  at  10  1-2  o'clock  A.  M.;  a  prompt  attendance 
UsoUcited,  THOS.  W.  BICKNELL, 

President  R.  I.  Institue  of  Instruction. 


The  meeting  of  the  National  Tbachebs'  Associatioit  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis, 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  commencing  on  the  16th  of  August.  Full  programmes  will 
be  published  in  due  time.  J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  President. 

The  National  Association  ov  School  SuPBBiNTBNDBXfra  will  meet  in  Indian- 
apolis on  the  13th  of  August  next.  Superintendents  throughout  Indiana  will  please 
take  note  of  the  above,  and  make  their  arrangements  accordingly.  A  programme  of 
•zeroises  will  be  published  in  due  time. 
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Importance  and  Ixflubncb  of  Prizes  and  Merit  Cards  in  Schools.— 
Another  feature  in  the  present  sybtem  and  one  which  had  commanded  m  great  deal 
of  intereat,  destined  as  it  was  to  exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  future  prosperity  of  the  youth  of  Canada,  was  the  system  of  presenting 
prizes  to  the  meritorious  pupils.  He  attached  great  importance  to  the  distribntiim 
of  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of  pupils.  These  prizes  he  was  in  faror  of  giTingt 
not  only  for  learning,  but  for  punctuality,  diligence,  general  good  condnct  and  suc- 
cess in  recitation.  All  might  not  be  able  to  learn  with  the  same  degree  of  speed, 
but  every  pupil  could  be  punctual,  diligent,  and  of  good  conduct.  ObjectiAs  had 
been  made  to  this  practice  as  formerly  carried  out,  and  it  had  been  fairly  objected 
that  where  the  prize  had  been  presented  by  the  teachers  the  latter  might  be  actuated 
by  motives  of  partiality.  But  this  objection  ^d  arisen  from  an  improper  mode  of 
proceeding.  Teachers  ought  not  to  be  the  examiners  of  their  own  pupils,  for 
(although  it  was  not  beliered  that  many  of  them  would  do  so)  yet  they  might  easily 
so  frame  questions  as  to  be  satisfactorily  answered  by  some  and  not  by  others  who 
were  perhaps  equally  well  informed.  But  the  system  as  lately  introduced  by  the 
Educatiomtl  Department,  and  now  generally  carried  out  had  been  most  succetsfulr 
and  the  reason  why  it  had  been  so  was  that,  not  only  were  prizes  awarded  to  those 
who  answered  the  questions  at  the  examinations  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner, 
but  also  for  general  good  conduct,  punctuality  in  attendance,  diligence,  and  per- 
fect recitation,  and  this  encouragement  was  given  to  every  pupil  without  making  one 
pupil  the  rival  of  another  alike.  Under  the  Departmental  System  every  pupil  would 
obtain  a  prize  according  to  his  own  merit  and  not  in  consequence  of  his  having 
obtained  a  triumph  over  his  less  unfortunate  fellow  pupil.  This  spirit  of  emulation 
formed  part  of  the  social  life  of  our  people  urging  them  to  that  industry  and  activity 
which  constituted  the  greatness  and  grandeur  of  our  nation.  The  competition  for 
prizeb  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  the  most  noble  and  generous  character,  not  to  feelings 
of  a  selfish  kind  in  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  We  might  imagine  the  feelings  which 
filled  the  heart  of  a  pupil  when  he  attained  a  merit  c&rd.  He  would  think  of  the 
pleasure  with  which  the  announcement  of  his  success  would  be  received  at  home, 
and  we  might  easily  see  how  highly  noble  and  generous  feelings  might  thus  be  cre- 
ated in  the  minds  of  parents  and  child  alike.  Since  the  inauguration  of  the  prize 
system  211,655  volumes  had  been  sent  out  for  prizes.  Every  one  of  these  volumes, 
containing  as  they  did  a  variety  of  instructive  matter,  were  valued  and  read  not  only 
by  the  pupil  but  by  the  whole  family  circle,  and  thus  become  the  means  of  spreading 
abroad  useful  information  and  instruction  throughout  the  whole  community.  The 
desire  to  excel  is  a  noble  quality  implanted  in  our  nature,  for  the  best  and  wisest 
end.  Every  man  wishes  to  rise  not  only  for  his  own  individual  good,  but  for  that 
of  his  country.  A  large  amount  of  money  had  been  generally  provided  for  the  pro* 
curing  of  prizes.  Several  gentlemen  in  the  different  localities  had  contributed 
towards  it.  One  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Hon.  Bills  Flint,  who 
represented  a  county  which  contained  no  less  than  twenty-three  townships,  had 
contributed  $10  for  each  township  for  this  purpose,  on  condition  that  each  Township 
Council  should  contribute  as  much  more.  $20  had  been  added  to  this  sum  by  ths 
Educational  Department,  so  that  $40  was  expended  annually  in  each  of  these  re^ect- 
ive  townships  for  the  purchase  of  prizes.  Thus  when  a  competitive  examination  of 
those  various  schools  takes  place  a  spirit  of  emulation  is  created  not  only  among  the 
pupils  but  among  the  teachers  also ;  all  naturally  anxious  that  the  school  with  which 
they  are  connected  should  be  the  best.  Wherever  the  new  merit  card  system  of  giv* 
ing  prizes  had  been  introduced  great  and  good  results  had  ensued. — Vr,  Jj^iiw, 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Upper  Canada, 
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W^  have  received  from  Hon.  "W.  R.  Whito  his  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  carefully  prepared,  presenting  a  very  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory view  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  that  State — the  typography  is  un- 
exceptionable. There  remains  a  little  of  the  old  barbarian  darkness  lingering  over 
this  now  State,  but  the  light  of  free  schools  will  soon  remove  it.  The  Superintend- 
ant  remarks  :  **  A  small  portion  of  the  population  oppose  the  system /rom  motim  of 
eastf.  They  frown  upon  the  system,  as  o^  plebian  tendency.  They  have  a  fear  of 
the  institution  as  ()eing  fatal  to  their  pretentions.  Thitfear  is  reasonable — and  the 
sooner  it  is  realized  the  better.*'  Read  what  Mr.  Whito  speaks  to  RJtode  Island^  as  well 
as  to  his  own  Stat^,  about  Nohmal  Schools  : 

"  The  groat  object  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  arduous  duties  of 
their  vocation.  During  the  growth  and  development  of  the  educational  systems  in 
Europe  and  America«  these  Institutions  came  into  existence.  They  meet  a  want 
which  was  long  felt.  The  powerful  influence  which  they  exert  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  education!  puts  them  among  the  first  school  agencies  that  ought  to  be  in 
operation.  In  our  own  State  this  fact  is  very  patent.  A  Normal  School  would  command 
a  large  patronage  '^at  the  present  time.  The  only  attempt  to  afford  the  benefits  of 
such  an  enterprise  has  been  made  in  Marion,  where  the  want  of  a  building  only  is 
necessary  to  a  complete  success.  I  wiU  offer  some  advantages  among  the  many  which 
these  schools  confer  : 

"  1st.  The  development  of  our  own  intellectual  resources.  The  necessity  of  im- 
j)orting  teachers  will  be  removed.  That  a  special  talent  for  this  profession  exist 
amongst  us  has  already  been  evolved  by  means  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State. 

"  2nd.    They  will  supply  the  greatly  increasing  demand  for  good  teachers. 

"  3rd.  They  will  diminish  the  cost  of  tuition  by  protecting  against  loss  by  inex- 
perienced and  unworthy  teachers. 

"  4th.  They  will  establish  a  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  so  that  pupils, 
by  a  change  of  teacher,  wiU  not  be  embarrassed  by  a  change  in  the  general  mode  of 
instruction. 

"  5th.  The  student  in  these  Normal  Schools,  by  keeping  ever  in  view  the  profession 
in  which  he  proposes  to  enter,  is  rendered  more  thorough  in  his  attainments.  The 
consideration  that  he  is  to  reproduce  the  lessons  there  learned  will  secure  greater 
concentration  of  mind,  and  a  keener  zest  in  obtaining  knowledge. 

^  6th.  These  schools  are  the  laboratories  where  theory  is  passed  through  crucible 
of  experiment,  and  that  which  is  new  is  received  only  after  it  is  demonstrated  to  be 
true.  Many  minor  atlvantages  manifest  themselves  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  they 
g^vo  to  the  whole  machinery  of  education,  and  the  inevitable  success  they  impart  to 
the  teacher. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education  I  do  most  earnestly,  yet  respectfully,  ask  of 
the  liCgislature  a  liberal  appropriation  by  which  our  new  State  may  place  herself  be- 
side her  sister  States,  in  the  crusade  against  ignorance.  The  economists  of  time, 
labor  and  money  who  erected  those  monuments  of  their  foresight  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  other  States  have  set  an  example  for  us.  The  Normal 
schools  to-day  are  equalled  in  their  practical  utility  only  by  their  architectural  taste 
and  beauty.  Four  institutions  of  this  kind  are  needed  in  our  State.  Wheeling  and 
Charleston  present  points  very  desirable  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools,  in 
connection  with  a  high  school  department.  The  other  localities  might  be  selected 
with  reference  to  contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  establishment  of  an  Agrfcultural 
College,  and  fixing  the  nte  of  the  State  capital." 
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Thb  Aurora  Borbalis  of  February  20th,  1866. — ^Those  who  witnessed  the 
grand  auroral  display  of  the  20th  inst.*  and  especially  those  who  hare  kept  a  leeord 
of  similar  exhibitions,  may  have  remarked  the  frequency  with  which  the  phsBom- 
enon  has  occurred  about  the  same  epoch,  viz.,  from  February  15th  to  February  23rd. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  that  have  occurred  at  this  period  during  the  last  century 
are  the  following;  1.  1773,  February  17th;  2.  1784,  February  23rd;  3.  1794,  Feb- 
ruary 15th;  4.  1838,  February  2l8t ;  5.  1848,  February  20th;  6.  1861,  February 
18th;  7.  1852.  February  18th  ;  8.   1866,  February  20th. 

Besides  the  February  epoch  any  extended  list  of  auroras  will  i^^dicate  two  or  three 
others,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  November  13th-18th.  (See  Olm- 
sted's Paper  in  the  Smithsonian  Contributions,  vol.  viii.)  Fifty-three  brilliant  aur- 
oras have  been  observed  since  1770.  Of  these,  an  accidental  distribution  would 
assign  but  one  to  the  interval  between  the  13th  and  18th  of  November;  whereas  eight 
of  the  number  have  actually  occurred  at  that  epoch.  Are  such  coincidences  acci- 
dental, or  do  they  warrant  the  conjecture  that,  as  in  the  case  of  shooting  stars,  there 
are  particular  periods  at  which  the  grand  display  of  the  phenomenon  most  frequently 
occur  ? — Iowa  School  Journal, 


Pbestdbnt  Nott  has  been  justly  styled  the  •«  father  of  Presidents."  Having  grad- 
uated more  men  who  have  successfully  stood  at  the  head  of  American  Colleges  thsn 
any  other  college  President  in  this  country.  At  one  time  no  less  than  five  Presidents 
of  prominent  American  Colleges,  were  graduates  of  Union  College  and  received  their 
collegiate  honors  at  the  hands  of  this  venerable  educator.  Dr.  Nott  has  graduated 
about  four  thousand  students,  many  of  whom  have  held  high  positions  in  church 
and  state,  and  not  a  few,  having  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  have  passed  away,  their 
venerable  educator  surviving  them.  What  has  been  said  of  Wasuixotox  can  be 
said  of  Eliphalbt  Nott.  The  world  has  produced  but  few  such  men,  and  America 
but  07ie  such  man. 


Mr.  J.  L.  PiciLARD,  of  Chicago,  delivered  a  very  instructive  and  interesting 
address,  in  which  he  made  the  following  points  :  1st.  Never  attempt  to  teach  what 
you  do  not  understand.  2d.  Never  tell  a  child  what  you  cao  make  it  tell  you.  Sd. 
Never  give  a  piece  of  information  without  asking  for  it  again.  4th.  Never  use  a 
hard  word  when  an  easy  one  will  do  as  well.  5th.  Never  give  a  lesson  without  a 
clear  view  of  its  need.  6th.  Never  give  an  unnecessary  command,  nor  one  that 
cannot  be  enforced.  7th.  Never  permit  a  child  to  remain  without  something  to  do 
or  a  motive  for  doing  it. 


Temperance  Platform,  as  set  forth  by  the  Indiana  State  Central  Temperance 
Committee  :  '*  No  licence  to  sell  intoxicating  diinks  as  a  beveiage,  except  upon  the 
petition  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  ward  or  township  where  such  liqaor 
is  to  be  sold."  Every  teacher  should  be  a  teacher  of  temperance,  both  by  precept 
and  example,  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  divine  injunction^  **  Live  soberly,  right- 
eously, ^d  godly." 
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Home  Production. — According  to  the  oensos  of  1860,  Illinoli  produeed  only  six 
bales  of  cotton,  or  from  2,500  to  3,000  pound*.  Three  yean  later  there  were  shipped 
at  her  railroad  sutions  100,000  pounds,  the  next  year  400,000,  and  last  year 
1,600,000.  The  total  yield,  howeTer,  for  1865,  is  estimated  at  5,000,000  pounds  or 
10,000  bales — twice  as  much  as  was  exported  annually  from  the  whole  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  twice  as  much  as  grown  by  Kentucky,  and  nearly  at 
much  as  by  Virginia,  in  1860.  The  laborers  engaged  in  oultiyating  this  sUple  are 
mostly  negroes,  familiar  with  the  process.  The  cotton  itself  is  said  to  equal  that  of 
Tennessee  in  quality. 
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Field,  Gunboat,  Hospital  and  Prison.    By  Mrs.  P.  A.  Hanaford:    C.  M.  Dinsmoor 

&  Co. ,  Boston. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  its  greatest  fault.  "Heroic  Incidents  of  the  Bebellion," 
would  have  been  less  ambitious  and  loud  sounding.  A  marvelous  vision,  extending 
from  the  gloomy  and  uncertain  April  day  of  1861  to  the  joyful  and  victorious  events 
of  186d,  passed  before  us  as  wo  read  the  titlo,  and  we  wonder  what  so  few  iMiges  'can 
toll  of  such  a  mighty  struggle.  A  history  this  book  does  not  profess  to  be.  What 
then  ?  A  string  of  pearls.  A  notice  of  some  splendid  examples  of  telf-sacrifioe,  noble  . 
daring  and  heroic  deaths.  The  writer  loves  heroes  and  has  made  a  little  compend  of 
the  various  ways  in  which  manhood  and  womanhood  has  achieved  immortal  fiune  in. 
such  a  fitting  time.  With  such  gems  as  these  the  future  historians  and  novelists  may 
adorn  their  pages.  Wo  have  read  the  book  as  we  would  examine  the  beautiful  dis- 
play of  the  jeweller's  show  case,  with  admiration  at  the  profusion  of  the  display. 
The  authoress  evidently  belongs  to  the  noble  **  Bay  State.'*  She  does  not  say  so, 
but  the  book  docs. 

The  Massachusetts  boys  figure  largely,  and  they  deserve  to.  What  Massachusetta 
man  or  woman  has  not  his  or  her  eyes  filled  by  the  sight  of  Massachusetts  heroes. 
Wo  pardon  the  partiality  and  in  our  own  admiration  of  the  brilliant  services  of  that 
noble  State,  worship,  too.  Wo  hope  the  book  will  serve  to  keep  alive  in  the  memories 
of  its  readers  some  of  the  choice  examples  of  American  bravery  and  patnotism.  It 
is  a  good  book  of  the  kind  and  we  wish  it  welL 


SiMPLicriY  AND  Fascination.    By  Anne  Beal.    Loring,  Publisher,  Boston. 

This  is  a  story  of  English  life,  and  gives,  in  an  interesting  style,  the  struggles  and 
trials  of  a  family  of  orphans  in  early  life.  The  eldest  sister,  Jessie,  is  one  in  all  re* 
spects,  worthy  of  imitation  ;  full  of  sweet  simplicity,  earnest  frankness,  good  sense, 
and  deepest  trust  and  faith  in  Gk>d.  Pynsent  is  a  model  brother,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  a  christian  man.  Uncle  Timothy  is  a  refreshing  character,  holding  aa 
abiding  faith  in  Gk>d  and  man  with  a  desire  ever  to  do  good.  There  are  many  other 
characters  that  the  reader  will  follow  with  interest    The  book  is  one  of  the  best  whioh 

Loring  has  issued, 
i 
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SNOw-Bovin>.  A  Winter  Idyl.  By  Jolm  G.  Whitticr.  Ticknor  k  Fields,  Boston. 
In  this  new  poem,  tlie  author  has  given  a  perfect  picture  of  winter  country  life  in 
the  olden  time.  No  one  who  has  not  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  amid  such  a 
scene,  could  have  drawn  the  picture  with  such  cxactncsfr ;  and  none  whose  youthful 
days  were  not  spent  in  the  country  can  fully  appreciate  the  poem.    Take  these  Unas  : 

'*  Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  ehorei. — 
Brought  in  the  wood  firom  out  of  doon, 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  moirs 
Baked  down  the  heard 's-grass  for  the  cows  } 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn  ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn. 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows." 

**  Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 
The  wind  that  round  tlie  gables  roared, 
With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock. 
Which  made  our  Tery  bedsteads  rock. 
We  heard  the  loosened  clapboards  tost, 
The  board-nails  snapping  in  the  frost, 
And  on  us,  through  the  unplastered  wall. 
Felt  the  light  sifted  snow  flakes  fall. 

If  the  city  "  Fashionables'*  would  hurry  off  into  some  secluded  town  in  the  coun- 
try just  before  a  heavy  snow  storm,  and  witness  a  genuine  winter  carnival  of  the 
elements  as  was  seen  by  our  Grandfathers,  the  memory  of  it  might  be  more  pleasing 
than  that  brought  back  from  a  Summer  tour  to  fashionable  resorts. 


Cora  McQvAltRiE^s  Seqihel.     By  Alexander  Smith. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  pleasure  and  profit.  The  name  of  the  principal 
character  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page.  The  rich,  proud,  sharp  witted,  and  keen 
tongued  Miss  IJate  McQuarrie,  the  **  ancient  maiden  lady,'*  forms  the  background  of 
this  word  painting.  The  interesting  features  of  the  Hagart  family  and  Miss  Cora 
and  Maggie,  whose  matrimonial  allegiances,  in  due  season  after  the  usual  trials,  are 
properly  effected  from  the  foreground.  There  is  an  unity  of  purpose  in  the  plot,  but 
each  character  docs  not  sa}'  and  do  enough  to  give  us  a  g^eat  insight  into  the  work- 
ings of  human  nature.  "  All  is  well  that  ends  well."  This  book  is  therefore  wdl, 
for  the  curtain  drops  upon  the  parties  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  There 
are  many  passages  of  beauty  and  eloquence,  and  the  interest  awakened  on  its  first 
pages  lead  us  on,  increasing  to  the  last.     So  will  it  be  for  you,  kind  reader. 


Many  been  enyayed,  and  many  Jhwert  coiitributiny  their  siceets,  to  funiith  the  honey  for 
m^9  hive.  In  the  preparation  of  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionaiy, 
in  addition  to  the  collection  of  works  of  referoncCf  directly  owned  and  used  by  the 
editors,  the  following  public  libraries  were  accessible  to  all  or  to  different  members  of 
the  editorial  corps,  and  consulted  by  them  as  occasion  required  :  Library  of  Tile 
College  ;  Astor  Library,  New  York  ;  Boston  Atheneum  ;  Boston  City  Library  ; 
Library  of  EEarvard  University  ;  Atheneum  and  Connecticut  Historical  Library  at 
Hartford,  and  others.  Some  fifty  to  seventy-five  different  individuals  were  actively 
employed  upon,  or  directly  contributed  to,  the  literary  preparation  of  the  work,  thixty 
or  forty  of  them  at  directly  and  regularly  compensated  labor. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

rOB  INSTRUCTION  IN 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Etc. 

THIS  COLLEGE  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  INTERN ATIOlfAJ. 

COLLEGES   extending  from  tke  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.     Upder  the  General  Management  of 

H.   B.  Bryant  &   H.  I>.  Stratton, 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Associste  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  fortj-iiz 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  employing 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 

attendance  of  several  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  STATES  A,  THE  BRITISH  PROYINCESy 

Affording  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTINO- 
ROOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjects,  prepared  expresshr 
foi^  these  Institutions,  and  recognized  everywhere  as  standard  works.  THE  ONLY  CON« 
NECT^D  SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpose, 
and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  comprising  the 
"Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprie- 
tors, etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Hechanie, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man. 

Resdy  means  of  honorsble  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


®fie  Spencerian  Sgstem  of  ^Penmansfjip  taugfit  in  its  $urlt2* 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY,  containing  full  particulars,  sent  free  to  any  addretC 

S.  GRANT,  Besident  Principal. 


THESE  BLACKBOARDS  ARE  MADE  OF  WOOD, 


Cnt'.ri  with 

MUNCER'S 

Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 

AND  SECURED  I?r  A  FRAME  UKE  A  SCHOOL  SLATE; 

Thus  being  left  free  to  expand  and  contract.      They  are  in  all  respecti 

equal  to  slabs  of  slate,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  color  and 

tineness  of  the  surface.  We  have  on  hand  various  styles, 

suitable  for  Nursery,  School,  and  all  other  uses  to 

which  a  Blackboard  may  be  applied. 

For  appucatiox  to  walls,  and  rexotatxxg  old  blackboards,  this  Slating  ii  to* 
weU  known  to  need  comment.  It  hai  stood  the  test  of  ten  tears*  constant  tvi,  aad. 
during  the  last  year,  in  Ne*  England  alone,  has  been  applied  to  over  S^rent^-fite  Tkomtmti 
Square  Feet  of  surface,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  give  entire  satasfaetioB. 
We  have  several  men  constantiv  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  to  old  nad  d*v  Black- 
boards, and  every  foot  of  surface  is  warranted. 

Price  of  Coating  Surfaces,  10  Cents  per  Square  Foot 
TESTIMiOJVIALS. 

I  have  several  blackboards  in  my  school,  coated  with  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating.  tOBt 
of  which  have  been  in  use  more  than  five  years.  They  are  better  to-daj  than  wrcr  tkt 
slating  was  first  applied.  It  deserves  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  of  it,  without  quali- 
fication or  abatement. 

J.  B.  Patsox,  Principal  WiiUamt  SeAool,  CkHma,  Mmu. 

I  have  used  one  of  your  Slated  Blackboards  nesrly  ten  years.  The  surface,  though  a. 
eellmt  at  first,  seemed  to  improve  all  that  time.  I  have  used  two  other  boards  ibr  aefcral 
years,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  when  property  made,  they  will  last  a  liftUimm, 

E.  BtiRBiNi.  Am  fisfcm  CL 


Munger^s  Eureka  Liquid  Slating 

TESTIMONIALS.— Continued. 


#  South  Bostok,  May  3.  1865. 

:a  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  Sep 


We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
1864,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  OooDWiN  CLAaK,  Matter  Bigelow  Grammar  School, 

Boston*  May  1,  1865. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liouid  Slating  will  always  give  satisfaction,  when 
properly  appliea,  John  D.  Philbrick,  Supt.  Public  Schoolt,  Boaion, 

My  Blackboards  are  excellent.  You  can  put  me  down  in  favor  of  the  universal  use  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

D.  W.  Jones,  Principal  Cumin*  School,  Roabury. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Blackboards  made  from  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  are  superior  to 

•Tery  other  material,  iolid  tlate  not  accepted.      It  is  a  wonder  that  so  smooth  a  surface 

should  never  become  glazed,  so  as  to  refuse  to  receive  the  chalk.  Their  gieatest  excellence, 

however,  is  the  distinctness  with  which  the  lines  may  he  seen  from  any  part  of  the  room. 

F.  B.  Snow,  Principal  Bridgam  School,  Providence,  R,  7. 

I  know  of  no  inducement  that  would  influence  me  to  remove  the  Slating  from  our  black- 
boards and  return  to  the  former  painted  surface.  It  posse&ses  all  the  esKcntial  properties 
of  the  best  Blackboard  surface  so  much  desired,  but  never  before  obtained,  viz.  *  noise- 
elssnsss,  durability,  smoothness  of  surface,  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  so  that 
marks  can  be  easily  seen  at  an  angle  of  vision,  and  especially  the  facility  with  which  the 
chalk-marks  may  be  erased. 

E.  B.  Jennings,  Prin.  Bartlett  High'School,  New  London,  Ct. 

Our  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Munger*s  Eureka  Slatintr.  in  Febviiary  last,  arc 
really  excellent.  We  have  never  seen  better  boards  than  these.  The  surface  is  fine,  soft, 
and  smooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  black,  with  no  reflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 
angle.  Tour  assurance  that,  after  a  few  weeks'  use,  they  would  erase  with  perflect  ease,  is 
fally  verified. 

Mo  WRY  &  GoFF,  English  and  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  R,  7. 

We  have  also  on  file  Testimonials  from  the  following  persons  who  have  used  our  Slating, 
and  to  whom  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer. 

J.  T.  Edwards,  Principal  East  Greenwich  i    J.  D.  Wheeler.  2d,  Prin.  Dist.  No.  1, 

Seminary,  R.  I.  I       Willimantic,  Ct. 

A.  G.  BoYDEN,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,    !    A.  P.  Gaoe,  Principal  Bunker  Hill  School, 


Bridgewater. 

O.  S.  KNAPP,  Superintend^  Public  Schools, 
Somerville. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Prin.  Arnold  Gram- 
roar  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Prof.  S.  S.  Green,  Brown  University,  R.  I. 

Timothy  Sullivan,  Prin.  Lyme  Street 
Catholic  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Charlestown. 
G.  A.  Southworth,  Maiden  Centre. 
S.  C.  Stone,  Newton  contre. 
Henry  L.  Chase,  South  Maiden. 
Caleb  Emery,  Prin.  Charlestown  H.  Sch. 
P.  E.  Tillinohast,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Calyin  B.  McLane,  Prin.  High  School, 

Bridgeport. 


D.  B.  Hubbard,  Master  Mather  School,  J  A.  B.  Maooun,  P.  Harvard  Oram.  School 

Dorchester.  |  Cambridge. 

M.  G.  Daniel,  Master  Everett  School,  Dor-  I  Caleb  Richardson,  Prin.  North  Chelsea 

Chester.  j  Grammar  School. 

Samuel  Austin,  Prin.  Union  Hall  School,  !  J.  M.  Whiton,  Prin.  Hopins  Oram.  School, 

Providence,  R.  I.  New  Haven,  Ct. 

H.  H.    Babcock,   Master  High    School,  !  Prof.  W.  A.  Norton,  Yale  College  New 

Somerville.  Haven. 


O.    T.    Littlefield,    Master    Franklin 

School,  Somerville. 
Isaac  F.  Cady,  Warren  High  School,  R.  I. 
L.  P.  Frost,  Prin.  High  School,  Waltham. 
Wm.  Soule,  Com..  Jewett  City,  Ct, 
J.  S.  Lathrop,  Prin.  Union  Street  School, 

New  London,  Ct. 


A.  J.  Nutter,  Prin.  Mount  Vernon  School, 
West  Roxbury. 

H.  T.  Cummings,  Portland,  Me. 

Eldridob  Smith,  Prin.  High  School,  Dor- 
chester. 

N.  W.  DeMunn,  Prin.  Benefit  Street  Or. 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A  sample  will  be  applied  to  any  Board,  free  of  cost,  by 
AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPANY,  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

27  CORlfHILL,  BOSTON. 

(May  &  July,) 


SIXXISX2P7XII  TIS^OTJ&J^NJy  ILEAJiyY 

BY  JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

With  new  Portrait  and  two  Illustrations.    1  toI.   16mo.     91,25. 


This  new  volume,  from  our  favorite  New-England  poet,  has  been  greeted  with  enthv- 
liasm  both  bjr  the  public  and  the  Press.  Its  truth  to  Nature,  itu  rare  simpUeltj,  its  sweet- 
ness of  tone,  and  its  high  poetical  beauty,  are  recognized  ana  admired  bf  all. 

**  This  noem  is  founded  on  the  recollections  of  a  Massachusetts  Winter  in  the  freahnc« 
of  his  boyhood.  The  plain  old  homestead,  the  driving  snow-storm,  the  cattle  in  the  bars, 
the  fowls  on  the  foost,  the  genial  circle  before  the  cosy  fireside,  are  all  revived  to  the  im- 
agination in  faithful  pictures.  .  .  ,  It  forms  a  gem  of  price  among  Ncw-Enpland  pas- 
torals.**—xV.  1".  Tribune. 

**  Not  only  one  of  the  finest  productions  of  Mr.  Whittier,  but  one  of  the  most  adminblt 
things  in  the  language." — Chicago  Tribune. 

**  It  is  a  thoroughly  home  poem,  and  in  thousands  of  hornet  it  will  surelv  find  its  place, 
for  it  is  at  once  an  accurate  description  and  beautiful  idealization  of  a*  New- England 
household.*' — BostonTrantcript. 

**  A  perfect  rural  gem.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the  genuine  poetry  that  exists  in  the  sim- 
plest country  life,  even  at  that  season  when  the  country  is  supposed  to  have  lost  its  eharm.** 
— Springfiela  RepubHcan. 


Cisolegical  Sketches. 

BY   L.   AGASSIZ. 

With  Fine  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations.    One  vol.     I6mo.    |^2»26. 

c  o  N"  X  B3  i^:t  s  . 
America  the  Old  World. 
The  Silurian  Beach. 

The  Fern  Forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period. 
Mountains  and  their  Origin. 
The  growth  of  Continents. 
The  Geological  Middle  Age. 
The  Tertiary  Age,  and  its  Characteristic  Animals. 
The  Formation  of  Glaciers. 
Internal  Structure  and  Progression  of  Glaciers. 
External  Appearance  of  Glaciers. 

The  three  concluding  chapters  on  Glaciers  are  introduced  with  special  reference  to  their 
geological  significance,  and  they  naturally  lead  to  a  discussion  of  all  the  faeU  connected 
with  the  ice  period :  the  erratic  boulders,  the  drift,  the  formation  of  river  systems,  andeot 
lake  and  river  terraces,— all  the  phenomena,  in  short,  resulting  from  the  former  prescnoe 
of  such  immense  masses  of  ice  and  their  subsequent  disappearance,  which  present  quite 
a  different  aspect  here  from  what  they  do  in  the  Old  World,  owing  to  the  extensive  iamd 
surfaces  on  this  continent. 

This  volume  discusses,  in  a  popular  and  attractive  manner,  yet  with  thoroagh  scientific 
accuracy,  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  Geology. 


Either  of  these  books  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

It  TIOKNOB  ft  FIELDS,  Fnblishexs,  Boston. 


POFULAJL  BOOKS,  BQitiO^le  for  SCHOOL  TtTBRARfES,  pablished 

by  IiISS  ft  SHBPABD,  149  Washioffton  Streel,  Boitoiu 

SOPHIE  MAY'S  POPULAR  SERIES. 
LITTLE  PRUDY  STORIES.      Now  Complete.      Six  volumes, 

24mo,  handsomely  illustrated,  in  neat  box.     Per  vol.,  75  cts.     ComprUing  Little 
Prudy  ;   Little  Prudy's  Sister  Suiie :   Little  Prudy*!  Captain  Horace  ;  Little  Prudy's 
"    Irace ;  Little  Prudy's  Story- Book ;  Little  Prudy^s  Dotty  Dimple. 


Cousin  Grace ; 


THE  YOUNG  AMERICAN'S  LIBRARY  OF  FAMOUS  GEN- 

ERALS.  A  useful  and  attractive  series  of  books  for  Boys.  6  vols.,  handsomely  il- 
lustrated in  a  neat  box.  Price  per  vol.,  $1.25  Comprising  Life  of  Gen.  Washing- 
ton ;  Life  of  Gen.  Taylor  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Jackson  ;  Life  of  Gen.  Lafayette  ;  Life  of 
Gen.  Marion  ;  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

THE    YOUNG    AMERICAN'S    LIBRARY    OF   EMINENT 

STATESMEN.  Uniform  ivith  the  Young  American's  Library  of  Famous  Generals. 
Comprising  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  ;  Life  of  Daniel  Webster ;  The  Yankee  Tea 
Party  ;  Lire  of  William  Penn  ;  Life  of  Henry  Clay  ;  Old  Bell  of  Independence.  Six 
volumes,  handsomely  illustrated,  in  neat  box.    Price  per  vol.,  $1  25.  « 


MRS.  MADELINE  LESLIE'S  WORKS.— New  Series  of  Juyenilbs. 
MINNIE  AND  HER  PETS.     Elegantly  illustrated  from  designs 

by  Hyde.  6  vols.,  small  4to.,  bound  in  high -colored  cloths,  and  put  up  in  neat  box. 
Price  per  vol.,  75.  Comprising  1.  Minnie's  Pet  Parrot ;  2.  Minnie's  Pet  Cat;  3. 
Minnie's  Pet  Dog  ;  4.  Minnie's  Pet  Pony  ;  5.  Minnie's  Pet  Lamb  ;  6.  Minnie's  Pet 
Monkev. 

MRS.  LESLIE'S  LITTLE  AGNES'  LIBRARY  FOR  GIRLS. 

4  vols.  In  neat  box.  Each  volume  elegantl}r  illustrated,  and  entirelv  distinct  from 
the  rest.  Price  per  vol.  $1,50.  Comprising  Little  Agnes  ;  Trying  to  be  useful ;  I'll 
Try ;   Art  and  Artlessness. 

MRS.  LESLIE'S  PLAY  AND  STUDY  SERIES  FOR  BOYS. 

4  vols.,  illustrated.     (Uniform  with  little  Agnes' Library  for  Girls.)    Neat  box.  Price 
per  vol,  $1.50.    Comprising  The  Motherless  Children ;  Play  and  Study ;  Howard  and 
his  Teacher  ;  Jack,  the  Chimney  Sweeper. 
These  two  popular  series  are  issued  in  entirely  new  style,  bound  in  rich,  fancy  cloths, 
and  put  up  in  a  neat  box. 


ELEGANT  JUVENILES. 

VACATION  STORY    BOOKS   FOR  BOYS   AND    GIRLS. 

Finely  illustrated  from  designs  by  Hoppin  and  others.  6  vols.,  square  16mo.  In  neat 
box.  Price  per  vol.  80  cts.  Comprising  Worth  not  Wealth  ;  Country  life  ;  The 
Charm  ;  Karl  Keigler  ;  Walter  Seyton  ;  Holidays  at  Chestnut  Hill. 

ROSY  DIAMOND  STORY  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS.    A  compan- 

ion  set  to  Vacation  Story-Books.  Finely  illustrated  from  designs  by  Billings  and 
others.  6  vols*,  bound  in  high-colored  cloths.  In  neat  box.  Price  per  vol.  80  cents. 
Comprising  The  Great  Rosy  Diamond  ;  Daisy,  or  The  Fairy  Spectacles  ;  Violet,  a. 
Fairy  Story  ;  Minnie,  or  The  Little  Woman  ;  The  Angel  Children  ;  Little  Blossom's 
Reward. 


SUNNYBANK  SERIES. 

SUNNYBANK   STORIES.      6   vok      Compiled  by  Rev.  Asa. 

BuLLARD,  Editor  of  the  **  Weil-Spring."  Profusely  illustrated.  32  mo.,  bound  in 
high  colors,  and  put  up  inneatboi.  Price  per  vol.  2o.  Comprising,  1.  Uncle  Henry's 
Stories  ;  2.  Dog  Stories  ;  3.  Stories  fur  Alice  ;  4.  Aant  Lizzie's  Stories  ;  5.  Mother's 
Stories ;  6.  Grandpa's  Stories. 

SHADY  DELL  STORIES.     6  vols.     Compiled  by  Asa  Bullabd, 

Editor  of  the  **  Well-Spring."  Profusely  illustrated.  32  mo.,  bound  in  high  colors, 
and  put  up  in  neat  box  (to  match  the  Sunnybank  Stories.    Price  per  vol.  25  cts.   Com- 

5 rising  1,  My  Teacher's  Oem ;  2.  Thp  Scholar's  Welcome ;  3.    Going  to  Sohool ;  4. 
he  Good  Scholar  ;  5.  The  Lighthouse  ;   6.   RewaiA  of  Merit. 


All  of  the  above  books  are  prepared  in  the  very  best  style,  strongly  and  handsomely 
bound,  large  clear  trpe,  and  heavy  paper.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  In 
adoition  to  our  stock  of  publications  we  are  constantly  supplied  with  a  full  amount  of 
College,  School  and  Text  Books,  which  are  furnished  Teachers  at  very  low  prices. 
Orders  will  receive  prompt  att|Btion. 

LEE  &  SHEFABD,  Pnblishers,  149  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


WARREN'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 

•  ARE 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN  NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  vacant  in  teaching  Geography . 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

^ren,  so  that  a  few  hours*  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  HAP- 
DRAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  moat  simple  i 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

OF  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  hy  its  coloring  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions. 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$16.00  PER  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT. 

Agent  for  Introduction— OflSce  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
87  &  39  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boiton,  June  19. 1S66.  (If) 


*<11ie  mast  flioroiij[:h  and  gcienf ific,  the  most  raoeessftU  and  the  best** 


GREEasrL,EA.ir"S 

New  Mathematical  Course ! 


POE  9I8TBI0T  fCBOOU  : 


Ifew  Frimarj  Arlthmetio, 
New  Intelleotaal  Arithmetic, 
Common  Bchooi  Arithmetic. 


BXQB  ■GBOOLS  AVD  AOAPIXWi: 

National  Arithmetic, 
New  Slementary  Alsebra. 
*Blemente  of  Geometry. 


New  Hiicher  Algebra, 


FOB  VOSMAL  SOHOOLS  AVD  COUBGn  : 

lOeometry  and  Trigonometry. 


A  CONSECUTIVE  SERIES  BY  ONE  AUTHOR, 

Graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and  High  Schools, 
Normal  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  is  an  acknowledged  standard  everywhere. 

[ni*The  unbiased  testimony  of  practical  teachers,  who  have  used  Oreenleafs  series,  and 
compared  its  several  books  with  others,  offers  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  vast 
superiority  of  Greenlears  works  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  the  most  searching  criticism. 

Fi-om  John  J.  Ladd,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Select  School  for  Boyt,  Providence^  12.  /.: 

The  extraordinary  success  of  Oreenleafs  Mathematical  Series,  gaining  in  popularitr  as 
it  docs  year  by  year,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  its  several  books.  They 
appear  to  stand  heroically  tne  test  of  abundant  competition.  Even  familiarity  of  continued 
use,  generally,  as  in  mv  experience,  has  only  tended  to  add  to  their  high  appreciation. 

The  Arithmetics—- clear  m  definitions,  logical  in  analysis,  comprehensive  in  rules,  and 
rich  iu  examples  —  are  unec^ualled  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  different  classes  of  learners. 

The  A'gebra  is  practical  in  its  character  and  well  suited  to  high  schools. 

But  we  have  the  cap-stone  in  the  Geometry  and  Triffonomety  combined.  This  is  a  great 
improvement, —  one  of  the  most  notable  works  of  its  kind,  and  adds  laurels  to  its  already 
distinguished  author.  I  know  of  no  work  in  the  language  that  has  treated  those  subjects 
with  greater  clearness  or  with  more  elegance. 

I  am  now  using  Oreenleafs  Common  School  Arithmetic  and  Oreenleafs  Algebra,  and 
consider  them  valuable  text-books  in  our  mathematical  course. 

EMORY  LYOM,  University  Grammar  School,  Providence. 

We  have  been  using  Oreenleafs  Arithmetics  and  Algebra  in  most  of  the  classes  in  the 
schools  of  this  town  during  the  last  four  vears.  The  best  eyidence  we  can  furnish  of  our 
appreciation  of  their  merits  is  the  fact  that  we  have  recently  confirmed  the  adoption  of 
the  series  by  the  exclusion  of  every  other  from  our  schools.  At  present  we  neither  con- 
template nor  desire  a  change. 

ISAAC  F.  CADY,  Principal  of  Public  High  School,  Warren,  R.  I.     , 

**  Oreenlbaf*s  New  Hioheb  Alobbka.,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text- 
books for  a  University  course."  S.  S.  GREENE, 

Prof.  Nat.  Phil,  and  Ast.,  Brown  University,  Providence. 

Oreenleafs  Elementary  Algebra  has  been  in  uso  in  our  school  a  little  more  than  two 
years,  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  1  think  we  have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  and  do  not  hesi- 
Ute  to  pronounce  it,  in  my  judgment,  inpprior  in  all  respects  to  any  other  elementary  work 
on  Algebra  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  clear,  logical  and  concise,  and  eminently 
adapted  to  beginners,  yet  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  afford  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  the  science. 

We  have  also  introduced  Oreenleafs  licYT  l^igher  Algebra,  which  I  consider  superior  to 
any  work  of  the  same  grade  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  is  eminently  adapted  to  follow 
in  course  that  other  excellent  work,  Oreenleafs  Elementary  Algebra,  which  we  are 
still  using  with  undiminished  satisfaction,  I  have  never  seen  either  of  these  works  sur- 
passed. JOSEPH  M-  ^OaS»  Principal  Lonsdale,  R.  I.,  High  SohooL 


(mch  2m) 


Poblished  by  ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Boston, 


SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOUNcme  speller, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  fiticcets  of  Mr.  Epbs  Saroeant  in  his  specialty  of  |irc- 
paring  School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him ;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  niw  and  improved  Series  of  Readers, 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improTements  which  eon- 
stant  consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

tl&^  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefiilly  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sarffent*8  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  th«  inter- 
estof  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change. 

\Cr  The  most  striking  eTidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Blocutionarr  Intro- 
iuction  embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value  ;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  tbb  times  and  vt  with  the  times  —  far  in  adTaneoo 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

WSh  a  New  and  Improved  St/stem  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
Ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciation, 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

07  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Rtaders 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  groHs  on  application  to  the 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  SHOBET,  IS  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE    I^TTBLISIIEItS    Or 


PRESENT   THEIR   COMPLIMENTS   TO  THE 

nnrl  \yc^  to  inform  tlicm,  that  bcinpf  desirous  to  kcq)  the  srstcm  iw  advance  of  all 
OTiiKUs,  as  III/  the  unammnus  verdirt  of  the  Country  it  always  has  been,  they  arc  now  issuinj^^ 
AN  KNTiRELY  iftw  EDITION,  REVISED,  Re-arranoed,  AND  IMPROVED,  and  em- 
bracing the  combined  results  of  the  experience  of  our  talented  authors. 

I'zxxs   a'vs'Z'sikc   oox>cx>z%s:8Jsa 

1st.  A  SEltlES  OF  COPY  BOOKS.  Commont  School  Series, 
Business  Series,  Ladies'  Srries,  Ornamental  Book,  and  Drill  Book. 

2d.     ODLIQ  UE  LINES.    For  Teaching  the  Proper  Slope  in  Writing. 

Sd,  A  3lAyUATj  OF  PENMANSHIP.  Containing  a  Full  State- 
mcnt  of  I*uyson,  Dunton  &  Scrihncr's  Celebrated  Method  of  Teaching. 

4th.  NATIONAL  WRITING  TABLETS.  Facsimiles  of  the  Prin- 
ciplcs  and  letters,  thorouprhly  analyzed,  as  written  of  largo  size  on  the  Blackboard,  con- 
taininjx  also  Exercises  for  Drill  and  Class- Teaching. 

r>th.  A  SYSTEM  OF  BOOK-KEEPING.  In  which  the  Day-Book, 
Journal,  and  Letlgcr  are  presented  iu  written  form. 

This  is  not  merely  a  Series  of  COPY  BOOKS,  but  a  METHOD  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

While  it  directs  and  exemplifies  to  the  Pupil  what  is  to  be  written,  it  at  the  same  time 
instructs  the  Teacher  how  to  conduct  the  exercises  successfully. 

STANDING    PRE-EMINENT    ABOVE    ALL    OTHERS    IN 

Originality,  Simplicity,  and  Mathematioal  Exactness  and  Beauty, 

it  is  oxproasly  adapted  to  the  Schools  of  the  United  States,  and  comprehends  everj 
thing  requisite  for  the  convenience  of  the  Teacher,  and  the  needs  of  the  Scholar. 

So  widely  known  is  this  system,  and  such  is  its  popularity,  that  the  initials 


arc  as  universally  understood  at  sight  as  arc  the  letters,  U.  S.  A. 

Its  Immense  Popularity  arises  from,  t,  Its  Completeness.  2.  Its  Simplicity.  3.  Its 
Variety.  4.  Its  Progressiveness.  5.  Its  Enterprise.  6.  Its  Beauty.  7.  Its  Originality. 
Its  Transcendent  Superioritr  overall  others  as  a  SYSTEM  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

INS*rUUCTIOX,  CANNOT   BE   DENIED 

Tlie  Best  Teachers  Assert  U!    Ea^perience  has  Printed  it! 


%*  PteiM  send  tor  Specimens  and  GfaeidMRi. 


IXT   *Wa8bin«M>i^  B^-%  -sao^Voxv. 


\ 


■WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langnase  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day— <bj  scholars  SBdUtciaiy 
men.    It  is  a  safe  g^ide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.    It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  tbs 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C  C  Felton,  late  President  of  Harvard  Cottepe. 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors.— IF.  Wheweil,  X>.  X>.,  J 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language.— 3IU>t.  HiU^  , 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided.— /7o7i.  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READJIR,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER,  ]         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  ths  publiestioB  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  (in  part,  into  dM 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
9hort  a  time. 

^  Tf  achtrs  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWEJB  &  TILESTON, 

J31  Washington  St,,  Boston,  Mmi. 


Boston,  Nov,  26, 1864. 
James  S.  Eatox,  Esq. 

Bear  Sir: — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  Eaton's 
Series  of  Arithmetics,  which  is  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Gram- 
mar Schools  of  this  city,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction.  According 
to  ray  best  knowledge  and  belief  no  Series  of  Arithmetics  heretofore 
used  in  our  schools  has  been  so  generally  acceptable  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  The  unusual  favor  with  which  it  is  regarded  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  result  of  its  superior  merits. 

As  a  book  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies  the  Tkeajisb 
[High  School  Arithmetic]  is  all  that  could  reasonably  be  desired. 

The  Common  School  Arithmetic  seems  to  combine  all  the  essen- 
tial requisites  of  a  model  text-book,  for  teaching  both  the  science  of 
numbers  and  its  practical  application.  Neither  too  abstruce  nor  too 
elementary,  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils 
and  teachers  as  well  as  to  the  average  wants  of  the  community.  In- 
deed, it  is  just  the  book  for  teaching  Written  Arithmetic  in  all  Dis- 
trict and  Grammar  Schools.  Its  rules,  problems,  explanations,  and 
arrangement  of  topics,  arc  all  well  calculated  to  lead  the  learner  to  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  science  which  should 
ever  be  the  chief  aim  in  teaching  this  branch. 

The  Intellectual  Arithmetic  is  unquestionably  a  work  of  rare 
excellence.  Having  carefully  compared  it  with  all  the  leading  books 
of  its  class,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  has  no  superior  and  no  equal. 
Clearly  surpassing  all  its  predecessors^  it  stands  without  a  rival. 
Such  a  work  could  only  have  been  produced  by  high  mathematical 
genius,  guided  and  instmcted  by  the  largest  experience  in  practical 
teaching. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  is  original  and  ingenious  in  its  plan, 
and  is  happily  adapted  to  lead  the  young  pupil  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
rudiments  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  sensible  objects,  gradually  devel- 
oping true  numerical  ideas,  instead  of  craming  the  memory  with 
distasteful  abstractions.  Very  truly  yours, 

JOHN  D.  PHILBRICK, 
Superintendent  of  Boston  Public  Schools. 


Hjr  Copies  of  Eatox's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  exami- 
nation, toith  reference  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed  : 

Primary,  6  cents.  InteUectual,  10  cents.  Common  School,  and  High  School,  20  cents 
each. 

TAGGAED  &  THOMPSON, 

PUBLISHERS,  29  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 
6 


Important  Text-Books  for  Schools,  Academies  and  OoIleMi, 

FUBIiIBHED    BY    0B08BT   ft    AUTBWOBTH. 

Successors  to  Cbosby  &  Nichols  in  the  Wholesale  Department 

THE  GREEK  SERIES  OF  ALPHEUS  CROSBY,  Late  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage  in  Dartmouth  College.  Greek  Grammar,  price  81.75 ;  Greek  Leuona,  price 
90  cents ;  Xenonl^on's  Anabanis,  price  $1.25 ;  Greek  Tables,  price  62  cents. 

A  PREPARAT(iRY  LATIN  PROSE  BOOK.    Containing  all  the  Latin  Prose  neeetss- 

Er  for  entering  College,  with  References  to  Kuhner's  and  Andrews  and  Stoddard's 
atin  Grammars,  Notes,  and  a  Vocabularr.     By  J.  H.  Anson,  A.  M.,  late  Prindpsl 

of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  Portland,  Me.'    12mo.    Price,  $2.50. 
LATIN  LESSONS  AND  TABLES,  combining  the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  Methodi. 

By  Cyrus  8.  Richards.  A.  M.     12mo.    Price,  $1.00. 
HENSHAW'S  ANALYSIS.    An  Analysis  of  the  Greek  Verb.    By  Marshall  Henshaw, 

A.  M.,  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.     Cloth,  oblong  quaito. 

$1.25. 
A  PRACTICAL  AND  COMPLETE  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  GERMAN  LANGUAGE. 

By  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  Dr.    1  volume,  12mo,  half  morocco.    $1.75. 
INTELLECTUAL  PHILOSOPHY.    By  J.  T.  Champlin,  President  of  WaterTille  Col- 
lege, Me.    $1.25. 
ENGLISH  ANALYSIS.    Containing  Forms  for  the  complete  Analysis  of  English  Com- 
position.    By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.     Price  62  cents. 
TOWER'S  GRAMMARS.    Elements  of  Grammar,  by  Tower  and  Tweed,  price  50  cents; 

Common  School  Grammar,  price  75  cents ;  Grammar  of  Comoosition,  priee  ftl.OO. 
TREATISES  ON  ENGLISH  PUNCTUATION.    Designed  for  Letter-Writers,  Authors, 

Printers,  and  Correctors  of  the  Press,  and  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 

By  John  Wilson.     Price  $1.25. 
TOWER'S  EXERCISES  IN  ARTICULATION.    Per  dozen,  $2.00. 
TOWER'S  SPELLER.    The  Gradual  Speller,  and  Complete  Enunciator.    30  cents. 
LADREYT'S   MODERN    CONVERSATIONAL    FRENCH    READER;    or    Clatnt 

Models  of  Practical  French  Conversation,  drawn  from  the  Plays  of  the  best  French 

authors  of  the  present  age.     Price,  25  cents  per  part.    Parts  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  now 

ready. 
GYMNASTIC  EXERCISES  FOR  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES.      By  S.  W.  Mason,  [ 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  School.  Boston.     Illustrated,  16mo.    38  cents. 
ELEMENTS  OF  MAP-DRAWING.    With  plans  for  Sketching  Maps  by  Triansnlation. 

and  Improved  Methods  of  Projection.    For  Schools  and  Academies.     By  Cornelias 

S.  Carter.  A.  M.    50  cents. 
HANAFORD  &  PAYSON'S   SERIES   OF   BOOK-KEEPING.     Comprised  in  three 

Books.     Adapted  to  Payson,  Dunton  &  Scribner's  Combined  System  of  Penmanahip. 

by  L.  B.  Hanaford,  A.  M.,  and  J.  W.  Payson,  Principals  of  the  Boston  Mercantils 

Academy. 
Single  Entry— <;ommon  School  Edition.     Price  62  cents.    Double  and  Single  Entrj^ 
High  School  Edition.    Price  $1.25.    Academic  Edition.    Comprising  Commercial  Arith- 
metic, etc.;  etc.    Price  $2.50. 
BEIDGHAM'S  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOL  REGISTRY.     Comprising,  1.  The  Scholar's 

Register.    2.  The  Teacher's  Register.    3.  A  Reciution  Card. 
PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'S  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF   PENMANSHIP, 

Comprising  the  Common  School  Series,  the  Business  Series,  and  the  Ladies*  Series; 

with  copies  at  the  head  of  each  page,  executed  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  and  in 

style  exactly  resembling  a  copy  written  by  the  authors. 
This  unrivalled  series  of  Copy-Books  continues  to  retain  its  great  popularity,  notwith- 
standing the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  and  supplant  it.  It  is  to  this 
aeries,  more  than  to  anything  else,  that  our  schools  are  indebted  for  the  impulse  which 
has  been  given  to  this  branch  of  education,  and  a  marked  improvement  has  always  been 
▼isible  wherever  it  has  been  introduced.  Its  authors  are  devoted  to  their  profession,  and 
their  combined  experience  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  system,  improving  upon  it  from 
time  to  time,  as  it  \h  found  capable  of  improvement. 

The  complete  and  comprehensive  character  of  this  system  may  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing list  of  works  which  it  comprises :  1.  Twelve  Copy-Books^  which  include  a  regnlarW 
graded  system  of  instruction,  commencing  with  the  simplest  principles,  and  closing  with 
a  most  beautifully  finished  hand.  2.  Ohlioue  Lines,  for  teaching  the  pupil  the  proper 
slope  in  writing.  3.  A  Manual  for  Teachers,  containing  a  full  statement  of  Payson, 
Dunton  &  Scribner's  celebrated  method  of  teaching.  4.  Writing  TabUtM^  a  new  and 
original  method  for  illustrating  the  formation  and  combination  of  the  elements.  Design- 
ed for  class-teaching.  5.  A  System  of  Book- Keeping,  adapted  to  the  System  of  Penman- 
ship, in  which  the  Day-Book,  Journal,  and  Ledger  are  presented  in  written  form. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  particularly  called  to  this  System  of  Penmanahip.  which 
is  the  most  popular,  and  the  most  extensively  used,  of  any  yet  published.     Its  meiita 
have  secured  its  introduction  into  every  State  in  the  Union. 
*4»*  Teachers  are  requested  to  send  to  us  for  circular  with  full  particulars. 

OBOSBT  ft  AINSWOBTH,  Fublishen,  117  'Waahinffton  Street,  Beeton. 
^17  A  Complete  List  of  our  School  and  Miscellaneous  Books  furnished  if  applied  for. 


GUTOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR   SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

Map  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  Ameiica 6  60 

"    South  America ^  50 

"  The  World,  (Merc.  Projec),  ..12  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

«*    Asia  .•. 10  00 

"    Africa 6  50 

"    Central  Europe 8  60 

"    Oceanica. 6  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States f8  00 

"    North  America 4  60 

'*    South  America 8  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

"     Asia 5  00 

"    Africa 4  60 

"     Oceanica 6  00 

''    the  Hemispheres. 7  60 

I  Series  No.  3. 

j  Map  of  The  United  States. "] 


$15  per  let 


Classical  Maps.  | 

Map  of  the  Roman  Empire $15  00  I 

"    Ancient  Greece 15  00  1 

"    ItaUa 15  OC  ! 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00  ! 

"    The  Ancient  City  of  Athens .      2  00  ; 

Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  oan 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountains,  TaUeys,  riren^ 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surfiu^  are  clearly  and 
beautiftiUy  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc,  eta 


North  America., 
South  America.. 
Central  Europe.. 

Asia 

Africa. 

Europe , 

The  World. 

Oceanica 


TESTIMONtAIL  PROM  PROFESSOR  AQASSIZ. 

From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot*s  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  arc  incomftarablif  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  far  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  m 
other  geographer  living  understands  the  relations  of  the  physical  feahare  of  our  earth  so  well^  or  knosot 
how  to  present  them  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prqfi  Guyot. 

L.  AGAS8IZ. 

Cambridge,  Maes,,  ManA  27th,  1865. 

m  PRESS.— To  be  publiahed  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  ProC  GuyoVs  Series  ol 
Geographies. 

CHABLES  SCBIBNEB  &  CO. 


•r  Send  for  CbcnUr  with  full  imcaAstka. 


THE   IMPROVED 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL,  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  {Newlu  Illustrated) 64  Pootf. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Xeicly  Illustrated) 112  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     ••  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INI  ERM  ED  I  ATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 266  '• 

FHE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   (Neicly  lUwtrated) 3«4  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  {Improved) 432  •• 

THE  PROGRESSI VE  FIFTH  RE  A  DER,  ( Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  {Old  EdUion) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed'n.ieS  " 
O*  Persons  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors 
proved  the  1 

choice  selections, ^         , ,_, 

greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  heen  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practicah,  comprehenslTe,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  vari<  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  tu  all  schools  requiring 
A  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  spec^ 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  otie  hundred pa^jres  of  New  Seleciions,90 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teadi- 
ers  or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  nam- 
ber  to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  booK. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  nev  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  expenence  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges* 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapest,^  well  as  the  best,  in  the  market 

Scnool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  ezuaine 
the  IMPROVED  BDiTiox  OF  THE  Pkooresriye  Series  OF  Text-Books,  ss  it  can  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
siye  Series,  who  ftave  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
books, will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  from  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  ffreater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Hoi  brook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  etn 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intio* 
duetion  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
leries  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

Cr  Teachers  are  respectfully  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 


OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  Gomhill,  Boston. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


NOW    READY: 


m  mot  iiMTi  ■Mn, 


For  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  just  published,  is  eomprekennve^  treating  with  full- 
ness the  subjects  of  Dkscriptiye,  Mathematical,  Citil  and  Physical  Gbooilapht. 
It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  Steel  Plate  Maps,  Profiles  and  Plans,  in  forty- two 
large  sheets,  drawn  on  a  new  and  uniform  system  of  scales.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
School  Quarto  Geography  published,  and  must  prove  a  popular  text-book. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  School  Committees  and  teachers  to  this  really  valuable  work. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  the  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents. 


%ixh  ^nglisl  Grammars. 

KERI/S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GBAMMAR. 

This  treatise  has  been  called  *'  a  gem  of  a  little  book."  It  is  designed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Common  School  Grammar.  The  plans,  definitions,  observations, 
and  Exercises  are  in  the  simplest  style,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  168 
pages  16mo,  price  36  cents. 

KEBL'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GBAMMAB. 

A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the  best  treatise  of  its  kind  now  before  the 
public.  The  parts  relating  to  Idioms,  Analysis,  and  False  Syntax,  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable.    350  pages  ;  large  open  type. 


ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES, 

Or  Test  Exercises  for  Graded  Schools.     200  pages. ' 

This  Work  has  just  been  added  to  *«  ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES," 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  in  Graded  Schools,  for  a  larger  number  of  carefully 
prepared  and  practical  examples  for  Review  and  Drill  Exercises  than  are  furnished  from 
ordinary  text-books.  This  work  is  already  introduced  into  the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of 
Massachusetts,  and  many  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  New  England. 

Two  editions  are  printed :  one  xoith  answers  at  the  close  of  the  book,  for  the  use  of 
teachers;  the  other  toithottt  answers,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  sixty  cents. 


Liberal  Terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  fibst  ZNTBODVCnoir.    Send  for  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

IVISON  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  &  60  Walker  Street,  New  York. 

Addresi  W.  A.  WILDE,  Agent, 

Care  of  CROSBY  &  AINSWORTH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
dtf 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.   BANGS   WILLIAMS* 

AMERICAN  ANIT  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

A.GE3srcir, 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Proyidence,  Hhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  FUBLISHSD. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLEBS, 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DBALB&  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

JDFery  Deaoriptlon  of  BOOK-BINDING-  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOSTS  MAS* 
XTFAOTXTBED  to  any  deaired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

$erfttmers>  Soaps,  Eotlet  Articles,  Ifilici;  ifancs  ffooHH 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RBTAIL, 

BT 

N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

ROSS' 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables, 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers,    . 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(Sfreatls  Superior  to  ans  Sttft^QEell  J^eretofore  SSsetr. 


lO*  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Every  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to  , 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(New  the  R^yw  Hooae,)  B08T0B',  MASS. 


A.   KEMAHKABLE   B003S:. 

THE  POWERFULLY  WRITTEN  NOVEL, 

ENTITLED 

3BC  XI  iR  ZMX  A.  xor  s 

OR, 

YOUNG    KNIGHTHOOD, 

Which  sent  an  electric  thrill  through  every  reader,  as  it  appeared,  from  week  to  week,  a 
the  National  Era,  is  just  issued. 

Te  who  are  soon  to  start  on  life's  active  journey,  and  who  would  haTC  two  beantifU 
characters  as  examples,  read  the  story  of  Ileriuan  and  Constance,  apd  there  learn  what 
constitutes  noble  Manhood  and  Womanhood;  see  what  can  be  borne  and  forebornefer 
principle,  and  the  triumphant  results  of  duty  nobly  done. 

Fathers  and  Mothers  who  rexard  the  welfare  of  your  ofTupring,  (and  we  hope  the  mb- 
ber  is  small  who  do  not,)  purchase  and  place  in  their  hands,  if  of  suitable  age  to  appicci- 
ate,  this  book  of  noble  sentiments.    That  our  estimate  of 

HERMAN  :     OR,  YOUNG  KNIGHTHOOD, 
18  not  overdrawn,  we  puhlibh  below  the  opinion  of  '*  Oail  Hamilton.**     Her  endortemot 
IB  full,  eomphtc,  emphatic : 

**But  a  story  or  poem  may  comprehend  the  whole  duty  of  man.  I  have  read  nrht 
one.  I  recollect  *Herman,  or  Young  Knighthood,'  which  contained  not  only  more  wit  but 
more  wisdom ;  not  only  more  beauty,  but  more  grandeur ;  not  onl^  more  play  of  fancy, 
more  power  of  iuiaK;inution,  more  directness  of  purpose,  more  felicity  of  expretsion.  lad 
more  elegance  of  diction,  but  more  knowledge  of  human  nature,  more  soundnesf  of  judf- 
mcnt ;  grander  conceptions  of  human  aspirations  and  human  capacity  to  love  and  to  waMut, 
to  enjoy,  to  act,  to  die,  and  to  rise  again :  a  vaster  sweep  of  thought;  broader  genenliia- 
tion;  more  comprehensive  veiws;  more  logical  and  accurate  reasoning;  nicer  analysu, 
and  a  higher  standard  of  Christian  manhood,  than  you  will  find  in  a  column  of  your 'lolii 
reading  '  that  would  reach  from  Maine  to  Georgia." —  Gail  Jlamiiton's  *'  Country  Lirai$ 
and  Country  Thinking, 

TWO  HANDSO:nE  12MO.  VOLirSIES.    PRICE,  •S.SO. 


LITTLE  PRUDY  STORIES. 

SI3:   -VOI-Tra^^BS XTuX^-UQ^^LArr-ED^ 

Comprising : 
LITTLR  PRUDY,  I  LITTLE  PRUDY'S  COUSIN  GRACE, 

LITTLE  PRUDY\S  SISTER  SUSIE.      LITTLE  PRUOY'S  STORY  BOOK, 
LITTLE  PRUDY'S  CAPT.  HORACE.  |  LITTLE  PRUDYS  DOTTY  DIMPLB. 

Price  per  Vnlnme,  To  cents. 
Read  the  high  commendation  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  placet  this  mici 

HE4D   OF   JUVENILE    LITERATURE. 

**  Genius  comes  in  with  *  Little  Prudy.'  Compared  with  her,  all  other  book-childrfi 
are  cold  creations  of  Literature  only  ;  Hhe  alone  is  the  real  thing.  All  the  quaintnestif 
childhood,  its  originality,  its  tenderness  and  its  teasing, — its  infinite,  unconscioaa  drollrrjt 
the  serious  earnestness  of  its  fun,  the  fun  of  its  seriousness,  the  natural  religion  of  ill 
plays,  and  the  delicious  oddity  of  it*  prayers, — all  these  waited  for  Little  Prudy  to  embody 
them.  Sam  Well cr  is  not  more  piquant ;  Ilans  Anderson's  nutcrackers  and  kBitliajK- 
needles  are  not  more  thoroughly  charged  with  life.  There  are  six  little  green  rolumcsii 
the  scries,  and  of  cours^e  other  Dramatis  Personam  mnBl  figure;  hut  one  easerly  watebN 
for  every  reappearance  of  PruJy,  as  one  watches  at  the  play  for  Owens  or  Warren  toie* 
enter  upon  the  stage.  Who  is  our  benefactress  in  the  authorship  of  these  books,  ik> 
world  knows  not.  Sophie  May  must  doubtless  be  a  fancy  name,  by  reason  of  the  spelUig* 
and  we  have  only  to  be  grateful  that  the  author  did  not  inflict  on  us  the  customary  allHfr- 
ation  in  her  pseudonyme.    The  rare  gift  of  delineating  childhood  is  hers,  and  may  the liM 

of  '  Little  Prudy*  go  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth To  those  OTer-saturated  with  trttiit- 

lantic  traditions  we  recommend  a  course  of  *  Little  Prudy." 

Copies  of  any  of  the  above  hooks  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEFABD,  Publishers,  149  Washington  St,  Boitoa. 


The  Student  and  Schoolmate, 


AN  iij.rsTHAri:i) 


Bin's  and  Girls  Magazine  of  Forty  Pages,  issued  Monthly,  for  the 
Low  Price  of  ^IJ)0  a  vear.     Single  Numbers,  15  cents. 


OLIVER  OPTIC,  Editor. 

AN  OIUGINAL  DIALOGTE;  A  SPEECH,— marked  for  De- 
clamation, with  Illustrated  (Jestures.  LESSONS  IN  PENCIL 
DKAW  ING,  ORIGINAL  MUSIC,  SPLENDID  STORIES, 
RERUSES,  &c.,  &c. 

91.50  PER  Y£AK.     10  COPIES  FOR  $12.75.    SINGLE  NO.  15  CENTS. 


J08EP1I  II.  ALLEi\,  Publisher, 

N'o.    IIO     W  asliifig-ton     Street,    Bosiiton. 


City  or  Bostox,  Office  or  Sipt.  of  Puiilic  Schools,  ) 
City  Hall,  February  2«th,  18GfJ.  5 

Joseph  II.  Allen.  K>q., — My  doar  Sir  : — Permit  mo  to  congratulate  jrou  on  your  success 
in  tin-  publication  nf  thi-  Student  and  Schoolmate.  In  my  judi?ment  it  is  a  thin«  which 
ou(;ht  to  suicced.  Its  merit  is  of  the  highest  order.  It  is  handsome  and  ^ood.  li  is  en- 
tertainiriii  and  in>.truetivo.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  Hrst  class  Juvenile  Magazine,  and  it  is 
juMi  tlie  tliiui^'  fur  the  youni:  folks.  I  wish  every  boy  and  girl  might  have  the  reading  of 
ir,  anti  I  shall  In*  glad  to  M]M'ak  a  good  word  for  it,  if  I  could  thereby  promote  its  circula- 
tion. Wlu-rcvt  r  it  ixocs  it  is  sure  to  ho  read  by  the  yoimg  folks;  and  wherever  it  is  read, 
ii  is  J>ure  to  alford  both  pleasure  and  profit.  Yours  most  truly, 

JOHN  1).  PHILBRICK. 

Perhaps  as  fiimly  established  in  the  pviblio  favor  asaiiy  of  the  numerous  periodicals  now 
]iubli.shed,  cspcciiiily  for  jvivenile  readers. —  DmVj  Advti'Usn\  lioatony  Mans. 

Tills  i^  an  instructive  and  <!rH'.;htful  publication  for  the  little  people,  and  deserves  au 
ijununse  circulation. — Jouniul^  ilashiiKj^  L.  I. 

Thi<  admirable  publication  f«»r  the  vDinig  enters  upon  the  seventeenth  year  of  its  exist- 
ence with  the  Janu.iry  number.  Snue  it>i  Chlablishment  it  has  maintained  a  leading  posi- 
tion amon.;^  the  juvenile  publi'jati»us  of  the  country.  It  is  ably  and  judiciously  edited  by 
*•  Oliver  Oplic,"  the  well-known  juvti.ile  writer,  assisted  by  a  large  number  of  able  con- 
tribut  )rs. — Co/tocs  Oitintct^  S.  Y. 

It  is  tilled  with  intcrr-stinv;  matter,  an-i  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the  young  people. — 
StntintI,  Kcnc,  A*.  //. 

Anil  stands  second  to  n<):;e  in  rral  value  to  the  young  pet»ple  of  our  land. —  J'ibana 
I'ltini^  Ohit). 

We  did  brtt(  r  than  re;id  tbi>  picitv  Mau'a/Ine  ourselves.  Wc  submitttd  it  to  a  commit- 
tee of  youngsters  who  are  in  ttie  habit  <if  rcailing  several  other  periodicals  of  the  same 
kind,  anil  they  unanimously  pr»-n  mnced  it  ••the  \n'<X.  of  the  lot," — "  prime," — an  empha- 
tic JMulorsMnenl  which  is  far  nmic  \alu,il»le  than  our  own.  We  will  only  add  that  it  is 
]iriiiti  d  will'  jiTcat  n(a'ue>s,  contains  uncommonly  nicr  and  artistic  wood-cuts,  and  is 
cdit^'ii  by  "  (Jliver  Optir,"'  a  n.iMi«'  kn-i-Au  to  alt  boys.  We  recommend  it  to  all  our  read- 
ers in  want  of  a  juvenile  perio(ii<Ml. — MassathuM  its  Tfa<-her. 

The  rc])Ul.ition  of  "  (Hivcr  Optir,"  a-i  a  writer  is  such  that  his  Magazine  cannot  fail  to 
tind  a  wiili-  sale  and  a  hearty  web-omc  amoni;  the  >oiin^  ix-ojde.  It  is  not  only  lively,  but 
it  is  praitical  and  useful  in  the  character  of  its  articles. — lionfim  Post. 

Kichly  furnished,  as  usual,  with  what  is  enteriaining  and  useful  to  the  little  folks.  This 
Maua/ilie  will  sutler  nothing  from  comparison  with  oibcr  similar  works.  The  lessons  in 
declamation  and  articles  from  its  world-renowned  editor  and  other  popular  writers,  are 
s'.ill  continued  in  this  number.  Let  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so,  send  im- 
mediately for  this  magazine,  and  they  will  have  a  fund  of  profit  from  it. — B  irnntahh 
Pntrwt. 

A  favorite  with  the  young  folks. — Boscobd  Btvjd  Ajce^  Wis. 

Kvery  month,  this  same  good  genius  {^Oliver  Optic]  for  children  sends  nut  a  Magazine 
of  forty  pages  filled  with  charming  stories  for  boys  and  girls.— .l<(a;9M  Tramrriyty  iUa«a« 

I»  keeps  up  itH  full  measure  of  interest  for  the  younr»  foW^. — ZioiOft   AAtoci^c,  Mr. 


B.  P.  CUNNINGHAM, 


2 


rW 


Wwi'.i  -ill'  .1:1.1  Uj  t.'.il  ili-ulcr  ill 


Jfuniiturc,  f  carters  au^  HTattrfssrs; 

CROCK  I;KV,  (iLAS?;  \.M)  CHINA  MARK  : 

STOVES.  ST()Vi:-l>IPi:s  cS:  COAL-HODS: 

CAllI'KTS.    oil.    (LOTUS    AND    MATS: 

Ik'd   Comforters,   Counterpanes  and    Blankets; 

TIN,  WOODEN,  JAPANNED  &  BBITANNIA  WABE; 

.sii.vK.ii  ri.Air.i)  TM'.i.i;  1  riT.r.KY. 
Ami  II(Hi«(.'-l""in'ni--liini;  (Jnod-i  oeiii/riilK.     Can  l(irMi>li  a  ^oll^^' Ift'iH 
CKLLAR  TO  (JAliniVr  at 

CUNNJNGHAIVI'S  EMPORIUM, 


FBICB  $1.00   A  YEAB.  FATABIiB  XS  ADVAHOB 


THE 


t|a0lmast£r. 


CONTBIBUTINQ   EDITOBS: 


J.  B.  CIIAPIN. 
DAVID  W.  HOYT. 
ISAAC  F.  CADY, 
ALBERT  A.  GAMWELL, 
DWIGIIT  R.  ADAMS. 
WILLIAM  A.  MOWllY, 


JOHN  J.  LADD.  A.  M., 
JAMES  T.  EDWARDS, 
E.  RICH, 

T.  B.  STOCK  WELL, 
CHARLES  B.  GOFF. 
MICAH  J.  TALBOT. 


A.  J.  MANCHESTER,  Uucst'om  for  Examination  and  Mathematical  Dejmrtment.  \ 
N.  W.  DkMUNX,  Financial  Department.  , ' 

BESIDENT    EDITOBS:  '. 

JOSEPH  M.  KOSS,     X.  W.  D'MUNiN,    THOS.  W.  BICKNELL  ' 
Volume  XII.  — JUNE,  1866.— Number  VI. 
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PROVIDENCE: 

PROVIDENCE  PRESS  CO.,  PRINTERS,  EVENING  PRESS  OFFICE, 
16     WEYB088ET     8TBEET. 

1860. 


I  Letters  reUtlDff  to  Subscription  or  AdverUBinK  to  ia.*W.T>^lK01SllSl\  -SASlVo^^ 
Oozaxnanioseioas  to  B.  X.  SCHOOLMA.BT&R,  'PTO^deTL<^«»'&.1. 


MASON  BROTHERS, 

696  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOHK, 

Publish  the  followinff  new  and  improved  Text-Books,  wbich  have  been  received  «itk 
great  favor,  and  used  with  the  most  gratifying  success  in  many  of  the  best  schools  ui 
academies  of  the  United  States.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Committetiii 
invited  to  an  impartial  examination. 


LOSSING'S  PRIMARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

2^38  pages,  12rao,  Srl.OO. 

LOSSIlf  G'8  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THJB  UNITED  STATES, 

378  pages,  12mo,  $1.70. 

LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

424  pages,  12nio,  j^i.OO. 

By  BENSON  J.  LOSSING,  Author  of  **  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution/'  *' Illostrated 
Family  Uidtory  of  the  United  States,**  ^c.  ike. 
Each  of  these  works  is  complete,  and  embraces  the  history  of  our  country  from  :ts  dis- 
covery to  its  present  administration.  The  three  books  are  adapted  to  threr  gradec  if 
pupils:  the  first,  to  younger  pupils  in  primary  schools;  the  second,  to  the  largest  numb<r 
of  students  in  common  and  grammar  schools ;  the  third,  to  thitse  advanced  students  J 
high  schools  and  academics  who  desire  a  more  thorough  and  comprehensive  ki laieegcitf 
the  subject.  The  entire  series  is  characterized  by  cha'steness  and  cleameaa  of  s  •.  icevh 
racy  of  statement,  beauty  of  typography  and  fullness  of  illustration.  It  is  dmirtblf 
suited  to  class  recitations  by  copious  marginal  notes  and  questions  which  g re :itJyssBu: 
the  teacher,  while  its  views,  portraits,  maps  and  diagrams,  have  the  utility  and  attractiv^ 
ness  of  object  lessons,  aiding  the  comprehent>iun  of  the  learner.  The  autLor  has  ipnt 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for  and  in  writing  history,  ana  hii 
ability  and  reputation  arc  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  dol^ 
and  a  scries  of  histories  produced  that  will  be  invaluable  in  training  and  educating  tk« 
youth  of  our  country. 


MATTISON'S  PRIMARY  ASTRONOMY,  l2mo M 

MATTISON»S  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASTRONOMY,  12mo $lM 

i  BURRITT'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HEAVENS, 1.0 

{BURKITT'S  CELESTIAL  ATLAS l.tf 

Tho  first  of  these  works  presents  the  elements  of  the  science  of  AKtrononiT  in  the  fon 
of  questions  and  answers.  It  contains  over  200  engravings,  and  numerous  historical  vd. 
explanatory  notes,  and  is  most  happily  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  youth.  Its  rensrki- 
bly  success  as  a  text- book  amply  attests  its  value  and  popularity.  The  second  workii 
divided  into  three  parts  — The  Solar  System,  the  Siderial  Heavens,  and  Practical  Antwr 
omy.  It  is  full^  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  adapted  throughout  to  the  use  of  the  Uack- 
board.  The  third  and  fourth  works  are  to  be  used  in  connection.  They  are  so  widclyssi 
favorably  known  (having  hsid  a  sale  of  over  230,000  copies)  as  to  require  no  further 
description.  This  series  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  it,  now  adapted  to  all  ihegrtda 
of  schools  and  academies ;  it  presents  the  latest  discoveries  and  the  be»t  methods  ^ 
teaching  the  science  of  Astronomy. 

MUSIC    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

THE  SONG  GARDEN  — FIRST  BOOK,  l6mo.  160  pages JB 

THE  SONG  GARDEN  — SECOND  BOOK,  8vo.  208  pages 90 

THE  SONG  GARDEN  — THIRD  BOOK,  in  preparation. 

A  Series  of  Musio  Books  by  Dr.  Lowell  Kaaon. 

The  First  Book  contains  new,  easy  and  beautiful  songs  with  pleasing  exercises  ftr 
beginners,  designed  for  primary  schools.  The  Second  Book  presents  clearTy  and  fulljih* 
elements  and  notation  of  music  with  a  great  variety  of  new  and  excellent  songs.  Desi^ 
ed  for  common  and  high  schools.  The  Third  Book  will  contain  solfeKgios  and  exerdsd 
for  a  thorough  culture  and  training  of  the  voice,  and  will  be  entirely  diflferent  from  eitbff 
the  other  books.    Designed  for  young  ladies*  seminaries,  amateurs,  &c. 

These  books  are  the  product  of  many  years  of  study,  practice  and  ohservation  on  die 
part  of  their  author.  Each  is  complete  and  may  be  used  independently  of  another.  They 
are  all  adapted  to  class  recitations  and  exercises,  and  the  three  taken  together  will  coasii- 
tute  the  most  practical  and  scientific  course  of  instruction  in  vocaT  music,  adapted 
especially  to  school  purposes,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public. 

Besides  the  above,  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers  publish  a  large  number  of  works  on  Hum, 
suited  to  schools,  families  and  churches  ;  also  valuable  text-books  in  other  department! 
of  science.  Those  wishing  for  a  full  descriptiye  Catalogue  with  prices,  will  xeceiTe  it  os 
application. 
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**  It  18  no  doubt  trae,  that  wc  cannot  really  know  our  own  language,  or  have  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  what  language  means,  .until  we  have  obtained  some  knowl- 
edge of  one  or  two  foreign  tongues." 

I  accept  this  sentiment,  as  presented  in  the  leading  article  in  the 
May  number  of  The  Schoolmaster,  as  true  without  qualification ; 
and  upon  it  as  a  foundation  I  propose  to  rest  the  novel  claim  for  the 
Study  of  Latin  in  our  Common  Schools.  And  without  apologj^  or  any 
attempt  to  soften  the  surprise  which  the  announcement  of  my  sub- 
ject may  awaken,  I  propose  to  urge  a  few  considerations  in  its  favor, 
and  possibly  to  anticipate  a  few  objections  that  may  be  raised  against 
it. 

Every  reasonable  person  will  admit  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  our  own  language ;  and  it  is  still  an  open  question  how 
this  knowledge  may  be  most  effectually  acquired  and  with  the  great- 
est facility.  Of  course  by  knowledge  I  here  mean  practical  knowl- 
edge—  such  a  knowledge  ^s  will  enable  its  possessor  to  use  the 
English  language  readily  and  correctly  in  speaking  and  writing. 
This  involves  three  important  elements,  viz. :  an  understanding  of 
the  meaning  of  separate  words,  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  and 
such  practice  in  the  use  of  the  former,  and  construction  of  the  latter, 
as  will  enable  a  speaker  or  writer  to  express  his  ideas  with  propriety, 
beauty  and  force.  And  without  expecting  from  my  readers  any 
unqualified  indorsement  of  the  views  presented,  I  shall  maintain  that 
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all  this  may  be  more  effectually  acquired,  and  in  less  tune  by  the 
study  of  Latin  than  by  the  study  of  English  alone.  If  I  were  re- 
quired to  secure  to  an  apt  and  intelligent  pupil  the  best  practical 
knowledge  of  English,  in  the  space  of  three  years,  I  would  have  him 
devote  the  firat  two  exclusively  to  the  study  of  Latin,  and  to  give 
specific  attention  to  the  English  only  during  the  last  of  the  three ; 
and  perhaps  only  during  a  limited  portion  of  it.  Those  acquainted 
with  both  languages  will  admit  that  no  great  length  of  time  is  requi- 
site for  a  pupil  well  versed  in  the  Latin  to  acquire  facility  in  applying 
the  principles  of  grammatical  construction  correctly  in  English  ;  and 
that  he  will  experience  far  less  difficulty  and  hesitation  than  the  mere 
English  scholar. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  —  or  at  least  should  be  so  —  that  in  all  art  und 
science  our  best  progress  is  attained  by  means  of  comparison.  A 
mineralogist,  for  instance,  needs  at  the  outset  to  become  familiar  with 
the  appearance  and  character  of  a  few  well-marked  specimens.  When 
he  has  learned  readily  to  distinguish  genuine  granite,  he  is  prepared 
to  judge  by  comparison  of  specimens  that  are  merely  granitic,  such  as 
gneiss  or  syenite.  So  in  Botany,  before  the  student  can  proceed  with 
facility  in  the  study  and  classification  of  plants,  he  needs  to  be  famil- 
iar with  at  least  a  few  characteristic  specimens  in  the  leading  orders 
and  genera.  In  penmanship  the  pupil  acquires  skill  only  by  compai^ 
ing  the  results  of  his  efforts  with  the  ideal  which  he  has  derived  from 
his  copy.  The  painter  and  the  sculptor  can  excel  only  by  a  constant 
comparison  of  their  work  with  the  pictures  and  images  existing  in 
their  own  minds,  gained  either  from  nature  or  imagination ;  and  even 
the  humblest  artisan  makes  progress  in  his  craft  only  by  comparing 
what  he  has  made  with  some  more  perfect  model. 

Now  something  akin  to  this  is  needed  by  the  student  in  the  English 
language.  He  needs  a  standard  of  comparison,  or  rather  a  source 
whither  he  can  repair  for  standards.  If  this  is  not  indispennMe  it  is 
very  desirable ;  and  to  the  want  of  it  as  I  imagine,  is  due  very  much 
of  the  ill  success  and  consequent  disgust  experienced  by  many  of  our 
pupils  in  the  study  of  English  Grammar.  In  the  Latin  may  be  found 
the  requisite  standard,  or  source  of  standards,  for  comparison.  In 
the  English  the  elements  are  heterogeneous,  and  the  forms  distorted; 
in  the  Latin  both  are  comparatively  distinct  and  well  defined.  In  the 
English  the  rules  of  construction  often  appear  absurd  or  even  ridicu- 
lous.    For  example  take  one  of  the  first  and  simplest: 
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"  A  finite  verb  must  agree  with  its  subject  in  Number  and  Person," 
and  apply  it  in  the  inevitable 

"  I  love,  We  love. 

You  love,  Ye  love, 

He  loves.  They  love." 

Here  we  have  six  different  forms  of  the  subject  and  but  two  of  the 
verb.  Will  some  ardent  advocate  of  the  study  of  English  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Latin  tell  us  how  he  makes  the  application  of  the 
above  rule  intelligible  to  his  pupils  in  this  and  similar  cases  ?  The 
mere  tyro,  with  a  little  explanation,  can  understand  the  appUcation  of 
the  rule  in  the  Latin 

"  Amo,  Amamus, 

A  mas,  Amatis, 

Amat,  Amant," 

or  he  can  certainly  do  so  with  the  subjects,  •  implied  in  the  inflection 
endings  of  the  verb,  supplied. 

Ego  amo,  Nos  amamus, 

Tu  amas,  Vos  amatis, 

Ule  amat,  II H  amant, 

in  which  the  six  forms  of  the  subject  have  six  corresponding  forms  of 
the  verb,  in  accordance  with  the  rule.  And  so  it  is  in  instances  almost 
numberless.  The  Latin  is  clear,  consistent,  intelligible ;  the  English 
is  far  otherwise.  The  English  abounds,  so  to  speak,  in  granitic  ele- 
meiitB  —  the  Latin  contains  the  true  granite,  Manuncidaceae  grow  in 
all  the  English  fields  ;  we  find  the  genuine  Ranu/nculu9  in  the  Latin. 
In  the  Latin  the  English  artist  finds  —  if  not  the  models  he  is  to  imi- 
tate —  at  least  the  models  which  most  readily  aid  him  towards  per- 
fection in  his  work. 

Another  important  advantage  derived  from  the  study  of  Latin  con- 
sists in  the  facility  which  it  affords  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  a  large  and  important  class  of  words  which 
it  has  given  to  the  English.  These  words  abound  especially  in  all 
scientific  works,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  popular  and 
periodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  even  in  common  conversation. 
Comparatively  few  sentences  are  uttered,  either  in  business  or  in 
friendship,  which  do  not  contain  more  or  less  words  of  Latin  origin. 
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A  more  satisfactory  conception  of  the  meaning  of  these,  as  ererj 
Latin  scholar  well  knows,  can  be  gained  from  the  study  of  Latin  thin 
can  possibly  be  obtained  from  an  English  Dictionary  ;  and  tliis  can  be 
effected,  too,  without  any  extra  expenditure  of  time,  for  the  necessary 
study  is  winning  a  harvest  of  knowledge  in  English  fiilly  equal  to 
what  could  be  gathered  from  the  study  of  English  alone  during  the 
same  period. 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can  effectually  leani  to  do  any  thing  tt 
to  do  it.  We  may  learn  how  a  thing  is  done  by  observing  another; 
to  know  how  to  do  it  we  must  do  it  ourselves.  It  is  in  reference  to 
this  fact  that  the  study  of  Latin  is,  in  a  very  important  sense,  valaa- 
ble  to  the  English  student.  The  main  purpose,  practically,  of  the 
English  student  is  to  acquire  facitity  and  skill  in  the  use  of  liis  mother 
tongue.  In  language,  as  in  everything  else,  these  are  to  be  gained 
by  practice  ;  and  I  contend  that  the  study  of  Latin,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  calls  for  just  the  practice  required.  In  the  translation  from 
Latin  into  English  the  first  efforts  of  the  student  must  necessarily  be 
expended  in  ascertaining  the  thought,  and  then  they  must  be  em- 
ployed in  giving  to  the  thought  the  best  English  expression  in  his 
power.  He  can  employ  no  hackneyed  forms ;  he  can  resort  to  no 
unvarying  formulas ;  the  exercise  can  never  become  humdrum  and 
monotonous,  nor  can  it  be  successfully  perfonned  by  a  half  indolent 
kind  of  application, —  all  of  which  I  fear  are  too  often  true  in  regard 
to  pupils  in  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  merely  English  composition, 
especially  after  they  have  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  familiaritj 
with  the  usual  forms.  The  study  of  Latin  is  almost  wholly  effected 
by  the  use  of  English  ;  and  this  English  must  be  original,  and  most 
vary  with  every  new  thought. 

This,  of  course,  calls  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity,  discrimination 
and  judgment,  and  thus  affords  another  and  an  invaluable  advantage, 
—  that  of  the  very  best  kind  of  intellectual  discipline.  Certainly  no 
other  study  calls  into  action  a  larger  number  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  or  affords  them  a  more  healthy  exercise.  In  addition  to  the 
rules  for  the  construction  of  words  and  sentences,  which  require  equal 
attention  as  in  English,  while  they  are  more  consistent  and  intelligible, 
the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  pupil  are  constantly  called  into  exei^ 
cise  in  deciphering  the  thought,  while  his  skill  and  ingenuity  are  con- 
stantly tasked  in  selecting  such  words  and  forms  as  will  enable  him  to 
express  the  thought  of  the  author  with  accuracy  and  in  good  idiom- 
atic English. 
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But  two  or  three  questions  will  be  likely  to  arise  in  the  form  of 
objections,  which  for  want  of  time  and  space  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
answer  very  briefly. 

let.  Is  the  uniform  introduction  of  Latin  into  our  common  schools 
practicable  ? 

Not  at  present.  Teachers  properly  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  language  cannot  be  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers.  But  this 
does  not  hinder  the  introduction  of  the  study  where  teachers  are 
qualified  to  teach  it ;  and,  Were  there  a  demand  for  it,  our  High 
Schools,  Normal  Schools,  and  Academies  could  within  half  a  genera- 
tion supply  the  requisite  number.  The  facilities  afforded  by  text- 
books, now  before  the  public,  render  the  introduction  of  the  study 
practicable  for  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

2d.  But  would  the  graduates  of  our  High  Schools,  &c.,  be  suflS- 
ciently  thorough  in  their  own  attainments  to  promise  success  in  teach- 
ing? 

I  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  warrant  a  contrary  opinion.     It  is  true 

that  Latin  clumsily  and  imperfectly  taught  would  be  of  comparatively 
little  value.  But  this  is  equally  true  in  other  studies,  and  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  a  successful  teacher  in  other  branches  should  not  be 
so  in  Latin.  I  think,  in  this  case  as  in  others,  the  supply  would,  both 
in  quality  and  numbers,  correspond  to  the  demand. 

3d.  But  our  schools  are  already  overcharged  with  studies.  Can 
any  time  be  found  for  Latin  ? 

I  think  so ;  and  that,  too,  with  an  actual  saving  of  time  in  the  end. 
Let  the  study  of  Latin  occupy  much  of  the  time  now  given  to  English, 
and  I  think  without  increasing  the  period  of  school  attendance,  our 
pupils  would  leave  school  educated^  much  better  than  at  pre  tent. 

I.  F.  c. 


THE    BND    OF   THB    "WAB. 

BT   OLIVER  WENDELL   HOLMES. 

Four  summon  coined  their  golden  light  in  leayes ; 

Four  wastefiil  autumns  flung  them  to  the  breeze ; 
Four  winters  wore  the  shroud  the  tempest  weaves ; 

The  fourth  wan  April  wept  o'er  hill  and  vale* 
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And  still  the  war  clouds  scowlod  on  sea  and  land. 
With  the  red  gleams  of  battle  staining  through. 

When  lo !  as  parted  by  an  angel's  hand 

They  open,  and  the  heavens  again  are  blue. 

Which  is  the  dreanii  the  present  or  the  past  ? 
The  night  of  anguish  or  the  joyous  mom  ? 
*  The  long,  long  years  with  horrors  overcast, 
Or  the  sweet  promise  of  the  day  new-bom  P 

Tell  us,  O  father,  as  thine  arms  enfold 
Thy  belted  first-bom  in  thy  fast*  embrace, 

Murmuring  the  prayer  the  patriarch  breathed  of  old ; 
"  Now  let  mo  die,  for  I  have  seen  thy  face !" 

Tell  us,  O  mother ! — nay,  thou  cans' st  not  speak. 

But  thy  fond  eyes  shall  answer,  brimmed  with  joy — 

Press  thy  mute  lips  against  the  sunbrowned  cheek ; 
Is  this  a  phantom — thy  returning  boy  ? 

Tell  us,  O  maiden ! — ah !  what  canst  thou  tell 
That  Nature's  record  is  not  first  to  teach  ? 

The  open  volume  all  can  read  so  well. 

With  its  twin  crimson  pages  brim  full  of  speech. 

And  ye  who  mourn  your  dead — how  sternly  true 
The  cruel  hour  that  wrenched  their  lives  away, 

Shadowed  with  sorrow's  midnight  veil  for  you. 
For  them  the  dawning  of  immortal  day ! 

*        *        *        *        i»        i»        * 

Peace  smiles  at  last ;  the  nation  calls  her  sons 
To  sheath  the  sword ;  her  battle  flag  she  furls. 

Speaks  in  glad  thunders  from  unshottod  guns. 
And  hides  her  rubies  under  milk-white  pearls. 

O  ye  that  fought  for  freedom,  living,  dead. 
One  sacred  host  for  God's  anointed  queen, 

For  every  holy  drop  your  veins  have  shed 
We  breathe  a  welcome  to  our  bowers  of  green. 

Welcome,  ye  living !  from  the  foeman's  gripe 
Your  country's  banner  it  was  yours  to  wrest, 

Ah,  many  a  forehead  shows  the  banner  stripe, 
Ajid  stars,  once  crimson,  hallow  many  a  breast. 

And  ye  pale  heroes,  who  from  glory's  bed 
Mark  when  your  old  battalions  form  in  line, 

Move  in  their  marching  ranks  with  noiseless  tread. 
And  shape  unheard  the  evening  countersign, 

Come  with  your  comrades,  the  returning  brave ; 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  await  you  here ; 
These  lent  the  life  their  martry-brothers  gave — 

Living  and  dead  alike  forever  dear. 
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THB   BiaHTS   OV   SOKOIiABB. 

Said  Oliver  Goldsmith  a  century  ago,  in  an  educational  treatise, 
**  Few  subjects  have  been  more  frequently  written  upon  than  the 
education  of  youth."  The  remark  has  lost  none  of  its  force  in  the 
century  that  has  since  elapsed.  Tet  there  is  one  point  to  which 
writers  on  education  seldom  refer — the  rights  of  scholars. 

SCHOLARS  HAYB  RIGHTS. 

We  live  in  a  republic ;  our  schools  should  be,  as  far  as  practical, 
republican. 

By  a  republican  school  we  mean  one  where  the  discipline  is  firm 
without  being  arbitary ;  where  the  rights  of  scholars  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  teachers  are  respected.  The  kindest  feelings  should  exist 
between  the  teacher  and  a  majority  of  his  scholars. 

William  Shenstone,  an  elegant  elegiac  and  pastoral  writer,  flour- 
ished about  a  century  ago.     He  thus  describes  a  school  in  his  times: 

"  In  oireiy  village  marked  with  little  spire, 

Embalmed  with  trees  and  hardly  known  to  fame. 

There  dwells  in  lonely  shed  and  mean  attire 
A  matron  old  whom  we  school  mistress  name, 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame, 
41*414141*** 

For  not  a  wind  might  curl  the  lips  that  blew 
But  their  limbs  shuddered  and  their  pulse  beat  low ; 

And  as  they  looked  they  found  their  horror  grew, 
And  shaped  it  into  rods  and  finglod  at  the  view." 

That  surely  was  not  a  republican  school. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  a  great  man  in  his  day.  He  certainly 
did  much  for  philology,  wrote  some  fine  poems,  and  gave  the  world 
a  model  of  rhetorical  excellence  in  some  compositions  commonly 
known  as  *'  The  Lives  of  the  PoeU^^  He  had  his  failings,  however, 
quite  like  other  men.  His  temper  was  not  remarkably  even,  and  he 
seems  to  have  entertained  very  respectable  ideas  of  his  own  import- 
ance, although  his  picture  taken  during  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
would  seem  to  preclude  vanity,  for  of  all  nondescript  figures  that 
ever  astonished  a  reader  of  biography,  this  takes  precedence. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  a  very  remarkable  boy,  so  Boswell  says.  At  the 
age  of  three  he  discovered  a  wonderful  literary  talent,  which  one  day 
blazed  forth  in  the  following  magnificent  stanza,  on  a  certain  defunct 
duckling,  the  eleventh  of  a  brood : 
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"  Here  lies  good  master  duck, 

Whom  Samuel  Johnson  trod  on ; 
If  ho  had  lived,  it  had  been  good  luck, 

For  then  we'd  had  an  odd  one.'* 

Boswell  gravely  adds:  "There  is  surely  internal  evidence  that  this 
little  composition  combines  in  it,  what  no  child  of  three  years  old 
could  produce,  without  an  extension  of  its  faculties  by  immediate  in- 
spiration." 

Dr.  Johnson  was  early  sent  to  school  to  Dame  Oliver,  whom,  we 
are  informed,  gave  him  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and  said  "  he  was  the 
best  scholar  she  ever  had,"  a  compliment  which  he  always  loved  to 
mention.  His  next  teacher  was  John  Brown,  who  ^'published  a 
spelling  book,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Universe.^^ 

But  his  principal  instructor,  duiing  his  preparation  for  the  Univer- 
sity, was  Mr.  Hunter,  of  whom  he  remarks,  with  some  asperity,  "He 
used  to  beat  us  unmercifully ;  and  he  did  not  distinguish  between 
ignorance  and  negligence,  for  he  would  beat  a  boy  equally  for  not 
knowing  a  thing,  as  for  neglecting  to  know  it.  He  would  ask  a  boy 
a  question,  and  if  he  did  not  answer  it,  ho  would  beat  him,  without 
considering  whether  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  how  to  an- 
swer it.  For  instance,  he  would  call  up  a  boy  and  ask  him  the  Latin 
for  candlestick,  which  the  boy  could  not  expect  to  be  asked.  Now, 
sir,  if  a  boy  could  answer  every  question,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
a  master  to  teach  him."  Yet  this  Mr.  Hunter  was  a  famous  teacher 
in  his  day.  While  flogging  his  boys  unmercifully,  he  used  to  make 
the  consoling  remark,  "  And  this  I  do  to  save  }ou  from  the  gallows.'* 

It  strikes  us  that  his  was  hardly  a  republican  school.  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson  ever  advocated  severe  discipline  in  school,  and  in  his  riper 
years  entertained  a  high  regard  for  his  stem  preceptor.  A  gentle- 
man once  asked  him  how  he  acquired  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of 
Latin.  "  My  master,"  he  replied,  "  whipped  me  very  well,  withoat 
that,  sir,  I  should  have  done  nothing." 

As  we  propose  to  say  something  concerning  corporal  punishment 
by  and  by,  we  will,  in  this  connection,  give  the  Doctor's  opinion  of 
the  subject.  Mr.  Boyd  once  said  to  him  that  Lady  Errol,  a  very 
pious  and  sensible  lady,  did  not  use  force  or  fear  in  educating  her 
children.  Johnson.  "  Sir,  she  is  wrong.  I  would  rather  have  the 
rod  to  be  the  general  terror  to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a 
child  if  you  do  thus  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed  than  yoor 
brothers  or  sisters.     The  rod  produces  an  effect  which  terminates  in 
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Itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped  and  gets  his  task,  and 
and  ttere's  an  end  on't ;  whereas,  by  exciting  emulation  and  com- 
parisons of  superiority  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief;  you 
make  brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 

Did  Dr.  Johnson  not  know  that  there  are  more  laudable  incentives 
to  exertion  than  either  the  fear  of  the  rod,  or  the  love  of  praise  ? 

We  are  no  theorists — a  free  govertiment  must  have  laws  and  pen- 
alties, and  the  school-room  likewise — but  we  have  faith  in  scholars, 
and  believe  that  teachers  frequently  rely  too  little  on  the  best  feelings 
of  their  pupils  in  the  government  of  their  schools. 

Childhood  is  affectionate  and  confiding;  youth  is  generous  and  lov- 
ing. Give  a  child  your  sympathies  and  he  will  give  you  his  heart, 
and  you  may  lead  him  whither  you  will.  There  may  be  exceptions, 
but  they  are  rare.  There  are  few  scholars  too  perverse  to  resist  the 
power  of  kindness.  Like  produces  like ;  hatred,  hatred  ;  love,  love. 
A  spirit  of  defiance  is  always  met  with  secret  or  open  resistance. 
Like  teacher,  like  school. 

We  used  to  sing  in  our  dear  old  High  School : 

"  A  word,  a  look,  has  crushed  to  earth 

Full  many  a  budding  flower ; 
Which,  had  a  smile  but  owned  its  birth, 

\Vould  bless  life's  darkest  hour." 

Happy  is  that  teacher  who  sympathizes  with  his  scholars. 

1.  A  well  meaning  scholar  has  a  right  to  expect  kind  and  polite 
treatment  from  his  teacher. 

A  Scotch  dominie  once  required  Hugh  Miller  to  spell  the  English 
word  awful.  He  had  never  been  taught  to  bre^  words  into  sylla- 
bles, and  of  course  spelled  it  without  dividing  it.  The  master  spelled 
it  pronouncing  the  syllables,  iaind  told  him  to  spell  it  again.  The 
young  Scotchman  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  spelling  a  word  in 
that  manner,  and  so  he  spelled  it  as  before.  The  master  struck  him, 
and  told  him  to  spell  it  again.  He  was  silent,  hardly  knowing  what 
to  say.  The  master  fell  upon  him  and  gave  him  an  unmerciful  whip- 
ping.   Hugh  Miller  left  school,  and  that  ended  his  academic  education. 

It  pays  a  teacher  to  be  just  and  kind.  Children  love  a  school-room 
in  which  a  kind  hearted  and  judicious  teacher  presides ;  it  is  a  place 
of  happy  days,  of  long  and  cherished  remembrances,  and  that  teacher 
loves  his  work,  and  is  happy  in  the  great  happiness  that  surrounds 
him.  Gray,  gazing  back  on  the  "spires  and  antique  towers"  of 
Eton  College,  sings : 
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"  Ah  happy  hills !  ah  pleasing  shade ! 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain, 
Where  once  my  careless  childhood  stray'd 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain ! 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 

A  momentary  bliss  bestow, 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

]My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 
And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 

To  breathe  a  second  spring." 

Our  pupils  have  a  right  not  only  to  our  best  ideas,  but,  as  long  as 
they  do  not  forfeit  our  confidence,  to  our  best  feelings. 

We  may  concede  even  more  than  this. 

The  teacher  who  has  the  manliness  to  lay  aside  anger  and  pride, 
and  to  meet  a  scholar  conscious  of  wrong,  in  a  spirit  of  tender  ex- 
postulation will  often  find,  in  the  interview,  something  that  will  im- 
prove both  his  own  moral  nature,  and  that  of  his  pupil.  There  is 
something  truly  noble  in  the  scene  of  a  penitent  scholar  and  a  sym- 
pathetic and  forgiving  teacher — ^a  beautiful  analogy  to  the  school  of 
Christ. 

Does  the  rod  make  a  scholar  really  penitent  ?  We  may  overcome 
a  pupil  by  mere  brute  force,  without  altering  his  spirit.  The  judi- 
cious teacher  will  never  use  the  rod  until  all  other  means  have  failed. 

2.     Scholars  have  a  right  to  opinions. 

We  think  that  their  opinions  may  be  consulted  with  advantage, 
both  in  the  adoption  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  school,  and  in 
the  selection  of  studies.  More :  we  believe  there  are  times  when 
it  is  well  to  resolve  a  school  into  a  deliberative  assembly. 

Incompetent  teachers,  who  wush  to  make  the  distance  between 
themselves  and  t||eir  pupils  as  wide  as  possible,  almost  always  adopt 
an  absolute  monarchy  as  their  form  of  government.  Some  young 
teachers,  generally  those  whose  own  course  at  school  has  not  been 
remarkably  creditable,  do  the  same,  and  sooner  or  later,  rebellion 
ensues. 

The  judicious  teacher  relies  chiefly  for  support  on  the  respect  and 
judgment  of  his  own  pupils,  and  he  there  finds  a  manly  and  gen- 
erous support — ^a  support  which  he  has  earned  and  of  which  he  is 
worthy.  He  neither  makes  unnecessary  rules,  nor,  if  he  can  avoid 
it,  rules  obnoxious  to  his  best  scholars ;  nor  does  he  compel  his  pupils 
to  pursue  studies  for  which  they  have  no  time,  and  which' can  be  of 
no  use  in  the  vocation  they  intend  to  follow.  Some  teachers,  in  order 
to  make  a  showy  school,  compel  their  scholars  to  learn  a  little  of 
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everything,  and  prevent  them  from  obtaining  a  practical  knowledge 
of  anything.  We  know  that  cases  frequently  arise,  as  of  indolent, 
careless  pupils,  and  pupils  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  particular 
branches,  in  which  the  teacher  is  bound  to  use  his  authority  in  the 
selection  of  studies,  but,  with  scholars  of  age  and  judgment,  who 
have  a  definite  course  in  life  marked  out,  he  should  be  considerable. 

3.  A  scholar  has  a  right  to  expect  from  a  teacher  a  proper  regard 
for  his  health  and  comfort. 

A  teacher  once  came  to  us  with  an  alarming  complaint  against  a 
pupil.  We  give  it  verbatim:  ^^He  stomped  and  stomped  and  stompedV^ 
That  pupil  had  a  reputation  for  good  sense  and  correct  deportment. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  matter  was  left  with  us ;  we  examined  it, 
and  found :  The  school-room  was  a  cold  one,  and  the  teacher  never 
allowed  his  pupils  to  go  to  the  stove.  One  cold  day  the  scholar  who 
had  been  reported  having  been  refused  permission  to  o<rcupy  a  seat 
near  the  stove,  was  obliged  to  exercise  his  feet  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  One  scholar,  we  afterwards  heard,  froze  his  feet  in  school- 
time.  The  teacher  himself  usually  sat  comfortably  by  the  fire. 
We  sustained  the  teacher  ! 

A  teacher  thus  relates  a  reminiscence  of  his  early  school  days : 
"  I  was  sent  to  school  when  three  years  old.  My  teacher,  unlike 
Dr.  Johnson's,  did  not  give  me  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  and  say  I  was 
the  best  scholar  she  ever  had,  but  put  me  in  her  desk,  a  large  old 
fashioned  one,  and  shut  down  the  cover.  Respiration  was  not  easy 
in  that  locality,  and  I  kicked,  and  so,  I  suppose,  infringed  upon  the 
rights  of  the  teacher.^^ 

4.  A  scholar  has  a  right  to  be  treated  as  innocent  of  a  misde- 
meanor until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 

A  word  about  corporal  punishment,  and  then  we  will  bring  this 
rather  discursive  article  to  a  close.  Punishment  must  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  persistent  misconduct.  Shall  it  be  the  rod  or  expulsion  ? 
The  church  by  divine  authority,  expels.  The  usage  of  society  is 
similar. 

Said  a  judicious  High  School  teacher  to  me,  "I  resort  to  corporal 
punishment  only  when  all  other  means  have  failed.  I  do  it  then  to 
save  the  scholar.  I  do  not  like  to  take  the  moral  responsibility  of 
sending  him  out  of  the  good  influences  of  the  school-room  into  the 
temptations  of  the  world."  That  certainly  is  a  very  conscientious 
view  of  the  matter. 
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But  we  object  to  turning  the  school-room  into  a  mere  house  of 
correction,  and  of  using  a  low,  mean,  cowardly  fear,  as  the  chief 
means  for  securing  order.  Use  tlie  best  means  first ;  learn  scholars 
to  respect  and  govern  themselves ;  sterling  moral  worth  is  not  devel- 
oped by  mere  eye  service. 

Corporal  punishment  may  be  well  in  special  cases,  but,  in  many 
schools  it  is  too  frequently  administered,  and  boys  of  tender  years  and 
slender  physical  development  are  apt  to  receive  more  than  their  share 
of  this  cheap  discipline.  If  it  is  necessary  in  our  grammar  and  dis- 
trict schools,  we  do  not  see  why  it  is  not,  as  well,  in  our  high  schools, 
boarding  schools  and  colleges ;  (we  think  if  it  is  needed  anywhere  it 
is  in  our  colleges  ;)  if  it  is  essential  for  boys,  we  do  not  see  why  it  is 
not  as  essential  for  girls ;  and,  if  its  influence  is  so  salutary  on  young 
people,  wo  do  not  see — well  we  do  not  see  why  some  of  the  ideas  of 
our  Puritan  ancestors  were  not  about  right.  But  our  thoughts  are 
wandering,  and  we  will  stop  just  here.  hezekiah. 
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Doubtless  many  of  our  readers  will  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
learn  that  Daniel  Webster,  the  great  expounder  of  the  Constitution, 
the  Demosthenes  of  the  American  Senate,  ever  wrote  poetry.  Yet, 
if  history  is  truthful,  he  did.  The  following  beautiful  lines  were 
written  by  him  while  in  London,  in  1839 : 

"the  memory  of  the  heart. 

"  If  stores  of  dry  and  loomed  lore  we  gain, 
We  keep  them  in  the  memory  of  the  brain  ; 
Names,  things,  and  facts — whate'cr  wo  knowhidge  caU, 
ITiero  is  the  common  ledger  for  them  all ; 
And  images  on  this  cold  surface  traced 
Make  slight  impressions,  and  are  soon  effaced. 

"  But  ne'er  a  page  more  glowing  and  more  bright, 
On  which  our  friendship  and  our  love  to  write ; 
That  these  may  never  from  the  soul  depart, 
We  trust  them  to  the  manor y  of  the  heart. 
There  is  no  dimming — no  oflacement  here, 
Each  new  pulsation  keeps  the  record  clear  ; 
Warm,  golden  letters  all  the  tables  fill. 
Nor  lose  their  lustre  until  the  heart  stands  still. 

From  the  above,  it  would  seem  that  in  some  cases  the  great  intel- 
lect of  the  logician  and  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  poet  may  be 
united  in  the  same  individual. — Indiana  School  Journal. 
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^  We  love  biography.  A  dreamy  romance  creeps  over  us  as  we 
read  tlie  history  of  men  of  genius  and  action ;  we  seem  to  dwell  amid 
departed  scenes ;  other  springs  bloom  around  us,  other  summers  shine 
upon  us,  other  autumns  throw  their  weird  beauties  around  the  closing 
year. 

We  love  the  impressive  lessons  of  closing  life.  We  love  to  scan 
the  thoughts  of  man  when  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  past  come 
back  again  in  the  final  recollection  of  what  he  has  been,  when  wealth 
and  pleasure  and  ambition  can  promise  him  nothing  further,  when  he 
is  compelled  to  estimate  himself  and  his  conduct  in  the  presence  of 
eternity,  and  before  the  very  bar  of  God.  We  then  think  —  so  'twill 
be  with  us,  ojie  day. 

Delightful  pictures  of  the  Delectable  Mountains  and  the  land  of 
Beulah  almost  always  satisfy  our  anticipations  as  we  peruse  the  pages 
that  speak  of  the  last  days  of  men,  eminent  for  piety  and  usefullness. 

There  is  a  mild  celestial  light  in  life's  evening  —  a  glory  lingering 
when  the  feverish  heat  ot  life  has  passed,  and  the  sim  of  life  has  set. 

"  A  setting  sun  should  leave  a  track 
Of  glory  in  the  skies." 

But  there  is  one  scene  in  biography  that  always  brings  to  our  mind 
a  train  of  most  melancholy  reflections  —  a  providence  that  seems  to 
us  so  mysterious,  that  we  can  only  say  with  the  inspired  writer  "  Be 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

We  refer  to  the  sad  end  of  that  brilliant  and  poetic  Scotchman 
Hugh  Miller.  His  works  are  a  blaze  of  genius,  a  flow  of  marvellous 
ideas,  a  march  of  wor^s  harmonious  as  music,  and  every  page  bears 
the  impress  of  a  living  faith  in  God.  He  was  a  wonderful  worker  as 
well  as  thinker — the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  the  builder  of  his 
own  imperishable  fame.  He  overtaxed  his  brain  in  life's  hard  struggle, 
and  in  a  moment  of  mental  aberration  he  put  a  period  to  his  life.  He 
left  a  note  for  his  wife : 

"  Dearest  Lydia : — My  brain  burns.  I  must  have  walked.  A  fearful  dream  rises 
upon  me,  and  I  cannot  bear  the  horrid  thought.  Ood  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  have  mercy  upon  me.    My  dear  wife  and  children,  farewell." 

Hugh  Miller. 

We  copy  from  memory.  Our  eyes  grow  moist,  and  our  heart  be- 
comes prayerful  whenever  we  think  of  those  sad  words.  We  com- 
mit our  way  unto  God.  We  trust  also  in  him,  believing  he  will  bring 
it  to  pass. 
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Hugh  Miller  in  his  early  manhood,  presented  his  fiitare  wife  with 
a  pocket  Bible,  and  with  it  a  most  beautiful  poem.     We  give  it  entire : 

TO    LYDIA. 

Lydia,  since  ill  by  sordid  gift 

Were  love  like  mine  expressed, 
Take  Heaven's  best  boon,  this  Sacred  Book, 

From  him  who  loves  thee  best. 
Love  strong  as  that  I  boar  to  thee. 

Were  sure  unaptly  told 
By  dying  flowoi's,  or  lifeless  gems, 

Or  Soul-ensnaring  gold. 

I  know  *twas  Ho  who  formed  this  heart 

Who  seeks  this  heart  to  guide ; 
For  why  ? —  Ho  bids  me  love  thee  more 

Than  all  on  earth  beside. 
Yes,  Lydia,  bids  mo  cleave  to  thee, 

As  long  this  heart  has  cleaved ; 
Would,  dearest,  that  His  other  laws 

Were  half  so  well  received ! 

Full  many  a  change,  my  only  love, 

On  human  life  attends ; 
Ajid  at  the  cold  sepulchral  stone, 

The  uncertain  vista  ends. 
How  best  to  bear  the  uncertain  chango 

Should  weal  or  woe  befall. 
To  love,  live,  die,  this  Sacred  Book, 

Lydia,  it  tells  us  all. 

O,  much-beloved,  our  coming  day 

To  us  is  all  unknown  ; 
But  sure  we  stand  a  broader  mark 

Than  the^  who  stand  alone. 
One  knows  it  all :  not  his  an  eye 

Like  ours,  obscured  and  dim  } 
And  knowing  us  ho  gives  this  book, 

That  we  may  know  of  Him. 

His  words,  my  love,  are  gracious  words, 

Ajid  gracious  thoughts  express ; 
He  cares  e'en  for  each  little  bird 

That  wings  the  blue  abyss. 
Of  coming  wants  and  woes  He  thought, 

Ere  want  or  woe  began ; 
Ajid  took  to  Him  a  human  heart, 

That  he  might  feel  for  man. 

Then  O,  my  first  my  only  love, 

The  kindest,  dearest,  best ! 
On  him  may  all  our  hopes  repose, — 

On  Him  our  wishes  rest. 
His  be  the  future's  doubtful  day, 

Let  joy  or  grief  befall ; 
In  Life  or  death,  in  weal  or  woe, 

Our  Gk>d,  our  guide,  our  alL 
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The  poem  is  touching  and  sad  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
unhappy  end  of  its  author ;  it  is  consoling  also,  for  it  shows  a  faith 
established  on  the  Rock  of  Ages,  a  faith  whose  results  the  act  of  an 
hour  of  delirium  could  not  alter. 

A  recent  writer  draws  this  conclusion  :  The  death  of  Hugh  Miller 
is  a  fearful  warning  not  to  overwork  the  mind,  however  laudable  may 
be  the  ambition.  hezekiah. 
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We  have  spoken  in  another  article  of  the  evils  of  an  arbitrary 
school  government.  But  we  are  no  advocates  of  a  loose  and  careless 
state  of  discipline.  Between  the  two,  the  former  is  by  far  preferable, 
both  for  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  scholar. 

Hartley  Coleridge,  the  son  of  the  great  poet,  was  a  genius,  and 
has  left  us  some  pleasant  flowers  of  poesy.  But  he  was  an  unstable 
man,  a  victim  of  temptation,  and  his  life  was  a  failure.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  the  school  he  attended. 

"  Hartly  spent  liis  school  days  under  a  master  as  eccentric  as  he 
himself  ever  became.  The  Rev.  John  Dows,  of  Ambleside,  was  one 
of  the  oddities  that  may  be  found  in  the  remote  places  of  modem 
England.  He  had  no  idea  of  restraint,  for  himself  or  his  pupils ;  and 
when  they  arrived,  punctually  or  not,  for  morning  school,  they  some- 
times found  the  door  shut  and  chalked  with  '  Gone  a-hunting,'  or 
*  Gone  a  fishing,'  or  gone  away  somewhere  or  other.  Then  Hartly 
would  sit  down  under  the  bridge,  or  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  or 
lie  on  the  grass  on  the  hill-side,  and  tell  tales  to  his  school-fellows  for 
hours.  He  had  this  kind  of  discursive  education,  but  no  discipline ; 
and  when  he  went  to  college  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  any  who 
courted  his  affection,  intoxicated  his  imagination,  and  then  led  him 
into  vice." 

Could  better  results  have  been  reasonably  anticipated  from  such 
training  ? 

A  school  without  order  is  worthless,  but  order  should  be  secured, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  best,  and  not  by  the  lowest  means. 

HEZEKIAH. 
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THE    STUDY    OF    THE    BEAUTIFUTi. 

What  a  pity  it  is  when  there  is  in  every  child's  mind  sach  an  in- 
born love  of  the  beautiful,  that  our  school  studies  and  school  routine 
should  so  neglect  its  culture,  and  so  limit  things  to  mere  practical 
realities !  Do  we  not  commit  a  great  mistake  when  we  make  school- 
work  such  dull  drudgery.  Do  we  think,  as  we  ought,  that  each  one 
has  an  aesthetic,  as  well  as  intellectual  nature,  that  there  is  something 
in  each  one  of  us  that  mere  intellect  cannot  satisfy,  something  that  the 
flowers,  the  skies,  God's  pictures  in  earth  and  air,  and  man's  strivings 
for  the  ideal  as  shown  in  pictures  and  statutes,  only  have  language 
for  ?  Do  we  think  how  the  study  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in  art 
and  nature,  cultivate  and  refine  one  ;  how  tender  and  earnest  thej 
make  him ;  how  this  culture  cannot  help  expressing  itself  in  motion, 
in  gesture,  in  speech,  in  a  thousand  ways  ?  There  seems,  too,  to  be 
a  connection  between  this  culture  and  moral  and  spiritual  culture. 
For  is  not  all  beauty  but  the  spiritual  shining  through  the  material? 
and  so  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  beautiful,  the  nearer  do  we  approach, 
and  the  more  fully  we  comprehend  the  spiritual,  the  divine. 

If  teachers  could  do  more  to  interweave  this  study  with  other 
studies,  how  much  more  should  we  truly  educate  our  scholars,  mak- 
ing them  such  reverent  lovers  and  students  of  the  beautiful,  that 
when  they  leave  our  schools  they  shall  know  something  of  the  won- 
ders and  treasures  of  art  and  nature,  shall  have  better  things  to  think 
of  than  fashion  and  gossip,  and  shall  not  stray  through  art  galleries 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  is  fashionable  to  be  seen  there. 

Nearly  all  studies  need  the  assistance  of  this  one.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  describe  how  it  could  be  made  to  help  all,  but  the  one 
study  of  geography  seems  to  need  it  most,  and  to  get  it  least.  For 
what  is  Geography  ?  The  description  of  the  Earth,  the  beautihil 
Earth,  that  our  Father  has  given  us  for  an  heritage,  with  its  glory  of 
mountain  and  plain,  and  river  and  ocean. 

"  Tho  sea  broad-breasted,  and  the  tranced  lake, 

The  rich  arterial  rivers,  and  tho  hills 

Which  wave  thoir  woody  tresses  in  the  breeze, 

The  snow-robed  mountains  circling  earth 

As  the  white  spirits  God  the  Saviour's  throne." 

The  quiet  lakes,  the  grandeur  of  mountains,  the  charms  of  scenerr^ 
the  beauty  of  skies,  day-time  and  night-time,  are  only  open  pages 
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whence  the  child  is  to  learn  this  great  study,  provided  you  direct  him 
rightly.  Then  in  the  description  of  countries  and  cities,  how  much 
of  tlie  beauty  of  art  conies  in.  It  almost  seems  wicked  not  to  have 
children  learn  something  of  the  great  artists,  those  who  speak  down 
through  the  listening  years  in  pictures,  and  songs,  and  statutes ;  and 
of  those  poems,  that  might  fill  their  souls  with  echoes  of  imperishable 
music.  Some  of  the  technicalities  of  Art  might  be  learned  as  easily 
as  the  rudiments  of  their  other  studies,  and  would  be,  in  after  life,  of 
as  great  value.  We  fill  our  houses  with  choice  paintings,  engravings 
and  statuary,  but  how  very  few  understand  their  true  significance  ; 
how  few  have  knowledge  even  of  the  names  of  the  great  galleries  of 
the  old  world,  of  the  great  master-pieces  of  past  and  modern  artists  I 
We  read  in  books  of  travel  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe,  of 
choir  and  nave  and  transept  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  of 
decorations  of  turret  or  spire.  We  read  of  paintings  in  oil  or  water 
colors,  in  fresco,  in  encaustic,  in  enamel,  in  mosaic ;  of  the  different 
styles  and  schools  of  painting,  of  engravings,  lithographs,  etc.  Shall 
these  be  unmeaning  names,  or  shall  we  interest  and  teach  our  chil- 
dren of  them,  thus  preparing  them  fpr  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
works  of  Art  ?  Children  take  such  a  delight  in  pictures,  that  it 
seems  a  shame  to  put  them  off  with  the  coarse  carictatures  of  the 
popular  juvenile  books.  The  picture-shops  and  free  galleries  of  the 
cities  are  doing  a  great  work  for  us  in  this  way ;  but  we  are  not  all 
in  cities,  and  even  if  we  were,  the  children  need  an  interpreter  be- 
tween them  and  Art, — one  who  shall  cultivate  in  them  an  earnest 
love  for  works  of  Art,  and  not  for  these  merely,  but  for  all  Beauty 
in  Nature  as  well  as  Art.  So  shall  all  beautiful  things  speak  to  them, 
and  give  them  somewhat  of  their  divine  influences.  Nature  and  Art 
shall  lead  them,  reverent  and  happy,  to  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all 
Beauty,  even  Beauty  itself.  The  mountains  shall  fill  them  by  their 
royalty  and  grandeur  with  infinite  aspirations, — with  lofty  thoughts 
of  living.  The  little,  clinging  flower  shall  teach  them  gentleness  and 
love,  and  the  faithful,  kindly  trees,  lessons  of  human  brotherhood  and 
sympathy.  Pictures  and  statutes,  poems  and  songs,  grand  cathredals, 
and  all  that  is  noble  and  beautiful,  shall  make  them  truer,  holier,  more 
patient  and  trustful,  more  generous  and  noble  in  life.  "  And  the 
Beautiful  having  secured  a  place  in  the  Intellect  passes  into  immor- 
toWty  with  it."  And  they  can  never  grow  too  old  to  appreciate 
Beauty,  wherever, and  in  whatever  form  they  find  it.     So  shall  they 

"  With  a  natural  fitness  draw 
All  tones  and  shades  of  Beauty  to  their  souls ; 
Even  as  the  rainbow-tinted  shell,  which  lies 
Miles  deep  at  bottom  of  the  sea,  hath  all 
Colors  of  sides  and  flowers  and  gems  and  plumes." 

Massachusetts  Teacher. 
3 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


BUPEBINTENDBNT'S    QUABTEBIiY   BSPOST. 

PnoviDEXCB,  May  11,  1863. 

To  tJu  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence  : 

Gentlemen  :  Tho  public  mind  is  so  often  moved  by  direct  and  passionate  appeals 
to  the  baser  as  well  as  the  nobler  principles  of  action,  that  tho  topics  'which  are  moit 
■vital  to  the  permanent  welfare  and  prosperity  of  a  community,  especially  if  they  are 
void  of  freshness  and  novoltyi  and  have  no  local  or  personal  novelty,  are  too  often 
regarded  with  apathy  and  indifference. 

This  is  but  too  true  in  regard  to  education.  While  many  other  subjects  of  fiir  lev 
significance  take  a  deep  hold  of  public  sympathy,  the  cause  of  edacation  £eu18  to 
receive  that  liberal  and  generous  support  that  its  ever  increasing  importance  demsiidi. 

This  indifference  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  tho  fact,  that  there  are  no 
new  or  startling  truths  to  be  urged  in  its  defence.  That  its  claim  for  snpport  reits 
upon  arguments  addressed  to  the  calm  judgment  of  thoughtful  and  reflecting  minds. 

It  is  not  so  much  to  the  present  as  to  the  future,  that  we  are  to  look  in  deciding 
questions  of  great  moment.  That  is  surely  a  short  sighted  policy,  both  in  indiridusli 
and  communities,  which  has  reference  mainly  to  immediate  and  present  results* 

The  whole  idea  of  progress  and  advancement  in  every  pursuit  that  confers  honor 
and  dig^ty  on  man,  is  closely  identified  with  the  wisdom  that  is  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  still  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  excellence. 

If  we  are  aiming  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  city,  and  its  growth  in  every- 
thing that  is  great  and  noble  and  praiseworthy,  we  must  employ  effectively  those 
means  and  agencies  that  will  most  certainly  produce  this.  Whatever  >tft<f  ennobled 
and  adorned  man  elsewhere,  has  given  security  and  protection  to  all  the  substantial 
blessings  of  life — whatever  has  imparted  vigor  to  every  industrial  trade  and  art- 
whatever  elevates  the  moral  sentiment  and  social  enjoyments*  and  raises  a  bairier 
against  the  inroads  of  vice — will  most  assuredly,  produce  the  same  results  here.  It 
is  as  true  iu  the'moral  and  intellectual  world,  as  in  the  physical,  that  like  causes 
produce  like  effects. 

If  we  examine  into  the  agencies  that  have  been  most  potent  in  the  prosperous  and 
flourishing  commimity  of  this  and  of  other  lands,  we  shall  find  that  the  wide  diffusion 
of  knowledge  has  contributed  more  to  their  true  greatness  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  Not  even  the  pulpit  and  press  united  can  exert  such  a  controlling  power 
for  good,  or  impose  such  impediments  for  all  that  is  evil,  as  our  free  schools. 

The  mines  of  wealth,  that  may,  by  proper  culture,  be  developed  in  the  intellects 
and  hearts  of  our  youth,  infinitely  surpass  all  the  mineral  treasures  that  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  And  it  is  an  axiom  in  political  economy,  and  one 
in  accordance  with  the  observation  of  every  careful  ob8er\'er,  that  the  products  of 
labor  become  valuable  just  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence  jnd  skill  by  which  they 
are  produced. 

It  has  been  wisely  and  truly  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  modern 
times,  **  that  the  first  object  of  a  ft^e  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,**  and 
it  may  be  added  with  equal  truth  and  wisdom,  that  the  most  ef&cient,  if  not  the  only 
means  of  accomplishing  this  is  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  Public  Schools* 
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Tho  Temple  of  Liberty  can  never  rest  securely  on  any  other  foundation  than  that 
laid  by  universal  education. 

Is  there  then  any  othei  cause  to  which  men  of  wealth,  of  culture  and  personal 
influence  can  give  of  their  i^me  and  their  substance,  that  promises  such  fruits  of 
moral  beauty  and  rich  blessings  to  our  race  ?  Is  there  a  record  of  worthy  deeds  that 
can  so  stand  the  test  of  time,  or  can  be  compared  with  that  of  those  who  make  the 
greatest  personal  sacrifice  to  disseminate  the  light  of  knowledge  and  to  raise  up  ' 
the  ignorant  from  his  degradation. 

It  may  in  truth  bo  said  of  the  immortal  trio,  "Webster,  Everett  and  Mann,  New 
England's  favored  sons,  that  while  their  deeds  as  statesmen,  jurists  and  scholars,  will 
ever  command  tho  admiration  of  a  few,  their  labors  in  behalf  of  popualr  education 
wiU  be  treasured  up  and  cherished  by  thousands  of  g^teful  hearts  to  the  end  of  time. 
And  in  our  own  city,  no  name  will  stand  higher  on  the  roU  of  fame,  acquiring  addi- 
tional lustre  with  every  succeeding  age,  than  the  founders  of  our  public  schools* 
And  tho  ever  revered  memory  of  the  late  President  of  our  University,  who  stood 
conspicuous  in  the  front  rank  of  Educators,  will  be  honored  more  and  more  as  the 
rich  fruits  of  his  abundant  labois  are  appreciated  and  enjoyed. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  facts  that  cannot  be  controverted,  there  are  some  who 
seem  to  think  that  educalion  costs  too  much,  and  is  not  worth  what  it  costs.  As 
though  tho  animal  nature  of  man,  with  its  qualifications  and  pleasures,  should  have 
the  pre-eminence  over  the  moral  and  intellectual,  as  though  the  grand  purpose  of 
life  and  its  noblest  aims  were  for  the  luxuries  and  glittering  pageants  of  a  day,  which 
are  as  unsubstantiar  and  evanescent  as  the  dream  of  childhood.  But  what  is  wealth 
for  ?  For  what  is  it  designed  by'  HUm  to  whom  rightfully  belongs  all  the  silver 
and  tho  gold  and  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  ?  Is  it  to  be  hoarded  up  in  immense 
masses  to  foster  pride,  arrogance  and  self  conceit — to  lift  its  possessor  far  above  all 
sympathy  with  the  ignorant  and  unfortunate  ?  Or  shall  it  rather  flow  forth  in  beau- 
tiful streams,  making  glad  the  waste  places  of  the  earth  till  knowledge,  truth  and 
justice  are  the  heritage  of  every  one  bearing  the  image  of  his  Maker. 

It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  our  Legislature  is  not  in  more  active  sympathy  with 
this  noble  cause.  In  looking  over  their  acts  for  the  last  few  years  we  find  but  few 
enactments  that  have  special  reference  to  the  elevation  of  our  schools  or  to  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  youth.  Almost  every  other  subject,  espe- 
cially those  of  a  partisan  or  political  character,  have  received  due  consideration  and 
especial  aid  from  their  hands.  Most  of  the  laws  that  have  any  moral  bearing,  that  have 
been  passed  are  punitive  and  reformatory  in  their  character  intstead  of  preventive. 
They  have  aimed  to  correct  evils  already  existing  rather  than  to  remove  the  causes 
that  produce  them.  They  have  vainly  attempted  to  dam  up  the  streams,  leaving 
tho  fountain  as  impure  as  ever — ignoring  the  fact  that  as  long  as  the  fountain  remains 
unclf.an  these  streams  will  widen  and  deepen,  and  sooner  or  later  will  sweep  away 
all  obstacles  with  an  irresistible  force. 

Wc  find  that  almost  all  branches  of  industry  have  received  assistance  and  encour- 
agement— highways,  streets,  railroads,  bridges,  have  aU  been  objects  of  special 
legislation — while  an  Institution  designed  expressly  for  the  more  thorough  prepara- 
tion of  toachers  has  died  for  the  want  of  adequate  support.  There  are  numerous 
rcguLitions  for  impounding  cattle,  and  restraining  swine,  enforced  by  siiitable  pen- 
alties ;  and  even  the  oysters  in  our  beautiful  river  are  objects  of  special  regard ; 
while  truants  and  vagrants,  in  ever  increasing  numbers,  roam  our  streets  unmolested. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  that  there  is  wisdom  enough,  or  benevolence  enough  in  our 
Legislature,  to  provide  a  remedy  for  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  ever  threatened  the 
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peace  of  society.  There  are  doubtless  serious  difficulties  attending  legislation  on  tlus 
subject,  yet  the  axiom  is  as  old  as  truth  itself,  that  what  ought  to  be  done  can  be 
done,  and  there  should  bo  no  relaxation  of  efforts  till  it  be  accomplished. 

Our  schools  should  ever  1  e  so  conducted  as  to  meet  the  wants  and  wishes  of  tiie 
whole  community,  and  those  should  be  consulted  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  their 
highest  welfare,  that  the  mutual  rights  of  pai*ents,  pupils  and  teachers  may  be  pro- 
tected and  secured  against  infringement.  Parents  may  and  should  insist  that  the 
service  of  the  most  competent  teachers  that  can  be  obtained  for  tho  means  famished, 
should  be  provided  for  thoir  children.  No  just  cause  ought  to  exist  or  be  suffered  to 
remain,  that  should  induce  parents  either  to  remove  their  children  £roni  school,  or 
to  withhold  their  cordial  sympathy  and  support. 

There  are  few  trusts  more  sacred  or  more  responsible  than  those  which  are  com- 
mitted to  tho  guardians  and  supervisors  of  our  schools.  The  future  welfare  of  more 
than  seven  thousand  children  is  in  no  small  degree  depending  upon  the  faithfulness 
and  fidelity  with  which  their  duties  are  discharged.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  in 
the  appointment  or  removal  of  teachers,  no  favoritism,  private  interest  or  per»}xul 
consideration  whatever  should  have  the  least  influence  to  bias  the  judgment  in  mak- 
ing their  decision.  Skillful,  faithful  teachers  should  be  sustained  and  encouraged 
and  liberally  rewarded  for  thoir  arduous  labors,  while  the  incompetent  or  unfaithful 
should  at  once  give  place  to  others. 

There  should  be  more  free  and  confidential  intercourse  between  parents  and  teachers 
and  those  having  the  care  and  oVcrsight  of  our  schools.  Without  this  it  is  impossible 
to  accomplish  all  that  might  be  secured  by  a  cordial  co-operation.  There  are  parents 
who  wish  their  children  to  advance  faster  than  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  This 
can  always  be  done  if  they  will  only  make  their  request  known.  While  there  are 
others  still  whose  children  need  all  tho  stimulus  and  force  of  parents  and  teachers 
united  to  make  them  perform  their  whole  duty.  It  is  evident  from  theso  facts,  that 
parents  should  be  far  more  frank  and  unreserved  with  those  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  supervision  of  their  children.  There  should  be  no  fear  of  provoking  unkindneas. 
For  any  one  who  would  treat  a  child  with  less  attention  and  respect  on  aocount  of 
suggestions  or  complaints  for  real  or  imaginary  causes,  that  a  parent  might  make, 
deserves  not  the  name  of  teacher. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  much  neglected  branchi  of  practi- 
cal education,  for  which  provision  ought  to  be  made.  J.  refer  to  the  £act  that  a  large 
number  of  g^ls  attending  our  intermediate  and  piimary  schools — and  very  many 
others  who  do  not  attend  any  school  for  the  want  of  suitable  clothing — who  are 
almost  entirely  ignorant  of  household  duties,  particularly  of  sewing.  This  defi- 
ciency has  hitherto  been  in  part  supplied  by  many  benevolent  ladies  of  the  city,  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  this  noble  work  with  a  liberality  and  self-devotion  worthy 
of  all  praise.  The  time  has  now  come  when  material  aid  is  much  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  very  desirable  object.  I  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  appii- 
oation  be  made  to  the  City  Council  to  make  an  appropriation  of  a  sum  not  less  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  School  Committee, 
for  this  purpose.  Other  cities  have  amply  provided  for  instruction  in  sewing,  to  this 
much  neglected  class.  Shall  Providence  be  behind  other  cities  in  its  sympathy  and 
care  for  the  unfortunate  poor. 

The  Primary  School  on  Hammond  street  is  very  much  crowded,  and  should  at 
once  be  relieved.  Therd  have  been  admitted  ninety-five  scholars  in  a  room  designed  to 
accommodate  but  sixty.    As  the  school  house  on  Pond  street  will  be  no  longer  reqnixvd, 
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this  might  he  removed  at  a  moderate  expense,  to  some  lot  hetween  Cranston  and 
Greenwich  streets,  which  would  furnish,  for  the  present,  all  the  accommodation  that 
is  needed. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  closing  exercises  of  our  schools,  particularly  of 
the  High  School,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say,  that  they  have  more  than  main- 
tained their  former  high  character  for  excellence.  At  no  peiiod  has  the  instruction 
been  more  thorough,  or  the  results  more  satisfactory. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  the  past  term  is  7,011.  There  have  been 
received  into  the  High  School,  262  ;  into  the  Grammar  schools,  1,954 ;  into  the  In- 
termediate, 1,812,  and  3.027  into  the  Primary  Schools. 

All  of  which  is  repectfuUy  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH,  Supt.  PubHc  Schools. 


NOBMAI.    BCHOOI.S. 


We  have  received  from  Hon.  "W.  R.  White  his  Second  Annual  RepoA  of  the  Free 
Schools  of  West  Virginia.  It  is  carefully  prepared,  presenting  a  very  clear  and  sat- 
isfactory view  of  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  that  State.  Its  typography  is 
unexceptionable.  There  remains  a  little  of  the  old  barbarian  darkness  lingering  over 
this  now  State,  but  the  light  of  free  schools  will  soon  remove  it.  The  Superintendent 
remarks :  "  A  small  portion  of  the  population  oppose  the  system /rom  mtions  of  caste. 
They  frown  upon  the  system,  as  of  plebian  tendency.  They  have  a  fear  of  the  insti- 
tution as  being  fatal  to  their  pretentions.  This  fear  is  reasonable  —  and  the  sootier  it  is 
realized  the  better.*'  Head  the  Report.  Mr.  White  speaks  to  Jthode  Island ^  as  well  as 
to  his  own  State,  about  Normal  Schools : 

**  The  great  object  of  these  schools  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  arduous  duties  of 
their  vocation.  Vuring  the  growth  and  development  of  the  educational  systems  in 
Europe  and  America,  these  Institutions  came  into  existence.  They  meet  a  want 
which  was  long  felt.  The  powerful  influence  which  they  exert  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  education,  puts  them  among  the  first  school  agencies  that  ought  to  be  in 
operation.  In  our  own  State  this  fact  is  very  patent.  A  Normal  School  would  com- 
mand a  large  patronage  at  the  present  time.  The  only  attempt  to  afford  the  benefits 
of  such  an  enterprise  has  been  made  in  Marion,  where  the  want  of  a  building  only  is 
necessary  to  a  complete  success.  I  will  offer  some  advantages  among  the  many  which 
these  schools  confer : 

Ist.  The  development  of  our  own  intellectual  resources.  The  necessity  of  import- 
ing teachers  will  be  removed.  That  a  special  talent  for  this  profession  exist  amongst 
us  has  already  been  evolved  by  means  of  the  Institutes  held  in  the  State. 

2d.  They  will  supply  the  gi-eatly  increasing  demand  for  good  teachers. 

3d.  They  will  diminish  the  cost  of  tuition  by  protecting  against  loss  by  inexperi- 
enced and  unworthy  teachers. 

■  4th.  They  will  establish  a  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  so  that  pupils,  by 
a  change  of  teacher,  will  not  be  embarrassed  by  a  change  in  the  general  mode  of 
instruction. 

dth.  The  student  in  these  Normal  Scools,  by  keeping  ever  in  view  the  profession 
in  which  he  proposes  to  enter,  is  rendered  more  thorough  in  his  attainments.  The 
consideration  that  he  is  to  re-produce  the  lessons  there  learned  will  secure  greater  con- 
centration of  mind,  and  a  keener  zest  in  obtaining  knowledge. 

6th.  These  schools  are  the  laboratories  where  theory  is  passed  through  the  crucible 
of  experiment,  and  that  which  is  new  is  received  only  after  it  is  demonstrated  to  be 
true.  Many  minor  advantages  manifest  themselves  in  the  beautiful  simplicity  they 
g^ve  to  the  whole  machinery  of  education,  and  the  inevitable  success  they  impart  to 
the  teacher. 
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In  behalf  of  the  cause  of  education  I  do  .most  earnestly,  yet  respectfully,  isk  of 
the  Legislature  a  liberal  appropriation  by  which  our  new  State  may  place  henelf 
beside  her  sister  States,  in  the  crusade  against  ignorance.  The  economiats  of  time, 
labor  and  money  who  erected  those  monument*  of  their  foresight  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York  and  other  States  have  set  an'example  for  us.  Those  Normal 
schools  to-day  are  equalled  in  their  practical  utility  only  by  their  architectural  taste 
and  beauty.  Four  institutions  of  this  kind  arc  needed  in  our  State.  WTieeling  and 
Charleston  present  points  very  desirable  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools,  in 
connection  with  a  high  school  department.  The  other  localities  might  be  selected 
with  reference  to  contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultuial 
College,  and  fixing  the  site  of  the  State  capital." 


"We  publish  the  following  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  health  of  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  presented  at  the  last  quarterly  meeting  of  the  School 
Board.  The  Kesolutions  were  adopted  by  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Board,  and 
among  the  advocates  of  them,  was  our  "  excruciatingly  "  good  friend,  Ladd. 

These  Resolutions  relate  to  the  most  important  consideration,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  our  school  officers  and  teachers  should  devise  some  means  to  chock  an  overheated 
emulation  in  study  at  the  expense  of  precious  health,  without  which  lifo  becomes 
anything  but  a  blessing. 

Mr.  Guild  road  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  health  of  pupHs,  recom- 
mending — 

First.  That  during  the  ensuing  summer  term  no  study  bo  required  of  pupils  out 
of  school  hours,  except  in  the  High  Schools.     [Adopted.] 

Second,  That  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent,  there  shall  be  such  a  mod- 
ification, for  the  summer  term,  of  the  studies  that  may  be  found  advisable  in  any  of 
the  schools.     [Adopted.] 

Third.  That  for  the  summer  term  there  be  but  one  session  each  day  in  the  boys' 
department  in  the  High  School.     [Adopted.] 

Fourth.  That  all  public  schools  be  closed  on  the  13th  day  of  {uly  next,  as  after 
this  period  little  or  nothing  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  study. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  and  W.  C.  Snow  opposed  the  foregoing  proposition,  and  Messrs. 
Padelford,  Ladd,  Fabyn  and  Lapham  advocated  it.     The  recommendation  was  adopted. 
Accompanying  the  above  report  was  the  following  resolution  : 

Jtfsolvedf  That  light  gymnastics  be  practiced  from  five  to  ten  minutes  each  session 
in  all  the  schools,  which  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Burring^on,  and  postponed  to  the 
next  meeting. 

Accompanying  the  above  report  was  also  the  following  resolution  which  was  laid 
on  the  table : 

Jtftalvfd,  That be  and  they  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  some  of 

the  principal  cities  of  other  States  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  various 
methods  of  instruction,  school  discipline,  and  all  other  matters  that  will  be  found  ad- 
vantageous to  the  educational  interests  of  our  city. 

The  subject  of  the  Bridgham  School,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Borrington,  was 
referred  to  the  Educational  Committee  with  poweif  to  act. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lockwood,  the  subject  of  sowing  in  the  public  schools  was  taken 
up.     The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Besolvedt  That  the  President  be  authorized  to  apply  to  the  City  Council  for  an 
appropriation  of  $500  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  our  city  in 
sewing. 
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Increase  of  Salabibs  Recommended. — The  following  schedule  of  Salaries  of  the 
School  Teachers  of  this  city  was  recommended  at  the  meeting  of  the  School  Board 
last  week.  Wo  are  gratified  that  the  School  Committee  have  responded  so  cheerfully 
and  unanimously  to  the  demands  of  simple  justice,  and  it  now  rests  with  the  Council 
and  Board  of  Aldermen  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  measure  which  so  materially  effects 
the  ^[losperity  of  the  city,  hy  more  adequately  remunerating  those  who  are  laboring 
faithfully  for  the  interests  of  the  city  community. 

The  Committee  on  Qualifictions  reported  that  the  present  salaries  of  the  teachers 
was  inadequate,  and  recommended  that  the  School  Committee,  through  their  Eresi- 
dent,  petition  the  City  Council  for  permission  to  pay  salaries  not  exceeding  the  fol- 
lowing sums : 

To  the  Superintendent,  instead  of  $2000,  $2500. 

To  the  Principal  Teachers  in  the  Boys'  Department  of  the  High  School,  instead  of 
81G00,  $2000. 

To  the  Assistant  in  the  Boys'  Department  of  the  High  School,  instead  of  $ld00» 
61800.  ^ 

Girls'  Department  of  the  High  Schools  —  To  the  teacher  in  the  first  room,  instead 
of  8800,  $9.50  ;  to  the  teacher  in  the  second  room,  instead  of  $650,  $800;  to  the  teacher 
in  the  third  room,  instead  of  $600,  $750 ;  to  the  teachers  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  rooms, 
instead  of  $550,  $650. 

To  the  Masters  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  instead  of  $1500,  1800. 

To  the  Assistants  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  instead  of  $600,  $600. 

To  the  Principals  in  the  Intermediate  Schools,  instead  of  $450,  $550. 

To  the  Assistants  in  the  Intermediate  Schools  and  to  the  Principals  in  the  Primary 
Schools,  instead  of  $425,  $500. 

To  the  Assistants  in  the  Primary  Schools,  instead  of  $375,  $475.         * 

To  the  Principal  Teacher  of  Music,  instead  of  $1000,  $1300, 

To  the  Assistant  Teacher  of  Music,  instead  of  $400,  $800. 

The  report  was  received,  and  the  recommendation  adopted. 


Cultivate  Flowers. — The  Hon.  Wm.  Spraguo  has  purcl^ased  and,  through  the 
medium  of  the  School  Commissioner,  has  sent  to  all  the  rural  districts  of  the  State, 
flower  and  melon  seeds  to  bo  distributed  gratuitously  among  the  most  deserving 
pupils  in  each  school.  We  hope  that  School  Committees  and  Teachers  will  attend 
promptly  to  tho  distribution  of  these  seeds,  and  that  the  pupils  receiving  them  will 
reserve  a  choice  spot  in  the  garden  for  the  planting  and  growth  of  them.  Plant  a 
few  of  them  in  the  flower  plot  at  the  school  house,  to  adorn  your  walks  there,  and 
when  autumn  comes  we  hope  to  hear  a  good  report  of  your  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  these  beautiful  children  of  the  soil. 

Suggestion  to  Teachers.  "Would  it  not  be  well  to  divide  the  papers  in  the  distribu- 
tion, and  all  will  thus  obtain  a  variety  instead  of  a  single  paper. 


The  New  Webster  is  glorious — it  is  perfect — it  distances  and  defies  competition — 
it  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  As  a  monument  of  literary  labor,  or  as  a  business 
enterprise,  magnificent  in  conception  and  almost  faultless  in  execution,  I  think  it 
equally  admirable ;  and  if  you  should  die  to-morrow,  you  may  feel  that,  so  far  as 
earthly  honor  is  concerned,  your  monument  is  built. 

But  I  cannot  doubt  that  a  grateful  country  will  appreciate  the  immense  service 
you  have  rendered  to  the  national  language,  scholarship,  and  reputation  by  this  great 
work,  and  in  due  time  render  you  an  adequate  reward. — /•  H,  Raymond,  X.  X.  D., 
President  Vassar  College. 
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Manchester's  patent  "Combination  Ruler  and  Stationsst  Case,*'  axd 
Student's  Book-caerier." — Here  is  the  invention  of  a  practical  teacher  for  practi- 
cal uses  in  schools.  There  is  nothing  fanciful  about  them  like  too  many  creations  oi 
the  impractical  brain,  but  the  above  articles  are  needed  in  all  our  schooU,  and  as  BO<m 
as  they  are  seen  by  teachers  they  will  be  in  great  demand. 

The  "  Ruler"  is  like  an  ordinary  one  in  external  appearance,  but  is  made  h^ntr 
and  divided  into  convenient  compartments  for  the  reception  of  stationery.  The 
cover  is  graduated  for  a  linear  measure  and  also  serves  the  purpose  of  a  paper  cutter. 

Parents,  on  seeing  this  beautiful  arrangement,  have  universally  exclaimed, — 
"  That  is  just  the  best  thing  out,  I  must  have  one  of  those  for  each  of  my  children ; 
why,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in  six  months  by  saving  pens,  pencils,  rubber,  pen-wiper,  &c.'* 

Teachers,  also,  will  be  saved  the  annoyance  occasionpd  by  the  falling  of  pencils, 
&c.,  upon  the  floor. 

The  Book-carrier  is  a  convenient  mechanical  arrangement  for  carrying  a  single  or 
,any  number  of  books  without  injurj^  to  the  binding.  It  is  also  the  "  one  thing 
noeded"  to  all  carriers  of  packages. 

Stationers  supplied  by  the  house  of  Brewer  k  Tileston,  131  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Dr.  Richardson,  the  Lexicographer. — The  latest  English  papers  announce  the 
death  of  Dr.  Richardson,  the  lexicographer,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  Making  die- 
tionaries  appears  to  bo  a  healthy  business.  It  was  only  a  few  days  ago  that  the  death 
of  Dr.  Worccjster,  of  Boston,  was  announced  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Walker,  too» 
lived  to  a  "  good  old  age."  Dr.  Johnson  was  seventy-five  when  he  died,  and  the 
late  Noah  Webster  died  at  eighty-five.  Though  men  of  many  words,  they  were  men 
of  few  deeds,  and  lived  free  from  those  excitements  which  hasten  death. 


The  town  of  Warren  has  raised  the  salaries  of  its  teachers  nearly  twenty-five  per 
cent. 

Bristol  has  raised  the  .salaries  of  its  teachers  very  moderately.  The  Committees  of 
both  these  towns  would  do  more  for  their  teachers,  if  they  could,  but  oh,  those  awfol 
taxes !  How  they  do  hurt  those  who  ought  and  are  able  to  pay  them.  Is  there  lib- 
erality, justice,  humanity  or  economy  in  reducing  State  and  Town  expenses  to  a 
minimum^  so  that  a  few  can  hoard  and  keep  their  wealth*  and  the  public  servants  be 
obliged  to  work  simply  for  a  living  ? 


Is  this  True? — The  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  city  of  N.  Y.  thus  speaki: 
"The  minimum  of  punishment  undoubtedly  accompanies  the  maximum  of  practical 
ability  to  teach  and  govern  a  school  or  class,  and  a  careful  investigation  will  show 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  reported  for  punishment  to  the  principal 
teachers,  for  ofiiances  committed  in  the  class  rooms,  will  be  found  to  come  m>m  the 
most  ineffectual  and  unsuccessful  teacher." 


Soldiers'  Orphans. — The  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  edn- 
cating  at  the  public  expense,  the  soldiers  orphans  of  that  State.  The  children  are 
to  be  kept  in  school  until  sixteen  years  of  age,  that  they  may  then  go  forth  as  wdl 
trained  and  educated  as  they  would  have  been  under  an  intelligent  parentage.  €k)d 
bless  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  for  accepting  so  responsible  and  holy  a  tnut 
Republics  are  not  always  or  wholly  ungrateful. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


PBOVIDBHOB  FUBIilO  80HOOI.8. 

The  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  Providence  High  School  took  place  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  21st  and  22d*  The  results  were  very  satisfiEUstory  and 
exhibit  a  higher  standard  of  scholarship  than  has  ever  before  been  reached  by  the 
Grammar  Schools  of  this  city.  Thoro  was  a  g^^t  uniformity  in  the  results  of  the 
different  schools,  showing  an  equally  faithful  devotion  to  school  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  the  several  schools.  Whore  all  are  so  excellent,  there  need  be  no 
invidious  comparisons  of  the  schools  or  of  the  standing  of  each,  causes  outside  the 
influence  of  the  teacher  often  operating  favorably  or  unfavorably  in  lowering  or  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  a  class  of  scholars. 

There  Vcre  admitted  to  the  High  School  from  the  six  Grammar  Schools,  55  boys 
and  85  girls,  with  the  following  average  percentage :  % 

Spelling 92.  per  cent. 

Mental  Arithmetic 81.5 

Practical  Arithmetic 65* 

Geography z 75. 

Grammar 79. 

History 88.5 

Wc  print  below  the  questions  prepared  for  the  examinations  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools. 

Questions  submitted  to  the  Candidates  for  Admission  to  ths  Providence  High  School,  May 
2\st  and  22d,  1866. 

WBrrTBK  ABITHllSnC. 

1.  Divide  sevch  ten-thousandths  by  .07  6-7 

X  

3      .03  1-5 

T 

2.  What  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  8,  10  1-2, 12,  15,  18,  and  25  ? 

3.  If  1-3  of  a  yard  of  cloth  be  worth  3-5  of  a  dollar,  what  are  7  2-5  yards  .worth  ? 

4.  A  person  insured  his  house  and  furniture  for  $2<500  for  eight  years,  at  1  1-4 
per  cent,  annually  ;  what  amount  of  premium  did  he  pay  P 

5.  On  a  quantity  of  flour  sold  at  15  per  cent,  profit}  a  merchant  clears  $700.  At 
what  cost  was  the  flour  bought  ? 

6.  What  is  the  interest  on  $2,240  at  7  3-10  per  cent,  from  May  6,  1854,  to  July 
7,  1861  f 

7.  For  what  amount  must  a  policy  be  taken  out  to  insure  on  a  house  $7,000  and 
cover  the  premium  of  2  1-4  per  cent.  ? 

^  8.    What  is  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  $600  for  4  years,  3  months,  and 
10  days,  at  simple  interest  and  at  compound  interest  ? 

9.  What  is  the  value  of  stock  which,  selling  at  20  per  cent,  above  par,  brings 
$1,250  ? 
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10.  A  man  bought  a  hone  for  $200,  and  sold  it  for  10  per  cent,  more  than  he  gare 
for  it,  and  6  per  cent,  less  than  he  asked  for  it ;  what  did  he  ask  for  it  ? 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  man  bought  a  horso  and  saddle  for  225  dollars ;  ho  gave  2-3  of  3-4  as  mneh 
for  the  saddle  as  he  gave  for  the  horso,  what  did  he  give  for  each  ? 

2.  If  A,  B,  and  C,  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  3  days,  and  A  and  B  caa  together  do 
the  same  work  in  4  days,  in  what  time  can  C  do  it  alone  ? 

3.  When  gold  is  worth  26  per  cent,  premium,  what  must  bo  paid  in  paper  correnej 
for  10  barrels  of  flour,  which  are  worth  12  dollars  a  barrel,  in  gold  ? 

4.  If  a  merchant  g^in  10  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  25  per  cent,  of  his  goods,  and 
12  1-2  per  cent  on  15  per  cent,  of  his  goods,  and  lose  35  per  cent,  on  30  per  cent,  of 
his  goods,  how  must  he  sell  the  remainder  to  gtdn  10  per  cent,  on  the  ^vidiole  ? 

6.  What  is  the  time,  when  3-4  of  the  time  past  noon  is  1-6  of  the  time  to  aud« 
night? 

6.     If  2-5  of  the  sum  received  for  goods  be  gain,  what  is  the  gain  per  cent,  f 
4  7.     What  is  the  gain  per  cent,  when  goods  are  sold  for  9-8  of  the  cost  P 

8.  An  agent  collects  an  account  amounting  to  336  dollars ;  how  much  most  he 
remit  to  his  employers,  and  how  much  must  he  retain  for  his  services  if  he  is  allowed 
6  per  cent,  for  collection  ? 

9.  A  spent  1-5  of  his  money,  and  1-4  of  the  remainder,  and  gave  away  12  dollars, 
when  he  found  he  had  1-2  of  his  money  left.     How  much  had  he  at  first  ? 

10.  The  base  of  a  right  angle  triangle  is  1-3  of  the  sum  of  the  perpendioalar  and 
hypothcnuse,  and  the  sum  of  the  length  of  the  three  sides  is  48  feet ;  what  is  the 
length  of  each  side  ? 

OBAMMAR. 

1.  Define  person,  number  and  gender. 

2.  Compare  the  following  Adjectives :  ill,  much,  late,  jioar,  and  old. 

3.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  the  following  verbs :  bito,  chide,  clothe,  eat,  hew, 
hide,  loadi  seethe,  stride,  work. 

4.  Analyze  the  following  sentence,  and  parse  the  words  in  itatics :  Most  men  know 
what  they  hate :  few  know  what  they  lovo. 

5.  Parse  the  words  in  the  following  sentence  in  italics :  I  was  not  awAp  of  Aw 
being  to  g^ooda  tcftoUtr, 

6.  The  book  is  his  ;  it  is  not  mine.     Such  as  I  have,  give  I  thee, 

7.  They  made  him  study.    The  boy  was  too  idle  to  learn. 

8.  Whom  have  they  elected  c/Mtrman  f  The  thought  of  being  good  ought  to  arouse 
US  to  aofcion. 

9.  The  boy  walked  his  horse,  Tho  engineer  ran  the  train.  They  talked  the  nifht 
away. 

10.  Correct  the  following  sentences :  We  should  profit  from  the  experience  of 
others.  They  insist  on  it  that  you  are  wrong.  Satin  feels  very  smoothly.  Bid  he 
arrive  safely  P  I  never  thought  of  its  being  him.  It  may  have  been  her.  Who  do 
you  think  it  is  P  Nothing  can  never  justify  such  conduct.  Where  were  you  this 
morning  when  I  called  P    The  ship  lays  in  the  harbor. 

OEOOBAPHT. 

1.  Give  the  boundaries  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  New  York  and  Georgia. 

2.  Name  the  Eastern  Bniic\iM  of  the  Mississippi  river,  beginning  on  the  Kok^ 
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8.    Name  the  principal  rivers  of  South  America. 

4.  For  what  may  South  America  be  particularly  noted. 

5.  What  lakes  in  the  Northern  part  of  Russia. 

6.  Locate  Havana,  Charleston,  Madrid,  St.  Fktersburg  and  Constantinople,  and 
give  the  latitude  of  each. 

7.  Locate  Calcutta,  Vienna,  San  Francisco,  Algiers  and  Melboumei  and  give  the 
latitude  of  each. 

8.  Name  the  seas  in  and  around  Asia. 

9.  Describe  the  river  Nile. 

10.  Name  the  principal  political  divisions  in  Africa. 

HISTORY. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  De  Soto. 

2.  Name  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  the  Puritans  before  landing  in 
America. 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  Rhode  Island. 

4.  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  New  York. 
6.     Describe  the  defeat  of  Braddock. 

6.  Name  the  principal  events  in  1776,  and  describe  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 

7.  Name  the  principal  events  in  1777,  and  describe  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and 
Stillwater. 

8.  Name  the  principal  events  in  1778,  and  describe  the  massacre  of  Wyoming. 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  treachery  of  Arnold.  • 

10.  Name  the  most  prominet  American  and  English  Generals  engaged  in  the 
American  Revolution. 

BPBLLINO. 

Palisade,  skein,  chaise,  gauze,  supersede,  financier,  escheat,  valise,  receipt,  scourge, 
rehearse,  amerce,  lettuce,  prejudice,  mortise,  chrysalis,  prairie,  biscuit,  forfeit,  author- 
ize, advertise,  analyze,  patrol,  resource,  nuisance,  rueful,  fendf  newt,  jMipyras,  iraaci* 
ble,  conceptacle,  conventicle,  privilege,  diplomacy,  poignancy,  attorney,  perfidy, 
hypocrisy,  expatiate,  torrefy,  ossify,  euthanasy,  panegyrio»  paregoric,  ipecacuanha^ 
idiosyncrasy,  pharmaceutital,  ichneumon,  heteroclite,  inelegant. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


A  Thousand  A  Tear.  By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bruce,  Boston.  Lee  k  Shepard,  1866,  pp.  268. 
We  have  been  delighted  with  this  charming  story,  giving  the  experience  of  tho 
family  of  a  country  minister  who  accepted  "a  call"  to  the  city  with  a  "thousand 
a  year"  as  a  salary.  It  gives  many  incidents  illustrating  human  nature  as  found 
in  nearly  all  communities,  and  many  a  paator  will  find  repeated  here  his  own 
experience.  It  should  be  read  by  pastor  and  people,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
both  will  be  profited  by  the  perusal.  We  like  the  spirit  of  the  Yolome,  and  we  mart 
say  the  publishers  have  executed  their  part  in  fine  rtyle* 
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Every  Saturday. — This  Weekly  ia,  in  our  opinion,  precisely  what  it  claima  to  be, 

—  a  journal  of  choice  reading  selected  from  current  literature.  The  editor  has 
the  rang3  of  all  the  English  and  Continental  Heviews,  Magazines,  and  first-daas 
Weeklies,  which  press  into  their  fcrvico  the  ablest,  wisest  and  wittiest  writers  of 
Europe.  From  this  almost  immense  storehouse,  he  selects  that  which  he  judges  best 
adapted  to  suit  the  taste  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people. 

'  The  selections  in  the  numbers  already  issued  have  embraced  a  wide  variety  of  topies, 

—  all  of  interest  to  cultivated  minds,  and  nearly.all  of  a  character  to  be  highly  attrac- 
tive tb  the  majority  of  American  readers.  There  have  been  excellent  short  itoiiee, 
thrilling  adventures,  exquisite  poems,  graphic  historical  sketckes,  popular  8cieiiiiik> 
articles  such  as  appear  originally  only  in  English  and  French  periodicals,  racy  esaajre 
in  biog^phy,  criticism  and  anecdote.  In  fact,  it  cont-ains  the  cream  of  foreign  cur- 
rent literature,  and  is  oflFored  at  a  price  that  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  alL 

Each  number  being  complete  in  itself,  it  is  just  the  thing  for  travellers  ;  and  each 
number  is  of  such  sterling  merit  that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  those  who  stay  at  hom& 
Whoever  wishes  the  freshest  and  choicest  foreign  periodical  literature,  must  get 
"  Every  Saturday,"     It  is  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  Boston. 


Gail  ELamiltox  has  in  the  press  of  her  publishers,  Messrs.  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
Boston,  a  new  volume  specially  adapted  to  summer  reading,  and  bearing  the  taking  title 
of ''  Summer  Rest."  Most  of  the  articles  in  this  volume  are  now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  of  the  author's  most  brillant  essays.  Hali- 
camassus  appears  again  on  the  carpet ;  and  his  exploits  in  the  way  of  gardening  and 
other  domestic  matters  are  made  very  amusing.  Gail  Hamilton  is  never  dulL 
Possessed  of  a  sharp  and  ready  wit,  speaking  boldly,  and  that  too  upon  topics 
wherein  women  have  been  supposed  to  have  but  little  interest,  she  has  already  gath- 
ered about  her  an  audience,  which,  by  its  hearty  appreciation  of  her  writings,  attests 
the  truths  of  many  of  her  convictions.  The  success  of  her  various  volumes  of  essays 
has  been  without  a  parallel ;  in  fact  she  is  the  most  successful  writer  of  .the  day. 


Studbnt  and  Sohoolmatb. — We  have  watched  with  much  pleasure  the  constantly 
increasing  interest  that  is  manifested  by  the  young  in  the  magazine  which  for  so 
many  years  has  furnished  much  of  their  mental  food.  We  have  been  constant 
readers  of  this  little  monthly  visitor,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying,  that  fr<yy 
oriide  published  therein  contains  a  moral  which  cannot  but  be  beneficial  to  those  who 
read  it.  When  bound  it  makes  a  beautiful  volume  for  the  Library.  As  lovers  of 
the  young  we  hope  to  see  this  magazine  in  the  hands  of  all  the  youth  of  our  land. 


Mr.  Allan  Stbvsnson,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  Stevenson,  died  in  England*  ■  on 
the  28d  of  December  last.  Like  his  late  father,  ho  was  a  celebrated  lighthoiiee  engi- 
neer, and  built  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  lighthouses.  He  contributed  hugely  to 
the  knowledge  of  dioptrics,  was  a  remarkable  linguist,  and  author  of  many  valnahk 
treatises  on  those  spheres  of  science  with  which  he  was  most  familiar. 
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Books  at  Home. — It  is  not  by  books  alone  or  by  books  chiefly,  wrote  Carlyle  to  a 
young  friend,  that  one  is  made  a  man,  but  by  standing  in  one's  lot  like  a  g^od  sol- 
dier and  bearing  the  many  chagrins  of  it.  Thinking,  actixig,  and  enduring,  make 
character.  The  end  of  reading  is  not  to'  store  the  meraor}*  with  bare  fiicts,  but  to 
afi'ord  materials  and  inspiration  for  original  reflection — a  reflection  which  shall  pre- 
pare the  mind  to  perceive  and  to  adapt  itself  to  now  relations.  The  results  of  pre- 
vious enquiry  must  be  known  in  order  to  a  proper  comprehension  and  use  of  the 
truths  which  ccmtcmporaneous  investigation  is  perpetually  envolving. 

But,  not  to  speak  of  this  higher  function  and  efieot  of  books,  is  there  nothing  in 
their  mere  presence  to  teach  ?  Have  these  mute  companionst  as  they  look  down 
quietly  from  their  shelves,  no  power  to  elevate  the  thoughts  P  It  is  certainly  a  pre- 
sumption of  the  culture  of  a  family  to  find  it  well  supplied  with  standard  works  in 
religion,  literature  and  science.  One  instinctly  infers  upon  entering  a  house  for  the 
first  time,  that  it  is  the  abode  of  refinement,  when  he  sees  around  him  the  classics  of 
our  language,  done  up  in  neat  and  solid  bindings.  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  no 
books — whatever  the  taste  otherwise  displayed,  though  the  mirrors  be  of  the  best 
French  plate  glass,  the  carpets  the  softest  velvet,  the  tables  inlaid  with  rare  woods 
and  stones,  and  all  the  appointments  in  keeping— one  cannot  but  conclude,  if  he 
himself  be  cultivated,  that  there  is  a  lack  in  this  home  of  the  purest  taste.  "We 
have  been  favorably  impressed,  on  going  into  families  remote  from  city  advantages, 
as  to  their  social  position,  bv  observing  on  the  tables  or  shelves  a  few  choice  books. 
The  sequel  has  seldom  altered  our  judgment. 

Every  house  if  possible  should  liave  its  library.  However  humble  the  dwelling, 
let  there  be  one  room  where  the  books  are  collected  and  systematjpally  arranged. 
The  siffht  of  them  will  constantly  instruct.  There  is  teaching  for  a  child  in  the  title 
of  a  book.  Will  he  not  soon  wish  to  know  what  the  history  is  about ;  who  are  the 
men,  what  things  which  the.  cuts  represent  ?  The  first  conception  he  may  fitrm  of 
the  extent  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs,  may  be  derived  from  the  "  history  of 
the  World,"  upon  the  gilt  letters  of  which  he  has  gazed  from  infancy.  As  books 
upon  various  subjects  come  daily  under  his  eye,  the  diScrent  departments  of  knowl- 
edge will  open  to  the  mind,  and  the  complex  and  wonderful  character  of  the  uni- 
verse will  provoke  questionings.  Where  persons  of  ample  means  are  erecting  or 
selecting  houses  for  homes  to  live  in,  not  merely  to  exist  in,  why  should  not  one  of 
the  most  eligible  rooms  be  set  apart  for  the  library.  Why  should  a  contracted  room 
over  the  haU,  or  in  the  fourth  story,  or  down  in  the  basement,  be  devoted  as  worthy 
of  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  sages  ?  Why  put  the  books  where  the  family  never 
wish,  and  never  should  wish  to  go  ?  The  folly  of  devoting  parlors  throe  tiers  deep 
to  the  display  of  rosewood  and  brocade,  to  glitter  and  flash  at  an  occasional  party, 
and  pushing  the  books,  the  inspirers  of  thought  and  virtue,  out  of  sight,  is  too  great 
to  need  animadversion.  Let  the  library  be  where  the  family  gathers  most  natiually 
and  easily ;  let  it  be  in  an  accessible  and  cheerful  position. 

There  is  a  glowing  and  commendable  taste  for  pictures  and  sculpture.  The  best 
wall  and  choicest  niche  is  fittingly  appropriated  to  them.  They  educate  as  well  as 
please.  But  they  do  not  necessarily  imply  the  taste,  nor  are  they  as  real  cultivators 
as  books.  An}'-  man  sprung  into  sudden  fortune,  may  order  a  picture  or  a  statne 
from  a  first-class  artist,  but  will  not  be  apt  to  buy  the  best  books  unless  he  have 
previous  culture.  Say  what  we  may  for  a  picture,  its  single  sssthetie  idea  is  soon 
absorbed,  and  though  it  may  continue  insensibly  to  refine,  still  it  possesses  not  the 
ample  suggcstiveness  of  a  book  of  equal  merit.  A  book  is  a  multiplex  picture ;  it 
is  the  facts,  the  book  part  of  a  picture,  not  its  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense,  which  con- 
stitutes its  greatest  charm  and  instruction  for  most  minds.  The  professional  or  ama- 
teur artist  might  not  view  it  so ;  simply  as  the  evolutions  of  a  battle*  nor  its  moral 
results;  would  be  most  inviting  to  a  scientific  soldier.  We  claim  them  for  the  booktf, 
at  least  equal  advantage  in  position  with  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.  Why 
should  not  the  productions  of  the  pen  have  epual  honor  with  those  of  the  chisel  and 
easel  ?  Give  to  them  as  rich  and  costly  array.  Let  Shakespeare's  works  be  as  well 
set  as  Shakespeare's  head. 

Next  to  the  family  altar  comes,  in  influence  upon  the  household,  the  family  library. 
It  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  to  its  members.  Seated  amid  the  comjMmionship  of  the 
pure,  the  wise,  the  good  of  all  ages,  with  philosophy  to  instruct,  religion  to  sanctify, 
and  wit  to  enliven,  must  not  the  memories  and  results  of  such  hoars  be  the  most 
useful  and  pleasing  to  the  whole  life  P — Exchange, 
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Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
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An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Aecountanta,  Saleamen*  Propria 
tors,  etc. 
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the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Buuness  Man. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  WOBKS  FOE  THE  STUDY  OF  FOEEIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

LETPOIiDT  A  flOLT,  AID  S.  STEieU,  NKW-TORK,  PUBLISHERS. 


innt\. 


OTTO'S  FRENCH  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR. 
Revised  bv  Ferdikaxd  BocBim,  Instructor  in 
French  at  Harvard  College,    rimo,  cloth  .     91.16 

Kbt  to  the  above 65  eta. 

L'HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  Par  M.  Lamb  Flburt. 
Itoio,  cloth 91.50 

LUCIK:  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVERSA- 
TIONS.   12mo,  cloth 90  eta. 

LE  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.  Par  Madame 
FoA.    Avcc  vocabolaire.  ISmo,  cloth    .    .  W  ctk 

CONTES  BIOGRAPIIIQUES.  Par  M.  E.  FoA. 
Avec  vocabalalre.    Ctotli 01.25 

POUR  UNE  EPINGLE.  J.  T.  de  St  Germain. 
Avec  vocabulalre.    Cloth fl.OO 


SADLER:  COURS  DE  VERSIONS;  or.Exerclsei 

for  tranalatlng  English  Into  French.    Annotated 

and  revlaed  by  Prof.  OiLLBTTB.  l6mo  .  .  Ol.U 
L'INSTRUCTEUR  DE  L'ENFANCE.  (A  flrst  Book 

for  Children.)  By  L.  Boxcobub.  limo,  cloth.  SOc. 
LE  CLOS-POMMIER    Par  A.  Acbard.    And  lea 

Prisonnien  du  Cancase.  12mo,  cloth  .  .  SM)  cts. 
NEW  TEAR'S  DAT  (with  Vocabulary).  For  trann- 

latlon  Into  French.    16mo 90  cts. 

Kbt  to  the  above 25  cts. 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUVRE. 

Par  O.  Fbuillbt.    12mo,  cloth 01.25 

LA    PETITE  PADETTE.     Par    Oboxgb   Saxd. 

Cloth 01.25 


Jpobtm   4[ttot\i   Comtbies. 


LA  CAONOTTE 40  ctfc 

LE  VILLAGE 25  eta. 

LES  FEMMES  QUI  PLEURENT  .    .    .    .   25  cts. 
LES  PETITES  MISERE8  DE  LA  VIE  HUMAINE. 

25  cts. 


25  eta. 


LA  NIAISB  DE  SAINT  FLOUR  . 

WITH  VOCABULAX2B8. 

TROIS  PROVERBES lOcts. 

VALERIE 90  cts. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES 90cts. 


g8  for  C^tlbrnc,  bit||  VotMlunn, 

L.V  PETITE  MAM  AN;  LE  BRACELET    .  25cts.  (  LA  VTEILLECOUSINE;  LES  RICOCHETS.  25  cts. 


LE   TESTAMENT   DE   MADAME 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  6T.  CTR. 


PATURAL; 
.    .    .  25cts. 


LA  LOTTERIE  DE  FRANCFORT;  LA  JEUNE 
SAVANTE. 25cts. 


College  Sitnu  of  SP^obem  ^rtnc^  ^iRgs. 

With  English  Koteo,  by  Prof.  Fkbdin and  BAchsb.   12mo,  ptper. 

1.  LB  ROMAN  D*UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUVRE. 


1.  LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR OOcts. 

2.  LA  BATAILLE  DE  DAMES 40  cts, 

9.  LA  M AISOX  DE  PENARVAN    .    .    .    .  40  cts. 

4.  L\  POUDRE  AUX  TEUX 40  cts. 

5.  LES  PETITS  OISEAUX 40  cts. 

e.  MADEMOLSELLE  D£  LA  SEIGLIERE .  40  cts. 


8.  LES  DOIOTS  DE  FEE 40cts. 

COLLEGE  SERIES.  Vol.  L   No.  1-4.   Cloth,  f  1.50. 

••  Vol.IL  No.  5-0.  Cloth,  01.15. 

9.  JEAK  BAUDBY.   (In  preptfttion.) 


tfennss. 


OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR. 
By  Dr.  £.  Otto.    9th  revised  ed.    12ino,  cloth. 

•2.00 

KET  TO  OTTO'8  GRKX AK  GBAMXAB    ....    ttCtS. 

GERMAN  MANUAL.    By  £.  C.  F.  Kbadss.   12mo. 

cloth 90  cts. 

DIE  IRRLICHTER.  Ein  Marchen.  12mo.  .  00  cts. 
PUTLITZ.    VER0IS8MEINNICHT.      With  Enf- 

lish  Notes.    Pimo 40  cts. 

RABBIATA.-DAS  MAEDCHEN  VON  TREPPL 

Zwcl  5ovellen  von  Paul  Hbtsb.    12mo.   .  16  ets. 

Til.  STORM.    IMMENSEE.    With  English  Notes. 

12mo 40cts. 

FOUQUE.  UNDINE.  With  Vocabaloiy.  00  cents. 
GOETHE.    Hbrbmaw  axd  Dobotbba.    With  Bof 

llsh  Notes 00  cents.    Cloth   .  90  cts. 


OOETHB.    Faitst.    With  Xaglish  Notes.    Cloth. 

01.25 
GOETHE.   InnoBVXB  Aur  Tacscb.   WlthEngllnh 

Notes flOcts. 

8CHILLEB.  WlLHBLM  Tbll.  With  EngUah  Notes 

Cloth 90ots. 

SCHILLER.    WALLBmTBnr.    With  English  Notes. 

Cloth 01.50 

8CHILLBB.  MabxaStuabt.   With  EnicHsh  Notes. 

60  cents.    Cloth  .  90  cts. 

EINEBMUSS  HEIRATHBN;  and  EIGENSINN. 

With  English  Notes 40cts. 

KOTaSEBUE.     Dbb   Gbradb   Wbo    dbb  Bbstb. 

With  EngUsh  Notes 90  cts. 

GOEBNEB.     BvouiOH,   BIX   LcsrariBL.     With 

English  KotOB 40  cU 


L.  B    CUORE.    ITALXAH  GBAXMAB. 


StaliBn. 

Cloth,  f  LIS. 


Kbt  to  CiroBB*9  Itauab  Obaxmab  abd  Bzbb- 
OOcts. 


JB  yyfif I  llffftOtty* 


8EWELL  AND  URBINO.     EBOUn  DtOTATIOB  I  MISS  T0UKG*8  LANDMARKS   OF   ANCIENT 
ExBBCiiBii.  In  Cloth OOeti.  |      HI8T0BT.      - 

i^These  sflrteo  will  be  eonttaood  by  MloetlBf  raoh  woriu  of  the  boft  aathon  as  are  snltable  for 
Colleges  and  Schools,  and  priTtta  reading. 


S.   B.   TTBBINO^  ^^Mtonw 


^V"OEOESTEI^'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langvafre  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day^-bj  Mholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.    It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  tkt 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C  C  Felton^  late  PresiderU  of  Harvard  Coliegt, 

More  eompletc  and  exact  than  any  of  iu  predecessors. — W,  Whewett,  D,  D.,  if«f» 
in  Trinity  CoUege^  Cambrid^,  England. 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language.— T^lof.  BiUf  I 
of  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charlea  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD*S  SIXTH  READER.  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  hr  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  (         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Renders  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  tks 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

(D*  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  PublisberSy 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boeton,  Mass. 


THE   IMPROVED 

'§xfi^xmxk  Series  jof  fel-'^00ks. 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (Newly  lUtutrated) 64  Paget. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  lUuitrated) 112  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SECOND  READER,     "  ««         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  INIERMEDIATE  READER,  {Entirely  New) 266  " 

FHE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,  (Newly  IlluatrtUed). 304  «' 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432  «* 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  ( Old  Edition) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  Ed'n.l6S  " 
inr  Persons  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Ho1brook*s  Progressive  Series  of  Text-Books,  having  im- 
proved the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paoet  of  new  and 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  carefully  revtsed,  eniargedy  and 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Prof^ressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Keader  has  been  issued. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  having  been  empldyed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  its  practical,  comprehensive,  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules;  in  its  varii d  and  peculiarly  appropriate  selections, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  adaptation  to  all  schools  requiring 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing  the  choicest  spec? 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred pagee  of  New  Selectunu,  so 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconvenience  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  num- 
ber to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interme- 
diate Schools.  Nearlv  all  the  pieces  are  neir,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  written 
expressly  for  this  booK. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  and 
beautiful  illustrations,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  without  a 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as  the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  sugges- 
tions of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practical,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  (hat  no  similar  series  contains  facts,  truths, 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspire  a 
love  for  tvhatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheape»t,tLS  well  as  the^es^  in  the  market. 

Scoool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  examine 
the  IMPROVED  EDITION  OF  THE  Proorbssite  Sbribs  OF  Text-Bookb,  as  it  can  be  used 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  expense. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Progres- 
sive Series,  who  have  ever  heen  foremoat  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
books, will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptly  making,  horn  time  to 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sug- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  already  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  series  in 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  exient  than  all  others  combined,  the  Publisher 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook's  system,  original  with  the  authors,  is  all  that  can 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  for  the  intro^ 
duction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
series  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

O"  Teachers  are  reepectfuUy  requested  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  READER. 

OLIVER   ELLSWORTH, 

5  73  ComhiU,  Boston. 


From  WM.  A.  MOWRY,  Esq,,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  and  from  Hon.  J.  B.  CHAP  IN, 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

English  and  Classical  High  School,  > 
Providence,  R.  I.  Dec.  5.  I860.         > 
Messrs.  Tagga&d  &  Thompson: 

Gentlemen : — After  haying  used  Eaton's  Abithmetics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  school,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Depaitment  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unusual  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  proceed  the  making  of  a  valuable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmetic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work  ;  but  the  use  of 
these  books  in  the  school  room  has  proved  them  even  better  tnan  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said— **  In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.*'  I  wish  now  to  renew  this  high  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There  is 
an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  in  them. 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  coneite. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  inportant  and  practical 
principles  of  Arithmetic  are  concisely  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

I  have  found  them  thorough  and  systematic  ii^  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unusaally  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  absence  of  those  puzzling  **  catch  questions*'  whieh  have 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  pursuing  this  important  and  interesting 
stuay  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  series 
deserves  attention.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of  **  improvements,"  by  way  of 
**  new  and  revised"  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  exprt  ssed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  asj  in  my  judgment,  woithy  of  universal  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 


I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Mowry's  opinion  of  the  above  woiks,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  adoption  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

J.  B.  CHAPIN,  ^ 

Commisaianer  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Isicad. 


Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmeties. 

Adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction. 

Used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  BOSTON.     Adopted  for  use  in  the  Sute  of 
*       CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  I  3.    Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetie. 

2.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  |  4.    Eaton's  New  Treatise  on  Arithmetie; 

This  Series  is  distinguished  by  —  1.  The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all 
the  principles  are  developed  and  illustrated.  2.  The  clearness,  precisionjand  brevity  of 
its  rules  and  definitions.  3.  The  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations.  4.  The  proBii- 
nence  of  analysis  throughout  the  series.  5.  The  pracUcal  character  of  each  book.  &  The 
being  based  upon  the  inductive  and  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pu^il  to  thmtkai 
reason.    7.  The  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

QI/' Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and.Committees  for  ezaminatiffi 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed :  Primary,  5  cents ;  Intellectual,  10  cents  -  Comsot 
School  and  Treatise,  20  cents  each.  ' 

Haggard  &  Thompson,  Publishers,  29  ComhUl.  Boston. 

Oetf] 


GUYOT^S 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCPIOOLS. 


Series  No.  I. 

Map  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

**    North  America 6  60 

"    South  America 6  50 

"  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projec), . .  1 2  00 

**    Europe, 8  00 

"    Asia 10  00 

"    Africa 6  50 

"    Central  Europe 8  50 

"    Oceanica. 5  00 


Ciassicai  Maps. 

Map  of  the  Roman  Empire $15  00 

**    Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"    Italia. 15  00 

"    City  of  Ancient  Rome ^..     2  00 

*  *     The  Ancient  City  of  Athens .      2  00 


I  Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $8  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

"     South  America 8  50 

"    Europe 4  60 

»*     Asia 5  00 

"•  Africa 4  60^ 

"     Oceanica 5  00 

"    the  Hemispheres 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  Thfe  United  States.  1 

"  NorHi  America | 

"  South  America 

"  Central  Europe | 

"  Asia ► 

"  Africa... 

"  Europe 

**  The  World 

*'  Oceanica 


$15  per  set 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
be  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountains,  valleys,  rivers 
altitudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  clearly  and 
beautifully  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  etc. 


TESTtWOMCAL  FROM  PR0FE8S0EI  ASASSBZ. 

Prom  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  liave  no  hesitation  hi  saying 
that  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incompara/tij/  su/ferior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
thus  far  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
which,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
the  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
ed to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
other  geographer  living  understands  the  relations  of  the  physical  feature  of  our  earth  so  well,  or  known 
how  to  present  them,  to  students  with  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof  Guyot, 

L.  AGASSIZ. 

Cambridge,  Mass.^  March  27th,  1865. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Series  ot 
Geographies.  ^ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


*  Send  for  Chrcnlar  with  ftiU  description. 


i 


WARREN'S 

eEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN  NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  vacant  in  teaching  Geography. 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

S'Ten,  80  that  a  few  hours*  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
RAWINO  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 

A  PHYSICAL  MAP. 

Ok'  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions. 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$16.00  PER  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Botton,  JoM  19. 1866.  (tf ) 


NEW    BOOKS. 


NOW    READY: 


For  Common  and  Grammar  Schools,  just  published,  is  compreheruive,  treating  with  fiill- 
ness  the  subjects  of  Dbscbiptite^  Mathbiiatical,  Civil  and  Physical  Geography. 
It  contains  more  than  one  hundred  Steel  Plate  Maps,  Profiles  and  Plans,  in  forty-two 
large  sheets,  drawn  on  a  new  and  uniform  system  of  scales.  It  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
School  Quarto  Geography  published,  and  must  prove  a  popular  text-book. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  School  Committees  and  teachers  to  this  really  valuable  work. 
Specimen  copies  sent  on  the  receipt  of  teventy-five  cents. 


JlerFs  ^nglis^  Grammars. 

KERL'S  FIBST  LESSONS  IN  GBAMMAB. 

This  treatise  has  been  called  **  a  gem  of  a  little  book."  It  is  designed  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Common  School  Grammar.  The  plans,  definitions,  observations, 
and  Exercises  are  in  the  simplest  style,  and  suited  to  the  capacity  of  children.  168 
pages  16mo,  price  36  cents. 

KEEL'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  GBAMMAB. 

A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  to  make  it,  if  possible,  the  best  treatise  of  its  kind  now  before  the 
public.  The  parts  relating  to  Idioms,  Analysis,  and  False  Syntax,  will  be  found 
particularly  valuable.    350  pages ;  large  open  type. 


ARITHMETICAL    EXAMPLES, 

Or  Test  Exercises  for  Graded  Schools.     200  pages. 

This  Work  has  just  been  added  to  ••ROBINSON'S  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES," 
and  was  prepared  to  meet  a  demand  in  Graded  Schools,  for  a  larger  number  of  carefully 
prepared  and  practical  examples  for  Review  and  Drill  Exercises  than  are  furnished  from 
ordinary  text-books.  This  work  is  already  introduced  into  the  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  of 
Massachusetts,  and  many  of  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  of  New  England. 

Two  editions  are  printed :  one  with  answers  at  the  close  of  the  book,  for  the  use  of 
teachers ;  the  other  without  answers,  designed  for  the  use  of  classes. 

Copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  sixty  centi. 


Liberal  Terms  given  on  books  furnished  for  7IB8T  ZNTBODUcnoi^.    Sen^  for  CATA- 
LOGUE. 

IVISON  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

48  &  50  Walker  Street,  New  York, 

Address  W.  A.  WILDE,  Agent, 

Care  of  CROSBY  ft  AINSWORTH,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
dtf 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 

HOSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


-*^^ 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables, 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.  W.  ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(Kreatlg  Stqierior  to  ans  inhMtU  fgerefofore  ®setr. 


(O'An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  bj  mail  or 
otherwise.  * 

Eyery  article  of  School  Furniture  from  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Chardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Streeti         * 

(Near  th«  Bevere  Houflo,)  B08T0K»  MASS, 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


n.   BANGS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

7?LGEisrcTr, 

113  and  115  Westminater  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Loweat  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DBALEB  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  80  FORTH. 

Every  Desoription  of  BOOK-BIirDIirG  Done,  and  BLAmC  BOOKS  MAK- 
UFAOTURED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

^erfumers^  Soaps,  Eoilet  Articles,  i&ici)  jTancs  (iEfootid 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N,  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St.- 


Popular  Books  issued  ly  Lee  &  Shepard,  PtihUshers  and  Baah 
sellers,  149  Wasldngton  street^  Boston. 


OIiIVISB  OFTIO'S  BOOKS.     Nearly  100,000  Voli.  sold  dnrlnff  th*  iMt 

Just  published.  BRAVE  OLD  SALT ;  or,  Life  on  the  Quarter  Deck,  being  the  lizth 
and  concluding  volume  of  ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORIES.  The  Soldier  Boy;  or.  Ton 
Somcrs  in  the  Army.  1  vol.  16roo,  illustrated.  Price  |^1.50.  The  Sailor  Boy,  or.  Jack 
Somer«  in  the  Navy.  1  vol.  16mo,  illustrated.  Price  S1.50.  The  Yoans  Lieutenant ;  or, 
Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer.  1  vol.  16mo,  illustrated.  Price  ^\M»  The  Yankee 
Middy  ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer.  1  volume  16mo,  illustrated.  Price  ifllM, 
Fighting  Joe :  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Staff-Officer.  I  vol.  I6mo,  illustrated.  Price  fLiSO. 
Brave  Old  Salt ;  or,  Life  on  the  Quarter-Deck.  1  vol.  16mo,  illustrated.  Price  gl^ 
Nearly  50,(K)9  volumes  of  this  popular  series  have  already  been  sold.  % 

WOODVILLE  STORIES.  To  comprise  six  volumes  when  completed.  Bieh  and 
Humble;  or,  the  Mission  of  Bertha  Orant.  In  School  and  Out;  or,  the  Conqneet of 
Richard  Orant.  Watch  and  Wait;  or,  the  Young  Fugitives.  Work  andlSTin;  or, 
Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruise.  Hope  and  Have.  In  preparation.  Haate  and  Waste. 
In  preparation.    Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated.    Price  $1.25  per  volume. 

FAMOUS  ••BOAT  CLUB"  SERIES.  1.  The  Boat  Club;  2,  AH  Aboard;  8,Novor 
Never ;  4,  Little  by  Little ;  6,  Try  Again ;  G.  Poor  and  Proud.  Each  volume  handiomely 
iHustrated.    In  neat  box  or  sold  separate.    Price  per  volume  $1.25. 

RIVERD ALE  STORY  BOOKS.  1.  Little  Merchant ;  2,  Young  Yoyagert ;  3,  DoUy 
and  I ;  4,  Proud  and  Lazy  ;  5,  Careless  Kate ;  6,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.  Iif  neat  box  or 
separate.    Price  per  volume  45  cents. 

FLORA  LEE  STORY  BOOKS.  1,  Christmas  Gift ;  2,  Uncle  Ben ;  3,  Birthday  Party; 
4,  The  Picnic  Party;  5,  The  Gold  Thimble ;  G,  The  Do-Somethings.  In  neat  box  or  sep- 
arate.   45  cents  per  volumes. 

Oliver  Optic  in  a  new  field.  In  press,  THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD,  a  norel,  by  W. 
T.  Adams,  Esq..  (••  Oliver  Optic") 


OTJIi    3>TBT^   ISSTJES. 
A  novel  of  intense  interest.    IN  TRUST ;  or,  Dr.  Bertrand's  Household.    By  Amanda 
J.  Douglass.    1  vol.  12mo.    Price  $1.75. 

A  domestic  story  of  great  beauty,  A  THOUSAND  A  YEAR,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bnics. 
1  volume,  IGmo.    Price  $1.25. 

A  convenient  manual  for  consultation.  A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIA- 
TION AND  SPELLING.  Conuining  a  full  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Languagt^ 
with  a  preliminary  Exposition  of  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  designed  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  general  use,  and  as  a  text-book  in  Schools.  By  Richard  Scale.  Jr. 
A.  M..  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  A.  M.    Price  $2.00. 

French  written  as  pronounced.  A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  PR0NUNCtATI05, 
witn  extracts  from  the  French  Classics,  written  in  Phonetic  Characters,  by  Adrien  Feline. 
Rerised,  with  additions,  by  William  Watson,  Ph.  D.    1  vol.  IGmo.    Price  01.25. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS VOLUNTEERS,  during  its  three  campaigns,  in  1861,  1862,  1863,  and  1864;  eoa- 
taining  the  History  of  the  several  Companies  previous  to  1861,  and  the  Name  and  Milituj 
Record  of  each  Man  connected  with  the  Regiment  during  the  War.  By  John  W.  Hanson, 
Chaplain.  Illustrated  by  Photographs.  One  handsome  12mo  volume ;  358  pageo ;  piiM* 
ed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.    Price  $3.C0. 

HERMAN ;   or,  Young  Knighthood.    By  E.  Foxton.    2  volumes,  12nio.    $8.50.    Hi 
book  published  during  the  last  five  years  has  created  a  {greater  sensation^  anlprovokid - 
more  criticism,  than  this  truly  remarkable  work,  of  which  the  fourth  thooaand  is  new 
meeting  a  rapid  sale. 


(O*  Any  book  published  in  the  United  States  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  on  receipt  of  tki 
advertised  price. 

LEE  &  SHEFARD,  Pabliihen  and  Booksellers,  149  Washington  it.  BftrtW- 
[Last  p.) 


SARGENT'S 

ENTKELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PR0N0UNCIN6   SPELLER, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFORE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  Ma.  Epes  Sahobant  in  his  tpeeialty  of  pre- 
paring School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirety  ntw  and  improred  Seriet  of  Readers, 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  &re  included. 

Sl&^  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Saruent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  OKB  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est nf  Hchools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  makinic  any  change. 

OCT*  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  is'tued,  is  the  greatCHt  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  Fou  tub  times  and  up  with  thp.  timbs  —  far  in  advance  o 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

With  a  New  and  Improved  Systeni  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciation, 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

O*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisner.  __ 

JOHN  L.  SHOREY,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


THE    Hia-IiEST    F:R:Eil>/LXTJ^^, 


r\lA.Bi.p 


J 


''  •■'         :  ..'  ^  / 


WAS  AWARDED  TO 


i 


FATSON,  DUNTON  &  SCBIBHES'S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

At  Till-;  Tkntii  K\iiiitii'ioN  of  tiik  M  \^<.  <ii AniTAUi.i:  Mkciiasic  As««o<'iatio3I. 

Sl'ptl-IlllKT,   |M'.>. 

The  Jneifft'.*,  in  their  lifpurt.  unii^**  Tills ni»i)«'nr»  to Im-  tlio  niDsr  pr;utlml  PTPtcm  taii^lit,fOitt- 
bitiiu;;  nil  lU'Kirahh'  i'h'i:iiiir(>,  ii(':itn<'«>'<,  siiul  diKtin«'tnrs4.  It  Is  Ww  syMciit  tnntrlit  In  oar  pcIiooU, 
audit  is  (HmimciidtHl  by  its  himiilicity  uufl  tidnptabilitv  to  ooiiiiiiirri.-il  nnri  busiiiors  purfiOKf. 
TIk'  roiiiinltttH'  rrcoiiinii'iiil.  n?.  a  nvo;l'uition  of  its  iiuTito,  u  r,$-%,ir.e  .Vafal." 

So  well  known  U  tbin  system,  and  •>:!  -Ii  is  it>:  popularity.  t1i:it  tlu'  i'litial:* 


arc  a8  nnivorsally  undiTKto  » 1,  at  i-itrbt.  na  ar  •  thi'  b-ttor^  V.  S.  A.,  and  iK'injr  tin*  avrtcm  mott 
widely  intr(Mbic(>'d,  and  till' !ii(Mt  fXtriKivi'lv  ii!*.*!!  lu  ibo  I'niti'd  States,  the  puhli«hbr»  feel tiitS 
thoy  can  ri;{btly  rlaiiu  I'nr  it  tlu'  tilb'  o.  tin-" 


^ 


r///r//<//  J//J//  ;//y\ 


>'or    Im    Hh    Kiimo    ooiifliiecl    to    tliln    C'ount-py, 

The  demand  for  it  in  the  Ilrltisb  I'loi  lut'en  is  ..i.  ■:.•«•'.*.  tint  :im  « ditlon  of  thin  ifnawncd  t 
wuH  nianntartiiriM  /w  t'lujl'twl  U.r  the  lirlti«*b-  Annri  -in  nnilcf.  "-i  t  rri$t  unptrttUeleti  in  ihf  histvrf 
of  Copji  llooh'A !  oiuf  nhtnchtff  rourhtfir  'fji  that  %'  i  •'ou-i-h  rvt!  th'^.n  Mtrr  than  unjf  titker  Amm- 
ran  or  Englhh  ai/ittnii. 

*♦*  All  perrtoiir*  intiTpHti'd  in  tlih  Ininortant  brnirli  of  < -.luKttlon«  nro  InvltPd  to  raumlne  tU* 
Hystom.    (?ii\*uhirs  and  spj-eiiuiMi!*  will  h-  >«*iit  on  jij»pli.Mti'»ii. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON   fo   SCRIBNER'S 


STEEL  PENS. 


•^^ 


Mnnnfactnrod  by  Josf.pn  Oii-i.tvir  1-  Smn**,  from  pittenm  mndn  oxprcanly  for  us. 
»y  those  who  have  n!«od  them  n*  th*  b  *t  in  tlu'  mirk-t. 
For  Hale  bv  all  a'^-nts*  for  P.  I>.  k  S. 

CllQ^'B^  &  KIS.^^^'^TH.,  U7  Washington  St. 
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MASON  BROTHERS, 

69B  BROADWAY,  NEW  YOJIK, 

Publish  the  following  iifw  and  improved  Text-Books,  which  have  been  received  with 
great  favor,  and  u««('d  with  the  most  Rrntifyincr  btu'coMs  in  many  of  the  hcist  schooKind 
academies  of  the  United  States.  The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School  Cummittcr^U 
invited  to  an  impartial  examination. 


L08SIN(;'S  PRimARY  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

•2:J8  pagey,  l2mo,  "kLOO. 

LOSSING'S  COMmOX  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

378  pages,  12mo,  ^jLl.T*). 

LOSSING'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

42t  pa-cs,  12mo.  <?2  O:). 

By  BENSON  J.  LOSSING,  Author  of  "  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution,-  ••Illustrated 
Family  History  of  the  United  Statt-.s,*'  \c.,  &c. 
Each  of  these  works  is  ronipletc,  and  emhrices  the  history  of  our  coMntry  from  :ts  di^ 
covery  to  its  present  adutinistration.  The  three  hooks  are  adapted  to  three  grade*  of 
pupils:  the  first,  to  younger  pupiU  in  primary  ^chool8;  the  Kecnnd,  to  the  laricc^c  niiaiber 
%  f  iKtudrnts  i.i  common  and  grammar  .schools;  the  third,  to  thobe  advanced  »tudenc#  in 
high  sr-hnols  and  aoailomics  who  desire  a  more  thorouij;h  and  comprehensive  knowleege  of 
the  sul'ject.  The  ei.tire  series  is  characteiized  by  chahteness  and  elearne&s  of  t>tyle,  arcu- 
rary  of  otatement,  beauty  of  typography  and  fullness  of  il!u»tration.  Ic  iit  adinirablr 
suited  to  class  recitations  by  copious  marginal  notes  and  questions  which  greatly  assist 
the  teacher,  while  its  views,  portraits,  maps  and  diagrams,  have  the  utility  %nd  attractive- 
ness of  object  lesson<«,  aiding  the  comprehension  of  the  learner.  The  auil.or  baa  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for  and  in  writing  history,  and  his 
ability  and  reputation  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  door, 
and  a  series  of  histories  produced  that  will  be  invaluable  in  training  and  educating  the 
youth  of  our  country. 


MATTISON\S  PRIMARY  ASTRONOMY,  l2mo, 80 

MATTISON'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  ASTRONOMY,  I2mo $1,25 

SBURRITT'S  GEOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HEAVENS, iJtt 

JBURRITT'S  CELESTIAL  ATL4S 1,15 

The  first  of  these  works  presents  the  elements  of  the  science  of  Astronomv  in  the  form 
of  questions  and  answers.  It  contains  over  2!)0  engravings,  and  numerous  historical  and 
explanatory  notes,  and  is  most  happily  adnpted  to  the  capacities  of  youth.  It^  remarka- 
ble success  as  a  text- book  amply  attests  its  value  and  popularity.  The  second  work  it 
divided  into  three  parts — The  Solar  System,  the  Siderial  Heavens,  and  Practical  Astron- 
omy. It  is  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  adapted  throughout  to  the  use  of  the  black- 
board. The  third  and  fourth  woiks  are  to  be  used  in  connectiim.  They  are  so  vridelyand 
favorably*  known  (having  had  a  sale  of  over  2)0,009  copies)  as  to  require  no  further 
description.  This  aeries  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and  ic  now  adapted  to  all  the  grades 
of  schools  and  academies;  it  presents  the  latest  discoveries  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  science  of  Astronomy. 

MUSIC    FOR    SCHOOLS. 

THE  SONG  GARDEN  — FIRST  BOOK,  IGmo,  IGO  pages 50 

THE  SONG  GARDEN  — SECOND  BOOK,  8vo,  2J8  pages W 

THE  SONG  GARDEN  — THIRD  BOOK,  in  preparation. 

A  Series  of  Music  Books  by  Dr.  Lowell  Mason. 

The  First  Book  contains  new,  easy  and  beautiful  songs  with  pleasing  exercises  for 
beginners.  Designed  for  primary  schools.  The  Second  Book  presents  clearly  and  fully  the 
dements  and  notation  of  music  with  a  great  variety  of  new  and  excellent  songs.  Design- 
ed for  common  and  high  schools.  The  Third  Book  will  contain  solfeKsios  and  exercises 
for  a  thorough  culture  and  training  of  the  voice,  and  will  be  entirely  dinerezit  from  either 
the  other  hooks.    Designed  for  young  ladies'  seminaries,  amateurs,  &c. 

These  books  are  the  product  of  many  years  of  study,  practice  and  observation  on  the 
part  of  their  author.  Each  is  complete  and  may  be  used  independently  of  another.  They 
are  all  adapted  to  class  recitations  and  exercises,  and  the  three  taken  tORether  will  consti- 
tute the  most  practical  and  scientific  course  of  instruction  in  vocaimusic,  especially 
for  school  purposes,  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  public. 

Besides  the  above,  Messrs.  Mason  Brothers  publish  a  large  number  of  works  on  Hosir* 
suited  to  schools,  families  and  churches  ;  also  valuable  text-books  in  other  departmeoD 
of  science.  Those  wishing  for  a  full  descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices,  will  receive  it  oa 
application. 


THE 

EHODE  ISLAND  SCHOOLMASTER. 

JULY^,     1866. 


VOLUME  XII.]  A.  A.  6AMWELL,  EDITOR  FOR  THIS  MONTH.  [NITMBEB  VU. 

*  GBAMMAB. 
CONNECTIVES. 

The  remaining  connectives  to  be  considered  arc  Relative  Pronouns 
and  the  connecting  adverbs.  A  pronoun  is  not  in  its  proper  sense 
an  indispensable  word.  It  defines  itself  by  its  own  composition, — a 
•pro-noun, — a  for-noun.  In  its  original  sense  it  only  takes  the  place 
of  the  noun  and  renders  speech  more  agreeable  by  avoiding  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  noun  for  which  it  stands.  But  the  definition  has  been 
extended  tp  so  many  words,  and  so  various  in  their  meanings  and 
offices,  that  pronouns  are  justly  considered  among  the  most  difficult 
words  for  the  grammarian  to  discuss,  or  for  scholars  to  parse. 

A  pronoun  has  no  meaning  of  its  own,  but  is  dependent  upon  the 
antecendent  for  its  meaning.  The  so  called  personal  pronouns  differ 
from  the  relatives  in  the  fact,  that  they  show,  in  some  of  their  forms, 
certain  accidental  properties  of  the  antecedent,  such  as  parson,  gender 
and  number.  The  relatives  have  none  of  these  properties,  unless  it 
be  that  of  gender,  but  they  have  other  properties  which  do  not  belong 
to  other  pronouns.  One  of  these  is  the  conjunctional  power  which 
they  possess.  They  difler  however  from  conjunctions  in  the  fact,  that 
conjunctions  only  join  propositions  without  belonging  to  either,  while 
relatives  connect  equally  strong  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  part  of 
the  second  proposition.  Example  :  ^^  God  who  knows  all  things  is 
acquainted  with  our  most  secret  thoughts." 


160  *  GRAMMAR. 

Here  who  is  the  subject  of  the  second  proposition  and  also  con- 
nects, it  to  God,  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition.  This  sen- 
tence might  be  changed  to:  "  God  isacqainted  with  our  most  secret 
thoughts,  for  He  knows  all  thinfijs." 

Let  us  inquire  what  is  the  property  of  tlie  relative  which  consti- 
tutes its  conjunctive  power.  I  think  if  we  pay  attention  to  it  we 
shall  find  such  a  power  in  the  fact,  that  it  identifies  its  antecedent 
more  strongly  than  other  pronouns. 

Its  conjunctive  power  then  is  its  identifying  power.  Let  mc 
illustrate,  "  Men  have  entered  the  town  and  men  steal."  I  have  here 
stated  two  facts  in  two  separate  sentences,  and  although  both  sentences 
have  men  for  their  subjects,  it  is  not  shown  that  the  men  who  entered 
the  town  are  the  thievfts.  ''  Men  have  entered  the  town  and  they 
steal."  Here  the  inference  is  stronger,  but  it  is  not  conclusive,  thtt 
the  subjects  of  both  sentences  are  the  same  persons.  The  inferenceis 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  justify  dropping*the  connective  and.  But  if 
we  say  **  men  have  entered  the  town  who  steal,"  the  identy  becomes 
conclusive,  and  the  and  is  dropped.  The  relative  who  supplies  the 
place  of  the  noun  man  or  the  pronoun  ihey^  and  the  conjunction  and; 
nay,  it  does  more  ;  for  while  in  the  use  of  man  or  they  in  the  second 
proposition  the  identity  is  only  implied,  in  the  use  of  who  it  is  ren- 
dered certain. 

The  relatives  then  represent  the  beings  denoted  by  the  antecedents 
in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner,  expressing  neither  their  nature, 
their  qualities,  nor  the  person  under  which  we  regard  them  in  dis- 
course. Hence  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  nouns,  pronouns 
nor  adjectives,  but  as  they  make  of  the  whole  conjunctive  proposition 
a  sort  of  adjective,  which  qualifies  the  noun  in  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, some  grammarians  have  given  them  the  name  of  ^^  conjunctiTe 
adjectives." 

The  proper  place,  as  a  general  rule,  for  the  relative  is  immediately 
following  the  noun  it  represents.  Thus  :  **  men  who  steal  haTC 
entered  the  town."  A  neglect  of  this  rule  often  causes  ambiguity,  as 
in  the  following  sentence :  ''  The  brave  old  ship  was  finally  wrecked 
upon  a  rock  near  home  which  had  withstood  the  ocean  for  mtnf 
years."  It  is  evident  that  the  relative  clause  was  intended  to  qualify 
ship^  and  should  have  been  placed  next  to  it. 

Sometimes  the  sense  only  will  determine  which  word  is  antecedent 
to  the  relative,  as  in  the  following  sentence  :  ^^  Solomon,  the  sod  of 
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David,  who  was  king  of  Israel,"  &c.  As  both  were  kings  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  which  is  antecedent ;  but  if  it  be  written  thus :  "  Solo- 
mon, the  son  of  David,  who  built  the  temple,"  or, ''  Solomon,  the  son 
of  David,  who  slew  Goliath,"  we  know  at  once  by  the  historical  tacts, 
to  which  the  relative  refers. 

The  relative  pronouns  are  generally  considered  to  be  four :  who, 
which,  what  and  that,  with  their  compounds.  What  is  sometimes 
improperly  called  a  compound  relative.  It  is  no  compound,  but  a 
simple  neuter  relative,  and  was  formerly  in  good  use  as  such ;  but 
wJiich  has  now  so  nearly  replaced  it,  that  the  use  of  what  in  its  orig- 
inal sense  as  a  neuter  relative  is  inelegant,  as :  "  The  .dagger  what 
stabbed  Ca?sar." 

In  the  changes  which  language  is  constantly  undergoing,  what  has 
come  to  be  used  mostly  in  sentences  where  the  antecedent  is  not 
expressed.  In  the  sentence  **  This  is  what  I  mean,"  what  is  a  true 
relative. 

Which  is  now  called  the  neuter  of  who,  but  etymologically  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  a  compound  word  and  was  equivalent  to  a  demonstrative 
and,  the  adjective  like  or  equal.  Iti  original  sense  is  now  nearly  lost 
but  it  is  still  used  with  less  latitude  than  that. 

In  the  older  writers  who  and  which  are  both  used  to  refer  to  per- 
sons, but  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  in  their  meanings.  While 
who,  in  referring  to  persons,  simply  identifies,  which  not  only  identifies 
but  classifies.  In  the  Lord's  Prayer — **  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven  " — I  think  which  is  used  in  its  oric^inal  siornification.  It  con- 
tains  the  idea  of  likeness,  and  the  translators  of  the  Bible  doubtless 
thought  the  importance  of  the  expression  was  sufficient  reason  for 
using  the  most  definite  and  appropriate  word.  If  who  had  been  used 
it  might  possibly  have  referred  to  an  earthly  parent  who  had  passed 
from  earth,  but  the  relative  which  (like  that)  expresses  the  character 
of  Him  whom  we  address  as  Father,  and  discriminates  between  an 
earthly  fatherhood  and  a  Heavenly  fatherhood. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  this  meaning  of  which  can  be  perceived  in 
all  instances,  but  in  this  prayer,  the  reference  seems  to  be  more  to  the 
relationship  than  to  the  person.  The  Dean  of  Canterbury  remarks 
upon  this  word  as  follows :  "  From  our  Lord's  own  use  so  frequently 
of  the  term  *  your  Heavenly  Father,'  I  think  the  tritaslators  were 
right  in  fixing  the  reference  to  the  relationship,  rather  than  to  the 
person  only." 
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The  word  as  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a  relative  pronoan,  but  for  no 
good  reason  that  I  am  able  to  discover,  A  relative  power  is  claimed 
for  it  in  such  sentences  as  the  following :  "  He  received  into  his 
school  as  many  scholars  as  were  qualified."  This  is  an  cHptical 
expression,  and  because  the  relative  is  omitted,  (as  those  were  which 
were  qualified,)  as  is  said  to  supply  its  place  and  should  be  called  a 
relative.  But  does  it  supply  the  place  of  the  relative  any  more  than 
it  does  the  other  omitted  words  ?  If  we  are  to  call  as  a  relative  where 
the  relative  is  omitted  after  it,  then  we  must  also  call  another  con- 
junction, ihan^  a  relative  when  the  sentence  is  slightly  changed,  thus : 
**  He  received  into  his  school  more  scholars  than  (those  were  which) 
were  qualified." 

The  fact  is,  it  is  not  safe  or  proper  to  call  either  as  or  than  a  rela- 
tive pronoun  because  the  relative  happens  to  be  omitted  after  them. 
In  an  advertisement  which  appeared  a  short  time  since  the  following 
sentence  occurred.  "  Whoever  will  give  information  as  shall  lead  to 
the  conviction,  &c."  Here  as  is  used  in  the  place  of  which,  but  such 
expressions  are  not  to  be  imitated. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  relative  pronouns,  the  connecting 
adverbs  are  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  not  the  proper  ofiice  of  adverbs 
to  connect.  They  are  used  to  give  greater  force  to  words  expressing 
quality  or  action.  The  adverb  expressed  in  one  word  is  not  a  neces- 
sary part  of  speech,  for  there  is  no  advebial  idea  that  cannot  be 
expressed  by  a  preposition  and  its  complement. 

Many  adverbs  have  been  developed  from  relative  pronouns,  and  in 
their  relative  origin  lies  their  connecting  power.  The  words  when, 
where,  why  and  how,  are  equivalent  to  a  preposition  and  a  relative 
pronoun,  thus :  the  time  in  which,  the  reason  for  which,  tlie  manner 
in  which. 

If  what  has  been  said  of  the  connecting  power  of  relative  prononns 
be  true,  it  will  be  easily  seen  why  the  adverbs  mentioned  above  have 
a  connecting  power.  They  are  pronominal  in  their  origin,  and  still 
retain  some  of  their  original  nature.  They  may  properly  be  called 
relative  adverbs. 

There  are  a  few  other  adverbs  compounded  of  other  parts  of  speech 
which  have  some  connecting  power,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
them.  y 

This  completes,  for  the  present,  my  remarks  on  tlie  connectives. 

ALGBBNOK. 
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TE    FEDAOOOUE.-A   BAIiIiAD. 

BY  J.  O.   &\XE. 

EiOHTE  learned  is  ye  Pedagogue, 

Fulle  apt  to  rcado  and  spelle. 
And  eke  to  teach  ye  parts  of  spceche. 

And  strap  ye  urchins  welL 

For  as  *t  is  meote  to  soake  ye  feeto, 

Ye  ailing  heade  to  mende» 
Ye  younkcr's  pate  to  stimulate, 

Ho  boates  ye  other  ende ! 

Righte  lordly  is  ye  Pedagogue 

As  any  turbaned  Turke ; 
For  well  to  rule  ye  District  Schoole 

It  is  no  idle  worke. 

For  oft  Hobellion  workoth  there 

In  breaste  of  secrete  foes. 
Of  malice  fulle,  in  waite  to  pulle 

Y'e  Pedagogup  his  nose ! 

Sometimes  he  heares»  with  trembling  fears, 

Of  ye  ungodly  rogue 
On  mischief  bent,  with  folle  intent 

To  lick  ye  Petlagogue  ! 

And  if  ye  Pedagogue  be  smalle, 

When  to  ye  battell  led, 
In  such  a  plighte,  God  sende  him  miglito 

To  break  ye  rogue  his  heade ! 

Daye  after  daye,  for  little  payo. 

He  toacheth  ^hat  he  can. 
And  bears  ye  yoke,*  to  please  ye  folke. 

And  ye  committee-man. 

Ah !  many  crosses  hath  he  borne, 

And  many  trials  foundo, 
Ye  while  he  trudged  ye  district  through. 

And  boarded  rounde  and  rounde  I 

Ah !  many  a  steake  hath  he  devoured 

That,  by  ye  taste  and  sight. 
Was  in  disdaine,  't  was  very  plaine. 

Of  Payo  his  patent  righto ! 
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Fulle  solemn  is  yo  Pedagogue 

Among  ye  noisy  churls, 
Yet  other  while  ho  hath  a  smile 

To  give  ye  handsome  girls ; 

And  one, — ye  fairest  maide  of  all, — 

To  cheer  his  wayning  life, 
Shall  he,  when  Springe  ye  flowers  shall  bringo, 

Ye  Pedagogue  his  wife ! 
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Ever  since  that  divine  declaration,  "  By  tlie  sweat  of  thy  brow 
shalt  tliou  eat  thy  bread,"  man  has  been  governed,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  law  of  necessity.  He  seems  to  be  so  constituted,  that  neces- 
sity alone  will  bring  all  his  energies  into  action,  and  the  world,  as  if 
in  harmony  with  this  principle,  is  not  wanting  in  the  means  to  task 
his  eftorts. 

Nursed  in  the  home  of  plenty,  guided  and  guarded  by  parental 
wisdom  and  parental  care,  he  looks  out  upon  his  future  course  of  life, 
as  a  stream  that  flows  unruffled  by  storms  and  unobstructed  by  bar- 
riers ;  and  yet  he  scarcely  steps  witUin  the  area  of  active  business 
life,  before  k  troop  of  unexpected  difficulties  beset  him.  But  difficul- 
ties develop  resources.  From  this  truth  has  sprung  the  aphorism 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  It  gives  strength  to  the 
arm,  vigor  to  the  intellect,  and  courage  to  the  heart ;  indeed  it  brings 
every  energy  into  action.  What  but  the  perils  of  the  situation  gives 
the  sailor  boy,  high  on  the  shrouds,  such  agility  and  firmness  ?  What, 
but  the  fleetness  of  his  game,  gives  swiftness  to  the  foot  of  the  hunter? 

As  the  telescope  of  the  astronomer  compels  the  reluctant  heavens  to 
draw  aside  their  curtains,  and  reveal  to  his  sight  those  glittering 
gems,  whose  light  has  never  before  visited  the  eye  of  mortal,  so  the 
difficulties  which  ever  surround  the  man  of  enterprise,  bring  out  new 
•  developments  of  human  character,  and  reveal  traits  that  were  never 
before  recognized  in  the  human  soul. 

Man  is  not  a  mere  machine  with  certain  graduated  powers,  capable 
only  of  accomplishing  a  given  amount  in  a  given  length  of  time. 
He  is  rather  a  being  endowed  with  immortal,  unlimited  energies, 
which,  like  a  chord  that  vibrates  loudest  when  hardest  struck,  rise 
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with  greatest  might  when  heaviest  pressed.  The  energies  of  the  soul 
can  be  brought  out  only  by  being  bound  by  the  strong  cords  of  obli- 
gation ;  and  the  greater  the  difficulties,  provided  they  do  not  paralyze, 
the  greater  the  man.  Had  the  Alps  never  Hfted  their  icy  summits 
between  the  armies  of  Napoleon  and  the  broad  fields  of  the  Po, 
where  he  had  determined  to  plant  the  lilly  of  France,  the  glory  of 
ascending  them  had  never  been  given  to  that  hero  of  war.  He  never 
w^ould  have  stood  amid  eternal  snows  and  given  orders  to  victorious 
legions  ready  to  follow  their  leader  into  every  danger.  He  was,  with- 
out doubt,  endowed  with  great  natural  ability ;  still  great  results, 
whether  physical  or  intellectual,  arc  not  always  nor  often  the  offspring 
of  giant  powers ;  they  are  more  the  consequences  of  the  desperate 
circumstances  into  which  individuals  are  thrown.  Cortes  recognized 
this  fact,  when  on  landing  on  the  wild  shores  of  Mexico,  he  burned 
his  ships,  and  thus  left  no  hopft  of  success  or  escape  except  by  cutting 
his  way  through  all  opposition.  He  well  knew  that  the  valor  of  his 
men  would  be  increased  by  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  escape. 
It  was  the  deep  wilds,  the  rough  mountain  passes  and  the  fierce  and 
subtle  Aztecs,  which  made  that  renowned  hero  so  fertile  in  expedients, 
so  successful  in  command. 

Slender  and  delicate  is  the  plant  that  has  been  watered  and  tended 
in  its  glass-house  home,  untouched  by  the  rough  blasts  of  the  tempest. 
Weak  and  timid,  too,  is  that  spirit  which  has  never  been  summoned 
into  the  presence  of  formidable  difficulties,  or  felt  itself  bound  by 
those  strong  chains  which  the  hand  of  necessity  alone  can  forge. 
Send  forth  the  young  man  into  the  world,  unbefriended  and  uncared 
for — let  poverty  shake  his  hand  with  remorseless  grasp,  let  him  feel 
that  on  his  own  efforts  hang  his  destinies  for  life,  and  it  will  call  out 
energies  that  had  else  never  been  known.  "  I  must  "  is  a  mighty 
stimulant.  It  brings  every  power  to  the  same  point  and  moves  the 
whole  man  forward.  If  his  path  to  eminence  lies  through  a  course 
of  study,  science  has  no  summit  too  lofty  for  his  ascent,  literature  no 
gate  too  strong  for  his  entrance. 

Would  you  witness  the  force  of  necessity  upon  pure  mental  effort, 
go  to  the  chambers  of  debate  where  rival  statesmen  measure  intellect- 
ual strength.  See  those  champions  arrayed  against  each  other  in 
fierce  struggle.  Perhaps  a  criminal  is  at  the  bar,  and  the  opposing 
counsel  know  the  intense  anxiety  both  of  the  accuser  and  the  accused. 
They  feel  that  aching  heads  and  throbbing  hearts  are  around  them ; 
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that  learning  and  talent  crowd  the  hall  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their 
efforts  ;  that  their  own  fame  hangs  on  the  issue ;  in  a  word,  that  thej 
are  the  defenders  of  dear  interests,  the  representatives  of  a  nation's 
arguments,  a  nation's  talent,  a  nation's  skill,  wit  and  wisdom.  Under 
tliese  influences  the  champions  rise  to  the  contest.  Every  muscle  is 
in  action.  The  eye  glistens,  the  face  reddens,  invention  plots,  judg- 
ment cancels,  invective  lifts  her  scourge  and  imagination  spreads  her 
pinions  ;  and  they  soar  "  wing  to  wing  into  the  loftiest  regions,  and 
grapple  with  each  other  soul  to  soul." 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  grander  operations  of  life  alone  that  we 
are  able  to  discover  the  force  of  this  law  of  necessity.  It  may  be 
observed  in  the  teacher's  profession,  both  in  himself  and  his  pupils. 
Man  is  naturally  prone  to  indolence,  and  needs  a  stronger  motive 
than  a  sense  of  duty  imparts.  The  law  under  which  we  are  created 
is,  "  Take  what  you  please,  but  pay  tHe  price  for  it,"  and  the  price 
set  to  every  thing  valuable,  is  labor.  Especially  is  this  true  of  intel- 
lectual acquisitions.  Learning  cannot  be  inherited,  cannot  be  bought 
with  gold,  cannot  even  be  stolen.  Labor  alone  will  purchase  it.  The 
man  of  science  earns  his  fame,  the  teacher  must  earn  his  reputation, 
the  pupil  must  labor  for  his  rank.  In  the  daily  routine  of  school 
duties,  the  teacher  can  so  manage,  as  to  bring  this  law  of  necessity 
to  bear  powerfully  upon  his  scholars.  We  hear  much  said  aboot 
scholars  loving  study.  This  may  be  true  with  mature  minds.  They 
will  doubtless  study  from  a  love  of  it,  but  children  do  not  study,  either 
for  pleasure,  or  the  benefits  which  they  will  derive  in  after  years,  A 
motive  must  be  presented  to  a  child's  mind  which  will  afFect  a  child's 
mind.  The  fear  of  punishment,  the  love  of  praise,  or  the  desire  to 
obtain  a  reward,  may  be  the  stimulus.  The  way  to  the  object  lies 
through  a  good  lesson,  and  when  the  necessity  is  strong  enough,  the 
object  is  reached.  Prizes  in  school  are  generally  won,  not  from  t 
love  of  study,  but  from  the  pride  the  pupil  feels  in  standing  at  the 
head.  Hang  the  prize  high  up  the  steep  ascent,  where  only  the  dili- 
gent can  reach  it,  and  you  excite  a  contest  for  the  mastery.  Knowledge 
and  mental  discipline  are  as  much  the  result  of  labor  as  the  footl  we  eat 

"  He  who  would  by  plowing  thrive 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.** 

What  men  feel  to  be  a  necessity  drives  them  in  panting  haste  aloog 
the  dusty  track  of  business,  and  shall  not  the  same  great  law  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  our  higher  intellectual  natures  ?  a.  A.  o. 
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WHAT    BHAIiIi    OHTTiDHTDW   STUDY  P 

Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  better  known  to  our  readers  under  the  non  de 
plume  of  "Timothy  Titcorab,"  contributes  the  following  timely  article 
to  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.  The  views  of  the  Doctor  upon  this 
subject  commend  themselves  to  the  good  sense  of  every  intelligent 
reader : 

"A  professor  in  one  of  the  prominent  colleges  of  New  York  has 
lately  remarked  that  the  peculiar  defects  of  the  students  under  his 
charge,  relate  to  the  primary  branches  of  education.  He  says  that 
students  who  come  well  fitted  for  college  in  the  studies  prescribed  — 
students  much  at  home  in  the  dead  languages  and  the  mathematics  — 
cannot  write  good  English,  and  find  it  impossible  to  spell  what  they 
write  correctly.  It  is  not  a  month  since  a  letter  was  shown  to  us 
from  a  New  England  college,  writtep  by  tHi  representative  man  of  a 
literary  society,  which  revealed  a  lamentable  lack  of  spelling  book. 
And  to  come  nearer  home  —  to  the  children  among  whom  we  move 
daily  —  we  know  a  little  girl,  quick  to  learn,  who  has  attended  the 
best  schools  that  could  be  procured  for  her  all  her  life,  a  girl  who  can 
play  Mozart's  Sonatas  with  good  taste  and  effect,  who  his  been 
through  Colburn's  First  Lessons  and  understood  them,  who  lias 
studied  Geography,  History,  and  Grammar,  yet  who,  in  the  writing 
of  a  letter  occupying  a  page  and  a  quarter  of  note  paper,  made  fifteen 
blunders  in  her  Orthography.  Now  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state 
of  things  ?  ^ 

"  The  matter  is  becoming  a  serious  one,  alike  with  parents  and  chil- 
dren, afid  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  into  it  by  the  aid  of  the  lights  of 
experience.  There  are  very  few  parents  in  the  world  who  can  recall 
what  they  learned  of  History,  and  Geography,  and  Philosophy,  and 
Astronomy,  before  the  age  of  thirteen,  as  anything  of  positive  value 
to  them.  We  would  like  to  have  everv  man  and  woman  who  takes 
interest  enough  in  this  article  to  read  it,  try  to  recall  and  survey  the 
actual  practical  benefits  resulting  from  the  early  pursuit  of  these 
studies.  How  much  do  you  know  about  them  now,  that  you  learned 
then  ?  Do  you  remember  a  single  valuable  fact  of  History,  or 
Geography,  or  Philosophy,  that  you  acquired  then  ?  Are  you  not 
painfully  conscious  that  the  months  and  years  which  you  devoted  in 
your  childhood  to  the  acquisition  of  dry  rules  and  fiiicts,  of  whose 
value  and  relations  you  knew  nothing,  were  thrown  away  ?    Do  you- 
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not  feel  that  if,  during  those  years,  you  had  been  tanght  to  write  the 
English  language  in  a  legible  hand  and  in  a  presentable  style  of  com- 
position, you  would  have  gained  something  that  would  be  of  incako- 
Ijible  value  now  ? 

^'  It  is  notorious  that,  though  our  people  in  general  are  better  eda- 
catcd  than  any  other  people  on  the  earth,  the  rarest  accomplisbments 
are  those  of  good  reading  and  good  writing.  Men  and  women  are 
coming  every  day  into  the  active  work  of  life  with  an  absolate  hatred 
of  the  pen.  They  come  out  of  the  common  schools,  the  seminaries, 
and  the  colleges,  with  a  decided  aversion  to  the  writing  of  their 
mother  tongue,  and  a  marked  inability  to  do  it  creditably  Indeed, 
the  cause  of  this  dislike  of  writing,  abides  in  the  consciousness  of 
inabiUty  to  wiite  well.  Men  get  into  the  business  routine  of  letter^ 
writing,  after  a  stupid,  formal  sort,  but  are  all  afloat  when  asked  to 
write  a  petition  to  the  cify  council,  or  when  they  undertake  to  write 
a  letter  to  a  newspaper,  or  even  to  a  friend.  Women,  upon  whose 
education  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended,  write  the  merest 
baby-talk  to  their  correspondents,  and  write  no  more  frequently  than 
they  are  obliged  to  write.  Nothing  scares  them  so  much  as  to  be 
obliged  to  write  a  letter  to  either  a  man  or  a  woman  who  writes  well. 

"  Now  we  believe  that  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  all  our  early 
training  in  the  schools  sdould  be  the  acquisition  of  the  power  to  write 
the  English  language  as  readily  and  as  well  as  we  can  speak  it.  We 
believe  that  the  foundations  of  this  power,  can  all  be  laid  before  the 
age  o^  thirteen,  so  that  the  writing  of  a  composition  will  be  a  pleasure 
and  not  a  pain,  an  honor  and  not  a  disgrace  ;to  the  writer.  Perfect 
spelling  should  be  and  can  be  acquired  before  this  age.  Tift  ortho 
graphy  of  the  language  is  something  that  the  childish  mind  acquires 
juKt  as  readily  as  the  mature  mind,  and  childhood  should  abundantly 
suflice  for  this  work.  By  the  present  practice,  we  do  not  educate, 
we  cram.  There  is  no  educating  a  power  and  faculty  —  only  a  stuff- 
ing with  fiicts  which  the  recipient  has  no  power  to  state. 

^^Reformation  in  the  process  of  juvenile  training  has  carried  us  all 
backward.  The  good  old  plan  of  studying,  first  of  all  and  thorooghly, 
reading,  spelUng,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  was  the  best  plan;  and 
some  of  the  old  people,  in  their  hand-writing  and  their  orthographyt 
shame  their  grandchildren  of  to-day.  A  child  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  can  write  a  good  hand,  spell  correctly,  and  express  himself 
with  his  pen  in  plain  Enghsh,  and  who  knows  enough  about  Aritk* 
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metic  to  make  change  across  a  counter  without  scratching  his  head, 
has  done  better  than  most  children.  And  a  child  who  has  not  accom- 
plished all  this,  but  has  devoted  his  time  instead  to  studies  so  exacting 
as  to  forbid  attention  to  these  more  simple  and  more  essential  pursuits, 
has  (to  the  shame  of  his  teachers  be  it  said)  wasted  his  time.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  a  child  will  learn  more  in  one  month  about 
Geography,  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  etc.,  than  he  can  learn  in  one 
year  at  the  age  of  ten.  The  time  devoted  to  History  by  a  child  of 
ten,  eleven  or  twelve,  and  thus  taken  from  that  necessary  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  power  of  writing  well,  is  time  wasted ;  for  at  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  twenty,  more  history  will  be  acquired  by  three  days 
of  intelligent  reading,  than  by  a  whole  term  of  juvenile  study.  It 
does  not  avail  to  say,  that  discipline  and  not  the  acquisition  of  facts  is 
the  object  sought.  There  is  no  discipline  for  the  young  mind,  or 
even  for  the  mature  mind,  that  equals  that  which  comes  from  the 
organization  and  expression  of  thought ;  and  we  are  doing  an  abso- 
lute wrong  to  our  children  by  permitting  them  to  be  defrauded  of 
this  discipline,  and  the  accomplishments  and  advantages  that  go  with 
it." 
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BT  OBOROE  If.  BUNOAT. 

Ideas  of  freshness,  sweetness,  symmetry,  beauty,  strength  and 
purity  are  associated  with  health ;  a  closer  and  more  critical  analysis 
of  the  subject  reveals  other  attractions.  In  its  freshness  we  see  the 
rosy  glow  of  Nature  indorsing  obedience  to  her  laws ;  in  its  beauty 
the  stamp  of  divinity,  which  marks  the  perfect  development  of 
manhood ;  in  its  purity  that  approximation  to  holiness,  without  which 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.  Those  who  look  at  the  surroundings 
of  nature  through  eyes  ot  lust  and  an  ungovemed  appetite,  do  not 
look  through  nature  up  to  the  God  of  nature  ;  their  vision  is  clouded 
and  limited,  and  that  sphere,  which  should  be  a  hemisphere  of  stars 
above  and  flowers  below,  is  a  narrow  basement,  whose  shelves  are 
stored  with  luxuries  for  the  gratification  of  animal  appetites.  The 
reader  must  not  suppose  that  I  intend  to  provoke  a  theological  dis- 
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cussion,  nor  that  I  advance  any  new  theories  in  regard  to 
religion.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  "salvation  of  the  soul,"  but  I 
insist  on  the  salvation  of  the  body.  We  have  ten  thousand  good  and 
able  men  who  uphold  the  former,  but  few  to  speak  a  word  in  behalf 
of  the  latter.  Every  Sabbath  we  are  told  with  great  unction  that 
we  have  immortal  souls  to  save  and  a  great  destiny  to  attain  in  the 
after  life  ;  and  of  this  I  do  not  complain ;  it  is  our  bounden  duty  ^*to 
make  our  calling  and  election  sure."  But  we  must  not  ne^ect  the 
saving  of  the  body.  He  who  created  the  soul  created  the  body  also, 
and  it  must  be  saved — from  sickness,  from  disease,  from  premature 
old  age  and  untimely  death. 

A  soul  is  of  little  use  in  this  life  without  a  body ;  the  healthier  and 
stronger  the  body,  the  more  useful  and  powerful  the  soul  can  be  if 
well  poised  and  well  directed.  Health  is  of  more  value  than  money 
or  fame  or  honor  ;  it  is  the  highest  and  greatest  of  all  temporal  bless- 
ings ;  with  it  men  can  win  wealth  and  distinction ;  without  it  tbey 
can  not  enjoy  the  advantages  that  are  purchasable  nor  the  honors  that 
may  be  showered  upon  them.  Can  a  man  whose  nerves  are  anstrung 
by  sickness,  whose  brain  is  fired  by  fever,  whose  stomach  is  the  recep- 
tacle of  food  which  it  cannot  digest,  whose  days  are  filled  with  pain, 
and  whose  dreams  are  peopled  with  demons  astride  of  nightmare, 
enjoy  the  ovation  which  follows  fame  or  the  luxury  which  waits  for 
the  command  of  fortune  ?  Ill  health  is  an  interdict  on  happiness. 
It  spoils  the  taste  of  wholesome  food.  It  shrinks  from  the  all-embrac- 
ing and  vivifying  atmosphere.  It  shudders  at  the  touch  of  water. 
It  refuses  the  consolation  of  forgetfulness  in  sleep.  It  annoys  and 
torments  its  victim,  until  he  gi*apples  with  it  and  ousts  it  from  his  sp- 
tem,  saying :  ^^  Get  behind  me,  bjue  devil."  This  he  must  do,  or  it 
will  hasten  him  to  his  narrow  bed  in  the  graveyard.  This  he  can  do 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  if  he  has  resolution,  >^  grit,*' 
perseverance,  common  sense  and  good  advice,  with  courage  sufficient 
to  follow  it.  This  it  is  his  duty  as  well  as  his  pri^Hllege  to  do,  for  he  has 
no  right  to  allow  his  life  to  be  a  failure — no  right  to  set  th'e  bad 
example  of  sickness — ino  right  to  die  before  his  time — no  right  to 
leave  undone  the  good  he  might  have  done  but  for  his  indisposition. 
More  than  half  the  misunderstandings  which  ripen  into  angry  discus- 
sions and  quarrels  and  war — personal  and  national — may  he  traced 
to  the  distorted  impressions  made  upon  sickly  minds  in  unhealthy 
bodies.      For  lack  of  unclouded  vision,  they  cannot  see  the  fiiir  and 
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beautiful  proportions  of  truth  and  justice  and  true  piety.  Living  men 
and  women,  who  stand  up  for  right  and  liberty  and  justice,  are  to 
them  either  frightful  ghosts  in  a  fog,  or  real  enemies  to  be  put  down 
and  silenced.  Sickness  never  fails  to  warp  the  judgment,  to  dim  the 
fancy,  to  vitiate  the  taste,  to  impair  the  passions,  and  to  make  the 
mind  the  medium  of  faint  and  imperfect  ideas  of  civilization,  of  cul- 
ture, of  politics.  If  the  poet  is  ill,  his  verses  will  be  .blue ;  if  the 
editor  is  ill,  his  paper  will  be  bine  ;  if  the  preacher  is  ill,  his  sermon 
will  be  blue  ;  if  the  doctor  is  ill,  his  patients  will  get  blue  pills.  The 
orator  who  wishes  to  move  his  auditors  with  touches  of  pathos  and 
humor  and  fiery  logic  and  peals  of  eloquence  should  have  a  healthy 
soul  in  a  healthy  body.  He  will  then  have  power  to  mould  the  minds 
of  his  hearei*s,  to  shape  their  thought  and  emotion,  and  impress  their 
hearts  with  the  eagle  stamp  of  his  genius.  He  will  feel  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers  beating  against  his  own  and  in  unison  with  his^  and  he 
will  prove  himself  a  man  of  power,  while  the  feeble  and  faint 
utterance  of  the  speaker  who  is  only  half  alive  -vvill  lull  the  listener 
to  sleep  or  provoke  unpleasant  suggestions.  There  is  a  good  whole- 
some flavor  in  the  well  considered  speech  of  a  man  or  woman  of 
robust  health.  The  words  fall  like  drops  of  balm  upon  the  ear,  and 
not  like  drops  of  distasteful  medicine  from  the  mouth  of  a  vial.  The 
former  are  pleasant  and  never  refused — the  latter  ajce  swallowed  with 
closed  eyes  and  a  wry  face.  The  public  should  utter  its  protest 
against  the  habit  of  writing  books  when  the  mind  and  body  have 
been  prostrated  by  over-work  or  over-indulgence  of  appetite.  How 
often  are  we  invited  to  read  the  dyspeptic  productions  of  men  who 
have  not  strength  enough  to  do  anything  but  wield  a  pen,  and  who 
think  they  have  the  requisite  qualifications  for  authorship,  simply 
because  they  can  Unk  letters  in  syllables  and  marshal  words  into 
paragraphs.  That  we  have  good  books  written  by  invalids  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  disputed ;  but  they  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  books  would  have  been  written  better  had 
the  authors  felt  the  vigorous  pulse-beat  of  healthy  blood  throbbmg 
from  the  heart  to  the  finger-tips  and  palpitating  on  the  paper.  If 
the  poet  would  give  his  parish  of  readers  thought,  feeling,  imagina- 
tion, fused  with  judgment  and  taste,  as  flame  is  fused  with  flame,  he 
must  uot  shut  himself  up  in  an  air-tight  garret,  and  refuse  to  write 
until  he  has  exhausted  the  oxygen  in  his  apartment ;  he  must  knock 
a  sky-light  through  the  roof  and  let  in  the  sun  and  air,  and  look  up 
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at  that  blossom  of  blue  and-  gold — the  sky — and  breathe  mtohk 
lungs  the  atmosphere  which  is  the  breath  of  hfe.  His  poetry  will 
circulate  the  better  if  he  has  a  healthy  circulation  of  his  own.  Col- 
umns of  namby-pamby  versification  come  from  the  pens  of  men  and 
women  of  culture  and  talent,  aye,  and  genius,  because  they  write  at 
the  call  of  money,  when  the  muse  has  not  been  consulted,  when  the 
financier  has  had  more  influence  than  the  fancy.  There  will  be 
unsteady  pulsation  in  the  poetry  of  writers  who  ate  the  creatures  <rf 
circumstances,  and  who  pen  verses  when  they  should  be  going 
through  the  muscular  movements  of  health. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  who  is  a  hale  old  man  of  seventy  and  a  hard 
worker,  recently  made  a  speech  before  the  students  of  Edinbmgh. 
The  following  extract  not  only  gives  a  specimen  of  his  style,  bat  is 
pertinent  to  the  subject  of  health : 

"  Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  one  advice  to  give  you  which  is  prac- 
tically of  very  great  importance.  In  the  middle  of  your*  zeal  and 
ardor  —  for  such,  I  beUeve,  will  be  sufficient  in  spite  of  all  the  coun- 
sels to  moderate  it  that  I  can  give  you ;  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
have  among  you  people  ardently  bent  to  consider  life  cheap,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  forward  in  what  they  are  aimmg  at  of  high — but 
you  are  to  consider  throughout,  much  more  than  is  done  at  present, 
and  what  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  thing  for  me  if  I  had  been 
able  to  consider — that  health  is  a  thing  to  be  attended  to  condnoally 
— that  you  are  to  regard  that  as  the  very  highest  of  all  temporal 
things  for  you.  There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in 
the  world  that  is  equal  to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets 
and  milUons  ?  The  French  financier  said :  ^  Alas  I  why  is  there  no 
sleep  to  be  sold  ? '  Sleep  was  not  in  the  market  at  any  quotation. 
It  is  a  curious  thing,  that  I  remarked  long  ago  and  have  often  tamed 
in  my  head,  that  the  old  word  for  '  holy '  in  the  German  language — 
heiliff  —  also  means  '  healthy.'  And  so  heilbronn  means  *  holy-well,' 
or  '  healthy  well.'  We  have  it  in  the  Scotch  hale ;  and  I  suppoie 
our  English  word  whole  —  with  a  '  w  '  —  all  of  one  piece,  withoat 
any  hole  in  it  —  is  the  sjime  word.  I  find  that  you  could  not  get  aiqr 
better  definition  of  what  'holy'  really  is  than  'healthy* — ^* com- 
pletely healthy ' — mefis  sana  in  corpore  sano.  A  man  with  his  intel- 
lect a  clear,  plain  geometric  mirror,  brilliantly  sensitive  of  all  .olgedB 
and  impressions  around  it,  and  imagining  all  things  in  their  coirect 
proportions — not  twisted  up  into  convex  or  concave,  and  distorting 
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every  thing  so  that  ho  can  not  see  the  truth  of  the  matter  without 
endless  groping  and  manipulation  —  healthy,  clear  and  free,  and  seeing 
all  round  about  him.  We  never  can  attain  that  at  all.  In  fact,  the 
operations  we  have  got  into  are  destructive  of  it.  You  can  not,  if 
you  are  going  to  do  any  decisive  intellectual  operation  —  if  you  are 
going  to  write  a  book  (at  least  I  never  could)  -^  without  getting 
decidedly  made  ill  by  it,  and  really  you  must  if  it  is  your  business, 
and  you  must  follow  out  what  you  are  at  —  do  it  sometimes,  but  at 
the  expense  of  health.  Only  remember  at  all  times  to  get  back  as 
fast  as  possible  out  of  it  into  health,  and  regard  the  real  equiUbrium 
as  the  centre  of  things.  You  should  always  look  at  the  heiliffy  which 
means  holy,  and  holy  means  healthy.  Well,  that  old  etymology  — 
what  a  lesson  it  is  against  certain  gloomy,  austere,  asstbetic .  people, 
that  have  gone  about  as  if  this  world  were  all  a  dismal  prison-house. 
It  has  indeed  got  all  the  ugly  things  in  it  that  I  have  been  alluding 
to ;  but  there  is  an  eternal  sky  over  it,  and  the  blessed  sunshine,  ver- 
dure of  spring,  and  rich  autumn,  and  all  that,  in  it  too.  Piety  does 
not  mean  that  a  man  should  make  a  sour  face  about  tilings,  and  refuse 
to  enjoy  in  moderation  what  his  Maker  has  given.  Neither  do  you 
find  it  to  have  been  so  with  old  Knox.  If  you  look  into  him  you 
will  find  a  beautiful  Scotch  humor  in  him,  as  well  as  the  grimmest 
'  and  sternest  truth  when  necessary,  and  a  great  deal  of  laughter. 
We  find  really  some  of  the  sunniest  glimpses  of  things  come  out  of 
Knox  that  I  have  seen  in  any  man  ;  for  instance,  in  his  '  History  of 
the  Reformation,'  which  is  a  book  I  hope  every  one  of  you  will  read 
—  a  glorious  book.  On  the  whole,  I  would  bid  you  to  stand  up  to 
your  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  not  be  afraid  of  it  —  not  in  sor- 
row or  contradiction  to  yield,  but  to  push  on  toward  the  goal ;  and  do 
not  suppose  that  people  are  hostile  to  you  in  the  world.  You  will 
rarely  find  anybody  designedly  doing  you  ill.  You  may  feel  oflen  as 
if  the  whole  world  is  obstructing  you,  more  or  less  ;  but  you  will  find 
that  to  be  because  the  whole  world  is  travelling  in  a  difierent  way 
from  you,  and  rushing  on  in  its  own  path.  Each  man  has  only  an 
extremely  good  will  to  himself — which  he  has  a  right  to  have  —  and 
is  moving  on  toward  his  object.  If  you  find  many  people  who  are 
hard  and  indifferent  to  you  in  a  world  that  you  consider  to  be  unhos- 
pitable  and  cruel  —  as  often,  indeed,  happens  to  a  tender-hearted, 
striving  young  creature  —  you  will  also  find  there  are  noble  hearts 
who  will  look  kindly  on  you,  and  their  help  will  be  precious  to  you 
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beyond  price.     Yoa  will  get  good  and  evil  as  you  go  on,  and  hare  the 
success  that  has  been  appointed  to  you." 

Carlyle,  naturally  a  stout,  hearty  man,  acknowledges  bravely  his 
own  violations  of  the  physical  laws  by  his  overwork.  In  his  dyspep- 
tic moods  he  has  said  harsh  things  of  this  country.  He  said  that  our 
civil  war  was  only  the  burning  out  of  a  foul  chimney ;  that  America 
is  a  nation  of  bores,  and  intimated  that  nobody  reads  an  Americui 
book;  and  yet  the  eminent  and  scholarly  old  gmmbler  wrote  a 
preface  to  Emerson's  works  when  they  were  printed  in  England.  He 
is  a  cynic  when  his  stomach  is  out  of  order,  but  he  stands  erect  and 
speaks  out  manfully  after  a  journey  from  the  fogs  of  London  to  the 
"  wind-beaten  hills  "  of  Scotland.  There  is  the  odor  of  early  violets 
and  the  freshness  of  the  waterfall  in  his  speech  before  the  enthusiastic 
and  applauding  students.  Fifty  years  ago  he  graduated  diere. 
Since  that  time  he  has  struggled  up,  in  the  face  of  adverse  oircam- 
stances,  into  fame — toiling  day  and  night,  in  season  and  oat  of  season 
now  smiling,  now  scolding  —  now  a  philanthropist,  then  a  cynic.  A 
philosopher  could  trace  his  history  by  his  works  as  easily  as  the  gedo- 
gist  can  trace  the  history  of  the  earth  by  the  different  strata  of  rocks 
revealed  by  his  explorations.  Now  he  had  overtasked  himself  and 
was  ill,  so  he  spurns  at  his  dislikes,  and  shams  and  hambngs  are 
trampled  in  the  dust ;  now  he  has  regained  his  health,  and  is  as 
pleasant  as  a  balmy  day  in  June. — Herald  of  Health. 
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The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  received  from  M.  Dachartre  a 
highly  interesting  communication  on  certain  well-known  plants  called 
creepers,  because  their  stalks,  too  weak  to  support  themselves,  tend  to 
twine  round  the  nearest  objects.^  They  generally  do  this  from  left  to 
right,  that  is  inversely  to  the  motion  of  the  sun,  but  some  species  turn 
in  the  contrary  direction,  and  it  is  impossible  to  make  either  one  or 
the  other  change  its  direction.  Palm,  Yon  Mohl,  Dntrochet,  and 
latterly  Charles  Darwin,  have  successively  expressed  the  opinion  that 
light  was  the  cause  of  this  tendency,  but  further  experiments  being 
wanting  to  confirm  this  theory,  M.  Duchartre,  who  had  discovered 
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that  the  Chinese  yam  could  live  a  long  while  in  the  dark,  resolved  to 
try  the  effect  of  absence  of  light  upon  it.  At  the  end  of  May  last, 
he  placed  one  in  a  pot,  and  as  soon  as  it  showed  its  stem  above  ground, 
he  took  it  down  to  a  cellar,  where  it  remained  in  complete  darkness 
until  the  2d  of  August  following.  The  stem,  in  the  course  of  seven 
weeks,  grew  to  the  length  of  a  metre  'and  a  half.  It  looked  withered 
and  whitish,  but  was  upon  the  whole  strong  and  even  stiff,  and  per 
fectly  straight,  showing  nowhere  a  tendency  to  twine  itself  round  the 
stick  which  had  been  placed  there  for  its  support.  Another  yam  was 
planted  nearly  a  month  later,  and  left  exposed  until  daylight,  until  it 
had  twined  itself  twice  round  its  stick.  It  was  then  taken  and  placed 
in  the  cellar,  where  its  stem,  still  obeying  its  natural  tendency,  went 
round  once  more,  but  in  a  more  vertical  direction  than  before  ;  after 
which  it  grew  straight  up  along  its  pole,  to  which  it  was  fastened  as 
it  grew.  It  was  now  again  taken  up  in  the  garden,  where  it  imme- 
diately began  to  twine  round  again,  making  five  close  turns ;  and 
when  it  was  once  more  taken  down  into  the  cellar  it  continued  its 
growth  again  in  a  straight  line,  and  so  on,  according  as  it  was  altern- 
ately in  the  light  or  in  the  dark.  The  same  phenomenon  was 
observed,  not  only  in  the  yam  or  JDioscorea  Batatas^  but  also  in  the 
Mandevillea  8uamolen9 ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  bean  and  the 
Ipomcea  purpurea  continue  to  twine  round  their  supports  in  the  dark, 
—  Galignani. 


No  bird  can  fly  with  the  rapidity  of  an  insect,  or  for  so  long  a  time. 
The  butterfly  has  the  best  constructed  wings  known  to  science,  and 
they  are  made  upon  the  plan  which  civil  engineers  have  unanimously 
declared  to  possess  the  greatest  lightness  and  strength. 


Some  promises  broken,  while  trust  was  twining  its  tendrils  round 
them,  seem  like  a  mighty  oak  blasted  by  a  lightning  flash,  with  black- 
ened vines  clinging  to  it,  its  bare  arms  reaching  upward  in  it3 
agony. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


PRAOTICAIi    ARITHMETIC. 

1  If  4  and  two-fifths  bushels  corn,  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  arc  (;ivcn  for  8}  Inisheli 
wheat,  how  many  dollars  must  be  given  for  8  and  four-ninths  bushels  wheat  f 

2.  A  surface  ten-elevenths  rd.  wide,  contains  2  roods,  20  sq.  yards, — what  part  of 
a  mile  is  its  length  ? 


8 

11       n      .01 1^ 

X  X 

7         .0  6-6           1 

.0  6^7 

_  o 

1 

22                          7  1-7 

.ooi 

4.  Divide  $1,845  among  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  when  A  receives  SSf,  B  shall  receive 
$2  and  four-fifths,  and  C  shall  receive  S4  and  one-sixth,  as  often  as  A  receires  $6  and 
one-ninth. 

15  35 
6.    Get  the  L.  C.  M  of  — ,  — ,  4  and  one-sixth. 
22  99 

6.  A  merchant  bought  a  piece  of  groods  containing  120  yards,  at  $1.25  per  jard; 
he  also  paid  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  yard  expressage.  For  what  must  he  sell  them  per 
yard  to  make  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  if  they  fall  short  in  measuring,  two-thirds  of  a 
nail  each  yard  f 

7.  I  bought  goods  at  9  and  one-eleventh  per  cent,  less  than  their  real  worth,  and  sold 
them  at  8^  per  cent.  less  than  their  real  value.    Required  the  gain  or  loss  per  cent. 

8.  For  what  sum  must  a  note  payable  in  5  months  be  writt^,  that  when  discount- 
ed at  a  bank,  money  enough  may  be  received  to  purchase  a  house-lot  8  rods  long,  115 
feet,  6  inches  wide,  and  worth  at  the  rate  of  85000.00  per  acre  ? 

9.  A  note  for  S800.50,  dated  Jan.  10,  1860,  and  payable  in  90  days,  was  discounted 
at  a  bank  March  1st,  1860.  When  was  it  due,  and  what  sum  was  receired  on  it, 
money  being  worth  $6}  per  cent.  ? 

10.  The  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  192  feet;  the  perpendicular  is  to  the 
base  as  2  to  8.    Required  the  hypothenuse. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  mistress,  ox,  child,  woman-servant, 
deer,  thou,  beau,  daughter-in-law,  she,  who. 

2.  How  is  the  possessive  case  of  nouns  formed  f 

8.  {To  be  written  cu  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  to  be  criticised  in  all  particuian.)  The 
Hon.  Charles  Sumner,  M.  C,  and  the  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Presidebt  of 
Brown  University,  passed  over  the  South  Shore  Line  Railroad  to  New  York,  March 
15, 1866.  They  discussed  the  reasons  set  forth  in  President  Johnson's  Message  for 
vetoing  the  '^Freedman's  Bill,"  also  the  probabilities  of  a  war  with  France,  and  the 
duties  which  the  times  impose  upon  patriots,  educators  and  Christians.  Mr.  Sumner 
proceeded  directly  to  Washington,  J).  C,  and  entered  the  Senate  Chamber  jost  ss 
the  Clerk  was  directed  to  call  the  roll.  Dr.  Sears,  after  visiting  Union  Ccdlege  sod 
the  live  Points  Mission,  took  passage  upon  the  New  York  and  Erie  R.  B.,  inteadlag 
to  continue  his  journey  to  the  State  University  of  Michigan.  ' 

4.  Write  five  sentences  —  the  first  containing  who,  second  person,  plnial  namber; 
the  second,  which,  singular  number,  objective  case ;  the  third,  whom,  oommoD  geo- 
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dcr;  the  fourth,  that,  singular  nambcr,  second  person ;  the  fifth,  which,  plural  nam- 
ber,  nominative  case. 

5.  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  heart  and  hand  to  this 
vote.     (Parse  sivim.) 

6.  How  do  you  do  ?     (Parse  do.) 

7.  Feeble  sentences  are,  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  feeble  thought. 
(Analyze.)  ,     . 

8.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least  ten  lines.    Subject — General  Bubnside. 

9.  What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?     (Parse  what  and  that.) 

10.    Do  thy  duty,  think  not  toil  to  shun.     (Analyze,  and  parse  toil  and  shun.) 

GEOGBAFHY. 

1.  Name  ten  mountainless  States  of  the  Union. 

2.  What  waters  must  be  sailed  upon  to  circumnavigate  Long  Island  ?     Cuba  t 
8.    Name  ten  rivers  that  empty  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

4.    Locate  ten  of  the  largest  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

6.    Why  is  the  climate  of  New  England  warmer  in  summer  than  in  winter? 

6.  Bound  the  Atlantic  State  containing  the  highest  mountain  peak. 

7.  Bound  tiic  North  frigid  zone  ;  also,  the  Mediterranean  sea.  , 

8.  Name  the  principal  productions  (vegetable)  of  the  East  Indies. 

9.  A  board  floated  from  lake  Superior  to  New  Foundland  ;  it  was  then  taken  in  a 
vessel  '*  around  the  Ilorn  **  to  Canton.  Name  the  waters,  in  order,  over  wh'ich  it 
passed. 

10.  Name  the  countries  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  torrid  zone. 

HISTOBY. 

1.  Name  the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

2.  Give  a  condensed  account  of  the  whole  matter  of  "  unjust  taxation."  (One 
page  foolscap.) 

8.  Name  fifteen  places  where  battles  were  fought,  and  the  dale. 

4.  Name  fifteen  American  oflicers  that  participated  in  the  Revolution. 

6.  Name  ten  British  oflicers  tliat  participated  in  the  Revolution. 

6.  Events  of  1781. 

7.  All  about  currency. 

8.  Condensed  account  of  Washington's  campaign,  1776.    (One  page.) 

9.  What  places  were  taken  from  the  French  during  the  French  and  Indian  war, 
and  when  ?    What  places  were  captured  from  the  English,  and  date  f 

10.  Name  the  colonies  founded  previous  to  1650,  in  order  of  settlement. 

SFELIiING. 

Foci,  radii,  vignette,  acrimony,  tendril,  seize,  tease,  thief,  smoky,  efrthen,  fitting, 
duration,  pattern,  eighty,  ferocious,  tigress,  whimsical,  mercenary,  ablution,  almanac, 
irascible,  ecclesiastic,  nefiirious,  disparity,  amenable,  beneficent,  rarefy,  rueful,  super- 
sede, vicissitude,  quorum,  mortise,  contemptible,  niche,  turbulent,  superficies,  heinous, 
coerce,  billiards,  bilious,  parole,  control,  unroll,  patrol,  toll,  foal,  mole,  sole,  stroll,  soul, 
pole,  bole  (clay),  boll  (pod),  bowl,  console,  poll,  whole,  knoll,  stole,  oyole,  hole, 
pist6le,  roll,  coal,  goal,  dole,  tole,  siege,  sieve,  skein,  mien,  fruit,  jeer,  oust,  ooze,  psalm 
souse,  stretch,  quoin,  debt, depth,  myth, corpse,  eel, beeves,  gist,  czar,  shirk,  aliegeable, 
incorrigible,  ignitible,  cTiscernible,  parallels,  militia,  surcingle,  pleasurable,  assafostida, 
despicably,  rendezvous,  manoeuvre. — 100. 

• 
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EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


BHODB    ISLAND    INSTITUTE    OF    ZN QTSJJCTlOlSr. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  Executive  Board,  jhcld  Jane  2d,  at  the  office  of  the  School 
Commissioner,  there  were  present, —  President  Bicknell,  Messrs.  Chapin,  Mowryi 
Hoyt,  Clarke,  Cady,  Collins,  Snow,  DoMunn,  and  Stockwoll. 

After  a  lengthy  and  animated  discussion  upon  tho  needs  of  the  State  in  connection 
with  the  Institute,  and  the  most  effective  way  in  which  they  can  bo  supplied,  during 
which  the  unanimous  opinion  was  expressed  that  greater  concentration  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Institute  was  liighly  essential. 

Voted,  That  one  Institute  of  Instruction,  besides  the  annual  meeting,  be  held  the 
ensuing  year. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  five,  including  the  President,  School  Commisaoner, 
and  Secretary,  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  time  and  place,  and  also  to  make  all 
necessary  a^^rangements. 

Messrs.  Mowry,  Cadyi  and  Snow,  were  thus  appointed. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  six,  including  the  President,  Secretary,  and  School 
Commissioner,  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  the  annual  meeting. 

Messrs.  Clarke,  Hoyt,  and  DeMunn  were  thus  appointed. 

Voted,  That  a  committee  of  fivci  including  the  President  and  School  Commis- 
sioner, be  appointed  to  confer  upon  the  subject  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
State ;  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  to  memorialize  the  legislatuix)  with  reference  to  the 
matter. 

Dr.  Sears,  Prof.  Greene,  and  Mr.  Hoyt,  were  thus  appointed. 

Adjourned. 

T.  W.  BicKNELi.,  President. 

T.  B.  Stockwell,  Recording  Secretary. 


NATIONAI.    BUBBAU    OF    EDUOATIOBT. 

The  following  article  which  explains  itself  fully,  is  commended  to  the  carefnl 
attention  of  our  readers.  While  we  are  causing  order  to  evolve  from  chaos,  it  is 
well  that  the  government  should  recognize  the  importance  of  popular  education  as  a 
civilizing  agency,  and  if  possible,  inaugurate  such  measures  as  will  extend  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  Common  School  to  the  benighted  South.  The  organization  of  such  a 
Bureau  of  Education  as  is  here  contemplated,  would  seem  a  long  stride  in  the  psoper 
direction : 

AN   APPEAL  to   COXORESS. 

To  the  SonorabUf  the  Senate  and  House  of  Itepresentativet  of  the  United  StmUt : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  and  City  School  SuperintendeBti 
recently  held  in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  memorialize  Congress  for  the  establishment  oi^  a  Kational  Bureaa  of 
Education. 
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It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  tho  Association  that  the  interests  of  education 
would  bo  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  tho  present  time ; 
that  it  would  render  needed  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  school  systems  where 
they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a  potent  moans  for  improving 
and  vitalizing  existing  systems. 

This  it  could  accomplish  : 

I.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so  inter- 
preting them,  that  they  may  bo  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  educational 
tests  and  measures. 

II.  By  bringing  together  tho  results  of  school  sf/atems  in  different  communities, 
States,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

III.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  schccl  instruction  and  maturffemcnt,  and  making  them  the  common  property 
of  school  officers  and  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

IV.  By  diffusing  among  tho  people  information,  respecting  the  school  laws  of  tho 
different  States ;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school  funds ;  the 
different  classes  of  school  officers,  and  their  relative  duties ;  the  qualifications  required 
of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examinatioui  and  tho  agencies  provided  for  their 
special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  classifying  and  grading  schools ;  improved 
plans  for  school  houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and  ventilation,  etc., — 
information  now  obtained  by  only  a  few  persons,  and  at  great  expense,  but  which  ia 
of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with  tho  management  of  schools. 

y.  By  aiding  communities  and  States  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided,  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried  improvo- 
mcnts  be  included. 

VI.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  correct  ideas  respecting  the  value  of  education  as 
a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities ;  as  a  moral  renovator,  as  a  multiplier  of  indus- 
try, and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and  finally  as  the  strength  and  shield  of 
civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influence 
which  the  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would  exert 
upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country  ;  and  few  persons  who  have  not 
been  entrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully  realize  how  wide 
spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  for  such  assistance.  Indeed,  tho  very  existence  of 
the  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent,  is  itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand 
for  a  national  channel  of  communication  between  the  school  officers  of  the  different 
States.  Iklillions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments  or  in 
stolid  plodding,  for  the  want  of  it. 

Your  memorialists  would  also  submit,  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of 
the  General  Government  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems  through- 
out the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead'  them  to  self- 
education.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always  least  appreciated 
and  valued.  It  is  indeed  a  law  of  educational  progress,  that  its  impulse  and  stimu- 
lus come  from  without.  Hence,  it  is,  that  Adam  Smith,  and  other  writers  on  political 
economy,  expressly  except  education  from  tho  operation  of  the  general  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly  that  the  demand  for  education  must  bo  awakened 
by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
other  countries  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences  as  a 
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National  Bureau  of  Education  would  oxort  upon  the  schools  of  the  several  States, 
and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the  school 
authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would  be  its  quick- 
ening and  informing  influence,  rather  than  its  authontativo  and.  diroctive  comtrdL 
The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially  in  the  school  affiurs  in 
the  States ;  but  rather  to  co-operate  with  and  assist  them  in  the  £;reat  work  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction.  All  exi>erience  teaches,  that 
the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and  directing  schools,  is  brought  to  those 
immediately  benefittod  by  them,  the  greater  their  vital  power  and  efficiency. 

Your  memorialists  beg  permission  to  suggest  one  other  special  duty  which  should 
bo  entsusted  to  the  National  Bureau,  and  which  of  itself  will  justify  its  creation, 
viz. :  An  investigation  of  the  management  and  results  of  the  frequent  munificent 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  for  the  promotion  of  general  and  special  education. 

It  is  estimated  that  these  grants,  if  they  had  been  properly  managed,  would  now 
present  an  agg^gate  educational  fund  of  about  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  If 
your  memorialists  are  not  misinformed.  Congress  has  no  official  information  whatever 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  these  trusts  have  been  managed. 

In  conclusion,  your  memorialists  beg  leave  to  express  their  earnest  belief,  that 
universal  education,  next  to  universal  liberty,  is  a  matter  of  deep  national  concern. 
Our  experiment  of  republican  institutions  is  not  upon  the  scale  of  a  petty  munici- 
pality or  State,  but  it  covers  half  a  continent,  and  embraces  people  of  widely  divene 
interests  and  conditions,  but  who  are  to  continue  **  one  and  inseparable."  Every 
condition  of  our  perpetuity  and  progress  as  a  nation,  adds  emphasis  to  the  remarki 
of  Montesquieu,  that  *'  it  is  in  a  republican  govemmcntt  that  the  whale  power  of  edu" 
cation  is  required^ 

It  is  an  imperative  necessity  of  the  American  Kepublic  that  the  common  school 
be  planted  on  every  square  mile  of  its  peopled  territory,  and  that  the  instruction 
therein  imparted,  be  carried  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  The  creation  of  a 
Bureau  of  Education  by  Congress,  would  be  a  practical  recognition  of  this  great 
truth.  It  would  impart  to  the  cause  of  education  a  dignity  and  importance  which 
would  surely  widen  its  influence  and  enhance  its  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

E.  E.  White,  State  Com.  of  Common  Schools  of  Ohio. 

Newton  Bateman,  State  Supt.  Pub:  Inst,  of  Illinois. 

J.  S.  Adams,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education  of  Yennont. 

Washittffton,  D.  C,  Feb.  10,  1866. 

A   BILL  TO    ESTABLISH    A   NATIONAL   BUREAU   OF   EDUCATIOK. 

1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Simtrt  i* 
Congress  assembled^  That  there  be  and  hereby  is  established  in  the  Department  of  ths 
Interior  a  Bureau  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  andfocts 
as  shall' show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, and  of  diffusing  among  the  people  such  information  respecting  the  instmc- 
tion,  organization,  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems  as  shall  anist 
communities  and  States  in  the  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  othfinriie 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country. 

2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of  Bducatioii,  who, 
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under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  bo  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  Bureau  herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary 

of dollars,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint,  not  to  exceed clerks  of 

the  first  class,  and clerks  of  second  class,  &c. 

Sec.  3.     And  be  it  further  enacted ^  That  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  the  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 

his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and  recommen- 
datioM  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this  bureau  is  estab- 
lisheiL  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  under  this  act, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress, 
to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which  thosci  several  trusts  have  been  man- 
aged, the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same, 
as  far  as  the  same  can  bo  determined. 


THE    CAUSE    OF   EDUOATIOIT   IN    AIiABAMA. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Report  of  Hon.  John  Ryan,  Superintendent  of 
Education  in  Alabama,  made  to  the  Governor,  April  Ist,  1866,  will  be  read  witH 
interest.  The  educational  interests  of  that  State  are  in  the  right  charge.  The 
report  is  well  and  forcibly  written  and  contains  wise  and  comprehensive  views.  We 
hope  the  South  will  heed  them.  After  referring  to  the  material  interests  of  the 
State,  he  says : 

**  Let  others  lament  our  material  losses — they,  may  hardly  be  exaggerated.  Let 
others  descant  upon  our  political  disabilities,  and  how  they  may  be  borne  or  remedied. 
Below  none  of  these,  in  its  relationJto  the  welfare  of  the  State,  is  the  present  condi- 
tion of  Education.  It  furnishes  matter  for  profound  and  painful  solicitude  to  every 
one  who  rises  above  the  minor  questions  pressing  for  immediate  solution.  Intellect- 
ual disorders  are  not  so  readily  perceived  as  physical  ones,  but  they  have  greater 
significance.  The  influences  and  facts  here  brought  to  view  may  not  be  so  striking 
and  palpable  as  burnt  villages,  desolated  farms,  railroads,  mills,  and  bridges  destroy- 
ed, and  other,  ravages  of  war  upon  property,  but  they  are  even  more  lamentable. 
They  point  to  losses  that  are  heavier,  and  to  evils  that  will  be  more  lasting.  They 
will  be  felt  hereafter,  as  they  are  not  now.  Noiselessly  and  mightily  will  they 
mould  our  institutions  and  our  destiny.  Their  effects  will  be  seen  and  traced  by  the 
philosophic  historian,  long  after  our  material  devastations  have  been  repaired  by 
the  hand  of  industry. 

"  Here  is  loss  indeed,  irreparable  loss,  which  cannot  be  measured.  Houses  may  be 
rebuilt,  and  fields  recovered  to  teeming  harvests ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  people 
who  have  halted  in  the  march  of  mind,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  has  passed  on  P 
The  strife  of  arms  has  ceased,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  forever ;  but  the  nobler  conflict  of 
intellect  continues.  Individuals,  communities.  States,  and  sections,  must  define, 
defend  and  guard  their  rights,  contending  for  their  places,  and  competing  for  their 
honors  and  privileges,  in  a  great  and  indissoluble  Union.  Here  is  labor,  here  is  trial 
of  learning,  wisdom,  eloquence,  diplomacy,  and  all  the  high  arts  by  which  mind 
masters  mind.  What  is  to  be  the  record  of  a  people  entering  upon  this  struggle,  to 
which  recent  events  have  given  an  impulse,  without  the  advantages  of  mental  disci- 
pline ?  Such  is  the  case,  and  such  the  crisis.  Let  us  not  idly  repine.  No  time  is  to. 
bo  lost.     Wo  must  have  our  system  of  Public  InBtraction  on  its  feet,  promptly. 
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Kvvrv  vI^'iHirtmont  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  to  the  Unirenity,  miut  be 
>  '^.•r^'u^Iy  «t  forward.  Lot  every  public-spirited  citizen  put  his  liand  to  the  work. 
I.CC  th^  j««triot  ur^fo  it,  and  the  press  publish  it,  and  the  pulpit  preach  it.  We  need 
ajuikv  ao  ap^>logT  for  putting  under  the  patronage  of  the  Southern  pulpit  mch  a 
Mimuttount  intend.  We  are  behind  hone  in  admiration  of  the  purity  and  single- 
vtK.tjV  vhivh  it  has  maintained,  holding  to  its  high  thcmci  and  discarding  the  £uiaticiJ 
dLK<i  |vI:tioal  issues  and  intermeddlings  that  have  elsewhere  been  a  w^aknon  and 
ix'V'^^urh.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  vindicate  the  suggestion,  by  alludin^o  the 
wcll-^tablished  general  principle,  that  moral  reforms  are  most  permanent  uR  self- 
|v\>pi%piting,  when  once  efifcctcd,  among  educated  communities.  Mental  training 
ieud«  to  chasten  those  baser  passions  and  lusts  of  human  nature,  which  it  is  the 
objtvt  of  moral  training  to  transform  or  destroy.  Education  put«  the  mind  and 
hcttrt  into  a  stato  of  receptivity  and  approciation  for  the  sublimo  truths  of  Christi- 
anity. It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  church  practically  encourages  learning  and  is 
the  patron  of  education. 

•*  'riio  Southern  press  is  invited  to  look  at  this  spacious  field.  What  good  can  yon 
oflVvt  now  for  our  people  in  political  reforms  ?  What  may  you  not  do  for  them  and 
|H>siterity  by  bringing  all  your  power  to  bear  upon  this  vast  interest,  when  it  pleads 
«o  loudly  for  help  ? 

•  "  One  marked  result  of  the  late  revolution  is,  that,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
our  progress  is  to  bo  upon  new  modes  and  new  ideas.  Agriculture,  with  its  routine 
of  unskilled,  and,  for  the  most  part,  servile  labor,  is  not  to  be  henceforth  what  it 
onco  was.  Less  width  of  soil,  and  more  depth  of  mfaid,  will  mark  its  individoal 
prosecution.  Toil-saving  expedients  and  ingenuity,  in  stimulating  prodaction»  will 
enter  into  competition  in  this  nqblo  industry.  The  mineral  and  manufacturing 
wealth  of  Alabama  is  to  bo  explored  and  developed ;  and  educated  mind  will  be 
required  for  this.  Old  habits,  hereditary  wealth,  prescriptive  position — all  are,  more 
or  less,  broken  up,  or  rendered  uncertain  by  the  upheaval  which  social  institutiou 
are  undergoing,  and  the  educated  element  will  have  peculiar  advantage  in  the  recon- 
struction following.  This  reasonable  conviction  seems  to  be  taking  hold  of  the 
minds  of  our  youth.  Out  of  limited  means,  the  remnants  of  their  fortunes,  many 
parents  are  sending  their  sons  and  daughters,  under  great  disadvantages*  to  the  iev 
schools  and  colleges  that  fortunately  remained  to  us  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  or,  are  sending  them  out  of  the  State.  Education  is  now  esteemed  t  ue  wealth, 
an  inheritance  beyond  reverses,  and  that  cannot  be  taken  away.  When  this  conric- 
tion  becomes  general,  our  schools  will  at  onco  revive,  not  waiting  •  for  the  revival  of 
trado  or  agriculture,  or  tho  settlement  of  pending  questions  in  politics. 

**  Another  hopeful  consideration  is  the  practicability  of  obtaining  good  teachers. 
Want  of  these  has  ever  been  felt.  It  is  not  so  now.  Men  and  women,  well  qualified 
for  instructing  and  training  youth,  stand  ready  for  employment.  The  Providence, 
that  out  of  evil  still  educes  good,  makes  this  result  a  most  timely  one,  and  fortunate. 
The  laborers  are  to  be  had,  and  they  are  worthy  of  their  trusts  and  of  their  hire. 
A  little  correspondence  and  circumspection,  it  is  believed,  can  secure  to  every  school 
neighborhood  in  Alabama  a  competent  teacher.  Only  lot  the  people  awake  to  the 
responsibilities  and  possibilities  of  this  work.  In  addition  to  your  own  childreD,  the 
fatherless  children  of  confederate  soldiers,  in  every  township,  plead  with  you.  Jkaj 
them  not  that  holp,  by  which  they  may  best  help  themselves  and  become  an  honor 
to  your  country  and  theirs.  Build  school  houses.  Contract  with  tesuihers.  I^ 
individuals  pay  what  they  can  toward  their  salary,  and  the  Stato  will  come  forw^ 
with  the  usual  aid.  Labor  is  valuable,  but  no  child  that  can  be  spazed  fit»m  tb* 
\  should  be  kept  from  school.'* 
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NATIONAIi  TEACHERS'  ASBOCIATION.-EiaHTH   SESSION,  AUGUST 
15th,  16th  &  17th,  1866,   AT  INDIANAPOIiIB,    INDIANA. 

Obder  op  Exercises. — ^Wednesday,  August  16th. 
8  o'clock  A.  M. ;   Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

10  o'clock  A.  M. ;   Organization  of  the  Association. 

An  address  of  welcome,  by  His  Excellency  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana. 

11  o'clock  A.  M. ;  A  paper,  "The  Educational  Needs  of  the  Border  States,"  by 
Hon.  W.  R.  White,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  West  Virginia. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

2h  o'clock  p.  M. ;  A  discussion:  "What  proportion  of  their  time  should  the  youiig 
spend  in  school  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  ?  " 

Zh  o'clock  p.  M. ;  A  paper,  "  The  Duties  of  an  American  State  in  respect  to  Higher 
Education,"  by  Prof.  William  F.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
Winona,  l^Iinnesota. 

A  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

8  o'clock  p.  M. ;   Annual  address  of  the  President  of  the  Association. 
Miscellaneous  business. 

Thursday,  August  16th. 
8|  o'clock  A.  M. ;   Prayer  and  reading  minutes. 

9  o'clock  A.  M. ;  A  paper,  "  The  Relations  of  the  National  Gk>yemment  to  Educft- 
tion,"  by  Hon.  O.  Horsford,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Michigan. 

A  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

11  o'clock  A.  M. ;  A  discussion,  "  What  is  the  best  remedy  for  Irregular  Attend- 
ance and  Truancy  I  especially  in  largo  cities  ?  " 

2^  o'clock  p.  M. ;  A  paper,  "  The  Condition  of  the  South  as  respects  Education,'* 
by  Dr.  J.  Berrien  Lindsley,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

A  discussion :  '*  What  service  can  this  Association  render  in  the  work  of  estab- 
lishing Free  Schools  in  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  P  Ought  an  Agent  of  the  Ano- 
ciation  to  be  appointed  to  visit  the  South  and  assist  in  the  organization  of  Free 
school  systems  ?" 

8  o'clock  p.  M. ;  A  lecture,  "  The  Psychology  of  St  Paul,  being  a  new  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,"  by  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones,  New  York. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

Friday,  August  17th. 
8|  o'clock  A.  M. ;   Prayer  and  reading  minutes. 

9  o'clock  A.  M. ;   Election  of  officers. 

94  o'clock  A.  M. ;  A  paper,  "  Is  there  too  much  time  spent  in  the  Study  of  the 
Classics  at  our  Colleges  P  "  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  Massachusetts. 

A  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 

24  o'clock  p.  M. ;  A  discussion,  *•  What  branches  should  be  studied  in  our  ungrad- 
ed Common  Schools  ?  " 

34  o'clock  p.  M. ;   A  paper,  "  School  Supervision,"  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 

8  o'clock  p.  M. ;  Brief  addresses  by  the  representatives  from  the  diffiarent  States. 

Miscellaneous  business. 

The  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is  respectfully  called  to  the  topica 

selected  for  discussion.    It  is  desirable  to  have  the  most  matured  thoughts  expraaed 

in  the  briefest  terms. 
4 
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Prominent  citizens  of  Indianapolis  promise  that  a  rodnction  of  &TO  will  be  i 
"hj  the  principal  hotels  of  that  city,  and  that  lady  teachers  will  be  entertained  gn- 
tuitously.  Excnrsion  tickets  will  bo  issued  from  Boston  to  Indianapolis  and  back. 
ria  Vermont  Central  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroads,  at  a  price  not  higher  than  $30.00. 
Those  purchasing  tickets  can  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Instruction  at  Burlington.  Tickets  over  this  route  can  bo  had  onlj  of  T^w«mg 
Millis,  6  State  street,  Boston. 

Half-faro  arrangements  have  been  made  from  Indianapolis  to  Peru,  TTnliaw  ;  ovsr 
the  Indianapolis  and  Cincinnati  Railroad  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  and  over  the  Colum- 
bus and  Indiana  Central  to  Columbus,  Ohio.  Other  arrangements  are  in  ptogifst 
with  roads  leading  from  Indianapolis  to  Chicago,  Cleveland,  St.  Looifly  Louisville 
and  other  points.  A.  C.  Shortridgc,  Indianapolis,  has  in  charge  the  arrangements 
from  Indianapob's  to  the  points  named.  Wm.  £.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Maaa. ;  Bdward 
Danforth,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  DL ; 
Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn.  ;  W.  N.  Hailman,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  C.  S.  Pennell, 
St.  Louis,  Ho. ;  J.  G.  McMynn,  Madison,  Wis. ;  and  Z.  Richards,  l^aahinglon,  D. 
C,  have  been  requested  to  co-operate  with  Mr.  Shortridge  and  make  special  arrange- 
ments with  such  roads  as  will  best  accommodate  the  teachers  of  their  respective 
States  and  vicinities. 

Another  circular  detailing  the  arrangements  these  gentlemen  have  been  able  to 
make,  and  giving  other  important  information,  will  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Amebic  AN  Ikstitxtte  of  Instruction  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Bozw 
lington,'Vt.,  on  August  7th,  8th  and  9th. 

It  is  understood  that  tho  National  Association  of  Scuool  Svpbriktskdxnts 
will  meet  at  Indianapolis  on  tho  13th  of  August,  and  that  tho  Ame&ican  Nosmai 
School  Association  will  meet  at  tho  same  place  on  the  14th. 

All  Editors  receiving  copies  of  this  Circular  are  requested  to  publish  it,  and  all 
persons  receiving  a  number  of  copies  are  requested  to  distribute  them  as  advan- 
tageously as  possible  for  the  interests  of  the  Association. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM,  President 
S.  H.  WHITE,  Secretary, 

MiLLERSviLLE,  Pa.,  Juno,  1866. 


The  Schoolmaster  Awat  from  Home. —  Gen.  Garfieldi  of  Ohio,  whom  the  wir 
brought  forward  in  bold  relief,  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  devoted  constituency,  embne- 
ing  the  Ashtabula  district,  and  who  is  the  unearther  of  mileage  abuses,  was  a  Gaap- 
bellite  preacher  for  a  while,  and  a  school  teacher  very  long ;  when  he  took  the  Mi 
for  the  Union  he  led  all  his  scholars  into  battle,  and  his  military  record  is  stmlgfat- 
forward  and  manly.  He  it  was  who  discovered  in  the  ranks  the  favorite  Western 
artist  and  journalist,  Frank  Mason,  of  Cleveland,  and  gave  him  a  captaincy  that  he 
might  embellish  the  campaign  in  the  pages  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  elsewhere. 
Gen.  Garfield  is  a  most  diligent  student,  and  his  store  of  reading  and  thoof^t  Uid 
away  in  the  past'  are  now  making  illustration  for  the  passing  crisis.  He  ia  still  ymisf ; 
his  light  hair  and  open  countenance  making  his  appearance  pleasant ;  and  no  eooad- 
erable  question  arises,  that  he  does  not  interest  himself  in,  as  of  many  he  is  the  ng" 
gester.  In  the  present  Congress  there  are  five  senators  and  twenty-eight  icpiesofits 
tives  who  have  been  schoolmasters.  Among  them  is  Thaddeus  StCTenat  vho  ii  tiM 
virtual  author  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  system. — y.  F.  Tnh^ne, 
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Bryant,  Stbatton  &  Co.'s  Commercial  Collbob,  Pboyidbncb,  R.  I. —  Weare 
proud  to  say  that  we  have  in  our  midst  air  Institution  worthy  of  the  name  assumed 
by  the  above  gentlemen.  There'is  hardly  a  city  or  town  in  the  land  that  has  not  one 
or  more  institutions  for  aiding  young  men  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  business  duties, 
and  yet  we  fear  that  few  of  these  "  Colleges"  are  suocesstul  in  preparing  pupils  for 
the  actual  business  of  life.  Wo  have  examined  the  workings  of  the  above  named 
College,  and  have  seen  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  there,  and  we  are  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  institution  is  doing  its  work  in  a  maimer  unsurpassed.  We  do  not 
think  best  to  praise  any  man  by  words,  but  judging  the  Principal.  Mr.  S.  Gnunt^by 
what  we  have  seen  of  him  in  his  school-room,  we  should  say  he  is  just  the  man  to 
have  the  care  of  such  an  institution. 


The  following  are  the  ages  of  prominent  English  writers. — Wilkie  Collins.  42; 
John  Rankin,  47;  Charlos  Kingsley,  47;  Tom  Taylor,  49;  W.  H.  Russell, /M); 
Anthony  TroUope,  51;  Charlos  Reade,  52;  Robert  Browning,  64;  Charles  Dickens, 
54  ;  Alfred  Tennyson,  67  ;.  Archibald  Alison,  66 ;  Mark  Lemour,  67 ;  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, 66  ;  Charles  Lever,  69 ;  Bulwer,  61 ;  B.  D* Israeli,  61 ;  Barry  Cornwall,  78 ; 
T.  Carlyle,  70 ;  Lord  Brougham,  86. —  lUinois  TeacJ^er, 


Vermont. — Of  the  86,796  children  between  4  and  18  years  of  age  in  the  State, 
73,269  have  actually  attended  the  schools.  Less  than  one  tenth  of  the  pupils  of  the 
State  have  attended  any  other  than  the  public  school.  The  number  of  teachers  was 
4,841  and  the  average  wages  of  males  was  $20.48  and  of  females  |8. 16—^ the  teachers 
all  "board  round*'  we  suppose.  ^ 


Massachusetts. — The  schools  were  open  7  months  and  19  days  the  past  year. 
The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  was  $46.73  per  month,  and  of  females  $19.37. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  system  was  $1,679,700.  There  were  661  students  in  the 
normal  schools,  of  whom  166  graduated. 


Normal  Schools. — Of  the  States  that  have  lAintained  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time,  all  but  three  have  one  or  more  normal  schools  established  under  State 
authority.    The  three  exceptions  are  New  Hamphshiro,  Vermont,  and  Ohio. 

We  regret  to  add  Rhode  Island  to  this  list. 


The  following  we  take  from  the  Fetmtylvania  School  Journal: — The  monthly  wages 
of  male  teachers  in  California  is  $73  88,  and  of  females  $64.  The  subscription  price 
of  the  Teacher  has  been  raised  to  $2  00  a  year  in  legal  tender  notes,  or  $1  60  in  gold. 


Oxford  University,  in  England,  has  at  last  fallen  a  victim  to  modem  innovation, 
A  ladies'  class  has,  amid  much  opposition,  been  established* 
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"  Teache&'s  Rbadino  Room." — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  Messrs.  A.  S.  Bamet 
&  Co.,  Ill  and  113  William  8treet,  New  York,  have  fitted  up  a  room  in  their  pub- 
lishing house  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  to  Teachers  throug^hout  the  country 
an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  whatever  appertains  to  educa- 
tional interest  in  this  and  other  countries.  Teachers  will  find  all  the  educatioiud 
journals  published,  at  their  service,  and  also  the  publications  of  that  extenaire  estab- 
lishment which  has,  for  so  many  years,  stood  in  the  front  rtok  in  educatioiud  books, 
and  done  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  literature  in  our  nation.  Teacliers,  when 
you  visit  the  metropolis  don't  fail  to  call  at  the  "  Teachers'  Reading  Room,**  Kos. 
Ill  and  113  WUliam  street. 


The  ideal  of  education  is  to  tame  men  without  lessening  their  vivacity,  their 
gayety,  their  heartiness ;  to  unite  in  them  the  freedom,  the  dignity,  the  pi'owess  of 
a  Tecumseh,  with  the  serviceable  qualities  of  the  civilized  man.  This  happy  umon 
is  said  to  be  sometimes  produced  in  the  pupils  of  the  great  public  schools  of  Tgwgi«|Mi 
who  are  savages  on  the  play-ground  and  gentlemen  in  the  schooloroom. — yhrti 
.American  Review. 


Samuel  P.  Bates,  LL.  D.,  is  to  write  a  complete  history  of  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  during  the  rebellion^  haring  beea 
appointed  to  the  position  of  State  historian  by  Gk>v.  Curtin.  Mr.  Bates  is  a  giad- 
uate  of  Brown  University. 


Ma.  Isaac  N.  Carleton  has  withdrawn  firom  Dr.  Bio  Lewis's  school  at  Liezingtoa, 
and  for  the  present,  by  invitation  of  tho  Connecticut  Board  of  Edacation,  will  taks 
charge  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Britain. 


St.  Louis. —  The  Missouri  Legislature  has  empowered  the  Board  of  Education  oi 
St.  Louis  to  levy  a  tax  not  exceeding  one>half  of  one  p^r  cent,  on  the 
property  of  tho  city  each  year. 


Geoboia. — Free  schools  for  all  classes  are  being  opened  in  Georgia,  all  tlie  i 
of  which  are  required  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.    They  meet  with  the  greatsit 
favor. 


The  Public  Schools  of  the  United  States  number  about  60,000,  of  which  mnetlMBi 
one-sixth' are  in  the  State  of  New  York. 


0*The  Schoolmasteb  for  August  and  Sej^tember  will  be  pahlidMd  ia  om 
nomber. 
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The  Fifth  Header  of  the  Analytical  Series,  containing  an  Introductory  Article 
on  the  General  Principles  of  Elocution,  with  a  thorough  method  of  analysis, 
intended  to  develop  the  pupils'  appreciation  of  the  thought  and  emotion,  and  a 
critical  Phonic  Analysis  of  English  Words,  by  Richard  Edwards,  Principal  of 
the  Illinois  State  Normal  School.     Published  by  Mason  &  Brothers,  N.  Y. 

If  we  would  open  to  the  child  the  storehouse  of  knowledge,  the  key  that  we  must 
put  into  his  hands;  is  the  ability  to  read  understandingly.  To  acquire  this  ability, 
is  not  simply  to  become  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  of  words,  so  that  they  may 
be  fluently  uttered  and  united,  but  the  pupil  must  become  master  of  the  thought  and 
emotion  contained  in  what  he  attempts  to  read.  The  test  of  any  system  which 
claims  to  make  the  pupil  understand  how  to  read  must  be  finally  made  in  the  school- 
room. We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  thus  to  test  this  Reader,  but  an  examination 
shows  clearly  to  us  that  Prof.  Edwards  has  the  true  philosophy  of  teaching  reading. 
We  have  never  seen  an  article  on  the  principles  of  reading  which  gives  the  teacher  so 
thorough  an  idea  of  what  should  be  done  and  hao  to  do  it,  as  we  find  in  this  Reader. 
The  selections  are  carefully  made,  including  such  as  will  cultivate  the  taste  of  the 
student.  If  teachers  will  take  this  Reader  and  make  themselves  finmiliar  with  the 
plan  of  the  Author,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  will  agree  with  us 
that  it  should  have  a  fair  trial  in  the  only  way  that  otf  text  books  must  bo  tried. 
Teachers,  send  to  Mason  &  Brothers,  for  a  copy  of  this  new  Reader. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  por  July. — "The  Case  of  George  Dedlaw,"  is  a  sketch 
fuU  of  whimsical,  psychological  speculation,  in  which  the  author's  humor  deals  with 
tho  phenomena  of  the  debatable  ground  between  nature  and  the  su]pematural,  and 
presents,  perhaps,  tho  most  i-emarkable  inbtance  of  spiritual  manifestation  on  record. 
Mr:  Longfellow  contributes  a  second  sonnet  on  *' Translating  Dante,"  and  the 
"Passages  from  Hawthorne's  Note-Book,"  are  continued,  as  is  Charles  Reade's story 
of  "  Griffith  Gaunt."  The  paper  on  "  Indian  Medicine  "  has  a  peculiar  interest,  as 
coming  from  one  whose  life  among  the  Indians  has  fitted  him  to  speak  with  peculiar 
intelligence  of  their  superstitions  and  psychological  powers ;  it  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  demonolog^.  Gold  win  Smith's  "  Englishman  in  Nor- 
mandy" presents  novel  phases  of  a  much-bctravelled,  much-bewritten  region,  and 
ofiers  some  clear  and  just  views  of  French  imperialism.  Bayard  Taylor's  sketch  of 
Ruckert,  the  great  German  orientalist  and  poet,  is  timely  and  attractive.  Major 
Henry  S.  Barrage,  in  the  **  Siege  of  Knoxville,"  recounts  the  history  of  that  event, 
and  does  justice  to  General  Bumside's  leadership  and  gallantry  in  tho  afiair.  "  The 
Great  Doctor"  is  the  first  part  of  one  of  those  stories  of  Wes^pm  life  which  Alice 
Gary  writes  so  well.  Scientific  readers  will  be  charmed  with  the  article  of  Prof. 
Agassiz  on  the  geology  of  the  Amazon  Valley.  Bryant  gives  a  fine  poem  under  the 
title  "  The  Death  of  Slavery."  The  remaining  articles  in  the-  number  are : 
"Released,"  a  poem, by  Mrs.  Whitney;  "To  J.  B.,"  a  poem,  by  J.  K.  Lowell; 
"A  Bundle  of  Bones,"  by  C.  J.  Sprague ;  "Aunt  Judy,"  a  graphic  sketch  of  negro 
character,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Palmer;  Mrs.  Stowe's  "Chimney  Comer"  paper,  and 
critical  notices  of  "Eoce  Homo,"  Saxe's  poems,  Fifteen  Days,  Life  of  Silliman,  &c., 
&c.    Ticknor  k  Fields,  PublishexB. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

POE   INSTRUCTION  IN 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Em 

THIS  COLLEGF.  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  Ilf TEBH ATIOHAl 

COIiIiEGES   extending  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.    Under  the  General  Management  of 

H.  B.  Bryant  &  H.  13.  Stx-Atton, 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  forty-six 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  emplojing 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 

attendance  of  several  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  ST ATES  &  THE  JiRITIS^  PROVIMCEm 

Affording  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  unitinir  Theory  vltk 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  TUB  SCHOOL  and  COUNTIMO- 
ROOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  the  anneeesssrj 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjecU,  prepared  expressW 
for  these  Institutions,  and  recognized  everywhere  as  standard  works.  THE  ONLY  CON- 
NECTED SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpose, 
and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

schola.rsh:ii>s 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  compridng  the 
••Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants^  Salesmen,  Propffie> 
tors,  etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Rcehamc, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man. 

Ready  means  of  honorsble  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOIiDIERS, 


®i)e  &fmttxim  Z^sttm  of  ^mmmfifjip  tmf^t  in  itjs  ^tttUs* 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  HONTHLT9  containing  full  particulars,  sent  free  to  aay  adteH.. 

S.  ORANT,  Resident  PrindpaL 


THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 


STANDARD  SCHOOL-BOOKS 


Among  upwards  df  Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard 

Educational  Works,  the  following : 


NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  PRIMER. 
Parker  &  Watnon. 

Mational  Series  of  Sch.  Readers.    6  Nos. 

Sherwood's  Writing  Speller  Series.  4  Nos. 

Siiiith'H  Snh.  Spellers  and  Definers.  4  Nos. 

Wright's  Analytical. Orthography. 

Northend's  Dictation  Exercises. 

Fowle's  False  Orthography. 

Fowle's  Bible  Reader. 

Davies*  New  Series  of  Arithmetics.  6  Nos. 

Davies*  New  Series  of  Algebras.    3  Nos. 

Davies*  Higher  Mathematics — a  complete 
course. 

Monteith  &  McNally  s  Sch.  Geographies. 
6  Nos. 

Clark's  Diagram  System  of  English  Gram- 
mar.   2  Nos. 

Beers'  System  of  Penmanship.    12  Nos. 

Self-instructing  Writing  Books.*    3  Nos. 

Willard's  American  &  Universal  Histories. 

Berard's  History  of  England. 

Monteith's  History  of  the  United  States. 

Hanna's  Bible  History. 

Boyd's.Annotated  British  Poets.    5  Vols. 

Northend's  School  Speakers.    3  Nos. 

Raymond's  Patriotic  Speaker. 

Smith  &  Martin's  Book-Keeping. 


WATT'S,  ON  THE  MIND. 
Boyd's  Composition  and  Logic. 

Karnes'  Elements  of  Criticism. 

Day's  Art  of  Rhetoric. 

Cleveland's  Compendiums.    3  vols. 

Beers'  Geographical  Drawing-Book. 

Norton  A  Porter's  First  Book  of  Science. 

Peck's  Oanot's  Natural  Philosophy. 

porter's  School  Chemistries.    2  Nos, 

Wood's  Botanical  Text-Books.    2  Nos. 

Emmons'  Manual  of  Geology. 

Chambers'  Elements  of  Zoology. 

Jarris'  Text-Books  in  Physiology. 

Hamilton's  Yegeuble  and  Animal  Physi- 
ology. 

Mansfield's  Political  Manual; 

Ledou's  French  Series.    3  volnmes. 

Pujol  &  Van  Norman's  French  Class-book. 

Brooks*  Annouted  Greek  &  Latin  TexU. 

Dwight's  Heathen  Mythology. 

Brooks'  Tracy's  and  Carter's  School  Re- 
cords. 

Marcr's  Eureka  Alphabet  Tablet. 

Schofield's  National  School  Tablets. 

Brooks'  School  Manual  df  DeTotion. 

The  School-Boy's  Infantry  Tactics. 

Root's  Silver  Lute. 


The  School  Teacher's  Library, 


aiBl     CSK'O     \!r(DaXBiaaDl<»899 


Including  Page's  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ; "    Holbrook's 
"  Normal  Methods  of  Teaching,"  and  kindred  works. 


TEACHERS  and  others  interested  in  the  selection  of  Text-Books,  are  invited  to  send 
to  the  publishers  for  their  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue,  where  may  be  found 
detailed  descriptions  of  all  their  issues. 

The  publishers  will  issue  about  July  1st,  the  first  number  of  the  *<  ILLUSTRATED 
EDUCATIONAL  BULLETIN*"    Sent  free  to  any  address.    Subscriptions  invited. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  Co.,  Educational  Publishers, 


It 


111  AKD  113  WILLIAM  ST.,  HEW  YORK. 


rrwo    Attractive    NTe^w     JSoolcs* 

iwiiiii&  m 

BY   GAIL    HAMILTON, 

One  Volume  16mo.    $2.00. 

THIS  volume  is  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  that  have  given 
so  wide  popularity  to  all  of  the  author's  previous  works. — independence  and  frtsbaeii 
of  thought,  vigor  of  statement,  and  striking  common  sense.      Its  contents  are  u 
follows : 

ORCHARD  TALK. 

A   PROSE  HENRIADE. 

LARVA  LESSONS. 

FANCY  FARMING. 

A  COUNCIL  ABOUT  A  COUNCIL. 

GILFILLAN'S  SABBATH. 

THE  KINGDOM  COMING. 

KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST. 

WELL  DONE. 


P  O  E  M:  8  : 

BY  MISS  MULOCK, 

Author  of  **  John  Halifax,"  etc. 

A   Ne^w    and   Complete    Edition.     1   Vol.    83mo« 

Slue -and    G}-old.       ^1.60. 

The  thousands  of  American  readers  who  have  read   with  eager 

interest  and  admiration  the  story  of  **  John  Halifax,"  will  gUdly  welcome  this  Tolsmc 
of  poems  by  the  same  author. 


Books    iRecently    Publisbed. 

ST.  MARTIN'S   SUMMER.  "^  Anne  H.  M.  Brewster.     1  vol, 

16mo.    $2.26. 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCHES.    ByL.Agassiz.  1  vol.  16mo.  $i.25. 

HONOR  MAY.     1  vol.     16mo.     $2.00. 

LEIGHTON   COURT.     A  Country-Houso  Story.      3y  Heniy 

Kingsley.    1  vol.    16mo.    $1.60. 

ASPHODEL.     An  American  Story.     1  vol.    16mo,     91.50. 

THE  QUEEN  MOTHER  and  ROSAMOND.    By  A.  C-  Swin- 
burne.   I  vol.    16mo.    $2.00 

THE   SOUTH  SINCE   THE    WAR.     By  Sidney  Andrews.  1 

Tol.    16mo.    $2.00. 

THE   MASQUERADE,  and  Other  Poems.     By  John  G.  Sm. 

Ivol.    16mo.    $1.76. 

LUCY  ARLYN.     By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.     1  vol.     12mo.    #2^5. 
SNOW-BOUND,    By  J.  G.  Whittier.    18th  thousand  now  rorfy. 

iTol.    l6mo.    $1.26. 
n^SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE. 

TICENOB  &  FIELDS,  PnbliBhen,  Bogton. 


AGENTS   "WA-ISTTED. 


THE  GOVEENMENT  AND  LAWS 

OP  THB 

UNITED   STATES, 

BY  PROF.  WILLIAM  B.  WEDGWOOD,  LL.  D.,  AND  PUBLISHED 
BY  SCHERMERHORN,  BANCROFT  A  CO., 

Is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  eyery  yoter  in  the  United  States.  Hon.  T.  W. 
Ci<ARKE,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  New  York  Suprcnie  Court,  says : 

**  Every  citizen  who  intends  faithfully  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  should  hare 
such  a  knowledge  as  this  work  accurately  and  succinctly  affords." 

**  A  mass  of  legal  information  is  concentrated  in  this  Tolume  which  cannot  he  found 
elsewhere  in  so  brief  a  compass." — N.  Y.  Ttibune,  March  8,  1866. 

'*  Such  a  work  has  long  been  called  for  by  lawyers  and  by  the  community  at  large.'*^ 
PhiUdel^hia  Press,  Maroh  10,  1866. 

*'  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  law  is  so  fully  presented  in  so 
compact  a  form.'* — Chicago  Tribune,  March  20, 1866. 

This  work  is  strictly  an  Agent*s  Book,  and  an  Agent  is  wanted  in  every  town  in  New 
England.    Teachers  are  making  Ur^^e  profits  hy  canyassing  their  own  town. 

Price  to  subscribers,  $3.50  IN  CLOTH,  M.OO  IN  LEATHER  BINDING. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Terms  for  Agents,  to 

J.  I^.  Ha^mmett, 

CARE  C.  G.  COOKE,  37  BRATTLE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  June  29,  1866.  (2m.) 

i>H:oToa]RA.PH:ic. 

,      E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONT  &  CO., 

miFlillTiM^MllTKMMi;  mTliS, 

WHOLESALR  AND  RETAIL, 

501    BRO-A.X>T^.A.ir,    NBT^   YORBC. 

IN  addition  to  our  main  business  of  PHOTOORAPHIC  MATERIALS  we  are  Head- 
quarters for  the  following,  Tiz. : 

STEREOSCOPES  &   STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  American 

and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary,  etc. 

STEREOSCOPIC   VIEWS   OF   THE   WAR,   from   negatives 

msde  in  the  various  campaigns  and  forming  a  complete  Photographic  history  of  the 
great  contest. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GLASS,  adapted  for  either  the 

Magic  Lantern  or  the  Stereoscope.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ALBUMS.— We  manufacture  more  largely 

than  any  other  house,  about  20O  varieties,  from  60  cents  to  $50  each.  Our  ALBUMS 
have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  snd  durability  to  any  others. 

CARD   PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  GENERALS,  STATESMEN, 

ACTORS,  etc.,  etc.  —  Our  Catalogue  embraces  over  5yOOO  different  subjects,  includ- 
ing reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings,  Paintinga^  Statues,  etc.  Cata- 
logues sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Photographers  and  othera,  ordering  goods  C.  0.  D.,  will  pleat«  remit  26  per  c«nL  of  the 
amount  witn  their  order. 

O"  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fiil  to  tatiiiy. 

(jt6t)  5 


Boolci   fbr  tlie    l^tudj-    or   Forelirii     X^,mnfCWM$[em, 


LEYPOLDT   &   HOLT, 

451  Broome  St.^  JYiew  J^orMc^ 

Hare  made  arrangemenU  to  publish  tho  following  Ixraka  of  Mr.  8.  B.  UBBIHO,  of  Bostoo,  dorlBg  Mi 
temporary  reaidenoe  in  Europe. 

Bj  Ii.  Boxoovs.  IftBt, 


OTTO'8  FBENCH  CONVERSATION  GRAM- 
MAR. Revised  by  FxRoiNAMn  B6cukb,  In- 
atruetor  in  French  at  Harrard  College.  12mo., 
oloth.    fl.m 

Xbt  to  the  above.    65  oenta. 

LUCIE;  FRENt'H  AND  ENGLISH  CONVER- 
8ATI0NS.    12mo.,  eloth.    90  cents. 

LE  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.  Par  Mn- 
dame  Foa.    12ino.,  cloth.    $1.00. 

CONTES  BIOGRAPHIQUES.  Par  Mm  E.  Foa. 
Cloth.    $1.26. 

L1N8TI(UCT£UR  DE  L'ENFANCE.    <A  first 


Fw  Aifantw  Acsaa 


Book  for  Children.) 

cloth,  90  cents. 
LE   CLOSPOMMIEB. 

12mo..  doth.    90  Of  ntflb 
NEW  TEAR'S   DAT    (witli  Yocabvtey).   Ut 

translation  into  French.     Ifimoi    80  ecBU 
Kky  to  tile  above.    S5  oenta. 
LE  ROMAN  D*UN  JEUNE  HOMMK  PAUflL 

Par  O.  Fbcillit.    12mo.,  cloth.    $U9l 
LA  PETITE  FADETTK      Ptt  OBoaes  8an. 

Cloth.    $1.2& 
POQR  UNS  EPINGLE. 


Slobtrn  4^tnt\f  iomebtes. 


LE  VILLAGE.    25eenta.  I  LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUB. 

LA  CAGNOTTE.    60  cents.  '  •  wrm  TocABVi.Amaa. 

LE8  FEMMES  QUI  PLEUEENT.    25  cents.        I  TROI9  PROVERBES.    80  coata,. 

LE8   PETITES   MISERES   DE  LA  VIE  HU-  I  VALKRIE.    80  centa. 

I 


MAINE.    25oMifak 


I  LE  COLLIER  DE  PEBLSa    80«eiitik 


^hgs  for  AlgiSbxtn,  bit^  ^ocabtthxicf. 


LA  V1EILLE  COUSINE;   LE8  RICOCHETS. 

26eents. 
LE  TESTAMENT  DE  MADAME  PATURAL; 

LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CTR.    26  cents. 


LAPETITEMAMANiLEBKACELBT.   IBiH 
LA  LOTTRRIE  DE  FBANCJrOBT;  LA  JSDll 
8AVANTE.    Seoent^ 


AoUtge  Stnt$  of  Sftobtrn  drtitc^  ^laQS. 

with  English  Notea,  by  Prot  Fesdikand  B6giixi.    12mo.,  P^P^r. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR     80  oenta. 
LA  BATAILLE  DE  DAMES.    .40  cents. 
LA  MA180N  DE  PENARVAN.    40  oenta. 
LA  POUDRE  AUX  TKUX.    40  cents. 
LE8  PETIT8  OlSEAUX.    40  ct'nts.    ^ 
MADEMOISELLE   DE   LA   SEIOLI^RE. 
centa. 


40 


LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNB  HOMMX  PAUYRL 

40  centa.  _^ 

LES  DOIOTS  DE  F^E.    40  centik 
The  fbreeoing  bound  In  S  yols.«  4  plvn  la  caeh,  h 

the  order  named.    12boi.,  dotlk    VoL 

Vol  IL,  $1.T&  ^ 


foL  L,$L3& 


Citrmmi  Bnb  |tnlhin. 


CUORE'S  Italiak  Gkaxmab.    Cloth.    $1.T& 
Kky     to    CnoKs's    Itauax     iiuMMaum^    a] 

ExKRnsKO.    06  cents* 
KRAU88*i]rnoovcTOBT  c 


A  li 

llma,cMk 


OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAM- 
MAR. By  Dr.  E.  Otto.  8th  revised  ed.  12mo., 
cloth.    $1 

Kbt  to  Otto's  Gkiuian  Orammab.    90  ccntu 

In  addition  to  the  foreguing,  Messrs.  LETPOLDT  Jk  HOLT  offer  the  foUowiac  tfom  tbafr  tmB 
liat:— 

BELLENOEB  it  WITCOMB'8  GUIDE  TO 
MODERN  CONVERSATION,  la  French  and 
Enfflisii.    16nio.,  •loth.  76centsi 

SADLER'S  COUKS  DE  VKK810N8;  or.  Exer- 
cises for  Translating  English  into  French. 
lAmo.    $1.25i 

LA  MERE  L'OIE.  Podsfes,  Chan»ons  et  Rondes 
EnftintlneB.    Aveo  lllustrattonii.    Bvo.    $1.00. 

.£SOFS  FABLES  IN  FRENCH;  with  a  Dic- 
tionary.   ISmo.,  cloth.    76  cents. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  M^RE  MICHEL  ET  DE 
SON  CHAT.  With  a  Vocabulary.  16mo.,  cloth. 
76  cents.  ^ 

OOUTTE8  DE  ROS^R.  FeUt  Tr^sor  podtique 
dec  JEumu  PaxaoKKBa.    16mo.,  doth.    76  cts. 

Alto  the  fnllowlDg  valuable  miscellaneous  text-books  :- 


L'HISTOIRE    DE    FRANCE. 

Jeunesse.    Par  M.  LAaa  FunraT. 

$1.60. 
TliOlS  MOIS  SOUS  I^\  NFIOR    Par  laoqes 

PoKCiiAT.     Umo..  cloth.     90  centa^     Oad^gi 

cournnn^c  loir  rAcnd^mie  Francalae. 
80IKl;:K^}  LlTTtUAlUES.    Caooerfea  dc  BiIbb. 

Par  Mndanie  C.  R.  CoReoif  (n6o  BoUla).    ItMi, 

cloth.    7.*^  ccntst 
THE    rOETKY    OF    GEKMANT.     Bdedietf 

from  the  most  celt'bnUed  l*ueta,  tmaihltd  iaM 

English  vrr»(%  with  the  orl^lnaltesK  oa  Ikn 

onpitMite    inige.       By   ALnus 

12ma,cluth.    (Giipagcai)    $8.0a 


MB8.   SEWELL'S   DICTATION  EXERCISES. 

(Eagliah  Spelling  Book).    12ma    90  cts. 
OHAUOEE^B  LEGENDE  OF  OOODE  WOMEN. 

Edited  with  an  Introduction,  and  notes,  gloaaa- 


rlol  and  critical    By  Profi 


lOmo.,  cloth.    fl.Oa 
JLNDMARK9  OF  ANCIENT  HT5T0BT.  1^ 
Mlas  Voaaa,  Anthor  of  •»Tba  R«lr  eT  Ut 


clyffe.''    16mo.,cloth.    Price,  $l.oa 

Mcaara.  LETPOLDT  As  HOLT  also  are  agents  for  the  TAUonvm  and  Tanavaa  < 
Cataloguea  and  specimen  books  at  redneed  prioea,  fhrnif^hed  oa  application.  A  \" 
~ '- on  orders  from  aohoola. 


iVom  WM.  A.  MOWRTy  Esq.^ President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction^  and  from  Hon.  J.  B.  CHAPIN^ 
State  Commissioner  of  Schoob. 

English  and  Clabsical  High  School,  ) 
Providence^  R*  L  I>ee,  6.  1865.        > 

MS88B8.  TAOOABD  &  THOMPSON: 

Gentlemen : — After  having  used  Eaton's  Arithmbtics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  iichool,  £  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  manjr  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Department  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unusual  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  proceed  the  making  of  a  Taluable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmetic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work ;  but  the  use  of 
these  books  in  the  school  room  has  proved  them  even  better  than  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  a^o,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said — *'  In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.  I  wish  now  to  ren^  this  high  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  There  is 
an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  in  them. 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  eaneiee. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  inportant  and  practical 
principles  of  Arithmetic  are  conciselv  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

I  have  found  them  thorough  ana  systematic  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unusually  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  aSsence  of  tnose  pussling  '*  catch  questions"  which  have 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  pui*suing  this  important  and  interesting 
atuay  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  series 
deserves  attention.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of  **  improvements,"  by  way  of 
**  new  and  revised"  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  expressed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  as,  in  my  judgment,  woithy  of  universal  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILUAM  A.  MOWEY. 


I  fuUp  endorse  Mr.  Mowry's  opinion  of  the  above  woiks,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  adoption  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State.      « 

J.  B.  CHAPIN, 
Committioner  of  Public  SehooUfor  the  ^taU  qf  Rhode  liland. 


E  ATONES 

Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics. 

Adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction. 

Used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  BOSTON.     Adopted  for  use  in  the  SUte  of 

CALJFOBNIA. 

1.  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  I  8.    Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

2.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  |  4.    Eaton's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

This  Series  is  distinguished  by  —  1.  The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all 
the  principles  are  developed  and  illustrated.  2.  The  clearness,  precision  and  brevity  of 
iu  rules  and  definitions.  3.  The  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations.  4.  The  promi- 
nence of  analytii  throughout  the  series.  6.  The  practical  character  of  each  book.  6.  The 
being  based  upon  the  inductive  and  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to  tkink  and 
reason,    7.  The  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

O*  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  the  priees  afilxed :  Primary,  5  eenU ;  Intellectual,  10  cenU ;  Common 
School  and  Treatise,  20  cents  each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Publishers,  29  Comhffl,  Boston. 

[jetq 


L-rT-ini. 


-     r    1 


OUVER    ELLSWORTH. 


>.1S3 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN  NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  Tacant  in  teaching  Geography. 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

ffiren,  so  that  a  few  hours'  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thns  teaching  MAP- 
DRAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

OV  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  eleyation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions. 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$16.00  FEB  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boiton,  June  19. 1886.  (tf ) 


THESE  BLACKBOARDS  ABE  MADE  OF  WOOD, 

Coated  with 

MUNGER'8 

Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 

AND  SECURED  IN  A  FRAME  LIKE  A  SCHOOL  SLATE; 

Thus  being  left  free  to  expand  and  contract.      They  are  in  all  respects 

equal  to  slabs  of  slate,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  color  and 

fineness  of  the  surface.  We  have  on  hand  various  styles, 

suitable  for  Nursery,  School,  and  all  other  uses  to 

which  a  Blackboard  may  be  applied. 

FOS  APPLIOATION  TO  WALLS,  and  RBNOTATING   OLD  BLACKBOARDS,  thU  Plating  IS  tOt 

well  known  to  need  comment.  It  hat  stood  the  test  of  ten  teabs'  constamt  ttsb,  and, 
during  the  last  year,  in  New  England  alone,  has  been  applied  to  orer  Seventjf'/ive  TftomaiW 
Square  Feet  of  surface,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  give  entire  aatisfactioB. 
We  haTe  seyeral  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  to  old  and  new  Bb^- 
boards,  and  every  foot  of  surface  is  warranted. 

Price  of  Coating  Surfaces,  10  Cents  per  Square  Foot 

— — ooo^— 

TESTIMEONIALS. 

I  have  several  blackboards  in  my  school,  coated  with  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating,  tont 
of  which  have  been  in  use  more  than  five  years.  They  are  better  to-day  than  wnen  tiM 
slating  was  first  applied.  It  deserves  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  of  it,  withoat  qasfi- 
fication  or  abatement. 

J.  B.  Payson,  Principal  WitUama  School,  ChtUea,  Mm. 

I  have  used  one  of  your  Slated  Blackboards  nearly  ten  years.  The  surface,  though  ci. 
cellent  at  first,  seemed  to  improve  all  that  time.  I  have  used  two  other  boards  ibr  seisnl 
years,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  whenproperlg  made,  they  will  last  a  Ufetime. 

E.  Rvbbins,  N9W  Bmaem.  CU 


Munger^s  Eureka  Liquid  Slating 

TESTIMONIALS.— Continued. 


SoTTTH  Boston,  May  3.  1866. 
We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
1864,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  Goodwin  Clxbjl,  Master  Bigelow  Grammar  School. 

Boston,  May  1,  1865. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  always  sire  satisfaction,  when 
properly  applied,  John  1).  Philbbicx^  Supi.'  Public  Schools,  Boston, 

My  Blackboards  are  excellent.  You  can  put  me  down  in  favor  of  the  uniTersal  use  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

D.  W.  JoNBS,  Principal  Cumins  School,  Boxbury, 

It  is  roy  opinion  that  Blackboards  made  Arora  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  are  superior  to 

every  other  materlAl,  solid  slate  not  accepted.     It  is  a  wonder  that  so  smooth  a  surface 

should  never  become  glazed,  so  as  to  refuse  to  receive  the  chalk.  Their  greatest  excellence, 

however,  is  the  distinctness  with  which  the  lines  may  be  seen  frovtk  any  part  of  the  room. 

F.  B.  Snow,  Principal  Bridgam  School,  Providence,  B,  I, 

I  know  of  no  inducement  that  would  influence  me  to  remove  the  Slating  from  our  black- 
boa;u|s  and  return  to  the  former  painted  surface.  It  possesses  all  the  essential  properties 
of  the  best  Blackboard  surface  so  mnch  desired,  but  never  before  obtained,  vis. ;  noise- 
elssnsss,  durability,  smoothness  of  surface,  the  absorption  of  the  ravs  of  light  so  that 
marks  can  be  easily  seen  at  an  angle  of  vision,  and  especially  the  facility  with  which  the 
chalk-marks  may  be  erased. 

£.  B.  Jennings,  Prin,  Bartlett  High  School,  New  London,  Ct. 

Our  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Munger*s  Eureka  Slatin^r,  in  February  last,  are 
really  excellent.  We  have  never  seen  better  boards  than  these.  The  surface  is  fine,  soft, 
and  smooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  black,  with  no  reflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 
angle.  Your  assurance  that,  after  a  few  weeks*  use,  they  would  erase  with  perfect  ease,  is 
fully  verified. 

MowBY  &  OoTF,  English  and  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  R.  I, 

We  have  also  on  file  Testimonials  from  the  following  persons  who  have  used  our  Slating, 
and  to  whom  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer. 


J.  T.  Edwards,  Principal  East  Greenwich 

Seminary,  R.  I. 
A.  O.  BoYDEN,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 

Bridge  water. 
0.  S.  Knapp,  Superintend't  Public  Schools, 

Somerville. 
Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Prin.  Arnold  Gram- 
mar School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
PaoF.  S.S.  Guben,  Brown  University,  R.I. 
Timothy  Sullivan,  Prin.   Lyme   Street 

Catholic  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 
D.  B.  HuBBAHD,  Master  Mather  School, 

Dorchester. 
M.  G.  Daniel,  Master  Everett  School,  Dor- 

Chester. 
Samuel  Austin,  Prin.  Union  Hall  School, 

Providence,  R.  I. 
H.   H.    Babcock,   Master  High    School, 

Somerville. 
G.    T.    Littlbfield,    Master    Franklin 

School,  Somerville. 
Isaac  F.  Cadt,  Warren  High  School,  R.  I. 
L.  P.  F&osT,  Prin.  High  School,  Waltham. 
Wm.  Soule,  Com.,  Jewett  City,  Ct, 
J.  S.  Lathrop,  Prin.  Union  Streei  School, 

New  London,  Ct. 


J.  D.  Wheeleb,  2d,  Prin.  Dist.  No.  1, 

Willimantic.  Ct. 
A.  P.  Gage,  Principal  Bunker  Hill  School, 

Charlestown. 
G.  A.  SouTHWORTH,  Maiden  Centre. 
S.  C.  Stone,  Newcon  contre. 
Hbnrt  L.  Chase,  South  Maiden. 
Caleb  Emebt,  Prin.  Charlestown  H.  Sch. 
P.  E.  Txllinghast,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Calyin  B.  McLanb,  Prin.  High  School, 

Bridseport. 
A.  B.  Maooun,  p.  Harvard  Oram.  School 

Cambridge. 
Caleb  Richardson,  Prin.  North  Chelsea 
,    Grammar  School. 
J.  M.  Whiton,  Prin.  Hopins  Gram.  School, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 
Prop.  W.  A.  Norton,  Yale  College  New 

Haven. 
A.  J.  Nutter,  Prin.  Mount  Yernon  School, 

West  Roxbury. 
H.  T.  CuMMiNOS,  Portland,  Me. 
Eldridob  Smith,  Prin.  High  School,  Dor- 
chester. 
N.  W.  DeMunn,  Prin.  Benefit  Street  Or. 

School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A  sample  will  be  applied  to  any  Board,  free  of  cost,  by 
AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPANY,  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND, 

27  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 

(May  &  July,) 


"WORCESTER'S 

QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  langnare  ssit 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  daj— by  scholars  and  Uterarj 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th» 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C.  C.  Felton,  late  Prendent  of  Harvard  CoUe^,  -^ 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Whewetl,  D.  2>.,  Mattel 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Tkot,  HiU^  PresideiU 
of  Harvard  College, 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon*  Charles  Stunner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD*S  SIXTH  READER,  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Eloention  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIPTH  READER.  S         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUege. 


This  Series  of  Rea/lers  is  just  completed,  September,  18di.  Since  the  pabUeatioa  sf 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  b^en  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  tkt 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  pnbUsbcd. 
It  is  belieTed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  to  great  popnlaiity  in  ■• 
short  a  time. 

mr  Teaehen  and  School  Committees  are  iuTited  to  address  the  Publiahera, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  iStm. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


BOSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables, 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blaekboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Pnmary  Sohool  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(Sfreatls  Superior  to  ans  UnhWitll  f^eretofbre  Ssetr. 


O*  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Every  article  of  School  Furniture  firom  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office, — Ohardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Vmt  Um  A«t6M  Hoom,)  BOBTOV,  MASS, 


S.    R.   URBINO^S 

CATALOGUE  OF  WOMS  FOE  THE  STUDY  OF  FOBEIOI 

LANGUAGES. 

LETPOLDT  A  HOLT»  AND  E.  STEIGSR,  XEW-TORK,  FUBLISHKBS. 


^frtnc^. 


OTTO'S  fUENril  CONVERSATION  OUAMMAR. 

Kcvhod    bv  F^EiiDiNAXD   BoCHKB,   In«tructur  In 

Frciicli  nt  llarvanl  College.    12ino,  cloth  .     $1.75 

Kkt  to  the  above 65  ct*. 

1/Ills TolRK  ni:  FUANCE.   I'nrM.  Lame Kleiuy. 

Kituo.  cbith $1.50 

LITIE:  FRENCH  AM)  ENGLISH  CONVEllSA- 

TIONS.    iJiiio,  cloth 90ct«. 

LE  PETIT  ItOlUNSON  DE  PAKIS.    Pnr  Mjulamo 

FuA.    Avcc  vuciibuliilre.    12mo,  cloth    .    .   *J0  ctA. 

coNTEs  r.io(iUArniQn:.s.    rnr  m.  e.  f«>a. 

Avcc  vocabalairc.    Cloth $1.25 

rorU    CNE    El'lNC.LIl    J.   T.    dc    St.  Gcrnwlii. 
Avcc  voc»bul;Ui*e.    Cloth $1.00 


SADLER:  COURS  DE  VERSIONS;  o 

for  trurutlathig  EnplUh  Into  French.     AnaoUted 

oud  revised  by  l»rof.  Gillkttk.  IGmo  .  .  $L1S 
L'lNSTRrCTEUR  DE  L'ENFAXCE.  (A  flnt  Book 

for  Children.)  Uy  L.  Boncoevk.  I2inu,  cloth.  Mc 
LE  CLOS-rOM.MIER.    Tar  A.  AcnxKO.    An«l  \m 

rrlsounlers  du  Caocaso.  12ino,  cloth  .  .  91  ct^ 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  (with  Voc&bulaiy).   For  tran*- 

Intlon  into  French.    16mo 9dctL 

Kky  to  the  above JJcts. 

LE  ROMAN  DTN  JEUNE    HOMJIE  PAUVEE. 

Tar  O.  Feuillkt.    liuio,  cloth $IJ| 

LA    PETITE  FADETTE.      Par    Gbobcb   Sa»p. 

Cloth ^uj 


Slobcru    cJrciu^    domcbics. 


LA  CAONOTTE 40  eta. 

LE  VILL.VOE 25ct«. 

LES  FEMMES  QUI   PLECRENT  .    .    .    .    25ct««. 
LES  PE TITES  MISEKES  DE  LA  VIE  IIUMAINE. 

-25ct5. 


LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR    .    .    .    .  »ctfc 

WITH  VOCABULAniXS. 

TROTS   PROVERBES Hctt. 

VALERIE nett. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES Ifcti. 


IPlajjs  for  C^ilbreiT,  bxl^  Oocabnlarics. 


LA  PETITE  MAMAN;  LE  BRACELET    .   ttcts. 
LE    TESTAMENT    DE    ^lADAME     PATCRAL; 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  .ST.  CYU.    .    .    .   McU.  \ 


LA  VIEILLE  COUSINE ;  LES  RICOCHETS.  1 

LA  LOTTERIE  DE  PRANCFORT;   LA  JECNB 

SAVANTE •  ..    .  tfeU. 


College  Scvzs  of  Jllobem  ^rtnc^  ^lags. 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prof.  FrUDIXAXO  BdciiEB.    12mo,  pftper. 


1.  LA  JOIE   FAIT  PErU 30ct8. 

2.  LA  ll.VTAILiLE  DE  DA3IES 40  eta. 

3.  LA  MAISO.\-  DE  PENARVAN    .    .    .    .40ct8. 

4.  LA  POIDRE  Al'.^  YI'.l  X 40cta. 

ft.  LE.S  PETITS  OISILVr.V 40cts. 

6.  MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGLIEUE .    40ct8. 


7.  LE  ROMAN  D'UW  JEUNE  HOSnUS  PAUTBE. 

4$  eta. 

8.  LES  DOIGTS  DE  FEE 4$e^ 

COLLEGE  SERIES.  VoL  I.    Ko.  1^.    Cloth,  flJlL 

VoLII.   No.  5-«.  Cloth.  $LT& 

9.  JEAN  BAUDRY.    (In  preparation.) 


ttimnn. 


OTTO'.-*  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR. 

By  Dr.  E.  Otto.    9th  revlsoil  cd.     12mo,  cloth. 

$2.00 
Key  TO  Otto's  GKHMAxGnAMMAU  .  .  .  .  Riots. 
GERMAN  .MANIAL.    By  E.  C.  F.  Kraiss.   12mo. 

cloth 90cl8. 

DIE  lUKLICIlTER.  Ehi  Marclien.  13mo.  .  60cts. 
PrrLITZ.    VERGI.S3ME1NNICIIT.      With  En^^ 

IHIi  Notcif.    Unit 40  eta. 

RAI)niATA.-DAS  MAEDCIIEN  VON  TREPPL 

Zwfl  :Sovpllcn  voii  Pall  IlETSK.    IJmo.    .   36 eta 

TII.  STORM.    IMMENSEE.    With  Engliah  Notes. 

I2iuo 40cts. 

FOrQl'E.  UNDINE.  With  Vocabularj'.  50  cent*. 
GOETIIE.     IlEUUMAK  ASD  DOBOTIIEA.     With  Eng- 

Ihh  Notes (iO  cents.     Cloth    .   90  eta. 


GOETHE.   Faust.   With  Bngllah  JTotsa.   Oolh. 

•LJI 

GOETHE.  iPBxoxvxK  Acr  Taubvs.    with 
Notes 


.•^fS 


SCHILLER.  WzlhxucTell.  With  EncUdi  Kotai 
Cloth SIctL 

SCHILLER.  WAU.B2f8TBiif.  With  TfrtmiimH  STotca 
Cloth .   .     $IM 

SCHILLER.  Mabi A  Stuart.  With  £nfdlsh  XotM^ 
60  cents.    Cloth.  Stem 

EINERMUSS  HEIRATUEN;  and  EIGENSIUX. 
With  Engliah  Notes «ett. 

KOTZEBUE.     DBB   Gbbadb    Wxo    dbb  Bbsts. 

With  English  Notes atcti. 

GOERNER.     EXOUSCH,    Biir    Lustbfibl.     m± 

English  Notes #cti 


L.  B    CrORE.     ITALXAX  GXAMXAR.     Cloth.    #1.75.   I   KBT  to   CVOBB^S  ITALLUI   OraMXAM  AH»  ] 


neb. 


SRisceUmitotKS. 


SEW  ELL  AND  URBtKO.     ExoLisn  Dictation  |  MISS  T0UKG*8  LANDMARKS   OF  JJSCOJn 
ExKttciSEB.   In  Cloth 90cts.  I      mSTORY. 

series  will  be  eontlnaed  by  seiectiiig  snch  works  of  the  best  authors  as  u« 


^.  "B^  TS«SSV3&^^ 


GUYOT^'S 

Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 


<<<■»•  I 


Series  No.  I* 

bp  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

**     South  America 6  50 

"  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projec), . .  1 2  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

"     Asia 10  00 

«•     Africa 6  50 

"     Central  Europe 8  50 

**     Oceanica. 5  00 


I  Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $S  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

"     South  America 3  60 

"    Europe 4  60 

•*     Asia 5  00 

"    Africa 4  60 

"     Oceanica : 6  00 

"     the  Hemispheres ....*. 7  60 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  ^ 

"  North  America | 

"  South  America.... 

"  Central  Europe.... 

'*  Asia *  $.15  per  set 

"  Africa 

"  Europe 

**  'Hie  World 

"  Oceanica 


Classical  Maps. 

Oap  of  the  Roman  Empu*e $15  00 

**     Ancient  Greece 15  00 

•«     Italia i 15  00 

**     City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

**     The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.      2  00 

Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Maps  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
^  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountauis,  valleys,  rivettn 
tHudes,  in  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are  clearly  and 
taatifiilly  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  etc* 


I^m  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guy  of  s  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  sayin|| 
At  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  inco>nfKtrahlif  superiof  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
l08  &r  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
hich,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
je  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  Is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  adapt- 
l  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  sdence,  In  fact,  it  is  the  simple  truth,  that  no 
her  goographer  limng  imderstatub  the  re/ations  of  the  jfhifsical  /hatttre  q/'ow  earth  so  tcell^  or  know^ 
tw  to  present  them  to  studenta  taith  such  simplicity  and  cieamesa  as  Prof.  Guyot. 

L.  AGASSlZ. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Marcii27tK,  1865. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Prof.  Guyot's  Series  oi 
•eographlea. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO. 


>  Send  for  Circular  with  fhll  descriptkm. 


Popular  Books  ismed  hy  Lee  dc  Shepardy  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers^  149  Washington  streety  Boston. 


OIJVSB  OFTiq«8  BOOKS.     Nearly  100,000  VoU-  sold  dnrinc  tli«  iMtjnir. 

Ju8t  published.  BRAVE  OLD  SALT :  or,  Life  on  the  Quarter  Deck,  being  the  axtk 
and  concluding  volume  of  ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORIES.  The  Soldier  lioy;  or.Tm 
Soiucra  in  the  Army.  1  vol.  IGmo,  illuMratcd.  Price  $1.5'J.  The  Sailor  Boy.  or.  Jirk 
SomerA  in  the  Navy.  1  vol.  Ifimo,  illustrated.  Price  SL50.  The  Yomdr  Lieutenant:  tr, 
Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer.  1  vol.  16mo.  illustrated.  Price  ^L50.  The  Yaakct 
Midd^  ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer.  1  volume  16mo,  illu«trated.  Price  Sl.*^ 
FightiUK  Joe;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Staff-Officer.  I  vol.  16mo,  illustrated.  Price 9L'50. 
Brave  Old  Salt ;  or.  Life  on  the  (juarter-Dc  ck.  1  vol.  IHnio,  illustrated.  Price  ^liOL 
Nearly  50,000  volumes  of  this  popular  series  have  already  been  sold. 

AVOODVILLE  iSTORIES.  To  comprise  six  volumes  when  completed.  Rich  md 
Humble;  or,  the  Mission  of  Bertha  Urant.  In  School  and  Out ;  or,  the  Cominett of 
Richard  Grant.  Watch  and  Wait;  or,  the  Young  Fugitives  Work  and  Win;  or. 
Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruise.  Hope  and  Have.  In  preparation.  Haste  and  Wutt. 
In  preparation.    Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated.     Price  ^1.2-5  per  volume. 

FAMOUS  "BOAT  CLUB"  SERIES.  1.  The  Boat  Club;  2.  All  Aboard:  3,  Now  or 
Never  ;  4,  Little  by  Little;  />,  Try  Again;  fi.  Poor  and  Proud.  Each  volume  bandsomelf 
illustrated.     In  neat  box  or  sold  separate.     Price  per  volume  $1.26. 

RIVKRDALK  STORY  BOOKS.  1,  Little  Merchant;  2.  Yuud^  Toyagert ;  3.DoIlf 
and  I;  4,  Proud  and  Lazy  ;  o.  Careless  Kate  ;  6,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.  In  neat  boKor 
separate.     Price  per  volume  4o  cents. 

FLORA  LEK  STORY  BOOKS.  I,  Christmas  Gift ;  2.  Uncle  Ben ;  3,  Birthday  Party; 
4,  The  Picnic  Party ;  o.  The  Gold  Thimble ;  6,  The  Do-Somethinga.  In  neat  box  or  sr^ 
arate.    45  cents  per  volumes. 

Oliver  Optic  in  a  new  field.  In  press,  THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD,  a  novel,  by  W. 
T.  Adams,  Esq.,  ("Oliver  Optic") 

OXJI^    3>TET^   XS8X7SS. 
A  novol  of  intense  interest.     IN  TRUST  ;  or.  Dr.  Bertrand'a  Ilouaehold.     By  Amaodi 
J.  Douglass.    1  vol.  l2mo.    Price  $^l.7o.  ' 

A  domestic  story  of  great  beauty,  A  THOUSAND  A  YEAR,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bmee. 
1  volume,  lOmo.     Price  $I.2o. 

A  convenient  manual  for  consultation.  A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIA- 
TION AND  SPELLING.  Containing  a  full  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  LaDettO|l«> 
with  a  preliminary  Exposition  of  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  designed  as  t 
work  of  reference  for  general  use,  and  as  a  text-book  in  Schools.  By  Richard  Soule.  Jr« 
A.  M.,  and  William  A.  Wheeler,  A.  M.    Pncc  ^^i.OO.  ^  «»u   ,     , 

French  written  as  pronounced.  A  M.\NUAL  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION', 
witn  extracts  from  the  French  Classics,  written  in  Phonetic  Characters,  by  Adrien  Feiiae. 
Revised,  with  additions,  by  William  Watson,  Ph.  D.     1  vol.  16mo.     JPrice  ^1.25. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  MASSACHT. 
SETTS  VOLUNTEERS,  during  its  three  campaigns,  in  1861,  18G2,  1863,  and  1851:  cob- 
taining  the  History  of  the  several  Companies  previous  to  1861,  and  the  Name  and  Milituy 
Record  of  each  Man  connected  with  the  Regiment  during  the  War.  By  John  W.  HaniOB, 
Chaplain.  Illustrated  by  Photographs.  One  handsome  12mo  volume  ;  35S  pages ;  prist- 
ed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.     Price  ^.(0. 

HERMAN ;  or.  Young  Knighthood.  By  E.  Foxton.  2  volumea,  12mo.  $3.50.  5o 
book  published  during  the  last  five  years  has  created  a  greater  aenaation,  andpnvakcA 
more  criticism,  than  this  truly  remarkable  work,  of  which  the  fourth  thonaand  is  M* 
meeting  a  rapid  sale. 


(HJ*  Any  book  published  in  the  United  States  sent  by  mail,  poa t-paid  on  receipt  of  tki 
advertised  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publiabers  and  BookscUers,  149  WashlDirtoii  at  BoitOB. 

[Last  p.]  • 


SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PROHOUNClNfi   SPEiiER, 

3sro-w    c o  11,4 1» r, E rr B    a.3>ti>    rea-utti 
SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFuRE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

Ill  conscqiienrc  of  the  great  success  of  Mil.  Epes  Sakokant  in  hl^  specialty  o(  pro- 
paring  School  Headers,  there  has  heen  a  large  demand  for  new  bonks  from  him;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  cntirtly  ntw  and  imprond  Strics  of  Headers. 

The  smaller  books  are  brautifully  illusiratc-d.  and  all  those  improvmicnts  n-hieh  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggcbted,  arc  included. 

SS^  We  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  tlie  most  Carefully  Prej)ared,  and,  Ave  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  S.irgent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man.  and 
acknowledged  ta^te.  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  une  Series  of  Headers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  s<»lJ  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
est of  >>ch<)(>ls  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  makins  any  change. 

O'  ^'he  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Headers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  piccc*s. 

THE  NEW  FIFTH  HEADER, 

Just  isiAued.  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embracps  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Heading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  for  tub  times  and  up  with  tiif.  times  —  far  in  advance  o 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Spelleh, 

With  a  Nao  and  Improved  St/steni  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

Sf/stem  of  Indicating  Pronunciation^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

(nj*Scho(»l  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent*s  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  SHORET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


Booki    fbr  tlie    IStncI^    or   Forolipii    XLAnfiriaaflr®** 

LEYPOLDT   &   HOLT, 

451  Broome  St.^  JYiew  York^ 

Hare  made  arrangements  to  publish  the  fullowing  books  of  Mr.  8.  B.  UfiBIHO,  of  Boaton,  dorlof  Us 
temponuy  residence  in  Europe. 

OTTO'S   FRENCH   COmTERSATION   ORAM-       Book  for  Children.)     B7  L.  BoxcovL 
MAR.    Revised   by  Fxrdinand    B6cuKit.  In- 
structor in  French  at  Harrard  College.    12ino., 
cloth.    fl.TBk 

KxT  to  the  above.    65  oenta. 

LUCIE:  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CONVER- 
SATIONS.   12mo.,  doth.    90  cent». 

LE  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.     Par  Ma- 
dame FoA.    12mo..  cloth.    $1.00. 

OONTES  BIOQRAPHIQUES.    Par  Mux.  E.  Foa. 
Cloth.    $1.20. 

riNBT^UCTEUR  DB  L'ENFANCB.    (A  ttrst 


Pte  AMAois  AauM^ 


Book  for  Children.) 

cloth.  90  centik, 
LE    CLOS-POMMIEB. 

12mo..  cloth.    90  ct>nts. 
NEW  YEARNS   DAT   (with  Yoeabnlarx).    Fv 

translation  into  French.     16mo.    80  camta, 
Kky  to  the  above.    25  conta. 
LE  ROMAN  D  UN  JEUNK  HOMMK  PAUVB& 

Par  O.  FsuiLLXT.    12mo.,  doth.    $1.S&. 
LA  PETITE  FADETTK     Pu  Obomb  San^ 

Cloth.    $1.2& 
POUB  UNE  EPINQLE.    $LWL 


glohrn  <|renc^  domebies. 


LE  VILLAGE.    25  oenta.  I  LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR. 

LA  CAONOTTE.    60  cents.  •  wmi  tqcabulabobi^ 

LE8  FEMME8  QUI  PLEURENT.    25  cents.        I  TR0I9  PROVERBES.    80  conta. 

LE8   PET1TE3   MIS^RES   DE  LA  VIE  HU- I  VALKRIK    SOcenta. 

I 


MAINE.    85  oenta. 


I  LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES.    80  eente. 


^hgs  for  Cj^ren,  bil^  l^ocalrobritf* 


LA  VIEILLE  COUSmE;   LES  RICOCHETS. 

25eenta. 
LE  TESTAMENT  DE  MADAME  PATURAL; 

LA  DEMOISELLE  DB  ST.  CTR.    25  cents. 


LAPETITEMAMAN:LEBKACELET.    m>w^ 
LA  LOTTERIE  1>E  FRANCfORT;  LA  JSUHB 

SAVANTE.    25oentiL 


AoUtge  S^tm$  of  gtobttn  ^rtnt^  ^lap. 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prot  Fbbdikamd  B6cirb. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR     80  cents. 
LA  BATAILLE  DE  DAMES.    40  cents. 
LA  MAISON  DE  PENARVAN.    40  cents. 
LA  POUDRE  AUX  YRUX.    40  cents. 
LES  PETITS  OISEAUX.    40  cents.    ^ 
MADEMOISELLE   DE   LA   SEIOLltRE. 
cents. 


40 


12mo.,  paper. 

LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMMS  PAUYRE 

40  cents.  ^ 

LES  DOIGTS  DE  F£E.    40  ccntu 
The  fhregolng  bound  in  8  vola^  4  pUra  Ib  oaob,  fa 

the  order  namnd.    12mo.,  dotlL     voL  L,  fLflOL 

Vol  XL.  $1.78.  ^ 


(6trmm  &nb  Itafinn. 


OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAM- 
MAR. By  Dr.  E.  Orro.  8th  revised  ed.  12mo., 
cloth.    $1 

Kbt  to  Otto's  Gbkmam  Gramuab.    90  cents. 


CUORE'S  iTALiAn  Gkabmab.    Cloth.    fl.TBb 
Kky     to    Cdork's    Italiak     Gbajqiab^    abb 
ExKRcisKs.    65  cents. 

KRAUSS'lXTBODrCTOBT  GBBMAir  aBAMM AB.  fLflOL 


Ib  addition  to  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT  offer  the  following  tnm  tbclr  < 


BELLENGER  *  WITCOMB'S  GUIDE  TO 
MODERN  CONVERSATION,  in  French  and 
English.    16mo..  iloth.  75 cents. 

SADLER'S  COUlrS  DE  VEKSIONS;  or.  Exer- 
cises for  Translating  English  into  French. 
16mo.    $1.25. 

LA  MERE  L'OIE.  Po^slos,  Chan  90ns  et  Rondes 
Enflintines.    Aveo  llinctratinns.    8vo.    $1.00. 

.fiSOFS  FABLES  IN  FRENCH;  with  a  Dic- 
tionary.   ISmo..  cloth. .  75  cents. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  M±RE  MICHEL  ET  DE 
BON  CHAT.  With  a  Vocabulary.  16mo.,  cloth. 
75  centa.  ^ 

00UTTE8  DE  ROS^R.  Petit  Tr^sor  podtique 
dea  JBtrmBB  Pbbsokris.    18mo.,  doth.    75  cts. 

•Also  the  following  valuable  miscellaneous  text-books:— 

MB&   SEWELL'S  DICTATION   EXERCISES. 

(English  Spelling  Book).    12mo.    90  cts. 
CHAUGEB^S  LEGENDE  OF  GOODE  WOMEN. 

Edltad  with  an  totroductlon,  and  notes,  glossa- 

Mtisrs.  LEYPOLDT  it  HOLT  also  are  agents  for  the  Tkvcman  and  TBtrBirsB  Clammb. 
UaUlognes  and  specimen  books  at  rsdoeed  prioea,  ftiml»hed  on  application.    A.  liboial  diii 
made  on  orden  firam  schools. 


L'HISTOIRB  DE  FRANCE.  BaeoatAa  k  It 
.Tounosse.  Par  M.  Lajus  Flxubt.  16mQ^  etoCh. 
$1.50. 

ThOlS  MOIS  SOUS  LA  NEIGE.  Par  JAoqini 
PoBciiAT.  16mn..  cloth.  90  cents.  OavTB^t 
conrni)n6<>  imr  rAcn<)6mie  Fran^ae. 

SOIK:^K^^  LITT^UAIKES.  Canarriea  do  Salon. 
Par  Mnclanie  C.  R.  Cor«om  (n«o  RoUIb).  Itao, 
cloth,    "ih  cents* 

THE  rOETKV  OF  GKKMANT.  8«leetloBf 
from  the  most  celebrated  l*o«ts,  translated  IbM 
English  \vm\  with  the  original  test  on  tka 
onpiAr'ita  iNige.  By  Altbko  BABBBBTiua 
l2mo.«doth.    CC41pagefli)    $2.0a 


rial  and  critical  By  Profei 
16mo.,  cloth.  il.OO. 
LANDMARKS  OF  ANCIENT  HTSTOBT.  By 
Miss  VoxoB,  Author  of  •'Tbo  H«lr  aC  Ba^ 
dyifo.''    1  too.,  doth.    Prio^  $1,001 


I'ram  WM  A.  MOWRT,  JSsq.^ FresidetU  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction^  and  from  Hon.  J.  B.  CHAPIN^ 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

English  and  Classical  High  School,  ) 
Providence,  R.  I,  Dee,  6,  1865.         > 
Messrs.  Taoqabd  &  Thompson: 

Gentlemen : — After  having  used  Eaton's  Arithmbtics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  Kchool,  £  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  man]r  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Department  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unnsnal  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  proceed  the  making  of  a  Talnable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmetic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work ;  but  the  use  of 
these  books  in  the  school  room  has  prored  them  even  .better  than  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  a^o,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said — **In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.'*  I  wish  now  to  ren^  this  high  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted^  There  is 
an  exactneaa  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  in  them.  i 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  eoncUe. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  inportant  and  practical 
principles  of  Arithmetic  are  conciselr  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

I  have  found  them  thorough  ana  systematic  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unusually  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  absence  of  tnose  pussling  '*  catch  questions"  which  have 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  punning  this  important  and  interesting 
study  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  series 
deserves  attention.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of  **  improvements,"  by  way  of 
**  new  and  revised'*  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  expressed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  as,  in  my  judgment,  woithy  of  nniversal  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWEY. 


I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Mowry's  opinion  of  the  above  woiks,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  adoption  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State.     « 

J.  B.  CHAPIN. 
Commistioner  of  PubUc  SehooUfor  the  StaU  of  Rhode  likuuL 


E  ATONES 

Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics. 

Adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction. 

Used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  BOSTON.     Adopted  for  use  in  the  SUte  of 

CALJFOBNIA. 

1.  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  I  8.    Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

2.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  |  4.    Eaton's  High  School  Arithmetic 

This  Series  is  distinguished  by  —  1.  The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all 
the  principles  are  developed  and  illustrated.  2.  The  clearness,  precision  and  brevity  of 
iu  rules  and  definitions.  3.  The  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations.  4.  The  promi- 
nence of  analytie  throughout  the  series.  6,  The  practical  character  of  each  book.  6.  The 
being  based  upon  the  inductive  and  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to  think  and 
reaeon,    7.  The  mechanical  style  in  srhich  the  books  are  manufactured. 

Qjr  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  the  prices  affixed :  Primary,  5  cents ;  Intellectual,  10  cents ;  Common 
School  and  Treatise,  20  cents  each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  PuWishfers,  29  Oomhfll,  Boston. 

[jetq 


THE   IMPRIOV^ED 

BY 

SALEM  TOWN,  LL.  D.,  AND  NELSON  M.  HOLBROOK,  A.  M. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  PRIMER,  (JVew/y  lUmtraied) M  Pam. 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIRST  READER,  (Newly  lUustrated),.^ 112  ^^ 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SEC^XD  READER,     •*  "         208  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  IN'IHRMEDIATE  READER,  {EiUirefy  New) 256  •• 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  THIRD  READER,   (New/y  lilwtrated). 304  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FOURTH  READER,  (Improved) 432  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  {Improved) 604  " 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  FIFTH  READER,  (Old  Edition) AH  « 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER  AND  DEFINER,  Fine  and  Cheap  £frfft.l68  " 
lO*  Persous  ordering  the  Speller  will  please  designate  the  Edition  required. 


The  authors  of  Town  and  Holbrook's  Progressive  Series .  of  Text-Books,  haTinfia- 
|>roTed  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the  Series,  by  the  addition  of  over  fifty  paoet  of  mem  nd 
choice  selections,  the  Publisher  would  now  announce  that  a  earejully  revteS^  enknyed^  aid 
greatly  improved  edition  of  their  Progressive  Fifth  or  Elocutionary  Reader  has  been  isseed. 

The  best  talent  in  the  country  havinf^  been  employed,  the  public  may  rest  assured  that 
no  similar  work  in  use  will  compare  with  it,  in  iu  practical,  comprehensiTe.  and  philo- 
sophical system  of  elocutionary  rules ;  in  its  varii  d  ard  peculiarly  appropriate  selectioBS, 
with  biographical  and  explanatory  notes ;  in  its  happy  aaaptation  to  all  schools  reqniriM 
a  thorough  and  practical  Elocutionary  Reader,  or  a  book  furnishing '  the  choicest  speo- 
mens  of  English  and  American  Literature. 

This  edition  of  the  Fifth  Reader  contains  about  one  hundred pagee  of  New  8^eetims,m 
introduced  that  it  can  be  used  with  the  old  edition,  with  but  little  inconTenienee  to  teach- 
ers or  scholars.    The  old  edition,  however,  will  continue  to  be  published. 

The  Progressive  Intermediate  Reader,  a  sequel  to  the  Second  Reader,  and  a  new  nnm- 
ber  to  the  series  furnishes  additional  reading  matter  for  classes  in  Primary  and  Interae- 
dtate  Schools.  Nearly  all  the  pieces  are  new,  many  of  them  being  original,  or  writtea 
expressly  for  this  book. 

The  Primer,  and  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Readers  have  received  many  new  sad 
beautiful  illustrations,  ^and  other  necessary  improvements,  thus  making  them  withoat  s 
rival,  and  as  perfect  as 'the  practical  experience  of  the  authors,  aided  by  the  kind  saggfs> 
tions  of  our  best  teachers,  will  admit. 

While  the  selections  in  the  entire  series  are  unquestionably  more  practieml,  and  better 
adapted  than  any  other  to  discipline  the  vocal  organs  and  secure  an  easy  and  natural  «• 
pression  of  the  sentiment,  it  is  also  believed  that  no  similar  series  containa  facts,  truths, 
and  sentiments  more  worthy  to  be  treasured  in  the  memory,  or  better  adapted  to  inspires 
love  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  praiseworthy. 

The  Publisher  would  also  announce  the  issue  of  the  Progressive  Speller  in  a  NEW, 
CHEAP,  and  DURABLE  form,  making  it  the  cheapeet,^  well  as  the  beet,  in  the  market 

Scuool  Committees,  Superintendents,  and  Teachers  are  respectfully  invited  to  exaniae 
the  IMPROYED  EDITION  OF  THE  Proobessiyb  Sbries  OF  Text-Books,  as  It  csn  be  ttSSd 
in  all  the  towns  where  the  old  edition  is  now  in  use  without  additional  eecpenee. 

The  guardians  of  our  Public  Schools  may  be  assured  that  the  authors  of  the  Pregres> 
sive  Senes,  who  have  ever  been  foremost  in  furnishing  the  most  approved  system  of  text- 
books, will  endeavor  to  hold  that  honorable  position,  by  promptlpr  making,  from  tiae  ts 
time,  such  improvements  in  their  books  as  our  schools  may  require,  and  experience  sag- 
gest. 

Judging  from  the  alreadv  wide-spread  patronage  and  the  popularity  of  this  scries  ia 
New  England,  it  being  used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  others  combined,  the  Pablishcr 
feels  confident  that  Town  and  Holbrook*B  system,  original  with  the  authora,  is  all  that  eaa 
for  the  present  be  desired. 

In  towns  now  using  the  Progressive  Readers,  special  terms  will  be  made  fbr  the  iatrs- 
dnction  of  the  Speller.  Special  terms  will  also  be  made  for  the  introduction  of  the  entire 
aeries  in  all  towns  not  having  it  in  use. 

Qjr  Teachers  are  reepeetfuUy  regueeted  to  examine  the  NEW  FIFTH  BEADBB. 

OLIVER    ELLSWORTH, 

73  CombiU,  Boston. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN  NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  vacant  in  teaching  Geography. 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

given,  80  that  a  few  hoars'  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
DRAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

0¥  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  hy  its  coloring  the  general  eleyation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions, 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,  DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$16.00  FEB  SET. 


ORDERS  will  recelTe  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  89  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

BoitoB,  Jane  19. 180S.  (tf ) 


THESE  BLACKBOARDS  ARE  MADE  OF  WOOD, 

Coated  with 

MUNGER'S 

Eureka  Liquid  Slating, 

AND  SECURED  IN  A  FRAME  LIKE  A  SCHOOL  SLATE; 

Thus  being  left  free  to  expand  and  contract.      They  are  in  all  respects 

equal  to  slabs  of  slate,  and  superior  to  them  in  the  color  and 

fineness  of  the  surface.  We  have  on  hand  various  styles, 

suitable  for  Nursery,  School,  and  all  other  uses  to 

which  a  Blackboard  may  be  applied. 

Fob  1.FFLXC1.TI0N  TO  WALLS,  and  rbnotating  old  BLA.0KB0ARD8,  this  9UtiBg  it  tot 
well  known  to  need  comment.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  tbn  teabs'  oonstant  usb,  and, 
during  the  last  year,  in  New  England  alone,  has  been  applied  to  over  Seventy-five  Tkomaami 
Square  Feet  of  surface,  and  not  in  a  single  instance  has  it  failed  to  give  entire  tatisfaetioB. 
We  have  tCTeral  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating  to  old  and  new  BladL- 
boards,  and  erery  foot  of  surface  is  warranted. 

Price  of  Coating  Surfaces,  10  Gents  per  Square  Foot 

OQO 

TESTIMEOJVIALS. 

I  have  several  blackboards  in  my  school,  coated  with  the  Eureka  Liamd  81atlng»  toat 
of  which  have  been  in  use  more  than  fire  years.  They  are  better  to-dav  than  when  tht 
slating  was  first  applied.  It  deserves  the  best  things  that  can  be  said  of  it,  without  qvafi- 
fication  or  abatement. 

J.  B.  Patson,  Principal  WiUiama  School,  Ckeieem,  Mm. 

I  have  used  one  of  your  Slated  Blackboards  nearlr  ten  years.  The  aurfaee,  though  tx> 
cellent  at  first,  seemed  to  improve  all  that  time.  I  nave  used  two  other  boards  Ibr  mnal 
years,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that,  whenproperlg  made,  they  will  last  a  lifetitme. 

E.  RoBBiNS,  New  JZmos  CL 


Munger's  Eureka  Liquid  Slating 

TESTIMONIALS.— Continued. 


South  Boston,  May  3.  1866. 
We  have  used  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  upon  all  our  blackboards  since  September, 
1864,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  superior  to  the  best  slabs  of  slate. 

C.  OooowiN  Clabjl,  Matter  Bigehw  Grammar  School, 

Boston,  May  1,  1865. 
I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  will  alwajv  giTe  satisfaction,  when 
properly  applied,  John  D.  Prilbrick/  ;Si^.'  PMie  SehooU,  Botton, 

My  Blackboards  are  excellent.  You  can  put  me  down  in  faror  of  the  universal  use  of 
the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating. 

D.  W.  JoNBS,  Principal  Cumint  School,  Boxbury, 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Blackboards  made  from  the  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  are  superior  to 

every  other  material,  solid  tkUe  not  accepted.     It  is  a  wonder  that  so  smooth  a  surface 

should  never  become  glazed,  so  as  to  refuse  to  receive  the  chalk.  Their  greatest  excellence, 

however,  is  the  distinctness  with  which  the  lines  may  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  room. 

F.  B.  Snow,  Principal  Bridgam  School,  Providence,  B,  I, 

I  know  of  no  inducement  that  would  influence  me  to  remove  the  Slating  from  our  black- 
boaxjiJs  and  return  to  the  former  painted  surface.  It  possesses  all  the  esuential  properties 
of  the  best  Blackboard  surface  so  much  desired,  but  never  before  obtained,  viz. :  noise- 
elssnsss,  durability,  smoothness  of  surface,  the  absorption  of  the  rays  of  light  so  that 
marks  can  be  easily  seen  at  an  angle  of  vision,  and  especially  the  facility  with  which  the 
chalk-marks  may  be  erased. 

E.  B.  Jennings,  Prin,  Bartlett  High  School,  New  London,  Ct, 

Our  blackboards,  to  which  you  applied  Monger's  Eureka  Slating,  in  February  last,  are 
really  excellent.  We  have  never  seen  better  boards  than  these.  The  surface  is  fine,  soft, 
and  smooth  ;  the  color  a  dead  black,  with  no  reflection,  so  that  a  mark  can  be  seen  at  any 
angle.  Your  assurance  that,  after  a  few  weeks*  use,  they  would  erase  with  perfect  ease,  is 
fully  verified. 

MowBT  &  QoTF,  English  and  Classical  High  School,  Providence,  R,  I, 

We  have  also  on  file  Testimonials  from  the  following  persons  who  have  used  our  Slating, 
and  to  whom  we  are  at  liberty  to  refer. 


J.  T.  Edwards,  Principal  East  Greenwich 
Seminary,  R.  I. 

A.  G.  BoYDEN,  Prin.  State  Normal  School, 
Bridge  water. 

O.  S.  Knapp,  8uperintend*t  Public  Schools, 
Somerville. 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  Prin.  Arnold  Gram- 
mar School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Peop.  S.  S.  Gkben,  Brown  University.  R.  I. 

Timothy  Sullivan,  Prin.  Lyme  Street 
Catholic  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

D.  B.  HuBBAKD,  Master  Mather  School, 
Dorchester. 

M.  G.  Danikl,  Master  Everett  School,  Dor- 
chester. 

Samuel  Austin,  Prin.  Union  Hall  School, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  H.  Babcock,  Master  High  School, 
Somerville. 

G.  T.  LiTTLBFiBLD,  Master  Franklin 
School,  Somerville. 

Isaac  F.  Cady,  Warren  High  School,  R.  I. 

L.  P.  Fbost,  Prin.  High  School,  Waltham. 

Wm.  Soulb,  Com.,  Jewett  City,  Ct, 

J.  S.  Lathrop,  Prin.  Union  Street  School, 
New  London,  Ct. 


J.  D.  Whbeler,  2d,  Prin.  Dist.  No.  1, 

Willimantic,  Ct. 
A.  P.  Gaoe,  Principal  Bunker  Hill  School, 

Charlestown. 
G.  A.  SouTHWORTH,  Maiden  Centre. 
S.  C.  Stonb,  Newcon  contre. 
Hbnrt  L.  Chase,  South  Maiden. 
Caleb  Emery,  Prin.  Charlestown  H.  Sch. 
P.  E.  Tillinohast,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Caltin  B.  McLane,  Prin.  High  School, 

Bridgeport. 
A.  B.  Magoun,  p.  Harvard  Gram.  School 

Cambridge. 
Caleb  Richardson,  Prin.  North  Chelsea 
.    Grammar  School. 
J.  M.  Whiton,  Prin.  Hopins  Gram.  School, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 
Prof.  W.  A.  Norton,  Yale  College  New 

Haven. 
A.  J.  Nutter,  Prin.  Mount  Vernon  School, 

West  Roxbury. 
H.  T.  CuMMiNos,  Portland,  Me. 
Eldridob  Smith,  Prin.  High  School,  Dor- 
chester. 
N.  W.  DbMunn,  Prin.  Benefit  Street  Gr. 

School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


A  sample  will  bo  applied  to  any  Board,  tree  of  cost,  by 
AMERICAN  TABLET  COMPANY,  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

27  CORNHILL,  BOSTON. 

(May  &  July,) 


"WOECESTEE'S 

aUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  languase  ts  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day— by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  ths 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy.— C.  C.  Felton,  kUe  Prendent  of  Harvard  College.  -^ 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors. — W,  Whewell^  D,  X).,  Mviei 
in  Trinity  CoUeget  Cambridge^  Englaiid, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — Tho9.  Hill,  PretidmU 
of  Harvard  College, 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  J         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUege.         ' 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publicatioa  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  bpen  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  tke 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  pnbliibcd. 
It  is  belicTed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  to  great  popnlailtj  ia  •• 
short  a  time. 

07  Teaeherf  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Pnbliahert, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Ma*. 


SCHOOL    FURNITURE. 


ROSS' 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS. 


Desks  and  Chairs, 

Teachers'  Desks  and  Tables, 
Tablet  Stands, 
Map  Stands, 

Blackboard  Wipers, 

Boston  Primary  School  Slates. 


J.W.ROSS'  PATENT  INK-WELL, 

OR  FONT  FOR  SCHOOL  DESKS. 


(Sfreatls  Sttperior  to  ang  lEnft-QBeU  f^eretolbre  Wiitti. 


ID*  An  illustrated  Catalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
Every  article  of  School  Furniture  trom  this  Establishment  will  be  warranted. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  R088, 

Office, — Ohardon,  opp.  Hawkins  Street, 

(Ntat  th%  B&wwe  HouM.)  BOSTOflT.  MASS, 


S.   R.   URBINO'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  WOEKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  FOBEIGll 

LANGUAGES. 

LETPOLDT  A  HOLT,  AND  E.  STEIGER,  NEW-TORK,  PUBUSHSU. 


<Jrfncb. 


OTTO'S  rrtENCII  CONVERSATION  (UlAMMAlt 
HcvlHi'tl  I»v  Kkrdinand  ItociiKR,  ln<tructor  in 
Frencli  at  Uarvanl  CoUcko.    liuio,  cloth  .     fl.Ti 

Kkt  to  the  tttxivc W  cts. 

l/IIIsnURK  ni:  FKANCK.  I'nrM.  LjiMEFLEiuY. 
Iiiiiio.  cloth 01.50 

LrciK:  KRKNril  AM)  KNOLISII  COXVEllSA- 
TIUNS.    1,'mo.  cloth DOctn. 

LK  VEIIT  KOUINSON  DK  rAIllS.  Var  Mjulamc 
Vox.    Avcf  vocabulairc.    I'imo,  cloth    .    .   DO  ct». 

coNTLs  r,io(;tiAriii(iri:.s.    rar  m.  k.  foa. 

Avco  vocalxiiairo.    Cloth 9l-'<25 

rorit  INK  F.rlNC.LE.  J.  T.  do  St.  Ccmirtlii. 
Avcc  vocabuluire.    Cloth 91.00 


SADLER:  COURS  DE  VERSIONS:  or,  ExcTctoei 

for  trunslattag  KnirlHh  into  French.     Annoutcd 

and  revised  by  l^ruf.  Gillkttb.  l6mo  .  .  $LS 
I/INSTRICTEUR  DE  L'EKFANCE.  (A  flnt  Book 

for  Children.)  Uy  L.  Doncoeuu.  liino,  cloth.  Ac 
LE  CLOa-rOMMIER.    Par  A.  AcnAmx».    And  In 

rrisounlcrs  du  Caucasic.  12mo,  cloth  .  .  !4ct>. 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY  (with  Vocabulaxy ),    For  tran*- 

latlon  into  French.    16ino Socca. 

Kky  to  the  above 2S  cts. 

LE  ROMAN   DTX  JEINE    HOMME  PAUVRE. 

I'ar  O.  Feuillkt.    lituo.  cloth tlJi 

LA    PETITE   FADETTE.       Par    Obokgk    9a3id. 

Cloth $l.3S 


^lobtrn    ^renc^    Comcbics. 


LA  CAGNOTTE 40  eta. 

LE  VILL.VOE Wet!*. 

LES  FEMMES  Qll  PLEIRENT  .    .    .    .    SActa. 
LES  I'ETITES  MISERES  DE  LA  VIE  IIUMAINE. 

25  cu. 


LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR    .    .    .    .  25ctik 

WITU  VOCABUI.AJUBC. 

TROIS    PROVERBES j^cti. 

VALERIE 99cti. 

LE  COLLIER  DE  PERLES 99cti. 


^la^is  (or  C^ilbrcii,  bit^  tJocabuIarics. 


LA  PETITE  MAM  AN;  LE  BRACELET 

PATCRAL; 


LE    TESTAMENT    DE    MADAME 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CYK. 


25  cts.  j   LA  VIEILLEC0USINE;LE9ElCOCH£TS.»ctk 

LA  LOTTERIE  DE  FRAXCFORT;    UL  JECXE 

SAVANTE ttctt. 


College  Scr;c;s  of  JSobem  ^renc^  ^lags. 

with  Eti^jllsh  Notes,  by  Prof.  FeRdixaicd  BdCHEE.    12mo,  pmper. 


1.  LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEIR  .  .  . 
«.  LA  llATAILLE  DE  DAMES  . 
a.  LA  MAISON  DE  PENARVAN 

4.  LA  porDRi:  Arx  vnrx  .  . 

5.  LES  PETITS  OISEAl'X  .    .    . 


30  cts. 
40  cts. 
40  cts. 
40  cts. 
40ct«. 


6.  MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGUERE  .   40cta. 


7.  LE  ROMAN  D'UIT  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUYSE. 

«cti. 

8.  LES  DOIGTS  DE  FEE «etL 

COLLEGE  SERIES.  VoL  I.    Ko.  1-4.    Cloth,  flJI. 

VoLIL    Ko.5-«.  Cloth,  9L9^ 

9.  JEAX  BAUDRY.    (In  preitaratlon.) 


ttxmnn. 


OTTO'S  (JEllMA^I  CONVERSATION  GRAMMAR. 

Bv  Dr.  E.  Otto,    tfth  revised  cd.    I'imo,  cloth. 

•2.00 
Kky  TO  Otto's  Ckum.ixGu.vmmau  ....  BSc.ts. 
i;ERMAN  MANl'.VL,    By  K,  C.  F.  Kraiss.   l'2mo. 

cloth SOclii. 

DIE  IRRLICIITER.  Eiu  Morchcn.  12mo.  .  60  cts. 
PrrLITZ.    VERGISSMEINNICIIT.      With  Eng^ 

lisli  Notes.    lini« 40  cts. 

RAP.BIATA.-DAS  MAEDCIIEN  VON  TBEPPL 

Zwrl  ^ovcllen  von  Pai;l  llKT.'*E.  limo.  .  36  cts 
TH.  srORM.    IMMENSEE.    With  English  Notes. 

12nio 40ct8. 

FOI'QIE.  UNDINE.  With  VocabuUirj'.  50  cents. 
(;OETIIE.    IIcuKMAsr  akd  Dorothea.    With  Eng- 

li»h  Notes 00  cents.     Cloth    .   90  cts. 


GOETHE.    Faust.    With  Enslisb  Hotta.    CMh. 


GOETHE   IraxcBviB  Acr  TAijmus.    WlthEai 
Notes 


»S 


SCHILLER.   WXLHKLM  Tell.    With  igwt"«*»  Kot« 

ciotto vT  nom. 

SCHILLER.    Walleicbtsisi.    With  EndlshKotn 

Cloth .    .     $L» 

SCHILLER.  Mabia  Stuart.    With  Sniriteh  NoCfb 

60  coots.    Cloth.  Weli. 

EINERMUSS  HEIRATIIEN;   and  EIUENSIVV. 

WlthEnglUhNoUM #eti. 

KOTZEBUE.     DIB  Gkbadk    Wbo    »bb  Bnn> 

With  English  Notes ilea. 

GOERNER.     ESOUSCH,    xiv    LcsrsriBL.     WCt 

English  Notes «ctt 


L.  B  croRE.   ITAUAX  Gbaiimar.    Cloth,  f  1.7S.  i  Kbt  to  Ouobb*!  Italiax  O: 

I     cms 


SlxscellBntoits. 

8EWELL  AlO)  TTRBtNO.     ExGUSn  DiCTATloir  I  MISS   YOUNG'S   LANDMARKS   OF   XKCSOn 

Exkucisb».   m  Cloth 90  cts.  I      HISTORY. 

ay*  These  series  iriU  ^  eoiktlaue&  by  selecttng  such  works  of  the  best  aathors  as  an 
Colleges  and  Schools,  snA  piWate  ttaAVan. 


Physical  and  Political  Wall  Maps 


FOR    SCHOOLS. 


Series  No.  i. 

iap  of  the  United  States, $8  00 

"    North  America 6  50 

"    South  America 6  50 

•*  The  Worid,  (Merc.  Projec), . .  1 2  00 

"    Europe, 8  00 

"    Asia 10  00 

"    Africa 6  50 

"    Central  Europe 8  50 

*•    Oceanica 5  00 


Classical  Maps. 

iap  of  the  Homan  Empirc $15  00 

**     Ancient  Greece 15  00 

"     Italia. i 15  00 

**     City  of  Ancient  Rome 2  00 

**     The  Ancient  City  of  Athens.      2  00 


Series  No.  2. 

Map  of  the  United  States $S  00 

"    North  America 4  50 

**    South  America 3  50 

"    Europe 4  60 

"     Asia 5  00 

"     Africa 4  50 

"     Oceanica 5  00 

*'    the  Etemispheres 7  50 

Series  No.  3. 

Map  of  The  United  States.  1 

**  North  America | 

"  South  America.... 

"  Central  Europe.... 

^*  Asia >^  j^i5  per  get 

**  Africa 

**  Europe 

"  The  World 

"  Oceanica 


Any  Map,  or  any  number  of  Mai)s  of  the  Series,  (except  Series  No.  3),  can 
le  selected  if  a  full  set  is  not  required. 

By  the  admirable  system  of  coloring  adopted,  the  plateaus,  mountains,  valleys,  riverts 
Hhudes,  m  fact  all  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Earth's  surface,  are'  clearly  and 
lewitifuUy  expressed,  as  also  the  political  features,  boundaries,  names  of  cities  etc.,  etc* 


TESTtMQMtAC,  FRQW  PROFESSOR  ASASSJr, 

From  what  I  know  of  Prof.  Guy  of  s  Wall  Maps,  etc.,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
htiX  both  as  to  method  and  execution  they  are  incC'npctrahhf  guperiof  to  any  thing  of  the  kind 
huB  far  published ;  and  in  connection  with  the  series  of  text-books  by  the  same  author, 
vlilch,  I  understand,  are  soon  to  be  published,  they  will  form  the  most  valuable  means  for 
he  study  of  geography,  in  which  department  there  is  urgent  necessity  for  new  books  ad^pt- 
d  to  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  In  fact,  it  is  the  sunple  truth,  that  no 
K^r  geographer  living  underttands  the  relatione  of  the  phyeical  feature  of  our  earth  so  well^  or  kwtw. 
*9o  to  present  them  to  students  taith  such  simplicity  and  clearness  as  Prof,  Guyot. 

L.  AGASStZ. 

Cojnbridgey  Mass.,  Mardi27th,  1865. 

IN  PRESS.— To  be  published  during  the  Fall,  the  first  two  of  Profl  Chiyot's  Series  oi 
ftogxnphies. 

CHABLES  SCHIBNER  &  CO. 


'  Send  for  Circular  with  Aill  descriptkm. 


Popular  Books  issued  hy  Lee  &  Shepard,  Publisfiers  and  Book' 
sellerSy  149  Washinffton  street^  Boston. 


piiIVEB  OFTIP'B  BOOKS.     Nearly  100,000  Vols,  sold  durins  th,%  iMlyMr. 

Ju«t  published.  BRAVE  OLD  SALT;  or,  Life  on  the  Quarter  Deck,  being  therixth 
and  concluding  volume  of  ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORIES.  The  Soldier  Boy;  or,  Tom 
Somers  in  the  Army.  I  vol.  IGnio,  illustrated.  Price  ^X.XiX  The  Sailor  Boy.  or.  Jick 
Somers  in  the  Navy.  1  vol.  I6mo»  illustrated.  Price  SL^^-  The  Yonnp;  Lieutenant:  or, 
Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer.  1  vol.  16n»o,  illustrated.  Price  ^i-^^'-  TheYankft 
Middv  ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Offircr.  I  volume  16mo,  illuftcrated.  Price  SL^< 
FightiUK  Joe  ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  StatF-Officcr.  1  vol.  16mo,  illuKtrated.  Price  9l.''iD. 
Brave  Old  Salt ;  or,  Lite  on  the  Q"iirter-Df  ck.  1  vol.  Ifuno,  illustrated.  Price  SLJO. 
Nearly  oO,000  volumes  of  this  popular  series  have  already  been  sold. 

WOODVILLE  cjTORIES.  To  comprise  six  volumes  when  completed.  Rich  ud 
Uumhlc;  or,  the  Mission  of  Bertha  Urant.  In  School  and  Out;  or,  the  Conquect of 
Richard  Grant.  Watch  and  Wait;  or,  the  Young  Fugitiveti  Work  and  Win;  or, 
Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruise.  Hope  and  Have.  In  preparation.  Haste  and  Waite. 
In  preparation.    Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated.     Price  $1.25  per  Tolump. 

FAMOUS  ••BOAT  CLUB"  SERIES.  T^The  Boat  Club ;  2.  All  Aboard;  3,Novor 
Never;  i.  Little  by  I^ittle;  /i.  Try  Again;  6.  Poor  and  Proud.  £ach  volume  handtomelj 
illustrated.    In  neat  box  or  sold  separate.     Price  per  volume  $1.25. 

RIVERDALiE  STORY  BOOKS.  1.  Little  Merchant;  2.  Yuung  Voyagers ;  3,DoDy 
and  I;  4,  Proud  and  Lazy  ;  o.  Careless  Kate  ;  G,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.  In  neat  bos  or 
aeparate.     Price  per  volume  45  cents. 

FLORA  LEE  STORY  BOOKS.  1,  Christmas  Gift ;  2,  Uncle  Ben;  3,  Birthday  Party; 
4,  The  Picnic  Party ;  o.  The  Gold  Thimble ;  0,  The  Do-Somethinga.  In  neat  box  or  sep- 
arate.   4d  cents  per  volumes. 

Oliver  Optic  in  a  new  field.  In  press,  THE  WAY  OF  THE  WORLD,  a  noTel,  by  V. 
T.  Adams,  Esq.,  (•*  Oliver  Optic") 

OTJIi    ITET?^   TSSTJES. 
A  novel  of  intense  interest.    IN  TRUST  ;  or.  Dr.  Bertrand*8  Household.    By  Amanda 
J.  Douglass.    1  vol.  12mo.    Price  $1.7>3. 

A  domestic  storv  of  great  beauty,  A  THOUSAND  A  YEAR,  by  Mrs.  £.  M.  Brace. 

1  Tolume,  IGmo.    I'ricc  $(I.2o. 

A  convenient  manual  for  consultation.  A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIA- 
TION AND  SPELLING.  Containing  a  full  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Lanpiagf, 
with  a  preliminary  Exposition  of  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  designed  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  general  use,  and  as  a  text-book  in  Schools.  By  Richard  Soule.  Jr. 
A.  M.,  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  A.  M.    Price  ^i.OO. 

French  written  as  pronounced.  A  M.\NUAL  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION, 
witn  extracts  from  the  French  Classics,  written  in  Phonetic  Characters,  by  Adnen  Feline. 
Revised,  with  additions,  by  William  Watson,  Ph.  D.     1  vol.  Itimo.     Price  ^1.^. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS VOLUNTEERS,  during  its  three  campaigns,  in  1861.  18G2,  1863,  and  1864 ;  eos- 
taining  the  History  of  the  several  Companies  previous  to  1861,  and  the  Name  and  Military 
Record  of  each  Man  connected  with  the  Regiment  during  the  War.  By  John  W.  Haoioa, 
Chaplain.  Illustrated  by  Photographs.  One  handsome  12mo  volume ;  359  pages;  priflt- 
ed  from  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.     Price  $3.(0. 

HERMAN ;  or.  Young  Knighthood.  By  E.  Foxton.  2  volumes,  12mo.  $3.50.  Xs 
book  published  during  the  last  five  years  has  created  a  greater  sensation,  andprofokeA 
more  criticism,  than  this  truly  remarkable  work,  of  which  the  fourth  thousand  is  asv 
meeting  a  rapid  sale. 


lO'  Any  book  published  in  the  United  States  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  on  reecipt  of  tht 
advertised  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Fublishers  and  BookseUers,  149  WashiDirton  tt.  BosIob. 

[Last  p.] 


SARGENT'S 

ENTIBELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PROIIOUIdSlllG   SPELLER, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEFuRE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  preat  success  of  Mil.  Epes  Sauoeant  in  \\\^  Hjtecialty  of  pre- 
paring School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  lar^e  demnnd  for  new  books  from  him;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  entirely  new  mid  hnpt'ovid  Series  of  ncadem. 

The  smaller  books  are  brautifiilly  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  bcbt  teachers  has  su{;<{eAted,  are  included. 

J8@*  AVe  defy  contradiction  in  saying  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  published. 

Mr.  Sarj^ent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  hiph  culture  as  a  liiernry  msn,  and 
ocknoivled^ed  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  eommitteea  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
estof  »'chot)ls  to  examine  his'New  Series  before  making  any  chan^e. 

QIj'  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  compilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing;  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  jiieccs. 

THE  NEW  FIFTH  READER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embracps  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value ;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  ttie  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  Fou  the  times  anu  up  with  the  times  —  far  in  advance  o 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

With  a  New  and  Improved  System  of  Notation, 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Prommciation^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

O*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent*s  New  Re&ders 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisner. 

JOHN  L.  SHORET,  13  Washinerton  St.,  Boston. 


THE    HIO-HESX    FI^EI^ailXJ^i^, 


J 


7/-    v*^'*''A/, 


7    I 


^^.  -^  ^ 


i;  \  r 


\V.\«  AWAKDEO  TO 


FATSOH,  DUNTON  ft  SCSIBNER'S  ' 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP 

At  TiiK  Tkn'tii  Kximiirn>x  of  tiik  M  x^s.  Ciiakitaiilk  Mkciianh.*  Ahsoc-i \tii»!C, 

SrJiti'llilM'r,  In*:.*!. 

Thf  Jtith/tA,  io  their  Report^  itittf^''  This  n|»p«M«rM  to  U;  tlio  most  ]»r«rtlcal  nyntem  tniis;ht,roi 
biiiiii'^  till  (K'HiraliK'  cli'^aiUM-,  ncatiu-st,  mu\  ilistiii('tiic»s.  It  Is  the  systom  tunkrlit  in  our  «^hoo1 
mi<l  it  ix  (^iiiini*iii|«>d  by  its  simplicity  ami  adaptaliilitv  to  roiiiunTcial  an<l  buwfacs^  porpOM 
Tlu*  Coiiiinittt*i»  n>i*<)iiiini>nil,  a*  u  n*co'ji>itioii  of  itK  iiuM'it>,  n  Jirome  Mfthti.'** 

8u  well  kuuwii  is*  thin  jiystoni,  and  siuli  i««  its  jioptilaritv,  th.it  the  fTiitinU 


Hm  an  unlvcrfMiUy  uniI«TKtoo<I,  nt  siu:ht,  as-  an-  tho  li-ttiTH  V.  S.  A.;  aiitl  heluj*  the  i^TKtcm  nfl 
widdy  introdiiit'il.  ami  t1i>' iiiii'^t  «\lin.-ivj'lv  usitd  In  tlic  Tiiitod  State*,  th(>  puldiiihors  A'ol  th 
they  iMU  ri:;htiy  claim  Im-  it  thf  litl«'  of  th.- 

// 

iVoi*    iM    itN    Kniiio    oonfliK^'d    to    X.\\\*^    Coiiiitry. 

Tho  demuiid  for  it  In  Ihr  ISritiKh  VT^^\  in"**-  U  so  -jrn'at,  tli:»t  an  i-ilition  tif  tliiH  rtMiowmM  vrfc 
waH  uianiUartiinii  ,u  f:ii:/l">i't  iurXUv  ltri!i-]i  AnKTh.-an  nnrk"t.  ^ru » rent  nnprtrttUfhd  in  tkfkUkti 
of  Copy  /tool's  .'  flint  jiftmrini;  conrhiyir.lif  that  it  i.<  rnnsiiltritl  ttirrt'  Intter  tbntt  nnff  otkrr  Amfr 
ran  or  h'ufili'th  Hifstfin. 

%*  AU'piTKiinM  intiTostrM  in  tld««  ini|>ort«nt  hraiirh  ««''  •diu-atlon,  arc  InvUcd  to  cxamlue tb 
hysli'ni.    C'ir.'ular<  an  I  siirrinuMiH  will  h-  siMit  on  applloali«».j. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON    Sc   SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PENS. 


^lannfartnnHl  by  .Tosi'.rn  fJiu.mT  t  Snv^.from  yattrrns  made  cxpresBly  fornt. 
by  thtiie  who  liave  n«eil  them  iw  tin*  •»  st  in  tlu*  iiiark«-(. 
Tor  sale  hv  all  ajrents  lor  P.  I>.  k  S. 

ClLQS^X  &  MiKSWQETH,  U7  Washington  St, 


FBIOB  $1.00  A  TEAB,  FATABI.E  IN  ADVANCE 


TUB 


dj  00  (master. 
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NEW  COMPREHENSIVE  SERIES! 


GREENLEAFS  NEW  ARITHMETICS. 

AN  KNTIKELY  NKW  COUHSK  ; 

Analytical  and   Practical.    IVc»;j;icssivo   and  (■•miprclicnsivc  ;    in  thieo  B««k.«, 

each  complete  in  itself 


Greenleafs  New  Primary  Arithmetic,  with  Pietdiial  liiuj^tra- 

tioiis  ;  on  the  Ohjk^t-M  ktikih  ri..vx.  A  work  of  great  popnlarify  ;  used  in  iJic  Fiijuc 
Schools  of  NKW  YOUK  CI  lY. 

Greenleafs  New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  eomlnninn:  Mkmvl 

and  WuTTTKN  Kxr.u^isKS,  vxpciiiilly  nd.i])ti-il  to  Icfintrrs  of  fimifer/ onportunitics,  and  to 
i/itirmeiiiatv  cl.tuxes.     Adopted  foi  the  PciiLlc  Schools  of  PlIiLADkLPIilA. 

Oreenleafs  New  Practical  Arithmetic.    A  c<.mpletc  conrsf?  tw 

Srhooh  and  Scmhiarit'St  and  Rurpris^in^  nil  otiirro,  in  the  enunciation  of  priiiripff-^ :  in 
inthictivv  pr<H'tnnts  and  ana  ft/if  in  \  and  in  thr  treatment  of  new  topics,  as  the  Mttnr  >V*- 
tcm.  Annual  Interest^  Internal  Rt'nniit^  etc. 

The  unpieoedrnted  demand  immediate  on  its  publication,  is  aubpicious  of  its  destined 
progress  **  On  I'ictory's  l*ath." 


GREENLEAF'S  NEW  ALGEBRAS. 

Greenleafs  New  Elementary  Algebra.     A  work  of  rare  merit 

for  lliyh  Sthottis  and  SeminnriiK^  and  very  popular;  used  in  Rntf/er'a  /^u/Z/u/tr,  New  Yuek 
City,  Pcmhertim  Square  Sc/iool^  Boston,  limtsetCs  Collegiate'  Imtitute,  Nkw  Ha^en, 
(Uty  Cnicerxity^  St.  Loiis,  etc. 

Qrednleafs  New  Higher  Algebra.    A  thorough  Analytical  Trm- 

tine,  neither  too  brief  nor  too  extended,  for  adranrfd  classes  ;  used  in  RR01VN  I'XN 
VERSITY,  AMHKKST  COLLEGE.  MASSACHUSETTS  INSIllUrE  OF  TECH- 
NOLOCiY,  and  in  Acatlemivs,  \ornuil  Sc/i(h)ls,  and  CoUegct  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
country. 


STANDING  PRE-EMINENT   IN  MERIT, 

Greenleafs  New  Comprehensive  Series 

Challenges  the  thow/htful  attention  of 

LIVK  TEACHERS  &  rRO(}RKSSIV£  EDUCATORS. 

•^•Correspondence  solicited. 

IIOBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO., 

Ir'ublishers^  4-C>  ^Va.»liiii<^toii  St.,  JBoston. 

It 
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Petition  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  to  the  Honorable  School  Com- 
mittee of  the  Oit7  of  Providence,  for  an  Increase  of  Salaries. 

[Tho  following  petition,  in  which  tho  reasons  for  nn  increase  of  compensation  are 
clearly  wt  forth,  was  pres<?ntod  to  the  Stthool  Committee  at  a  special  meeting  held 
Fobruary  I6th,  anil  by  them  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Qualifications.  The 
recommendation  of  this  latter  committee  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  tho  salaries  of 
our  teachers,  was  unanimoHKlij  adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  School  Committee 
held  May  11th,  forty-six  mlmueks  being  present.] 

To  the  Honorable  Board  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providtnce : 
Gentlkmen  :  ^  At  a  meeting  of  the  male  teachers  of  this  city, 
with  reference  to  their  present  salaries,  it  was  unanimously  voted, 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  present  before  the  School  BfKird  at 
its  next  quarterly  meeting,  some  of  the  more  urgent  reasons  for  an 
increase  of  the  teachers'  salaries  at  the  present  time. 

In  accordance  with  their  expressed  wishes,  we  return  to  the  Com- 
mittee the  thanks  of  the  teachers  for  the  consideration  given  by  them 
to  their  previous  request,  and  for  the  corresponding  action  of  the 
Committee  in  recommending  to  the  Common  Council  and  Board  of 
Aldermen,  an  increase  of  sjilary  at  that  time. 

But  we  wish  to  assure  the  Committee  that  that  increase  does  not 
in  any  adequate  manner  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  or  the  just 
reward  of  our  labors.  We  cannot  believe  that  so  wealthy  a  corpora- 
tion as  the  city  of  Providence  would  be  willing,  were  it  known,  to 
allow  its  teachers  to  labor  for  wages  merely  sufficient  to  meet  their 
current  expenses. 
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The  testimony,  however,  of  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  is, 
that,  both  during  and  Bince  the  war,  it  has  required  a  close  and  some- 
times pinching  economy  to  make  the  quarter's  salary  cover  tlie  quar- 
ter's expenses. 

By  carefully  drawn  statistics,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  prices  of  the 
most  common  articles  of  daily  life  were  at  one  time  during  the  war, 
on  an  average,  nearly  three  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  prices  of  the 
same  articles  previous  to  the  war^  and  the  average  price  of  those 
articles  of  the  greatest  need  at  the  present  time,  are  from  two-hun- 
dred  and  twenty-Jive  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  old 
prices.  To  meet  this  enormous  advance  in  prices,  the  teachers  have 
had,  on  an  average,  for  that  time,  only  nine  per  cent,  advance  upon 
die  salary  given  prior  to  1863.  A  salary  of  $1,G00  to-day  is  actually 
worth  only  $800  according  to  the  old  basis,  while,  to  place  it  on  a 
basis  of  $1,200  of  1863,  we  find  it  would  require  $2,800  at  the 
present  time. 

Many  of  our  large  cities  have  acted  most  generously  in  adjusting 
this  great  inequality  in  the  compensation  and  expenses  of  teachers. 
Cambridge  and  Boston  have  just  raised  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
from  twenty-five  to  sixty  per  cent.,  in  either  of  which  cities  neither 
the  responsbilities  and  the  labors  of  the  teachers  nor  the  cost  of  Hv- 
ing  are  any  greater  than  in  Providence.  The  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  public  schools  now  receives  $4,000 ;  the  Latin  and  High 
School  teachers  receive  $3,500  each  ;  the  Grammar  Masters  $2,o00 
each ;  and  the  first  female  assistants  each  $800. 

This  needed  increase  in  the  payment  of  labor  is  recognized  in  all 
the  varied  industries  of  this  city.  Mechanics  and  laborers  find  it 
necessary  to  add  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  to  their  ordinary 
wages  before  the  war.  Lawyers'  and  doctors'  fees  have  been 
doubled.  The  clergy  are,  in  various  ways,  receiving  a  more  ample 
remuneration,  and  the  salaries  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  this  State  have  just  been  raised  from  $1,500  to  $3,500. 

Allow  us  to  suggest,  in  this  connection,  that  we  have  not  forgotten 
the  claims  of  patriotism,  during  these  five  years  of  terrible  conflict, 
but  have  done  what  we  could  to  sustain  and  cheer  our  soldiers  fight- 
ing for  the  maintenance  of  our  government.  Our  sacrifices  are  more 
than  repaid  in  the  glorious  tiiumph.  We  only  mention  this  as  an 
additional  call  upon  our  otherwise  straightened  means. 

Our  necessities  and  our  duties  to  ourselves  and  families  urge  us  to 
make  these  statements  to  the  Honorable  School  Board,  with  the  ccn- 
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viction  that  the  interests  of  the  schools  as  well  as  our  own  personal 
interests  would  be  promoted  by  an  act  so  clearly  and  justly  demanded 
as  an  increase  of  our  pay. 

We  would,  therefore,  most  respectfully  petition  the  School  Com- 
mittee to  take  such  action  with  regard  to  the  above  statements  as  will 
tend  to  an  increase  of  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and  Teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

(Signed,)  ALBERT  A.  GAMWELL, 

Frincipal  Fountain  Street  Grammar  School, 
EDWARD  IIUTCHIKS  CUTLER, 

High  School. 
THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL, 

rrincipal  Arnold  Street  Grammar  School. 
rnoviDRNCE,  Feb.  16,  1866. 

By  the  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  Teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city. 

REUBEN  A.  GUILD. 

Secretary  School  Committee, 
May  12th,  1866. 


Petition  of  the  Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  to  the  Hon.  Oommon  CouncU  and 
Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Providence,  for  an  Increase  of  Salaries. 

To  the  Hon.  Common  Council  and  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Providence : 

Gentlemen  :  We  beg  leave  to  present  to  you,  with  the  above 
Petition  and  Recommendation  thereon  offered  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee, a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  which  compel  us,  as 
Teachers  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  to  ask  of  your  Honora- 
ble Bodies  an  increase  to  our  present  salaries. 

The  unusual  urgency  of  our  claims,  leads  us  to  address  you,  as 
well  as  the  School  Committee,  directly,  with  the  assurance  that  a 
candid  presentation  of  facts  and  reasons  on  our  part,  will  lead  to  a 
generous  and  just  response  on  yours. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  us  to  speak  of  the  advanced  cost  of 
living  during  the  last  six  months  and  its  projective  continuance^ 
except  to  show  that  our  increased  salaries  of  1863  were  but  a  small 
fraction,  compared  with  the  increase  of  our  daily  expenses.  You  are 
well  aware  that  it  requires  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  money 
to  purchase  the  family  stores  to-day  as  it  did  in  1860.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  incomes  and  salaries  have  been  materially  increased ; 
the  latter  J  however,  in  no  proportionate  ratio  to  the  former ;  and 
while  it  is  a  fact  that  Providence  is  richer  to-day  than  ever  before, 
and  relatively  the  second  city  in  wealth  on  the  globe,  the  salaried 
men  and  women  are  poorer  than  during  the  crisis  of  1857. 
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In  that  time  of  low  prices,  the  salaries  of  the  Grammar  Masters 
of  this  city  were  $1200.  To-day,  with  the  necessary  expenses  of 
life  more  than  trebled,  they  receive  $300  additional, — an  amount 
which  will  secure  no  more  value  to  them  now  than  $600  would  then 
have  done.  Then  tlie  margin  for  savings  was  very  small.  Ifbtc  it  is 
impossible  for  some  of  our  number  to  meet  the  legitimate  calls  made 
upon  their  purses,  and  barely  possible  for  the  remainder,  with  carefiil 
prudence,  to  balance  their  expenses  with  their  receipts  from  the  City 
Treasurer.  Many  have  left  our  ranks  during  the  last  four  years,  as 
you  well  know,  on  account  of  this  inadequacy,  and  their  success  in 
the  Private  Scliools  of  the  city  and  in  business  testifies  to  the  loss 
which  the  Public  Schools  have  experienced,  while  a  few  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  city  would  have  retained  their  sei-vices  and  sustained 
more  successfully  our  Public  Schools. 

Applications  have  very  recently  been  made  to  several  superior 
teachers  of  this  city  to  fill  vacancies  in  other  cities  at  largely  advanced 
salaries.  Can  you  afford  to  educate  men  and  women  to  a  high 
degree  cf  proficiency  in  their  profession,  and  then  allow  their  ser\'ices 
to  be  devoted  elsewhere,  when  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  retain 
them  for  the  benefit  of  this  community  ?  When  they  have  once 
gone,  can  you  Jill  their  places  ?  You  may  supply  the  vacancy j  but 
the  loss  is  irreparable. 

We  have  prepared  for  your  examination  the  following  table  of  rela- 
tive prices  during  the  months  of  June,  1862  and  1866.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  differences  for  1863-4-5  and  1862  were  very  much  larger, 
when  gold  was  at  a  premium  of  nearly  $3.00. 

TABLE  A. —  Prices  current  of  Xew  York   Tf^oieaalc  Markets,  a»  reported  for  the  Xew 

York  Independent. 

1862.  1866.    FK&  CT.  ncucASx. 

Frioo  of  Coal, |4.00  |9.00  125 

"       Coffoe,  Java, 25  45  80 

"       Sheetings, 13  SO  190 

"       Flour,  Genesee,             ---.--         6.00  18.00  leo 

"        Molasses,  N.  O. 42  M  100 

«*        Kerosene  Oil, 31  58  90 

•«       Beef,  Mess,  extra, 13.50  25.00  90 

"        Poultry, 12-20  25— 8C  100 

"       Pork, 10.80  32.00  200 

**       Butter,  Orange  County, 19  45  137 

«*       Cheese,      ••           «« 7  20  185 

"       Rice,       -       .       ^ 4  10  150 

<*       Sugar,  Havana  White,     .......9  15  66 

**       Tea,  Hyson, 85  1.65  90 

**       Shirtings,  Amoskcag 8  36  350 

*•       Beef  steak,  Roast  Beef, 16—20  25—35  100 
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PRICES  OF  LABOR. 

1802.  1800.   PEft  CT.  XKCKKASK. 

Day  Laborers,  per  day,  -----..    |ii.25  $2.50  100 

Mechanics,  ••        ------..  1.50  3.00  100 

Lawyers*  and  Physicians'  fees  have  been  doubled. 

In  our  petition  to  the  School  Committee,  we  have  stated  that  the 
mechanic,  manufacturing,  mercantile  and  professional  interests  of  this 
city  have  secured  by  right  more  than  double  the  compensation  allow- 
ed prior  to  and  even  during  the  first  years  of  the  war.  Even  the 
day  laborer  goes  to  his  home  at  night  with  twice  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  well  he  should,  for  the  family  necessities  are  more  than 
doubled.  This  readjustment  of  labor  and  reward  is  just,  and  while 
laboring  to  increase  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of 
this  city,  as  largely  as  any  other  class,  we  can  but  feel  that  an  honor- 
able support  should  be  granted  us. 

We  base  our  claim  also  upon  the  ground  that  the  interest  of  the 
employd  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  employer,  and  that  a  fair  com- 
pensation to  the  former  is  the  interest  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  latter. 

It  would  iu'leed  be  an  enviable  position  for  Providence  to  occupy, 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  educational  interests  of  New  England,  and  a 
liberal  policy  in  these  matters  makes  Massachusetts  renowned  at  home 
and  abroad. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  able  Report  of  your 
School  Committee  for  the  present  year,  to  show  you  what  neighbor- 
ing cities  are  doing  for  their  Public  Schools. 

Table  1,  shows  that  while  the  valuation  of  the  city  has  increased 
wonderfully  for  ten  years,  the  percentage  of  taxation  for  the  benefit 
of  Public  Schools  has  constantly  decreased.  Table  2,  which  com- 
pares important  statistics  of  Boston,  Providence  and  Roxbury  we 
present  as  follows : 

TABLH.* — Shoicinff  (he  Percentage  of  Valuation  appropriated  to  Fubiic  Scltools  in  Frovi- 
dence  each  year,  for  eleven  years,  ending  Sept.  30,  1866. 


MILLS. 

MILLS. 

MILLS. 

1855.. 

..1.73-100 

1859.. 

..1.44-100 

1863.. 

..1.20-100 

1856.. 

..1.64-100 

I860.. 

..1.38-100 

1864.. 

..1.10-100 

1867.. 

..1.36-100 

1861.. 

..1.32-100 

1866.. 

..1.  4-100 

1858.. 

..1.16-100 

1862.. 

..1.22-100 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committeo  for  1866.  This  table  shows  a  steady  decrease,  till  now 
the  percentage  of  appropriation  to  valuation  is  only  about  three-fifths  as  great  as  in  1855.  In  Boston 
the  percentage  is  1  80-100  mills,  and  in  Roxbury  it  is  2  33-100  mills.  In  the  former  it  is  IX  times,  and 
in  the  latter,  2.V  times  as  great  as  inlProvidence. 
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We  also  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  comparative 
schedule  of  salaries  of  the  Superintendent  and  Teachers  of  Boston 
and  Providence  at  the  present  time : 

SCHEDULE  of  the  Salaries  of  the   Officers  of  the  School  Board,  and    Teachers  of  tke 
rublic  Schools^  of  the  City  of  Boston^  June^  1863,  with  the  increase  made  Dec.,  1865. 


OFFICE  OU  GRADE. 

POSmOJf   OB  SCHOOL. 

8ALARXK9. 

18A3.           1           1865. 

Superintendent,       -        -        -        - 
Sccretarj-, 

Masters,  ------ 

Submasters,          -        -        -        - 

Ushers,     ------ 

Masters,        -        -        -        -        - 

Bubmostcrs, 

Ushers,          -        -        -        -        - 
Head  Assistant,       -        -        -        - 
Assistant,      -        -        -        -        - 
Head  Assistant,       -        -        .        . 

Assistant, 

Teacher, 

()f  all  the  Schools,  -        -        -        - 
Of  the  School  Board,    -       - 

Latin,  Ilijfh,  and  Normal, 
Latin  and  High,            -        -        - 
Latin  and  High,       -        -        -        - 
Grammar,     -        -        -        -        - 
Grammar,         -        -        -        -        - 
(Jrammar,     -        -        -        -        - 

Normal,    - 

Normal,         -        -        -        -        - 
Grammar,         -        -        -        -        - 
Grammar,     -        -        -        -        - 
Primary,           -        .        -        -        - 

1,000 

2,800 

2,000 

1.600 

2,000 

l,fi0O 

1,000 

fiOO 

50O 

500 

450 

450 

1.5« 
2,«0 

*.m 

l,5» 

1.W 

8M 

601 

Salaries  in  Providence, 


Superintendent  Public  Schools,  - 
Teachers  of  High  School,    -    -    - 
Principals  Onimraar  Schools, 
Assistants  in  Grammar  Schools,   - 


-  -  $2,000 
-  -  1,600 

-  -   1,500 
.  -  -   500 


Principals  Intermediate  Schools,  -  -  -  -  ftf 
Principals  Primary  Schools,  -----  S75 
Assistants  in  Primary  Schools,  -----     Hi 


Our  duties  to  ourselves,  our  families  and  to  society  compel  us  to 
present  these  facts  for  your  consideration. 

The  Honorable  School  Committee  at  a  very  full  meeting  of  that 
body  have  unanimously  seconded  our  Petition,  and  the  representative 
wealth  and  intelligence  of  that  Board  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  that  the 
best  interests  of  the  city  and  a  most  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
demand  that  for  which  we  petition.* 

A.  A.  GAMWELL, 

Trineipal  Fountain  Street  Grammar  Sehssl. 
E.  H.  CUTLER, 

Jfiffh  School. 
TUOMAS  W.  BICKNELL, 

Principal  Arnold  Street  Grammar  SchosL 


That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form  the  principal  part  oft 
legislator's  attention  can  not  be  doubted,  since  education  first  moulds, 
and  afterwards  sustains,  the  various  modes  of  government.  The  bet- 
ter and  more  extended  the  system  of  education,  the  better  and  more 
perfect  the  plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  introduce  and  uphold. 
— ^Aristotle. 


*  Sinoe  writing  the  above  the  city  of  New  Ilavcn  has  added  tventy  per  oont.  to  the 
Publio  School  Teachers,— the  Grammar  Masters  now  receiving  $1,750. 
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ENGIilSH   HISTOBT   IN    DISTBIOT    SOHOOIiS. 

The  essential  features  of  human  nature  remain  unchanged  and 
unchangeable.  The  present  resembles  the  past,  and  the  image  of 
the  future  is  mirrored  upon  the  present.  In  savage  and  civilized  life 
the  same  passions  agitate,  the  same  hope  illumines,  and  the  same  pride 
craves  for  applause.  Lord  Bolinbroke  expressed  a  similar  sentiment 
when  he  oracularly  proclaimed  that  ''  history  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example."  This  implies  that  the  mind  works  in  allegiance  to 
certain  irreversible  laws,  and  that  the  development  of  history  pro- 
ceeds according  to  those  laws.  The  scientific  warrior  of  modern 
times  is  no  more  nor  is  he  less  desirous  to  wear  the  laurels  of  victory 
than  was  the  primitive  North  American  savage  to  ornament  his 
body  with  the  scalps  of  his  enemies.  Demosthenes,  delivering  one  of 
his  memorable  orations  to  the  polished  citizens  of  Athens,  was  equally 
solicitous  to  conform  to  the  prejudices  and  flatter  the  pride  of  his 
auditors,  as  is  an  ignorant  demagogue  haranguing  a  mob  in  the  wilds 
of  Texas. 

Though  the  characteristics  of  the  mind  undergo  no  change,  yet  we 
must  watch  its  varying  manifestations  as  they  catch  the  hues  of  trade, 
commerce  and  education,  in  order  to  determine  hew  far  the  ap|)arent 
character  of  a  people  depends  on  innate  qualities,  and  how  far  on 
extraneous  causes.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  approach  our  subject, 
which  is,  tlie  necessity  of  introducing  the  study  of  English  History 
into  our  District  Schools. 

The  history  of  England  is  the  basis  of  American  history.  The 
language  of  our  countrymen  is  the  language  of  Englishmen.  The 
,  principles  of  our  institutions  are  the  principles  of  theirs.  The  guar- 
antees of  our  private  rights,  and  the  securities  of  our  public. order, 
are  the  invaluable  inheritance  we  have  received  from  the  sages  and 
heroes  of  olden  times.  Even  our  Revolution  effected  no  radical 
change  in  the  form  or  operation  of  our  State  governments ;  indeed 
America  conquered  England  by  the  application  of  English  prin- 
ciples, as  ancient  as  Magna  Charia  and  as  sacred  as  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought.  Surely,  then,  it  will  be  eminently  proper  to 
point  out  to  the  young  intelligences  of  our  country  the  precious  les- 
sons they  ought  to  learn  from  the  rich  revelations  of  English  history. 

The  chief  distinction  between  the  institutions  of  the  two  nations  is 
in  the  different  bases  on  which  the  two  governments  are  founded. 
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The  United  States  possess  a  well-defined  constitution,  a  written  instrn- 
ment,  prescribing  the  boundary  of  nati(»nal  legislation,  recocrnizing  the 
rights  of  the  several  States,  and  determining  the  duties  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  the  source  of  the 
power  of  Congress  to  legislate,  and  of  the  Executive  to  enforce  the 
laws.  England  is  destitute  of  a  written  constitution.  There  is  no 
limitation  to  the  will  of  the  Monarch,  or  the  power  of  Parliament, 
but  that  imposed  on  them  by  the  binding  force  of  old  customs,  fhmilar 
traditions,  and  well-established  judicial  precedents.  In  the  United 
States,  the  exact  words  of  the  constitution  are  sought  out  as  the  onlv 
guide  and  right  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to  enact  laws,  and 
the  President  to  execute  them.  But  no  such  cautious  inquiry  is 
made  in  England  when  measures  are  j)roposed  or  rejected.  For 
example,  when  King  George  III.,  near  the  close  of  the  last  centon*, 
showed  signs  of  insanity,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  in  Parliament, 
whether  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  eldest  son  of  His  Majesty,  did  or 
did  not,  as  the  heir  of  the  throne,  have  an  inherent  right  to  act  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom ;  the  discussion,  which  was  distino-uished  for 
eloquence  and  deep  research,  turned  at  last  on  precedents,  four  centu- 
ries old,  growing  out  of  events  connected  with  the  accession  of  Henry 
VI.  to  the  throne,  when  he  was  but  a  helpless  infant: 

It  is  this  perpetual  reference  to  the  grand  events  of  the  past  thit 
has  inspired  the  English  nation  with  such  a  wonderful  unity  of  p^^ 
pose  and  action.  Amid  the  ruin  of  dynasties,  and  the  fall  of  baronial 
races,  the  old  ancestral  character  has  been  kept  alive.  The  crovem- 
ment,  though  sometimes  arbitrary,  has  generally  paid  such  a  homage 
to  public  opinion  as  to  render  taxation  and  legislation,  however  bu^ 
densome  to  property-holders,  not  offensive  to  the  national  pride.  The 
different  ministries  seem  like  barometers  which,  by  predicting  a  com- 
ing storm,  enable  cautious  men  to  save  themselves  by  timely  prepa- 
rations. 

There  has  been  a  gradual  tide  of  progress  rising  higher  and  extend- 
ing wider,  which  has  run  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  increasino>  education 
of  each  succeeding  age.  Yet,  even  now  a  large  proportion  erf  the 
adult  population  are  de{)rived  of  the  privilege  of  voting.  The  excuse 
is  contained  in  the  lamentable  fact,  that  the  majority  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  administration  of  public  affairs  is  the  monopoly  of  the 
hereditary  nobility,  the  enterprising  manufacturers,  the  wealthy  mer- 
chants, and  the  landed  gentry.     But  if  the  unknown  future  be  fore- 
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shadowed  by  the  almost  unbroken  past,  this  monopoly  will  be  finally 
wrested  from  the  privileged  classes,  not  by  a  bloody  civil  war,  but  by 
the  enlightenment  of  the  entire  people  through  the  agency  of  broad, 
liberalizing  democratic  ideas. 

There  is  one  feature  of  the  English  Parliament  forming  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  our  Congress.  A  member  of  their  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  required  to  reside  in  the  district  which  he  represents ;  a 
member  of  our  House  of  Representatives  is  required  by  law  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  district  he  represents,  and  every  Senator  is  also  obliged 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  State  which  he  represents. 

Now  our  ablest  statesmen  are  often  excluded  from  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  if  they  happen  to  live  in  communities  adverse  to  their 
political  sentiments.  Such  men,  on  the  English  system,  might  be 
returned  from  other  and  wiser  sections.  Tristam  Burges  could  not 
at  one  time  secure  an  election  in  Rhode  Island,  and  the  councils  of 
his  country  lost  the  fervid  beams  of  his  eloquence.  Neither  the  pro- 
found and  majestic  Webster,  nor  the  impassioned  and  eloquent  Choate, 
nor  the  cautious  and  dignified  Winthrop,  could  have  acquired  a  seat  in 
either  branch  of  Congress  during  the  last  few  years.  A  calm,  thought- 
ful people  could  not,  ought  not  to  dispense  with  the  affluent  culture 
and  native  mental  force  of  such  personages,  though  in  the  ranks  of 
the  minority.  As  many  congressional  districts  have  a  very  small 
number  of  suitable  candidates  to  choose  from,  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  unfitness  of  certain  honorable  incumbents  of  the  high  ofHce,  who 
are  withput  brains  to  frame  a  speech,  and  without  words  to  express 
their  scanty  ideas.  This  has  generated  a  mongrel  corps  of  profes- 
sional speech-writers  w*ho,  for  a  suitable  price,  supply  the  members 
with  speeches.  England  would  not  tolerate  such  a  nuisance  for  a 
month.  Members  of  Parliament  never  make  buncombe  speeches. 
They  are  debaters  not  declaimers. 

The  reforms  in  England,  since  she  emancipated  herself  from  the 
foul  embrace  of  the  royal  Stuarts,  have  been  mainly  the  fruits  of  the 
creative  energies  ot  merchants  and  manufacturers.  Feudalism,  which 
once  frowned  on  every  plebian,  has  felt  the  genial  competition  of 
modern  labor  in  the  accumulation  of  estates  as  vast  as  the  inherited 
domains  of  its  own  haughty  barons.  Merchant  princes  and  million- 
aire mill-owners  have  inflicted  a  staggering  blow  upon  the  fastidious 
pride  ot  the  aristocracy,  and  boldly  uttered  liberal  sentiments  that 
even  royalty  itself  felt  bound  to  listen  to  with  courtesy.    While  great 
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wealth  has  ameliorated  the  general  political  condition  of  the  mother 
country,  an  injurious  effect  from  a  similar  cause  has  fallen  upon 
the  daughter  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  While  our  cities  have 
advanced  disproportionately  in  comparison  with  rural  towns,  wealth  has 
asserted  and  now  maintains  a  lordly  sway  over  talent  and  the  amplest 
experience.  The  gates  of  office,  which  once  hung  wide-open  for  the 
exclusive  entrance  of  meritorious  candidates,  are  now  closed  and 
barred  to  all  who  do  not  tempt  the  greedy  watchmen  with  golden 
fees.  An  impassable  gulf  yawns  between  penniless  talent  and  opu- 
lent superficiality. 

England  has  always  exafted  and  honored  great  talent.  The  signifi- 
cant victories  of  the  English  people  over  external  foes  and  internal 
conspirators  were  achieved  with  vigilant,  honest  minds  in  conjunction 
with  athletic  bodies ;  while  the  terrible  errors  and  disgraceful  extrav- 
agances of  the  French  enthusiasts  in  their  baffled  search  after  the 
beautiful  goddess  of  liberty,  sprang  out  of  the  undisciplined  passions 
of  the  ignorant  masses,  and  the  prostituted  abilities  of  the  treacherous 
leaders.  The  sons  of  France  were  bold,  but  it  was  the  boldness  of 
madness  or  folly  ;  they  submitted  their  zeal  for  impracticable  novel- 
ties to  no  restraint  of  common -sense  or  common  discretion.  Eng- 
lish statesmen  never  aimed  after  mere  novelty,  never  altered  ancient 
institutions  without  a  preparation  for  something  better.  They  gave 
birth  to  acts,  statutes,  and  regulations  which  have  belted  the  world 
with  a  lucrative  commerce  and  all  the  refinements  of  social  life. 
However  exacting  towards  rival  nations,  and  dictatorial  to  Jier  own 
allies,  she  has  always  been  faithful  to  herself  in  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  her  multiplied  resources,  never  allowing  threats  to  dis- 
courage her,  nor  caresses  to  lead  her  astra}'.  Amid  all  her  trials  she 
has  ever  been  profoundly  practical ;  she  never  went  mad  on  a  single 
idefi ;  her  officials  have  mastered  great  ideas,  instead  of  being  master- 
ed by  them. 

The  risint;  generation  ought  to  become  familiar  with  the-  recon'ed 
valor,  wisdom  and  genius  of  their  trans-Atlantic  forefathers.  In  no 
age  could  their  regulative  principles  be  more  demanded  than  in  ours. 
In  times  of  great  excitement,  each  party  falls  into  the  delusion  that 
it  monopolizes  all  the  right  and  all  the  truth.  Argument,  instead  of 
softening  this  hardness  of  mind  only  provokes  in  return  words  of 
scorn  and  contempt.  The  examples  and  exhortations  of  history  serve 
to  sabdue  the  passions  of  a  reader,  and  inspire  him  with  elevated, 
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humanizing  sentiments.  A  few  such  minds  may  always  do  much 
towards  enlightening  and  purifying  an  impure  and  shallow  public 
opinion.  As  the  young  intellects  of  these  days  shall  gather  that 
which  the  history  of  England  has  washed  on  the  shores  of  time,  they 
will  have  begun  to  rise  to  an  appreciation  of  the  policy  which  should 
characterize  so  great,  so  powerful,  and  so  prosperous  a  nation  as  their 
own  America.  Our  republic  is  weighed  down  neither  by  kings,  nor 
lords,  nor  knights.  It  is  her  mission  to  combine  the  largest  freedom 
with  the  profoundest  public  order;  to  provide  for  the  free  education 
of  the  masses  ;  to  furnish  a  beautiful  example  of  liberty  of  thought, 
speech,  and  action  ;  to  reconcile  the  freedom  of  each  individual  with 
the  dignity  of  the  government ;  and  the  rights  of  labor  with  the 
claims  of  capital ;  to  teach  party  how  to  rule  without  despotism,  and 
great  wealth  to  enjoy  its  own  peculiar  privileges  without  oppressing 
the  poor,  or  corrupting  the  state. 
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To  know  when  to  give  a  pupil  assistance,  and  when  to  refrain  from 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  of  a  teacher's  problems.  As  a 
general  rule,  nothing  should  be  done  for  a  pupil  which,  by  proper 
exertioQ,  he  can  do  for  himself.  But  then  how  is  it  to  be  determined 
that  he  has  made  the  proper  exeition  ?  It  certainly  is  not  well  to 
permit  him  to  flounder  on  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  in  a 
very  slough  of  dif&cnlties,  with  no  ray  of  light  to  guide  his  way  out 
unfll  he  is  ready  to  give  up  in  despair,  under  the  plea  that  he  is  to 
rely  on  himself  and  do  his  own  work.  The  teacher's  place  is  not  to 
cut  the  knot  of  difficulty,  but  to  place  in  the  pupil's  hand  the  end  of 
that  thread,  which,  if  faithfully  followed  up,  will  unravel  it.  It  re- 
quires rare  tact  and  penetration  on  the  teacher's  part  to  determine 
exactly  where  the  pupil's  trouble  lies,  and  what  is  the  exact  remedy 
for  it.  But  it  was  not  of  help  in  general,  but  of  certain  kinds  of 
help,  which  are  always  objectionable,  that  we  wish  to  speak. 

There  are  well-meaning,  hard-working  teachers  who,  from  their 
extreme  good  nature  in  giving  assistance  to  their  pupils,  never  accom- 
plish any  thing.     We  well  remember  one  of  this  kind  who  had  the 
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rather  difficult  task  of  developing  our  intellect  in  its  period  of  verr 
young  veaL  We  had  tried  to  "  work  a  sum''  in  the  Arithmetic  of 
the  venerable  Pike  (whose  name  we  cannot  mention  without  awe  to 
this  day)  until  we  were  tired, — not  a  very  long  period  by  the  way, — 
and  had  taken  it  up  to  the  *'  master"  for  assistance,  *'  Ye  ancient 
pedagogue"  pulled  his  glasses  down  from  his  forehead  to  his  nose, 
took  the  slate,  worked  the  sum,  and  handed  the  slate  back  to  us 
without  a  word  of  explanation.  We  looked  the  work  over  pretty 
carefully,  rubbed  it  out,  and  resolved  to  give  the  example  another 
trial.  We  did  so,  but  with  no  better  success  than  at  first.  Reluc- 
tantly we  were  compelled  to  ask  aid  the  second  time.  The  master 
looked  at  us  with  surprise,  if  not  with  some  irritation.  '^  Why,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  done  that  sum  for  you.  Go  on  to  the  next."  And  that 
was  the  way  we  went  through  the  arithmetic. 

How  often  have  we  seen  the  scholar  hesitating  for  a  word  in  the 
midst  of  a  sentence,  upon  which  the  whole  meaning  depended,  kindly 
supplied  with  that  word  by  the  teacher,  who  never  seemed  to  dream 
that  the  pupil  in  failing  to  get  that  had  failed  in  obtaining  any  idea 
from  the  sentence  whatever,  and  that  instead  of  its  being  a  collection 
of  words  making  complete  sense,  it  was  a  jumble  of  words  making 
complete  nonsense.  Thus :  "  John,  what  is  English  Grammar  ?  " 
John  starts  very  volubly,  and  on  a  very  high  key :  "  English  Gram- 
mar teaches  us  how  to  read  the  English  language" — teacher  inter- 
poses, "  Teaches  how  to  speak^  is  n't  it  ?" — John  readily  assents : 
"  Teaches  how  to  speak  the  English  language  correctly."  *'  But  it 
teaches  something  else,  doesn't  it  ?"  "  Yes  sir."  .  "  Well  what  else 
is  it  that  it  teaches  ?"  "  Why,  sir,  I  know  very  well  what  it  is,  but 
I  can't  just  think  of  it."  "  It  teaches  to  write  the  language  correctly, 
does  n't  it  ?"  **  Yes,  sir  !  I  was  just  going  to  say  that."  Now  if 
the  teacher  were  to  ask  John,  after  all  this  catechising  and  these 
leading  questions,  to  give  the  definition  in  full,  he  probably  could 
come  no  nearer  it  than  at  first. 

No  teacher  can  be  sure  that  his  pupils  have  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  their  lessons,  unless  they  can  recite  the  words  of  the  text 
promptly,  and  without  the  straining  effort  to  recollect,  that  it  is 
painful  to  witness.  Whenever  a  scholar  fixes  his  eye  on  vacancy 
with  a  dull  leaden  look,  accompanied  by  knit  eyebrows  and  an  eri- 
dent  unconciousness  of  every  thing  going  on  about  him,  and  runs 
over  the  words  of  his  lesson  with  precipitate  rapidity,  he  should  be 
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stopped  at  once,  as  he  knows  nothing  more  of  what  he  is  attempting 
to  recite  than  though  it  was  Choctaw  or  Sanscript.  He  should  be 
compelled  to  go  over  the  text  very  slowly,  enunciating  every  word 
with  the  utmost  distinctness  giving  the  definition  of  every  word,  and 
at  last,  the  sense  in  his  own  language.  Even  after  the  subject  has 
been  held  up,  suspended,  as  it  were,  in  a  dry  light,  so  that  the  pupil 
can  look  all  around  it  and  has  answered  every  question  upon  it,  the 
teacher  can  not  feel  too  sure  that  it  is  thoroughly  understood.  We 
remember  a  case  in  point  in  our  own  experience.  We  were  examin- 
ing a  class  that  we  had  taught  in  English  grammar,  and  which,  we 
had  a  great  deal  of  confidence,  understood  pretty  thoroughly  as  much 
of  the  subject  as  it  had  been  over.  One  of  the  questions  was — 
*'  What  are  the  three  methods  of  distinguishing  gender  in  English  ?" 
The  answer,  of  course,  was — "  By  different  words,  by  different  ter- 
minations, and  by  words  prefixed  or  affixed."  What  was  our  dis- 
gust to  find  that  several  of  the  class  had  written  determinations  for 
terminations,  showing  by  this  most  ridiculous  answer,  that  they  had 
attempted  td  commit  words  to  memory  without  the  most  remote  con- 
ception of  their  meaning.  If  our  friends,  who  think  they  are  doing 
remarkably  well  in  their  teaching,  and  are  inclined  to  be  puffed  up 
thereat,  let  them  put  their  pupils  through  a  pretty  stiff  written  ex- 
amination, and  our  word  for  it,  they  will  have  the  conceit  taken  out 
of  them  pretty  effectually. 

To  return  to  suggestive  questions  as  helps  over  hard  places.  A 
friend  of  ours  relates  that  he  once  was  present  at  the  examination  in 
geometry  of  a  graduating  class  in  a  young  ladies'  academy,  which 
proceeded  something  in  this  wise  : 

Teacher — "  Miss  A.  what  proposition  have  you  to  demonstrate  ?" 
Miss  A.  says  nothing,  and  looks  embarrassed.  "  It  is  to  demonstrate 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  is  it 
not  ?"  "  Yes,  sir !"  Another  pause.  *'  You  draw  the  triangle  ABO 
do  you  not  ?"  ^*  Yes,  sir !  '*  And  she  draws  it.  **  You  then  draw 
the  line  ED  parallel  to  the  line  AB,  do  you  not?"  "Yes,  sir."  And 
so  on  through  the  whole  demonstration  1  That  was  a  process  of  un- 
folding mind,  was  n't  it  ? 

Let  us  say,  in  conclusion,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attempting  to  help  their  pupils  over  difficulties  by  suggestive' 
questions,  reform  it  altogether  as  you  value  your  success  as  teachers. 
—  Ohio  JEducational  MantMi/. 
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Few  branches  of  a  complete  education  are  so  poorly  taught  as 
Geography.  Few  are  beset  with  so  many  difficulties.  Much  inter- 
est has  been  excited  and  much  has  been  said  relative  to  this  subject 
within  a  few  years,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that  but  little  improvement 
is  yet  manifest  in  the  methods  of  teacliing  it.  The  thought  some- 
times forces  itself  upon  the  mind  that  we  are  retrograding  rather 
than  advancing.  There  are  those  who  think  that  before  long  the 
entire  plan  of  teaching  Geography  will  be  changed,  but  no  one  knows 
what  plan  will  be  adopted,  or  wherein  will  consist  the  improvements. 
We  must  therefore  take  care  that  we  do  not  become  iconoclasts. 

Meantime,  till  some  scholastic  genius  shall  arise  w^ho  shall  be  a^c 
to  lead  us  all  into  the  rcyal  road  to  teach  and  learn  Geography,  it 
may  not  be  unwise  to  advise  our  fellow-laborers  to  gather  arouod 
them  all  the  assistance  they  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  point  out  some  of  the 
aids  available  to  us  of  the  pedagogical  profession  in  imparting  t 
thorough,  practical,  reliable  and  available  knowledge  of  this  important 
science. 

1.  In  the  first  place  may  be  mentioned  a  small  wooden  globe, 
about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  made  of  black-walnut,  with 
a  small  brass  eye  screwed  into  one  pole,  by  which  it  may  be  suspend- 
ed upon  a  string.  The  equator,  tropics  and  polar  circles  should  be 
left  upon  it  by  the  turner's  chisel.  The  zones  may  then  be  painted 
upon  it.  The  meridians  can  be  made  by  winding  a  string  around 
from  pole  to  pole. 

This  little  globe,  which  any  mechanic  who  has  a  turning  lathe  can 
make  you  for  twenty-five  cents,  will  be  found  useful  for  more  experi- 
ments, and  to  illustrate  more  truths,  perhaps,  than  any  other  article 
of  apparatus  that  a  teacher  can  place  in  the  school-room. 

2.  In  the  next  place^  let  every  school  be  supplied  with  one  of 
Munger*s  Slate  Globes^ — six,  nine,  twelve,  or  eighteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  would  be  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  our  educational  inter- 
ests if  the  State  would,  in  addition  to  the  above^  place  in  every  school- 
room a  good  terrestrial  globe. 

3.  Thirdly^  each  teacher  should  have  Geographical  reference 
books.     Other  text-books  besides  those  used  in  the  school,  a  good 
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atlas,  like  ColtorCs  American  Atlas^  or  Cohorts  General  AtlaSj or  the 
more  recent,  Johnson  and  WarcCs, 

4.  Fourthly^  we  wish  to  commend  to  the  special  attention  of 
teachers  the  absolute  necessity  of  Outline  Maps.  There  is  no  school 
in  this  State, — and  this  is  said  unhesitatingly,  for  the  writer  has  in 
repeated  instances,  years  ago,  when  it  was  more  difficult  than  now  to 
raise  money  for  such  purposes,  bought  sets  of  outline  maps  by  sub- 
scription and  placed  them  in  district  school  houses  where  he  has 
taught, —  there  is  no  school  in  this  State  where  the  teacher  may  not 
with  a  little  wholesome  energy  raise  by  subscription  —  if  the  trustees 
will  not  provide  them — the  money  necessary  to  buy  a  good  set  of 
outline  maps.  Every  one  who  has  used  them  knows  their  value  in 
teaching  any  class,  especially  a  class  of  younger  pupils.  There  is 
nothing  to  supply  their  place.     They  are  really  indispensable. 

Without  aids  of  this  sort  Geography  becomes  very  dull,  prosy, 
insipid.  There  is  an  intolerable  sameness  in  the  continual  question 
and  answer.  But  with  a  good  set  of  outline  maps  hanging  upon  the 
wall,  or  better,  placed  nearer  the  class  on  an  easel,  there  is  almost  an 
endless  variety  of  method  in  hearing  the  lessons,  giving  important 
information  and  drawing  out  the  knowledge  of  the  class. 

Mitchell's  outline  maps  are  valuable,  especially  for  common  schools. 
Pelton's  maps,  showing  physical  features,  ocean  currents,  4&c.,  are 
designed  for  higher  schools  and  classes,  but  are  old,  and  in  many 
respects  not  accurate.     Cornell's  are  now  used  in  many  schools. 

Guyot's  mural  maps,  several  of  which  are  now  published,  are  of  a 
superior  order,  particularly  as  indicating  correctly  physical  features  of 
the  continents,  ocean  currents,  &c.  But  these  last  are  published  at 
so  high  a  cost  as  to  place  them  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  large 
majority  of  common  schools,  which  need  such  maps  the  most. 

Warren's  Geographical  Charts,  recently  published  in  two  series, 
will  fill  a  wide  gap  for  a  long  time  felt  by  all  teachers.  They  com- 
bine more  excellent  features  than  any  other  set  of  maps  within  my 
acquaintance.  They  are  of  convenient  size  and  shape  for  use,  being 
mounted  on  cards  or  cloth,  a  chart  on  each  side,  so  that  it  can  bo 
held  in  the  hand,  or  placed  on  an  easel  in  front  of  the  class.  This 
will  be  found  by  the  teacher  to  be  an  advantage  over  the  old  plan  of 
hanging  them  upon  the  wall  too  far  from  th^  class  to  be  distinctly 
seen.  They  are  admirably  colored,  particularly  the  Common  School 
Series.      They  are  in  two  distinct  and  separate  series,  called   the 
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Physical  Maps  and  the  Common  School  Series.     The  Physical  Serin 
are  upon  seven  tablets,  comprising  fourteen  maps,  as  follows : 

No.  1,     A  Map  of  the  World. 

"       United  States, 
of  South  America,  showing  outlines,  and  a  system 

of  triangulation. 
of  South  America,  showing  physical  features. 
of  North  America,  outlines  and  triangulation. 

"  *'  physical  features, 

of  Africa,  outlines  and  triangulation. 

"         physical  features, 
of  Asia,  outlines  and  triangulation. 

"       physical, 
of  Europe,  outlines  and  triangulation. 

"  physical, 

of  the  World,  showing  ocean  currents  and  veg.  life. 
"  "  *'        isothermal  lines  and  the  dis- 

tribution of  animal  life. 

This  feature  of  triangulation  is  new  and  of  much  importance.  It 
opens  a  new  system  of  map  drawing  to  the  pupils  of  common  schools; 
and  this  matter  of  map-drawing  is  of  much  gi^eater  importance  than 
has  generally  been  supposed.  This  plan  makes  map-drawing  so 
simple  and  easy  as  to  divest  it  of  half  its  previous  difficulty.  In 
connection  with  these  maps,  the  publishers,  Cowperthwait  &  Co., 
Philadelphia,  have  a  new  Drawing  Booky  which  will  be  found  venr 
useful. 

But  what  we  wish  particularly  to  commend  is  the  new  set  of  Com- 
mon School  Charts,  arranged  to  show  political  divisions.  These  are 
thought  to  be  the  finest  outline  maps  for  the  ordinary  grade  of  schook 
ever  published.  They  consist  of  eight  maps  on  four  cards,  of  cloth, 
a  map  on  each  side,  and  comprise  the  following : 
No.  1,     The  World. 

"     2,     The  United  States. 

"     3,     South  America. 

**     4,     The  Outlines  and  Triangulation  of  North  America. 

"     6,     North  America. 

"     6,     Africa. 

"     7,    Asia. 

"     8,     Europe. 
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They  are  of  the  same  size  as  the  physical  maps,  and  are  made  to 
correspond  with  them  in  many  respects,  but  they  all,  excepting  No. 
4,  represent  the  poHtical  divisions. 

These  maps  are  beautifully  colored,  and  are  published  at  a  low 
price — $10  for  the  set.  They  can  be  rolled  up  and  sent  easily  by 
express.  The  set  of  physical  and  triangulated  maps  are  sold  for 
$18,  with  strong  case  to  enclose  them.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
maps,  one  or  both  series,  will  soon  be  found  everywhere  in  the  school- 
rooms of  tliis  State.  m. 


BIiANG. 

Hugo  gathers  the  street-words  into  a  very  interesting  chapter, 
showing  their  significance  and  origin,  in  that  wonderful  book  of  his— r 
Les  Miaerables,  We  should  not  overlook  our  own  low  words.  They 
are  as  expressive  and  as  important  as  the  French.  And  their  whimsi- 
cality is  their  chief  physiognomy.     A  very  Gavroche  might  use  them. 

"  Old  fashioned  "  is  the  oddest  of  them.  It  is  when  a  youth  of  a 
little  better  education  than  his  fellows  tries  to  think  he  is  wiser  than 
they,  and  inadvertently  lets  slip  from  that  rather  cautious  tongue  of 
his,  a  word  or  two  of  fatherly  advice,  that  the  blunter  street-boys  call 
him  "old  fashioned."  And  they  see,  too,  a  little  of  whimsical  out- 
landishness  of  habits  in  the  same  *'old  fashioned*'  one. — It  is  not  a 
veiy  complimentary  term. 

Not  so  with  "  bully,"  fast  growing  out  of  repute  even  on  the  cor- 
ners. This  word  is  a  very  significant  one.  All  the  fervor  of  young 
manhood,  cigar-smoking,  profanity-loving,  beer-drinking,  goes  with 
the  term  when  uttered.  A  pat  on  the  shoulder,  an  open,  offered 
right  hand  as  often  goes  with  it  as  any  other  token  of  approval.  But 
this  word  is  fading  away — dying  out  of  sight  and  hearing  now. —  Let 
it  go. 

What  a  singular  cognomen  is  "dad  1 "  Two  boys  bear  this  name 
in  the  circle  of  a  certain  street-group.  To  tell  about  them  will  be  to 
partly  explain  the  meaning  of  the  sobriquet.  "Daddy"  Mack  is  a 
stout,  thick-set,  short-necked  young  fellow,  fond  of  sporting  and  of  dis- 
plays of  muscle.  He  likes  apparently  to  lead,  in  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
self-contained  sort  of  a  way;  is  very  taciturn,  non-committal  in  a  pub- 
lic street,  but  doubtless  open  enough  to  friends.     If  he  had  the  desire 
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to  lead,  added  to  a  little  spice  of  "splurge"  in  his  composition, he 
would  be  termed  "  old-fasliioned."  As  it  is,  his  quiet,  confident, 
dignified  manner  gives  him  the  name  "  daddy/'  Is  it  the  faculty  to 
lead,  guide  and  advise  his  companions,  that  whimsical  fellows  discover 
in  him,  like  the  fatherly  care  of  a  parent ;  or,  do  they  see  so  great 
evidence  of  old-head  on  young  shoulders  as  to  earn  the  fatherly  tide? 

The  other  "  Dad  "  is  as  quiet,  and  leads  his  companions,  in  a  moral 
way.  Some  very  apparent  reforms  go  on  where  his  influence  is  felt. 
Drinking  beer  and  swearing  disappeared  once  and  completely  among 
the  group  he  seemed  to  guide.  He  is  "  dad,"  the  other  is  "  daddy.'' 
Rather  more  of  dignity  goes  with  his  presence  than  is  implied  in  the 
curt  term.    • 

Now  that  we  are  considering  nicknames,  why  not  canvass  a  few  of 
them  ?  There  is  "  Codfish,"  ■  so  named,  said  the  authority  I  once 
asked,  because  he  was  drownded  once.  Next  is  "  Bear '' — such  is  hb 
character.  Another  is  "Chuck"  —  a  solid,  kindly  fellow  ;  another 
IS  "  Chub  " — why  so  called  no  one  can  tell.  After  these  names  come 
*'  Kasper,"  "  Pete,"  "  Benjamin,"  all  nicknames ;  the  real  owners  of 
them  having  been  baptized  John,  Bernard  and  Cornelius.  The  last- 
named  is  oftenest  called  "  Naaly."  Kasper  is  named  Curraii.  **  Cur- 
ran  "  is  like  "  Kerns."  Inasmuch  as  a  person  was  once  baptized  Kas- 
per who  bore  the  surname  Kerns,  forsooth  Curran  must  be  called 
Kasper  likewise.  Pete  resembles  some  person  whose  name  is  Peter; 
or  the  proper  nickname  for  him,  "  Barney,"  is  too  dignified ;  ergo^ 
say  the  street-boys,  he  must  be  called  Pete.  Benjamin,  say  they,  is 
a  moderate,  long-winded  name.  Therefore,  sometimes  we  shall  call 
Cornelius  by  the  name  Benjamin  and  sometimes  Naaly.  Of  whimsi- 
cal nicknames,  suggested  by  a  host  of  circumstances,  are  "Doe" 
(for  Theodore)  ;  "Swasher,"  "  Bub,"  " BluflPer "  (a  fancied  lover 
of  a  game  called  bluff,)  and  "  Taffy  "  ;  "  Pum,"  "  Bronzo,"  "  Sleepin' 
Davy,"  "  Rummy  "  (from  Jerome),  "  Larry  Cooler,"  with  Jacks, 
Toms,  Dicks  and  Joes  without  number. 

I  will  now  think  of  a  batch  of  words  and  phrases,  perhaps  reserving 
some  of  them  to  be  referred  to  and  explained  hereafter.  Of  the 
more  common  phrases,  not  a  few  are  quite  worthy  of  analysis.  Others 
contain  sense  in  their  utterance  with  no  superior  meaning.  Here  is 
a  list,  without  any  attempt  at  arrangement :  — 

"  That's  rough."     "I'm  played."      "  Or  any  other  man." 

"  That's  so,  every  time."  "  I  should  say  so.'*     **  Tell  it." 
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"  Cannot  see  it."     "  Guess  not."       "  That's  what  I  said." 

**  Not  if  I  know  myself."  "Muchly."  *'  Come  down."    «  Buzz  him." 

"  Put  it  there,"  giving  his  hand.        "  How  are  you  ?  "     "  H'  a  'e  ?" 

"  I  think  I  see  myself  doing  it."         "Justgay."  "Gone  up  the  spout." 

"  Hold  your  breath  till  I  tell  you."       "  Tip-top."     "  Big  thing." 

"  How  is  everything  ?  "     "  Tall."      "  Lovely."  "He's  got  the  scrip." 

It  was  doubtless  Q.  K.  Philander  Doesticks,  P.  B.,  who  appended 
to  his  nom  deplume  for  the  first  time  the  title  P.  B.,  meaning  "  per- 
fect brick."  "  Brick,"  therefore  means  a  facetious,  funny  fellow  who 
says  smart  things,  and  accomphshes  unambitious  though  worthy  deeds, 
such  as  dodging  a  policeman,  practising  a  dry  joke  on  a  too  smart 
fellow,  or  getting  out  of  a  sorry  scrape  with  a  whole  skin.  "  You  are 
a  brick,"  is  not  an  unappreciative  remark,  therefore,  in  the  street. 
And  the  term  "  brick  "  is  not  without  some  dignity,  too,  and  a  prob- 
ability of  crystallization  in  every  day  literature.  It  was  about  a  year 
ago  it  appeared  on  the  page  of  a  modern  Sunday-school  book,  in  a 
conversation  between  a  mother  and  son. — So  ubiquitous  is  slang. 

It  has  passed  into  fictitious  literature  also.  Charles  Reade,  in 
"  Very  Hard  Cash,"  employs  much  of  the  college  slang  peculiar  to 
boating,  in  his  animated  description  of  a  boat-race  in  the  opening 
chapters.  Victor  Hugo,  already  referred  to,  treats  the  subject  of 
Argot  with  something  more  than  careful  kindness.  It  becomes  in  his 
JMUerableB  almost  a  treatise  in  itself.  Dickens  leads  the  way,  among 
modem  authors,  by  stereotyping  the  conversations  of  Fagin  with  the 
Artful  Dodger.  It  is  even  a  respectable  subject  in  a  chatty,  yellow- 
covered  book  called  by  way  of  title,  "  The  Bible  in  Spain."  And  our 
newspapers  unwittingly  endorse  the  current  slang.  "  A  brick  in  his 
hat"  is  almost  too  old  a  phrase  to  require  notice  now.  Everybody  is 
tired  of  hearing  it.  But  now  for  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  street : — 
Bronzo  meets  Pete  and  says,  "  You  are  a  brick,  Pete."  "  Yes," 
replies  Pete,  "  with  the. corners  kn<»cked  off."  Or  another  replies, 
"  Yes,  with  gilt  edges."  The  figures  are  apparent  ones.  One  is 
seen  in  the  naive  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  the  slovenly  turn  of  the 
coat-collar ;  the  other  in  a  smart,  quick  straightening  up  of  chest  and 
lifting  of  head. 

Who  can  deny  that  "played  out"  has  had  quite  an  honorable 
place  in  our  literature  of  war-times  ?  So  expressive  was  it  that  the 
papers  felt  constrained  to  use  it  even  without  quotation  marks* 
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'*  Big "  is  a  big  word  on  street  and  in  boy-conversation.  Not 
without  classical  authority,*  it  has  attained  an  air  of  nobility  even  in 
such  lips  as  pronounce  it  with  a  swelling  pomposity  and  with  accom- 
paniment of  moist  eyes  and  quick  heart-throb.  "  That's  big,"  says 
noble-hearted  Pete,  on  hearing  of  Colonel  L.'s  negro-servant  carrying 
the  Colonel  off  the  field  at  G — ,  in  his  arms,  and  saving  bis  life  at  first, 
nursing  him  like  a  child  afterwards.  The  same  words  he  would  use 
in  a  ludicrous  sense  if  he  should  learn  of  a  funny  episode,  such  as 
Sophomore  G.  slipping  down  on  College  street  before  his  Professor's 
face  in  attempts  to  make  a  polite  bow.     "  Big  thing,"  he  would  say. 

Yet  no  word  is  more  common  than  ''on  it."  Such  a  youth, 
Swasher,  for  'example,  is  "  on  his  dig ;  " — that  is,  he  is  unduly  digni- 
fied. Another,  say  Bluffer,  is  "  on  his  bluff; "  a  third,  as  Codfish, 
is  "on  his  swim."     Is  this  inferior  to  the  barbarism,  on  the  tapis? 

Slang  is  a  dialect  by  itself.  And  the  streets  can  never  be  under- 
stood without  some  study  of  it.  H.  c. 
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Very  erroneous  views  are  entertained  by  many  in  regard  to 
"breaking  the  will"  of  a  child,  or  "conquering  him,"  as  it  is  fire- 
quently  expressed.  Many  seem  to  suppose  that  every  child  is  natu- 
rally perverse  and  obstinate  in  everything^  and  that  this  perversion  and 
obstinacy  must  be  beaten  out  of  him  by  corporal  punishment.  More- 
over, that  the  first  and  every  time  the  child  shows  anything  like  a 
wish  or  desire  to  do  otherwise  than  directed  by  some  one  of  authoritv — 
parent,  teacher,  or  othere — he  must  be  attacked,  there  and  then,  md 
armiSy  and  that  a  pitched  battle  must  ensue.  This  is  manifestlr 
untrue,  incorrect,  absurd,  wicked. 

Many  children  need  but  very  little  force,  or  coercion,  to  produce 
implicit  obedience,  while  it  is  true,  certainly,  that  at  times,  others  do 
need  to  be  compelled  "  to  mind,"  even  by  quite  extreme  measures,  if 
need  be.  Mr.  Rarey  has  changed  the  whole  tone  of  public  thought 
and  sentiment,  upon  the  subject  of  "  breaking  colts,"  and  managing 
refractable  horses.  Would  that  some  Mr.  Rarey  would  arise  with 
power  to  change  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  people,  upon  the  more 
important  subject  of  the  "  breaking"  of  children's  wills.     The  prime 

* "  The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread» 

Are  big  with  mercy."— Cowfmi. 
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doctrine  of  this  horse  tamer's  philosophy  is,  "  Let  the  animal  know 
clearly  what  you  wish  him  to  do."  So,  with  children,  let  them 
know  clearly  what  you  wish  them  to  do^  and  if  you  manage  with  firm- 
ness, decision,  and  alicays  demand  the  same  thing  under  the  same  cir^ 
cumstances^  you  will  succeed  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  as  Mr.  Rarey 
did,  without  any  resort  to  force. 

The  following  extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Sunday  School  TimeSj 
written  by  Rev.  J.  T.  Crane,  D.  D.,  is  commended  to  all  teachers, 
as  equally  applicable  to  them  as  to  parents,  in  the  government  tf 
children. 

"  That  parental  authority  should  be  established  is  true.  That  the 
parent  should  not  suffer  his  rule  to  be  defied,  is  of  vital  importance. 
It  may  be  that  parental  rule  will  not  be  established  in  most  cases, 
without  a  contest.  But  a  good  general  will  not  leave  it  to  accident, 
nor  to  the  enemy,  to  decide  on  what  ground  the  battle  shall  be  fought. 
He  will  exert  his  skill  to  avoid  collision  until  the  proper  time  arrives. 
Where  the  parent  is  impulsive,  or  unskilled  in  government,  the  battle 
for  supremacy  is  very  apt  to  be  fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  under 
circumstances  that  render  victory  almost  as  fatal  as  defeat.  "Come  and 
kiss  me,  pet,"  says  the  smiling  parent,  with  arms  outstretched  to 
embrace  the  little  one,  and  perhaps,  the  child,  with  a  sudden  willful- 
ness which  it  does  not  itself  comprehend,  stoutly  refuses.  The 
refusal  may  be  indicative  of  wrong  traits  of  character ;  it  may  be 
the  budding  of  future  obstinacy.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
issue  must  be  joined,  then  and  there.  You  may  gain  an  outward 
victory ;  the  sobbing  child  may  at  last  hold  Tip  its  tearful  face  for  the 
kiss ;  but  in  the  process  of  vindicating  your  authority,  you  have 
unfortunately  joined  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  a  bitter  recollection 
with  the  outward  endearment ;  and  for  a  long||:  time  than  we  some- 
times imagine,  it  is  a  symbol  of  pain  rather  than  of  love. 

NoAv  a  young  father  or  mother,  conscientious  and  inexperienced, 
would  be  apt  to  decide  the  question,  or  try  to  decide  it  at  once,  and 
immediately  a  painfiil  contest  begins.  Yet,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  it. 
Suppose  when  the  child  shows  its  self-will,  the  parent  calmly  replies, 
'*  Well,  I  am  sorry  ;  I  thought  that  you  loved  me  ;  but  if  you  do  not 
want  to  kiss  me,  you  need  not."  The  little  one  does  not  feel  victo- 
rious, but  ashamed.  Its  better  feelings  are  powerfully  appealed  to ; 
and  in  most  cases,  it  will  hasten  to  be  reconciled. 

Sometimes  the  battle  is  brought  on  under  still  more  unfortunate 
circumstances.     The  parent,  instead  of  drifting  into  the  contest,  as 
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in  the  case  we  have  supposed,  really  provokes  it,  and  chooses 
unfavorable  ground  for  it.  The  child  commits  some  trivial  ofience, 
and  receives  a  corresponding  punishment.  And  while  it  still  smarts 
with  the  pain,  physical  and  mental,  the  parent  gives  some  new  and 
needless  command,  perhaps  saying,  as  in  the  other  case,  '*  now  come 
here  and  kiss  me."  Under  such  circumstances,  a  refusal  is  almost 
inevitable.  The  child  is  not  in  the  mood  for  endearments.  The 
burden  under  which  it  is  already  laboring,  is  about  all  it  can  bear, 
and  the  new  demand  is  more  likely  to  ''provoke  to  wrath,"  than  win 
to  obedience. 

In  few  children  will  the  habit  of  submission  to  authority  be  acquired 
without  a  contest,  but  parents  that  arc  wise  will  be  watchful  and  see, 
when  the  struggle  is  inevitable,  that  they  are  not  drawn  into  it  at  a 
disadvantage,  or  when  victory  itself  would  be  disastrous." 
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I  have  an  assistant,  named  Keziah,  who  loves  to  be  called  pet 
names,  and  who  delights  in  old  authors  of  the  style  of  Thomas 
k  Kempis,  whom  she  reads  daily  with  her  Bible. 

Keziah,  after  school,  standing  by  the  principal's  desk  was  puzzled, 
she  said,  to  know  how  the  old  monks,  in  days  when  it  is  supposed 
light  was  dealt  out  to  children  by  the  former  conservators  of  it — to 
wit,  the  levitical  class — succeeded  in  driving  not  only  good  knowl- 
edge but  good  behaviour  into  the  pupils  they  must  have  had. 

"  Perhaps,"  I  suggested,  "  there  never  was  such  a  time  in  the 
history  of  learning." 

"  But  you  see,  Mmer  Schoohnaster,  there  must  have  been." 

"  O,  when  the  people  begun  to  awaken  from  their  stupid  ignorance, 
as  they  seemed  to  do  in  Luther's  time  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  if  boys  were  so  noisy  and  naughty  as  mine  have  been 
to-day"  —  here  the  weary  schoolmistress,  my  assistant,  dropped  a 
small  tear,  but  caught  it  on  her  handkerchief  before  it  had  a  chance 
to  fall. 

"  So,  so.  Mistress  Minnie,  you  have  had  trouble  to-day." 

And  then  ensued  a  long  tale  of  minor  grievances,  fresh  in  her 
heart,  enough  in  number,  she  declared,  to  provoke  saints  and  make 
unwilUng  martyrs.     Then  she  smiled. 
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"  Well,  well,  Miss  Minnie,  we  will  shut  up  the  school-house  now, 
and  go  home."  "  Good  evening,"  said  I,  as  the  door-key  clicked  in 
the  outer  lock,  and  we  parted  on  the  door-step.  "  You  must  forget 
your  troubles  and  come  with  a  lighter  heart,  to-morrow." 

And  Miss  Minnie,  with  a  smile,  said  she  believed  she  should. 

Some  days  passed.  For  the  first  two  or  three,  there  was  less  and 
less  cheerfulness  in  the  eye  of  Mistress  Minnie,  when  she  bade  me 
a  good  evening,  passing  my  desk  to  go  out.  At  last,  one  evening, 
just  as  the  shutters  were  being  closed,  Minnie  brushed  past,  radiant. 
The  school  has  been  quieter  than  usual,  I  thought  to  myself.  "  I 
have  found  out  a  secret,"  said  Minnie.     "  Guess  what  it  is." 

"  A  pretty  important  one  ?  "  said  I. 

"  No,  not  very.  Only  an  ancient  motto.  I  have  kept  it  in  my 
mind  all  day." 

"  You  seem  mysterious." 

''  Yes,  and  I  shall  keep  it  to  myself  awhile,"  replied  the  maiden, 
-with  a  little  seriousness  of  glance. 

*'  But  I  want  to  know  what  it  is,"  said  I. 

"  O,  only  a  solution  of  the  puzzling  question  we  discussed  one  eve- 
ning lately." 

"  I  had  forgotten." 

"  Yes,"  she  added,  quite  elated,  and  with  head  erect,  eyes  flashing, 
"  the  motto  is  a  very  antique  motto.     I  learned  it  of  the  monks." 

''Of  the  monks?" 

"  Who,  but  they,  copied  out  all  those  glorious  things  written  for  our 
learning  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  And  some  kind  monk  has  surely 
sweated  and  wept  and  groaned  with  many  a  pang  of  regret  in  his 
bosom  at  the  hardness  of  his  discipline  to  erring  ones  under  his  care." 

"  Ho,  ho,  you  Uve  in  mediaeval  times,  do  you  ?  " 

"  All  times  are  ahke  to  me.  If  a  worthy  abbott's  heart  fluttered 
with  the  excess  of  his  anger  at  a  willful  brother's  ways,  may  not  my 
own,  at  the  head-strong  actions  of  my  romping  school-boys?  I  have 
borne  and  borne  with  them  till  I  have  become  tired  and  weary.  I 
have  talked  and  persuaded,  till  thinking  one  day  what  religion  must 
have  done  for  these  old  faithful  men,  I  resolved  to  study  for  more 
grace,  and  I  have  found  it — " 

"  In  your  motto  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  my  motto. — See."  » 

And  she  led  the  way  back  into  the  room  she  had  just  quitted. 
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"  There,  look,"  said  she.  '*  Some  of  my  scholars  gathered  evergreen 
and  I  have  put  up,  over  my  door  where  I  can  see  it  all  the  day 
long,  the  antique  motto  I  have  worn  on  my  sleeve  these  four  days. 
When  I  am  tempted  to  be  harsh  or  exacting  of  discipline,  I  judge 
hard,  I  think  evil ;  I  keep  working  over  the  thoughts  of  wicked  con- 
duct in  the  hearts  of  my  scholars — and  I  am  wicked  enough,  alas, 
myself.  So  now,  whenever  I  am  drawn  into  such  ways,  I  look  up  to 
my  green,  fresh,  ever-speaking  motto." 

*'  I  have  seen  those  words  before." 

"  Yes,  they  are  simple  enough.  And  yet  I  never  thought  they 
were  so  living  and  real." 

For  all  the  words  she  had  placed  there  to  be  in  her  sight  all  day 
long,  were  four  of  the  simplest  ones,  yet  O,  how  good  and  kindly — 
"  Charity  thinketh  no  e\il." 


<  ^•^  » 
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I  have  heretofore  devoted  some  time  in  a  sketch  of  *liardships  of 
teachers.  Some  common  maladies  are  worth  analyzing  and  Uiinking 
about.     Of  these  are  Nervousness  and  Wakefulness. 

An  esteemed  clerical  friend  yesterday  said  to  me  that  he  was  much 
surpirsed  on  retiring  to  sleep  under  the  shelter  of  his  tent,  which  he 
had  pitched  for  a  few  days'  recreation  on  the  shore  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  to  find  himself  falUng  immediately  to  sleep,  on  seeking  his  couch 
of  repose.  For  sometime  he  had  slept  poorly,  the  cares  and  the  labors 
of  a  parish  having  weighed  upon  him  and  agitated  his  mind.  It  was  quite 
late  in  the  night  often  when  his  tired  eyelids  drooped  to  rest.  Now 
this  is  a  significant  occurrence,  and  is  not  less  common  than  the  oidi- 
ary  relief  for  such  maladies.  I  suppose  the  change  of  air — ^his  tent 
being  open  and  exposed  to  the  night  wind — joined  to  the  unusual  labor 
of  out-door  employment  in  open  air,  had  brought  on  this  welcome 
sleepfulness.  No  one  knows  how  welcome  is  the  repose  such  as  a 
tired  farmer  gets  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  potato  field.  How 
delightful  is  this  unwonted  drowsiness  even  in  the  early  evening  I  How 
conversation  lags  an(l  the  head  droops  unconsciously  to  the  Moulder, 
till  a  long  yawn  and  a  reaching  of  the  hand  for  a  candle,  with  i 
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"  good-night,"  from  a  sleepy  head,  tell  beforehand  of  immediate  slum- 
ber, soon  as  the  liead  finds  its  wonted  place  on  the  pillow. 

Another  t\'pe  of  nervousness,  arising  from  too  constant  concentra- 
tion of  thought  upon  a  particular  topic  and  the  use  of  the  pen  too  long, 
is  felt  in  an  uneasy  sensation  about  the  eyes,  the  face  and  sometimes 
the  lower  jaw  ;  not  really  a  pain,  but  an  unwelcome,  imdefined,  dis- 
agreeable feeling,  sometimes  merging  into  shooting  pains  in  the 
forehead  and  about  the  face.  Now  the  readiest  remedy  for  this  is  a 
truce  from  such  labor.  Drop  pen  or  book.  Take  up  such  a  tool  as 
stands  nearest  by.  Work,  cut,  carve,  dig,  shovel ;  do  with  hand  and 
arm  what  has  been  done  by  head  and  fingers.  And  the  pain  after 
awhile  ceases,  if  the  air  be  open  and  the  place  a  pleasant  one.  Par- 
ticularly desirous,  for  correcting  any  irritableness  that  one  may  have 
on  steady  employment  of  the  thinking  and  writing  powers,  is  a  brisk 
ride  on  a  rattling  team,  a  run  or  a  frolic  on  the  green  sward,  a  rough- 
and-tumble-wrestle  with  a  strong  companion.  If  these  are  not  to  be 
had,  then  snatch  up  a  pair  of  wood  dumb-bells  and  try  what  the  light 
gymnastics  can  do.  H.  c. 
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From  the  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press. 

UNIVEKSITY   OF  VEBMONT.-INAUQURAI.  ADDBESS  OF  THE  NEW 

PRESIDENT,   PROF.  JAMES  B.  ANQEUEi. 

After  tho  conferring  of  tho  degrees,  the  venerable  Professor  Torrey,  acting 
President  of  the  University  for  tho  last  four  years,  in  a  few  exceedingly  appropriate 
words,  introduced  Mr.  James  1).  Angell,  the  President  elect, '  formerly  Professor  at 
Brown  University,  hut  more  recently  connected  with  the  Providence  Journal. 

The  oath  of  office,  and  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Vermont  and  to  the  United 
States,  was  then  impressively  administered  by  Gov.  Dillingham,  closing  by. present- 
ing to  President  Angell  the  keys  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Torrey  then,  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty*  addressed  a  beautiful  and  touching 
welcome  to  President  Angell.  He  said  that  as  an  old  servant  of  tho  University, 
spared  to  servo  under /iwr  successive  presidents,  he  had  the  honor  to  welcome  him  to 
the  head  of  the  Faculty,  assuring  him  of  their  full  confidence  and  heartiest  support, 
and  praying  that  God  would  spare  his  life  and-  make  him  a  blessing  to  the  college 
and  to  the  world.  Dr.  Torrey  spoke  with  an  earnest  feeling  which  moved  all  who 
heard  him.  As  the  new  President  stepped  forward  to  respond,  he  was  received  by 
a  burst  of  applause,  from  the  Alumni  and  audience,  which  died  away  only  to  rise 
again,  and  continued  for  sevenl  minutes.  We  never  witnessed  a  heartier  demon- 
stration of  welcome. 
4 
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PREBIDBKT   ANOELL*8  ADDBE8S. 

Mr.  Preaidenty  Trustees^  Alumni^  and  Friends  of  this  University  : 

It  is  with  a  diffidence  which  I  cannot  describe,  that  I  have  accepted  this  symbol 
of  authority  and  have  taken  this  oath  of  office.  In  this  hour  of  my  solicitude  theie 
cordial  words  of  welcome,  uttered  by  these  revered  lips,  are  most  comforting  and 
cheering  to  my  heart.     I  am  most  truly  grateful  for  them. 

So  few  days  have  elapsed  since  I  was  called  to  this  post,  and  those  days  hare  been 
so  crowded  with  labors  incident  to  my  change  of  position  and  to  the  organizatioii  of 
the  new  department  in  the  University,  that  I  supposed  that  a  formal  inaugural 
address  would  not  be  expected  of  me.  But  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feclingi 
if  I  did  not  assure  the  Trustees  how  deeply  sensible  I  am  of  the  honor  they  have 
conferred  on  me,  and  of  the  weight  of  responsibility  I  am  assuming.  Appreciating 
fully,  I  trust,  the  importance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work  before  me,  I  know  that 
if  I  meet  with  any  measure  of  the  8U(*.ce8a  you  have  been  pleased  to  wish  for  mc,  I 
shall  owe  it  mainly  to  the  constant  and  hearty  support  of  the  Corporation,  of  my 
laborious  and  accomplished  associates  in  the  Faculty,  of  these  devoted  Alumni,  of 
these  ingenuous  and  earnest-minded  Undergraduates,  to  the  generous  aid  of  the 
citizens  of  Vermont,  and  especially  those  of  Burlington,  to  the  ardent  seal  of  the 
unnumbered  friends  of  this  Institurion,  to  the  warm  sympathy  of  all  lorers  of 
Christian  learning  wherever  their  homes  and  whatever  their  names,  liut  above  aU, 
would  I  acknowledge  my  dopendc^nco  on  Him,  who  has  so  sigfnally  blessed  this 
University  through  the  whole  period  of  her  eventful  history,  and  has  made  the  livei 
of  so  many  of  her  sons  redound  to  His  honor  and  glory. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  humility,  believe  mo,  that  I  take  a  chair,  which  has  b«n 
rendered  illustrious  by  such  a  succession  of  good  and  gifted  men,  but  which  was 
never  better  graced  than  by  the  gonial,  beloved  and  illustrious  scholar,  who,  having 
for  more  than  the  life-time  of  a  generation,  dispensed  the  fruits  of  his  ample  learning 
in  yonder  academic  halls,  still  remains  to  cheer  us  with  his  benign  presence,  to  stim- 
ulate us  by  his  untiring  industry,  and  to  aid  us  with  his  serene  wisdom.  I  coont  it 
as  one  of  my  chief  encouragements  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  sit  at  his  feet  and 
profit  by  his  rich  experience  and  sound  counsels.  Serus  in  caelum  redeat.  Long  may 
he  be  spared  to  guide  and  inspire  us  all ! 

Under  the  direction  of  him  and  his  predecessors,  this  University,  as  true  to  her 
lofty  ideal  of  Christian  scholarship  as  the  unchanging  star  in  these  northern  heaveni 
to  its  appointed  post,  has  now  for  more  than  three-score  years,  been  shedding  abroad 
the  light  of  sound  learning  throughout  this  land.  If  she  has  sometimes  Ix^n  temp- 
ted by  the  example  of  other  institutions  and  sometimes  by  misfortune,  to  purchase 
temporary  prosperity  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  ideal,  she  has  nev6r  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion ;  but  with  unfaltering  step  has  bravely  pursued  her  exalted  aim.  This  is  her 
glory  to-day  in  the  world.  And  we  are  resolved,  are  we  not,  that  this  her  distin- 
guishing glory  shall  not  be  lost,  but  that  wo  will  strive  to  make  her  future  worthy 
of  her  past.  We  are  determined  that  the  standard  of  scholarship  and  mental  diici- 
pline  established  by  that  great  man,  James  Marsh,  and  constantly  maintained  by  hit 
successors,  shall  be  so  faithfully  upheld,  that  a  place  on  the  roll  of  your  Alumni 
shall  be  accepted  throughout  this  nation  ns  a  certificate  of  thorough  scholarly  train- 
ing and  of  worthy  membership  in  the  great  Brotherhood  of  Letters. 

But  while  continuing  to  do  all  that  she  has  done  in  the  past,  the  University  now 
takes  upon  herself  now  duties  and  new  responsibilities.  Congress,  prompted  and 
guided  largely,  wb  are  proud  to  say,  by  the  intelligence  and  far-sighted  wisdom  of 
one  of  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  has  made  a  liberal  grant  of  land  to  each 
State  for  the  endowment  of  a  school,  in  which  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the 
branches  of  knowledge  which  pertain  to  Agriculture,  the  Mechanic  Arts  and  Military 
Tactics.  This  State  has  entrusted  to  this  Institution  the  work  of  gfiving  that  instrae- 
tlon,  on  conditions  which  are  known  to  you  all.  We  shall  therefore  now  be  able  to 
open  some  new  courses  of  study,  and  to  give  more  extended  and  special  instmctioB 
than  has  heretofore  been  possible  in  certain  branches,  which  have  long  been  taught 
The  wonderful  developments  which  have  been  made  within  a  comparatively  sbost 
period  in  several  of  the  physical  sciences*  and  the  ur^nt  demand  which  Agricutim 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts  are  justly  making  for  instruction  in  those  sciences,  have  pi«- 
lented  an  important  question  to  all  the  colleges  in  this  country.      It  is  beyoni 
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dispnte  that  there  is  a  largo,  an  increasing,  and  a  reasonable  demand  for  ampler 
scientific  instruction  than  was  formerly  furnished  in  the  regular  curriculum  of  our 
colleges.  It  is  equnlly  clear  that  this  demand  must  bo  and  will  be  met  by  some  kind 
of  institutions.  The  question  is,  shall  our  colleges  shut  their  oars  to  the  appeal  for 
this  kind  of  education,  which  every  one  concedes  is  needed,  and  deprive  themselves 
of  the  active  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  or  shall  they,  while  retain- 
ing intact  their  classical  courses,  endeavor  to  furnish  the  special  scientific  training 
desired,  and  thus,  meeting  at  once  the  classical  and  the  scientific  wants  of  the  age, 
live  in  most  intimate  and  friendly  communion  with  it  P  I  need  not  rehearse  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  adduced  in  the  various  answers  to  this  question.  But 
practically  every  college  of  high  standing  is  returning  the  same  answer.  Every  one 
which  has  the  means  has  already  established,  or  is  now  establishing,  a  special  scien- 
tific course.  Not  one,  which  has  such  a  course,  complains  that,  in  consepuence  of  it, 
the  old  bi-anchcs  of  study  are  less  earnestly  sought,  or  less  effectively  taught,  or  less 
vigorously  pursued.  I  recall  with  pleasure*  in  this  connection,  that  forty  years  ago, 
President  Marsh,  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  expressed  the  hojJe  that  by  the  diffusion 
of  education,  "every  artist  should  understand  the  principles  of  his  art,  and  the 
labors  of  the  agriculturist  shoutd  not  be  altogether  empiricad,  that  each  should  be  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  exercises  immediately  connected  with  his  daily  occupation 
as  to  be  prepared  to  adopt  or  to  invent  the  most  useful  and  scientific  method  of 
accomplishing  his  ends."  Is  not  that  just  the  result  for  which  we  are  now  to  labor  ? 
I  remember,  too,  that  that  extraordinary  man,  who,  with  all  his  learning  and  phi- 
losophy, was,  as  our  venerated  friend,  his  biographer,  tells  us,  a  very  practical  man, 
early  introduced  partial  courses  of  study  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  could  not 
pursue  the  full  academic  course.  Are  we  not  acting  in  accordance  with  his  spirit  in 
striving  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  time  for  scientific  education  ?  Are  we  not  as  educa- 
tors doing  our  duty  to  the  young  men  of  this  State  by  placing  within  their  reach  the 
facilities  for  acquiring  the  scientific  knowledge  which  tiiey  may  need  in  their  several 
pursuits  ?  Is  it  not  worthy  the  ambition  of  the  University  of  Vermont  to  prepare 
them  for  the  highest  proficiency  in  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and  in  that  noble  Art,  to 
which  God  in  his  Providence  seems  to  have  called  so  many  of  them,  by  filling  these 
thousands  of  verdant  hills  with  cattle  and  by  fashioning  with  His  plastic  hand  these 
fertile  valleys,  in  which  to-day  ten  thousand  scythes  go  singing  merrily  through  the 
bending  grass  ?  While  we  bear  the  name  of  University,  rather  than  bound  our 
vision  by  any  one  fixed  course  of  study,  shall  we  not  with  the  largest  hospitality 
throw  wide  open  our  gates  to  every  science  P  May  we  not  hope  to  build  up  here  a 
University  indeed,  which  shall  train  and  equip  men  for  every  department  of  scholar- 
ly research  and  for  every  useful  position  in  life  ? 

Are  any  of  the  sons  of  this  University  discouraged  because  the  number  of  her 
students  is  diminished  ?  But  remember  that  if  the  immediate  household  of  the 
Alma  Mater  is  small  to-day,  it  is  because  when  the  imperilled  nation  called  for 
defenders,  she,  with  a  spirit  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  worthy  of  her  palmiest  days, 
ungrudgingly  surrendered  one-half  the  children  she  was  nurturing  so  carefully,  and 
bade  them  go  forth  in  God's  name  and  with  her  maternal  benediction  on  their  heads, 
to  defend  on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  face  of  death  the  great  principles  of  order 
and  freedom  and  truth,  which  they  had  learned  from  her  to  love  so  well.  And  shall 
we  dare  to  call  her  poorer  for  this  sacrifice  of  sons,  who  were  as  dear  to  her  as  her 
life  ?  Is  this  heroic  State  accounted  poorer,  because  her  brave  sons  have  sprinkled 
with  their  blood  every  battle-field  in  the  south  ?  Has  she  not,  in  her  pride  in  their 
services,  in  her  admiration  of  their  character,  in  her  sacred  and  tender  recollections 
of  the  slain,  a  tresisure  whose  value  cannot  be  computed  in  figures,  an  inspiration 
for  her  children  in  all  coming  generations  ?  And  shall  we  so  insult  the  friends  of 
this  University  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  she  is  to  be  left  the  poorer  even  in 
material  wealth,  because  she  enriched  the  nation  with  her  choicest  gins,  because  she 
has  justified  liberal  studies  before  the  world  by  proving  to  this  nation  in  its  hour  of 
supreme  need  that  its  scholars  are  its  defenders  ?  Is  she  to  be  deserted  because  she 
has  done  her  work  too  well  ?  Is  she  to  be  abandoned,  because  she  so  fired  the 
hearts  of  her  students  with  patriotism  that  they  rushed  forth  at  the  first  appeal  of 
their  country,  some  of  them  alas !  never  more  to  return  to  these  pleasant  scenes  P 
No,  no,  this  cannot  be.  "  Blessed  rather,"  do  we  not  all  exclaim,  "  forever  blessed 
be  the  dear  mother  who  bears  sons  of  such  heroic  mould  ?'* 
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Our  prayers,  our  labors,  our  silver  and  our  gold,  shall  be  for  her.  By  ererr 
impulse  of  gratitude,  of  admiration,  of  patriotism,  the  friends  of  thia  UniTersity  an 
prompted  to  rally  around  her,  that  these  days  of  peace,  which  her  sons  hare  helped 
to  conquer,  may  bring  to  her  an  unprecedented  measure  of  usefulness,  prosperity 
and  joy.  In  the  full  hope  of  this  glorious  consmmmation,  let  us,  one  and  all,  enter 
bravely,  cheerfully,  trustfully,  on  the  work  of  the  coming  year. 

These  most  appropriate,  earnest  and  eloquent  remarks,  were  repeatedly  interrupt- 
ed, and  followed  at  the  close,  by  long  applause.  President  Angcll  is  a  finished  and 
ofiectivo  speaker,  and  his  closing  appeals  brought  the  moisture  to  many  eyes  and 
awoke  a  response  of  strong  and  genuine  feeling  in  hundreds  of  worthy  hearts.  It 
was  an  occasion  long  to  be  remembered. 


amebioan  institute  of  instru0tion.-thiktx.bbvbmth 
annuaij  meeting. 


The  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  of*  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction 
commenced  at  the  City  Hall,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Tuesday,  August  7th,  at  half  past  2 
o'clock,  p.  M.  Some  three  hundred  teachers,  male  and  female,  were  present,  besides 
many  eminent  college  professors  and  distinguished  educators. 

Prof.  Buckham,  of  the  University,  welcomed  the  Institute  to  Burlington  in  a  short 
and  genial  address.  He  was  responded  to  by  the  President  of  the  Institute*  B.  0. 
Northrop,  of  jl^Iassachusetts. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  submitted  by  William  E.  Sheldon,  of  Boston.  The 
receipts  amount  to  $824.82,  which  Includes  8500  donated  by  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  expenses  are  $633.30,  which  leaves  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  the 
Institute  of  $191.52. 

A  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  following  subject :  "  Our  Schools — their  inflaenoe 
on,  1st,  Agriculture;  2d,  Commerce;  3d,  Manufactures;  4th,  Civil  Policy;  5tli, 
Morals."  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland ;  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  D.  D.,  President  of  Tuft's 
College ;  Dr.  Absalom  Peters,  formerly  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Eduration 
and  College  JReview  ;  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston ;  Mr.  Crosby  ;  Rev.  Daniel  W.  Stevens* 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  Mr.  Ladd,  of  ProTidenoe,  tock 
part  in  this  discussion. 

The  Institute  then  adjourned  until  evening,  when  a  fine  lecture  was  delived  by 
Moses  T.  Brown,  of  Cincinnati. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  the  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  Kev.  Dr.  Miner.  A 
discussion  then  ensued  upon  the  subject  of  ''  Reading  as  a  fine  art."  Messrs.  Lewis 
B.  Monroe,  (a  fine  elocutionist,)  of  Boston ;  Moses  T.  Brown,  of  Cincinnati ;  Mr. 
Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Miner,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Williamstown,  closed  the  debate  in  an  elaborate  and 
eloquent  plea  for  natural  reading. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  addressed  the  Institute  at  length  upon  the  subject 
of  "  Graded  Schools."  It  was  an  exhaustive  disquisition,  and  was  listened  to  atten- 
tively.  Mr.  Milan  C.  Stebbins,  of  Springfield,  followed  in  an  address  upon  **  Practi- 
cality in  Education.'* 

The  President  announced  as  committee  on  resolutions :  Messrs.  Claflin,  of  Mitt. ; 
Kiddle,  of  N.  Y. ;  Hoyt,  of  R.  L  ;  Read,  of  Mass.,  and  Richards,  of  Waahington. 
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The  Institute  then  proceeded  to  the  discassion  of  the  question,  "  Education  and 
Ileconstniction/*  which  was  opened  by  Thomas  D.  Adamas*  of  Newton,  Mass., 
who  contended  that  the  only  way  to  "reconstruct"  was  to  "educate."  The 
remainder  of  the  afternoon  discussion  was  upon  "  reading,"  in  which  Messrs.  Slade, 
Monroe  and  Claflin,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Prof.  Buckham,  participated. 

In  the  evening  Prof.  Tyler,  of  Amherst  College,  gave  an  able  and  learned  lecture. 

Thursday,  Aug.  11,  the  subject  of  Schools  was  discussed  at  length  by  the  Institute, 
and  Rev.  J.  R.  Converse,  and  ^fessrs,  Hoyt,  of  Vermont;  Ladd,  of  Rhode  Island; 
Sawyer,  of  Connecticut ;  and  White,  of  Massachnsttts,  engaged  in  the  discussion. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  Wayland  were  adopted. 

At  11  A.  M.,  Senator  Edmunds  delivered  the  fine  and  scholarly  address  just  made 
by  him  at  Middlebury.     It  was  received  with  applause. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  after  the  reading  of  letters  from  distinguished  personages 
unable  to  attend,  the  following  ofliccrs  wore  elected : 

President — William  E.  Sheldon,  Boston,  Mass. 

Vice  Presidentft — William  Russell,  Lancaster,  Mass. ;  Henry  Barnard,  Hartford, 
Conn. ;  Samuel  S.  Greene,  Providence,  R.  I.  ;  Ariel  Parish,  New  Haven,  Conn. ; 
George  B.  Emerson,  Boston,  Mass;  Nathan  Hedges,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Zalmon  Rich- 
ards, Washington,  D.  C.  ;  John  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  Thomas  Sherwin, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  David  N.  Camp,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  Boston, 
Alj)heus  CrohVy,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Ebenezer  Hoi-very,  New  Bedford,  Mass ;  Henry  E. 
Sawyer,  Afiddletown,  Conn. ;  Edward  P.  Weston,  Farmington,  Me. ;  Emory  F. 
Strong,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  D.  B.  Hagar,  Salem,  Mass. ;  A.  P.  Stone,  Portland,  Me. ; 
Charles  Northend,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  B.  G.  Northrop,  Saxon ville,  Mass. ;  John 
Knceland,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ;  J.  E.  Littlefield, 
Bangor,  Me.  ;  Joseph  White,  Williamstown,  Mass. ;  Charles  Hammond,  Monson, 
Mass. ;  Abner  J.  Phipps,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  John  W.  Dickenson,  Westfield,  Mass.  ; 
Merrick  Lyon,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Elbridge  Smith,  Dorchester,  Mass;  Samuel  M. 
Perkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Samuel  W.  Mason,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  A.  A.  Miner,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Albert  Harkness,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  M.  H.  Buckham,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  D. 
W.  Stevens,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  David  Crosby,  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  Wm.  P.  Atkinson, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Recording  Secretary — Charles  A.  Morrill,  Boston,  Mass. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary — George  T.  Littlefield,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Correspofiding  Secretaries — T.  D.  Adams,  Newton,  Mass. ;  J.  J.  Ladd,  Providence. 

TreasHrer — Granville  B.  Putnam,  Boston,  Mass. 

Curators — J.  E.  Horr,  Brookline,  Mass. ;  Samuel  Swan,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Henry  C. 
Harden,  Boston,  Mass. 

Censors — James  A.  Page,  Boston,  Mass. ;  C.  Goodwin  Clark,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  Ed- 
ward Stickney,  Newton,  Mass. 

Co/m«^//or*^-Charles  Hutchins,  Boston,  Mass. ;  George  N.  Bigelow,  Framingham, 
Mass.  ;  Wm.  T.  Adams,  Boston,  Mass. ;  A.  G.  Boyden,  Bridg^water,  Mass. ;  W.  A. 
Mowry,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  N.  A.  Calkins,  N.  Y.  City ;  J.  W.  Webster,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  D.  W.  Jones,  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  J.  A.  Bartlett,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  A.  S. 
Higgins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y ;    I.  N.  Camp,  Burlington,  Vt. ;   D.  W.  Hoyt,  Providence. 

Resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  members  were  adopted. 

Prof.  Harkness,  of  Brown  University,  and  Wm.  P.  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  fuUy 
considered  the  "  place  of  tbe  sciences  and  the  classics  in  a  liberal  education." 

Miss  Seaver  then  gave  a  wonderful  and  satisfactory  exhibition  of  "  Object  Teach- 
ing," which  closed  the  afternoon's  proceedings. 

The  Institute  formally  adjourned  last  evening,  but  contemplate  a  trip  to-day  to 
Crown  Point  and  Piatt sburgh  and  return,  upon  the  fine  steamers  R.  W.  Sherman 
and  Canada.     Complete  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  excursion. 


Pennsylvania.     Prof.  J.  P.  Wickereham  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
Normal  School  at  Millersville. 
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Salaries  of  Cincinnati  Teachbbs.  The  School  Board  of  Omciimati  recently 
adopted,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  the  following  liberal  schedule  of  salariet  to 
take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  school  year. 

Intermediate  Schools.  Principals  shall  be  appointed  at  $1*800  per  annum,  which  earn 
tthall  be  increased  $100  annually,  until  the  annual  salary  shall  amount  to  |2, 100: 
Provided,  however,  that  no  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  if  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  an  Intermediate  School,  shall  thereby  suffer  any  reduction  of  salary.  First 
male  assistants  and  first  G(n*man  assistants  shall  be  appointed  at  $1,200  per  annum, 
which  sum  shall  be  increased  $100  annually,  until  the  annual  salary  shall  amount  to 
$1,500.  Female  assistants  shall  bo  appointed  at  $600  per  annum,  which  sum  shall 
be  increased  $50  annually,  until  the  annual  salary  shall  amount  to  $800. 

District  Schools.  Principals  shall  be  appointed  at  $1,600  per  annum,  which  ram 
shall  be  increased  $100  annually,  until  the  annual  salary  shall  amount  to  $1,900. 
First  male  assistants  and  first  German  assistants  shall  be  appointed  at  $1,000  per 
annum,  which  sum  shall  be  increased  $100  annually»  until  the  annu&l  salary  tJudl 
amount  to  $1,300.  Female  assistants  shall  be  appointed  at  $400  per  annum,  which 
sum  shall  be  increased  annually  $50,  until  the  annual  salary  shall  amount  to  $700. 

There  shall  be  four  music  masters,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,500  per  annum, 
each  ;  two  drawing  teachers,  at  a  salary  of  $800  per  annum,  each,  -which  sum  shall 
be  increased  annually,  until  the  annual  salary'  shall  amount  to  $900;  one  male 
teacher  of  gymnastics,  at  a  salary  not  exceeding  $1,500  per  annum,  and  one  f^-male 
assistant,  who  shall  instruct  the  girls  in  grades  D,  £,  and  F,  at  a  salary*  of  $800  per 
annum. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  Board,  for  the  next  school  year, 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  number  of  years'  ♦ixporience  of  such  teachers,  in  the  same 
or  equivalent  position  in  regularly  graded  schools  of  good  standing,  counting  the 
first  year  at  the  lowest  salary  named,  and  adding  the  annual  increase  for  each 
year's  experience,  provided,  that  no  experience  of  less  than  half  of  a  year  shall  be 
counted,  and  provided,  that  all  teachern  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  shall  begin  with 
the  lowest  rate  of  salary,  unless  the  Board  shall  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  salaries,  make  special  exception  in  the  case  of  an  experienced  teacher. 
All  substitutes  shall  be  paid  at  the  lowest  rate  of  salary  named  for  the  position. 

A  comparison  of  this  schedule  with  the  salaries  paid  by  the  leading  cities  of  the 
country,  shows  that  Cin(3innati  loads  all  in  the  wages  paid  female  teachers.  Thii 
will  enable  the  School  Board  to  go  into  the  market  and  employ  teachers  of  the  very 
highest  qualifications,  thus  not  only  maintaining  the  great  excellence  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  but  securing  for  them  an  undoubted  pre-eminence. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Board  are  to  be  as  follows  :  Superintendent, 
$2,500 ;  clerk,  he  employing  and  paying  assistant  clerk  or  messenger  and  janitor, 
$2,500;  superintendent  of  buildings,  $2,500;  librarian,  $1,200  ;  assistant  librarians, 
not  exceeding  $650  and  $350. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


The  Least  Common  Multiple.  The  method  of  finding  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple, used  in  most  Arithmetics,  is  difficult  to  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  most 
scholars.  The  process  until  understood,  seems  very  complex.  Wo  hare  seen  some- 
where, a  method  which  we  prefer  as  being  much  more  simple.  It  is  simply  to  take  thf 
largest  number  given,  and  multiply  it  by  any  prime  factor  found  in  the  other  nam- 
hers  which  is  not  common  to  this.  Take  the  numbers  4,  16,  24  and  60  ;  60  contains 
the  prime  factors  of  4 ;  the  prime  factors  of  16  are  2  taken  four  times ;  2  is  found  in 
60  only  twice,  hence  you  must  multiply  60  by  2  as  a  factor  twice,  which  makes  240 ; 
240  contains  the  prime  factors  of  24,  and  is  the  number  required.  After  having  used 
this  method  a  few  times,  a  scholar  will  see  at  a  glance  what  the  larger  number  n 
be  multiplied  by  to  produce  a  common  multiple. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  EdMcmticm, 


Logical  Paradox.  Epimenidcs  said,  ''  All  Crctims  an^  liars.'*  Now  £pimenidei 
was  himself  a  Cretan,  therefore  Epimenides  was  a  liar.  But  if  he  was  a  /mtt,  then 
the  Cretans  were  not  liars.  Nowi  if  the  Cretans  were  not  liars,  Kpimenidea  was  set 
a  liar.     But  if  he  was  not  a  liar,  the  Cretans  were  liars. 
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RESIDENT  EDITORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


ATTENTION,    BHODB    ISIjAND    TEACHEBS    AND    FBIENDS    OF 

EDUCATION. 

The  Hiiode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction  will  hold  an  Institute  at  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  commencing  on  Wednesday,  October  10th,  and  closing  on  Saturday, 
October  13th. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  decided  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  hold  one  session 
of  the  Institute  only,  beside  the  Annual  Meeting  in  January,  to  select  a  central 
place  for  this  meeting,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  eminent  educators,  hoping 
thereby  to  procure  the  attendance  and  union  of  all  the  Teachers  of  the  State. 

The  time  and  place  of  meeting  are  the  most  favorable  that  could  be  helected,  and 
the  Committee  of  Arrangements  intend  making  this  an  occasion  which  all  Rhode 
Island  teachers  will  earnestly  desire  to  participate  in.  The  School  Committees  of 
the  different  towns  in  the  State  are  hereby  requested  not  only  to  afford  the  oppor- 
tunity, but  to  urge  the  attendance  of  all  teachers  under  their  supervision. 

The  Programme  of  Exercises,  which  will  be  announced  in  due  season,  will  consist 
of  Addresses,  Lectures,  Discussions,  Practical  Teaching  and  Music, — in  fact,  all  of 
the  exercises  which  go  to  make  up  a  first  class  Institute. 

All  who  read  this  notice  are  requested  to  extend  the  information  as  far  as  possible, 
and  our  newspaper  and  magazine  exchanges  are  especially  desired  to  make  a  printed 
note  of  the  same. 

T.  W.  BICKNELL,  Fres.  It,  I.  Imt,  Inttruetion, 

Frovidence,  Aug.  6,  1866. 


FAIili    INSTITUTE    AT    PAWTUCKET. 

The  Schoolmaster  calls  the  attention  of  its  numerous  readers  and  the  friends  of 
education  generally,  to  the  important  notice  of  the  President  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  of  a  four  days*  Institute  to  be  holden  at  Pawtucket  in  the 
beautiful  month  of  October.  The  short  sessions  of  the  Institute  previously  held, 
have  called  together  but  few  of  the  teachers  at  any  one  meeting,  and  the  labor  of 
conducting  them  has  fallen  upon  a  few  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  This  change, 
which  is  an  experiment,  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  very  acceptable  to  all  and  prove  its 
wisdom  by  its  decided  success.  To  make  it  a  success,  two  things  are  desired  of 
every  teacher  in  Rhode  Island. 

First,  to  come  him  or  herself.  Pawtucket  is  a  large  village  and  her  hospitalities 
are  larger.  Even  if  all  the  Massachusetts  teachers  should  hear  of  this  gathering  and 
should  desire  to  come,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  Providence  would  come  to  the  aid 
of  her  sister  town  with  a  large  heart  and  a  full  commissary  department,  and  thus 
supply  all  needs.     Secqnd,  take  your  friends  with  you. 

All  of  those  most  successful  in  teaching  know  the  value  of  these  educational  meet- 
ings, and  are  most  often  present.  You  may  well  suspect  the  success  or  growth  of 
any  professional  person  who  fails  to  attend  the  meetings  which  are  appointed  for  the 
promotion  of  his  particular  calling. 

The  following  classes  of  persons  we  certainly  expect  to  see  at  Pawtucket  at  this 
Institute :  The  School  Commissioner,  and  all  other  leading  educators  of  the  State. 
All  the  actual,  earnest,  growing  teachers  of  Rhode  Island.      All  who  hope  to  teach 
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during  tho  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring  in  the  District  Schools  of  the  State.  All  who 
wish  to  secure  good  schools,  or  are  candidates  for  tho  tea<^^ber8*  profession.  All 
school-officers  who  are  in  search  ot*  good  teachers  ;  they  will  be  sure  to  attend  the 
Institute  to  find  teachers  for  their  Winter  Schools. 


OUB    OWN    STATE. 


Warukn. — Tho  School  Comraittc^o  of  Warren  shortened  the  Summer  Term  two 
weeks,  thereby  increasing  the  vacation  to  eight  weeks,  to  correspond  with  the 
schedule  of  terms  and  vacations  of  tho  Providence  Schools.  The  Committee  hare 
under  consideration  an  additional  increase  of  the  teachers*  salaHcs. 

Bristol. — Bristol  has  appropropriated  $6,500  for  Public  Schools  for  the  present 
year. 

Pawtucket. — Tho  School  Committee  of  Pawtuckct  have  invited  the  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction  to  meet  there  at  its  October  session. 

Providence. — The  School  Committee  of  Providence,  at  a  very  full  meeting,  have 
voted  unauimoualy  in  favor  of  increasing  tho  salaries  of  the  Public  School  Teachers 
twenty  per  cent. 

Brow.v  University. — Tlio  Commencement  Exorcises  of  the  University  take  pls« 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  SeptembcT  4th  and  oth. 


TEACHERS'    SALARIES    RAISED    IN    FROVIBBITCS. 


Tho  City  of  Providence  has  raised  tho  salaries  of  tho  Public  School  Teachers, 
follows : 


OPnCK  Oa  ORADK. 

Superintendent  of  Schools,    -       .        -       - 
Two  High  School  Teachers,       -       -        - 
One  High  School  Teacher,     -        -        -        - 
Onunmar  Masters,     -        -        -        -        - 
Music  Teacher,       ----.- 
Music  Teacher,  ..... 

One  Female  Teacher,  High  School, 
One  Female  Teacher,  High  School,  - 
T«ro  Female  Teachers,  High  School,     - 
Assistants  in  Grammar  Schools, 
Principals  Intermediate,        .... 
Assistants  Intermediate,  ... 

Principals  Primary  Schools,  ... 

Assistants  Primary  Schools        ... 


OLD   SAUIKT. 
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Prof.  James  B.  Angell,  recent  Editor  of  the  Providence  Journal^  was  izutugii- 
rated  President  of  Vermont  University  at  the  Commencement  Exercises  in  August 
We  call  attention  to  his  inaugural  address,  found  on  another  page  of  Thb  School- 

MA8TEIL 


8cH0LFiELD*8  COMMERCIAL  CoLLEOE. — This  Institution  has  outgrown  its  old  honw 
and  accommodations,  and  Mr.  S.  wiU  hereafter  he  found  at  Howard  Boildmg,  wbcR 
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he  has  fitted  up  a  suite  of  Hooms,  with  the  most  modem  furnishings,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  his  numerous  and  increasing  circle  of  patrons.  The  steady  and  healthy 
growth  of  this  College  is  a  good  tost  of  its  value,  and  we  would  recommend  its  facili- 
ties to  all  who  desire  a  thoroughly  sound  and  practical  business  education.  All  the 
Departments  are  furnished  with  able  instructors  and  valuable  apparatus,  and  we  can 
only  predict  for  Mr.  S.  a  future  as  eminently  successful  as  the  past  has  been  useful 
and  progressive. 


The  Catalogue  op  PnoF.  Tourjee's  Musical  Institute  shows  that  a  successful 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  Musical  Education  in  our 
city.  A  largo  and  talented  Faculty  has  been  secured,  and  the  class  of  musical  studies 
seems  to  be  of  a  very  high  order,  while  the  Public  Soirees  held  during  the  last  year 
have  evinced  a  fine  scholarship  and  training.  The  reports  of  the  Examining  Com- 
mittee testify  to  the  exactness  and  thoroughness  of  drill  and  to  the  correctness  of 
style  and  taste  manifested  by  the  pupils.  We  are  glad  to  record  the  deserving 
popularity  and  success  of  this  Institution. 


OUR  BOOK  TABLE. 


School  Gtovernment.  A  Practical  Treatise,  presenting  a  thorough  discussion  of 
its  facts,  principles,  and  t^eir  applications.  By  Frederick  8.  Jewell*  A.  M.,  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  at  Albany,  X.  Y.  Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
We  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  satisfaction.  It  is  the  most  philosophical, 
clear,  and  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  whole  subject  of  school  government,  we  have 
yet  seen.  Its  lucid  statement  of  principles,  and  its  minute  detail  of  their  practical 
application,  commend  it  to  the  careful  perusal  of  every  man  and  woman,  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  the  government  and  the  instruction  of  the  young.  Its  style  is 
simple,  earnest  and  forcible.  Its  analysis  of  subtle  and  mooted  questions,  is  mas- 
terly, and  its  critiques  upon  some  popular  errors  are  fair,  sharp,  and  irresistibly  con- 
futing. As  a  whole,  it  is  an  exhibition  of  philosophical  acumen,  of  just  discrimina- 
tion, and  of  IflLrge  practical  experience,  such  as  we  rarely  meet.  No  teacher  is  fit  fop 
his  profession,  who  is  not  intuitively,  or  by  acquirement,  familiar  with  it.  Mr. 
Jewell  has  successfully  bridged  a  chasm,  and  supplied  a  want,  where  thousands  have 
failed.  We  wish  Rhode  Island  had  fhe  advantage  of  such  an  intellect,  of  such  a 
culture  and  such  an  experience  in  her  Normal  School.  The  rich  result  would  be  the 
best  reply  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  affect  to  deny  the  value  and  need  of  Normal 
Instruction.     Wo  predict  for  the  book,  a  popular  reception  and  large  sales. 

"  The   Teacher's  Institute  ;    or  Famillar  Hints  to  Youno  Tbachbrs."    By 

Waiiam  B.  Fowle.     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  duodecimo  volume  of  250  pp.,  containing  for  the  most  part,  the  results  of 
the  writer's  twenty  years  experience  as  a  teacher.  It  gives  in  detail,  his  methods  of 
teaching  the  alphabet,  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.»  furnishing  many 
very  excellent  suggestions  to  teachers  of  all  ages,  and  of  much,  as  well  as  of  little 
experience.     It  is  an  easy,  off  hand,  fiEuniliar  record  of  school  lifot  abounding  in  ium- 
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fill  hints.  WKile  wo  do  not  accept  all  his  methods,  or  his  conclusions,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  commend  the  book  to  the  careful  perusal  and  study  of  all  the  teachers  of 
this  State.     Teachers,  go  and  get  it ;  read  it  carefully,  it  will  do  yon  good. 

•*The  Camp,  the  Battle  Field,  and  the  Hospital,**  is  the  title  of  a  handsome 
Yohimo,  just  issued  by  the  New  England  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  The 
author  has  delved  most  industriously  amongst  the  masses  of  curious  incidents,  which 
have  marked  the  late  war,  and  has  grouped  and  classified  them  under  appropriate 
heads,  and  in  a  very  attractive  form. 

There  is  a  certain  portion  of  the  war,  that  will  never  go  into  the  regular  histories* 

.  and  will  not  get  embodied  in  romance  or  poetry,  wliich  is  a  very  real  part  of  it.  and 

will,  if  preserved,  convey  to  succeeding  generations,  a  bettor  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the 

conflict,  than  many  dry  reports,  or  careful  narrative  of  events,  and  tliis  part  may  be 

called  the  gossip,  the  fun,  the  pathos  of  the  war. 

These  illustrate  the  character  of  the  leaders,  the  humor  of  the  soldiers,  the  devo- 
tion of  women,  the  bravery  of  men,  the  pluck  of  our  heroes,  the  ronrlanc^e  and  hard- 
ships of  the  service.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  author.  Dr.  L.  P.  Brockett, 
has  been  engaged  in  collecting  all  the  anecdotes  connected  with,  or  illustrative  of  it 

The  volume  is  profusely  illustrated  with  over  100  engravings*  by  the  first  artists, 
which  are  nally  beautiful ;  worthy  of  examination  as  spei'imens  of  the  art.  The 
book's  contents  include  reminiscences  of  camp,  pickett  spy,  scout,  bivouac,  siege  and 
battle-field  adventures  ;  thrilling  feats  of  bravery,  wit,  drollery,  comical  and  ludi- 
crous adventures,  etc.,  etc. 

Amusement  as  well  as  instruction,  may  be  found  in  every  page,  as  graphic  detaiL 
brilliant  wit,  and  authentic  history,  are  skillfully  interwoven  in  this  work  of  literary 
art. 

It  is  just  such  a  volume  as  will  find  numerous  purchasers,  and  just  such  a  one  at 
persons  seeking  to  act  as  book  agents,  should  add  to  their  list. 

Our  Youno  Folks. — Good  at  first,  is  constantly  improving.  Read  the  following 
"  Special  Notice.  The  conductors  of  Our  Young  Folks  have  great  pleasure  in  announc- 
ing that  they  have  completed  arrangements  for  adding  as  a  new  feature  of  their 
magazine  a  series  of  Full  Pago  Illustrations.  These  will  be  drawn  by  the  first 
artists,  engraved  in  the  best  manner,  and  printed  upon  fine  tinted  paper.  Each 
number  of  the  magazine  will  conlain  one  or  more  of  them.  The  first  picture  of  tht 
series,  to  be  given  with  the  September  number,  is  "The  Wanderers,* *  designed  Vr 
W.  J.  Hennessy.  The  Colored  Illustrations,  which  were  promised  for  this  year,  are 
now  printing,  and  will  be  given  in  the  November  and  December  numbers.  The  first 
of  these  will  be  entitled  *  Florinda  and  Florindel ; '  ihe  second,  •  The  Old  Han  d 
the  Mountain,*  designed  by  Alfred  Fredericks.'* 

The  Herald  op  Health,  for  August,  contains  an  article  on  "Tobacco,"  bj 
Horace  Greeley ;  •*  English  Pluck,"  by  Moses  Coit  Tyler ;  "  The  Cycles  of  Life,"  hr 
F.  B.  Perkins;  "  Study  of  Physiolog}-,"  by  Prof.  Rufus  King  Browne  ;  "  Pexsanai 
Habits,'*  by  Rev.  John  Pierpont ;  Poems  by  Alfred  B.  Street,  Qheoi^ge  W.  Bungav, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Snodgrass  and  J.  B.  F.  Walker,  M.  D. ;  Health  of  Girls;  Uses  of  the 
Turkish  Bath ;  Treatment  of  Spinal  Curv-ature ;  National  Longevity  ;  Causes,  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  of  Cholera ;  Botany  for  Invalids  ;  Anesthetics  ;  Ventilatios : 
Lead  Pipe  Poisoning ;  Children  Teething  ;  Home  Treatment  of  Cholera  Morbus ; 
Cholera  Infantum  ;  rfose-bleed ;  Difficult  Breathing ;  Sleeplessness,  etc.  $2  a  ycax^ 
20  cents  a  number.     Address  Miller,  Wood  &  Co.,  15  Laight  Street,  New  York. 

The  New  Illustrated  Edition  op  Webster's  Dictionahy.  —  This  aeemiiigly 
dry  and  certainly  ponderous  book  has  its  peculiar  charms.  Here  is  collected  and 
tersely  set  down  a  vast  quantity  of  various  and  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  indis' 
pensable  to  educate  men  and  women.  Here  are  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
words,  defined  with  a  clearness,  fullness,  'precision,  and  wealth  of  illustration,  thil 
denote  the  soundest  scholarship,  and  the  most  entire  fidelity  to  laborious  d«tailf> 
Altogether  the  work  is  a  marvelous  specimen  of  learning,  taste  and  thorough  labor. 

We  praise  it  heartily,  because  we  believe  it  deserves  the  heartiest  praise. Stw  Ttri 

Albion, 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

FOa   INSTRUCTION  IK 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Etc. 

THIS  COLLEGE  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIN  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ' 

COLLEGES   extending  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.    Under  the  General  Management  of 

H.  B.   Bryant  &.  'BL.  T>.  Stiratton^ 

Assisted  bj  an  able  dorps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  forty-six 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  employing 

over  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 

attendance  of  several  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  STATES  &  THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES, 

Affording  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
ROOM  sc  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjects,  prepared  expressly 
for  these  Institutions,  and  recognized  everywhere  as  standard  works.  THE  ONLY  CON- 
NECTED SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpose, 
and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

SCE[OL^IlSE[II>S 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  comprising  the 
•*Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprie- 
tors, etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man. 

Ready  means  of  honorable  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


Efje  Spencerian  Sgjstem  of  ^enmangfjip  taugijt  in  itt  ^Purttg* 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY,  containing  full  particulars,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  GRANT,  Besident  Principal 


QTJA-CKEITBOS'S 

Standard  School  Books, 


-PUBLISHED  BT- 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


'THE  BEST  IN  THEHl  RESPECTIVE  DEPARTMENTS. 


*'The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quackenbo8*s  school  books  is  well  known  to  the  edu- 
cational community.  They  are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best  mantuiU  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  respectively  treat." — J.  W.  Uulklby,  City  Sup't  of  SchooU,  Brooklyn. 

**  I  have  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  am  familiar  with  mont  of  the  vorks 
that  have  been  issued  by  different  authors  within  that  period,  and  I  consider  QaaekeD- 
bos's  text-books  the  moat  unexceptionable  in  their  several  departments.*' — Bexjaxix 
Wilcox,  A.  M.,  Principal  River  Falls  Academy. 

••  All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  characterised  by  clearness,  accnracy,  tbw- 
oughness,  and  completeness ;  also  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior 
results  from  their  previously  taught  elements.". — ^Rev.  Hubba&d  Winslow,  Author  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 

FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  16mo.  120  pages. 

Clear,  easy,  and  interesting;  the  book  for  beginners.    Price  50  cenu. 

AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  12ino.  288 pages.     Price  §1.20. 

Clear,  well  condensed,  and  consistent  throughout;  brief  in. its  rules  and  definitions; 
happj  in  its  illustrations  ;  practical  in  its  application  of  principles;  inductive  and  philo- 
sophical in  its  arrangem(-nt ;  original  in  its  views;  bold  in  its  reforms ;  every  way  adspted 
to  the  school-room  ;  interesting  to  the  pupil,  labor-saving  to  the  teacher ;  full  and  infci- 
ious  in  its  explanations  of  perplexing  constructions ;  makes  the  learning  of  Oramatr 
easy  ;  makes  the  teaching  of  Grammar  A  positive  pleasure  ;  the  best  as  it  is  the  latest 
text-book  on  this  important  subject.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  on  Quackenbos'i 
Grammar  by  our  best  educators.     Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  circular. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION  :  in  which  tlie  principle* 

of  the  Art  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  Grammar.     12mo.  18! 
pages.     Price  90  cents. 

ADVANCED  COURSE  of  COMPOSITION  ani>  RHETORIC: 

A  Series  of  Lessons  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Punctuation,  Taste,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Fif^ures,  Stvle,  Critidsa, 
Slid  the  various  Departments  of  Prose  and  Poetical  Composition.    Illustrated  witk 
copious  Exercises.     12mo.  450  pages.     Price  S'1-75. 
These  works  have  supplanted  almost  all  others  on  the  same  subject.    The  Ute  Sute 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  our  best  teachers,  says: 
**  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  these  admirable  books,  anything  that  we  vouM 
desire  to  have  altered;  they  meet  our  wants  in  every  respect.'* 

PRIMARY   HISTORY   OF   THE  UNITED  STATES :  made 

easy  and  interesting  for  beginners.   Child's  Quarto,  splendidly  iUustrated.   182  page*- 
Price  75  cents. 

ILLUSTRATED   SCHOOL   HISTORY   OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES :    Embracing  a  full  Account  of  the  Aborigines,  Biographical  Notices  of 

Distinguished  Men,  numerous  Maps,  Plans  of  Battle-nelds,  and  Illustrations.    iSnOi 

473  pages.     Price,  $2.00. 

Everywhere  used  and  everywhere  commended.    It  is  the  text  book  officially  adopted 

and  in  use  bv  the  State  of  California,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland*  New  Orleasi, 

Lexington,  Jersey  City,  etc.,  etc. 

A  history  of  the  late  rebellion  has  been  added  to  this  work,  and  th€  present  edition  essr 
tains  everything^  brought  ftUly  yp  to  date. 
2t 


I 


A   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY:    Embracing  the  most  Recent 

DiRCOveries  in  Phynics.  Adapted  to  use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied 
with  Practical  Exercises  and  335  Illnstrations.  12mo.  450  pages.  Price,  $2  00. 
This  work  is  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
such  men  as  Rev.  Dr.  Scott.  Pre«.  South  Gibson  College;  Dr.  Gbo.  R.  Perkins,  author 
of  the  Mathematical  Scries ;  Rev.  Professor  Duncan,  University  of  Louisiana ;  L.  R, 
Bauoher,  Princ.  of  Public  School,  Gettvsburg;  A.  H.  Fitch.  Princ.  of  High  School, 
Peoria,  III. ;  A.  J.  Rickoff,  lateSup't  of  Schools,  Cincinnati;  Prof.  Clifford,  Northern 
Indiana  College;  Geo.  W.  Hewison,  Princ.  High  School,  Salem,  Mass.;  Professor  J.  W. 
Stewart,  State  Female  College,  Memphis;  Prof.  Sheldon,  Griswold  College,  Iowa; 
Pres.  Chase,  Brookville  (Ind.)  College ;  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom.  Pres.  Shelbyville  University, 
etc.,  etc. 


APPLETON'S   ARITHMETICAL   SERIES:   On  the  basis  of 

the  works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.    By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  A.  M. 

No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  this  series  exactly  what  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  dUeipline,  as  well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life.  It  is  clear, 
simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  a  great 
variety  of  examples,  AND  TEACHES  THE  METHODS  ACTUALLY  USED  BY 
BUSINESS  MEN. 

The  series  consist  of  a  Primary,  an  Elementary,  a  Practical,  a  Higher,  and  a 
Mental.  The  Primary,  Elementary  and  Practical  are  ^now  ready,  and  the  others  will 
speedily  follow. 

Teachers  interested  in  using  the  best  books,  are  solicited  to  examine  this  series,  which 
we  claim  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  heretofore  published. 
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ALSO,  PUBLISHFJ)  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  :     Everywhere  received  with  un- 

qualified  approval. 

YOUMAN'S    NEW    CHEMISTRY.      Entirely  re-written,  and 

much  enlarged,  with  310  Engravings.     12mo,  460  pages.    Price,  ^.00. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK :     Intended  as  an  ele- 

mentary  drill  book,  on  the  Inflections  and  Principles  of  the  Language,  and  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Author's  Grammar,  Reader,  and  Latin  Composition.  By  Albert 
Harkness. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMER :     12mo,  355  pages.    Price, 

SI.75. 
Although  this  work  has  been  but  a  short  time  published,  it  has  gone  into  use  in  a  large 
Dumber  of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  is  recommended  by  our 
leading  scholars  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  old  Latin  Grammars. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  READER  :     A  Companion  to  the  Gram- 

mar,  by  the  same  author.    I2mo.    Price,  $1.50. 

A  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYZER :     Or,  the  derivation  and  defi- 

nition  of  English  words,  with  their  grammatical  classification.  By  W.  J.  Tennet. 
(Just  published.) 

ELEMENTS    OF    INTELLECTUAL    PHILOSOPHY:      By 

Rev.  Joseph  Aldbn,  LL.  D.    12mo.    Price,  01.60. 
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[17  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  mailed  post-paid  to  teachers  and 
school  officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  The  most  favorable  terms  made 
for  introduction. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

443  &  445  BROADWAY,  NEW  TOBE. 


A.   NET^   SERIES 


NOW  READY,  THE 

ANALYTICAL  FIFTH  READER, 

BY   RICHARD   EDWARDS,  President  of  the  ininois  State  Normal  UmvCTtitT, 
being  the  hiKtiest  of  the  SERIES  OF  ANALYTICAL   READERS  now  {a 

preparation  by  Professor  Edwabds  and  J.  Russell  Webb,  author  of  the  Norma.i  Series 
of  Readers. 

The  Analytical  Fifth  Reader  is  designed  for  use  in  Normal  and  High  Schools,  and  for 
the  highest  classes  in  common  Schools,  and  is 

A  PRACTICAL  WORK  BY  A  PRACTICAL  MAN. 

The  following  are  among  its  most  prominent  merits : 

1.  Thorough  phonetic  analysis  of  words. 

2.  Exercises  for  vocal  gymnastics. 

3.  Practical  directiond  for  reading  and  elocution,  founded  on  simple  and 
logical  classifications  of  phrases  and  sentences. 

4.  Methodical  and  exhau.<)tive  analysis  of  selections,  designed  to  develop 
the  pupil's  comprehension  of  the  scope  and  force  of  language,  and  bring  him 
into  sympathy  with  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  authors,  thus  enabling  him 
to  utter  them  as  his  own. 

The  first  books  of  the  Analytical  Series  of  Readers  are  in  a  forward  state  of  preparatioa, 
and  will  be  ready  for  Fall  and  Winter  Schools.      No  effort  will  be  spared  to  render  them 
THOROUGH,    SYSTEMATIC,    PRACTICAL,    ATTRACTIVB, 

and  in  every  respect  suited  to  the  requircrrents  of  the  most  efficient  schools  and  teachers. 

Price  of  the  Analytical  Fiflh  Reader,  1  vol.,  12mo,  478  pp.,  $1.60. 

(nr  Teachers  and  Committees  who  desire  the  work  for  examination -will  recciTe  it,  post- 
paid, upon  remitting  $1.    Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 


Primary  Reading  Lessons;  on  Plan  of  Webb's  Word  Method. 

Eight  CARDS,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers  :  printed  from  clear  and 
beautiful  engraved  type,  prepared  especially  for  this  work,  and  embellished  by  appropriate 
cuts,  ilesigned  with  reference  to  the  illustration  of  words  and  phrases.  Those  who  prefer  to 
teach  eiiher  by  the  WORD-METHOD,    OR    OBJECT-LESSON    STSTEX, 

will  find  these  cards  happily  adapted  to  their  purposes. 
Neatly  mounted  on  heavy  binders'  board,  20  x  24  inches. 


THE   SENTENCE-BUILDER. 

A  Series  of  Word  and  Picture  Cards,  designed  to  teach  words  and  bow  to  use  them; 
being  attractive  and  pleasing  first-steps  in  reading,  on  the  plan  of  Webb*s  Word-Method. 

NINETY  ELEGANTLY-PRINTED  COLORED  CARDS,  2x3  inches  each,  accom- 
panied by  a  MANUAL  of  thirty-six  32mo  pages.  Classified  and  arranged  in  a  substan- 
tial box.    Price  $1.50. 


MASON  BROTHEBS,  Publishers,  696  Broadway.  New  York. 


SXJBSCJIIII»T10]N'      i'-HEK. 

A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 


Now  ready,  the  first  number  of 


BTHJII  HlTi. 


A  novelty  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  well  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  live  teacher.    All  are  invited  to  send  their  names  for  the  subscription  list. 
Subscription  abiolutely  Free, 

NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

FOWLE'S  FALSE  OTHOGRAPHY ;  in  which  the  Orthography 

and  Meaning  of  many  thousand  Words,  most  liable  to  be  misspelled  and  misued,  are- 
impressed  upon  the  memory  by  a  regular  series  of  Written  Exercises.  By  William 
B.  Fowle.    144  pp.  12rao.     Price  30  cents. 

FOWLE'S    BIBLE    READER,    containing  such  a  selection   of 

Scripture  lessons  as  may  be  used  in  schools  and  families,  without  subjecting  the 
teacner  or  reader  to  the  trouble  of  making  a  selection  at  the  time  of  reading.  That 
some  selection  was  called  fur,  no  one  will  deny  who  has  attempted  to  read  the  Bible 
in  course  to  his  pupils  or  to  his  family.  The  use  of  this  text-book  even  in  connection 
with  other  Readers  will  be  found  universally  advisable.    233  pp.  ]2mo.  Price  ^l.OO. 

LEDRU'S  FRENCH   GRAMMAR.     A  comprehensive  Grammar 

of  the  French  Language,  with  Practical  Exercises  for  Writing,  and  very  complete 
and  simple  rules  for  pronouncing  the  language.    280  pp.  12mo.    Price  01.00. 

LEDRU'S  FRENCH  FABLES.    Fables  in  the  French  Language, 

for  the  use  of  beginners  in  the  study.    120  pp.  12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

LEDRU'S  FRENCH  READER.    The  French  First  Class  Book; 

being  a  new  selection  of  Reading  Lessons.    In  four  parts,  viz. ; 

1.  Authentic  Pieces  in  Prose.  3.  Choice  Pieces  in  Verse. 

2.  Prose  Comedies  of  Moliere.  Abridged.  4.  Abridged  Dramas  and  Scenes  in  Verse. 
By  Francois  Ledru.    288  pp.  12mu.    Price  01.00. 

FOR  THE  TEACHER'S   LIBRARY. 

FOWLE'S   TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE  ;    or  Familiar  Hints  to 

Young  Teachers.    By  William  B.  Fowle.    258  pp.  12mo.    Price  $1.69. 

JEWELL  ON  SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT,    A  Practical  Trea- 

tise  presenting  a  thorough  discussion  of  its  Facts,  Principles  and  their  Applications ; 
with  Criticisms  upon  Current  Theories  of  Punishment  and  Schemes  of  Administra- 
tion. For  the  use  of  Normal  Schools,  Teachers,  and  Parents.  By  Frederick  S. 
Jewell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  English  Literature,  New  York  State  Normal  School, 
Albany.    308  pp.  12mo.    Price  01.50. 

ALSO 

NEW   EDITIONS    OF  THE  NATIONAL  READERS,  with 

new  plates  and  illustrations  and  great  improTcments.  By  means  of  careflilly  prepar- 
ed indices  the  new  editions  may  readily  be  used  in  the  tame  clasaet  with  the  old. 

A.  S.  BAENES  &  COMPANT, 

Fublithert  of  the  National  Series  of  Sundard  School  Books,  (see  Catalogue,) 

111  AND  113  WILLIAM  ST.,  H£W  YORK. 

It 


"WOBOBSTEB'S 

aUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  Enfrlish  lan{niaffe  as  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th* 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C  C.  Feiton,  late  President  of  Harvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors.— IF.  Whewell,  2>.  D,,  Maaie* 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language.— 7^lo«.  HiU,  Pretidemt 
of  Harvard  College. 

80  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  \         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  pablication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863.  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

HartfoW,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  pnUished. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  ia  so 
short  a  time. 

(Hr  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mais. 


OLDEST  AND  LAEGEST  . 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  Ist,  1856. 


N.   BANGS    WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND    BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Rates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALSB  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  80  FORTH. 

Everj  Description  of  BOOK-BINDING  Done,  and  BLANK  BOOKS  MAN- 
XJFAGTXJBXID  to  any  deiired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  always  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

perfumers,  ^oaps,  Kailtt  Articles,  ^itif  ifancs  ffiootrs 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N.  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St. 

6 


S.   R.   URBINO'S 

CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN 

LANGUAGES. 

LETPOLDT  &  HOLT»  AND  E.  STEIGER,  NEW-TORK,  PUBLISHKltS. 


<dfrtncb. 


OTTO'S  FRENTII  CONI'ERSATION  OUAMMAU. 

Revlwd    bv  Feudixand    Bociiku,   Instructor  in 

French  at  llarvurU  CoIlc;fe.    liiuo,  cloth  .     81.70 

Kby  to  the  above 65  ct». 

L'HISTOIRK  I)E  FRAXCE.   Tar  M.  La.mk  Flki  i:v. 

iGniu,  cJoth S1.50 

LrClE:  FRENCH  AM)  ENi.LISlI  C0NVERS5A- 

TIONS.    Ijuio,  cloth bOcts. 

LE  PETIT  ROniNSON  1)E  I'ARIS.    Par  Mndanic 

FoA.  Avcc  vocabuloirc.  I'iniu,  cloth  .  .  SOcis. 
CONTES    llIOORAlMIKirES.     Pur   M.    E.  Foa. 

Avcc  vocabulairt'.    Cluth 81.-5 

POrR   TNE    EPIXCJLE.    J.   T.    do    St  Ocnnaln. 

Avuc  vociibulaii-e.    Cluth $1.00 


S A  DLEB :  COURS  DE  VERSIONS ;  or, 

for  translatlntr  KntrlHh  Into  French.     Aiuh>tit«4 

and  revised  by  Pruf.  Gillkttb.  ISmo  .  .  VLfi 
LISSTRlCTErRPE  L'EN'FANCE.  (A  Ant  Book 

for  Children.)  Uy  L.  ISokcoeuh.  limo,  doth.  Sie. 
LE  t'LOS-POMMIER.     Par  A.  Acbakd.    And  Irt 

Prbunnicrs  du  Caucjwo.  12mo,  cloth  .  .  S*  ctft. 
NEW  YEAR*.<S  DAY  (with  Vocabulaiy).  FortrHtf- 

lution  Into  French.    Itiino Men. 

Key  to  the  above ticvL 

LE  R()3L\N    DTX   JEUXE    HO^ME  PAUVM. 

Par  O.  Friillkt.    limo,  cloth $lJi 

LA    PETITE   FADETTE.      Par    Ukobgs    Sa5». 

Cloth flJS 


Slobtm    ^ipnt}^    Coxncbies. 


LA  CAONOTTE 40  cts. 

LE  VlLL.Vr.E 25  cw. 

LE.S  FEMMES  Qll  PLEUREN'T  .    .    .    .    2Act*. 
LES  PETITE.^  MI8ERE3  DE  LA  VIE  HUMAINE. 

25  cU. 


Ucti. 


LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR   . 

WITH  VOCABCLAJUKS. 

TROIS    PROYERBES »ct& 

VALERIE 3»etik 

LE  COLUEK  DE  PERLES »ctL 


^Ihqs  for  £bilbrtn,  bit^  )7ocabQbrics. 


LA  PETITE  MAM  AN:  LE  BRACELET 

PATL'RAL; 


LE    TE."^TAMENT    DE    MADAIME 
LA  DEM018ELLE  DE  ST.  CVR. 


•25  cts.  I   LA  VIEILLE  COUSINE ;  LES  RICOCHETS.  JSeti 

LA  LOTTERIE  DE  FRANCFORT;   LA  JEHfl 

SAVANTE Sea 


Colltgc  Series  of  ^obtm  <dfrtm^  $Iass. 

With  English  Note«,  by  Prof.  Ferdinand  BdcnEB.    l2mo,  paper. 

7.  LE  ROMAN  D*UN  JEUNE  HOMJIE  PAUTIE. 

8.  LES  DOIOTS  DE  FEE Hcti 

COLLEGE  SERIES.  VoL  I.    No.  1-4.    Cloth,  fUSt 

Vol  II.    No.  5-8.  Cloth,  fLU 

9.  JEAN  BAUDEY.    (In  preparatiou.) 


1.  LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUB 30  cts. 

2.  L.V  BATAILLE  DE  DAMES 40  cU. 

3.  LA  M.USOX  DE  PENARY  AN    .    .    .    .  40  cts. 

4.  LA  POLDRE  Al  X  YEUX 40 cts. 

ft.  LES  PETITS  OlSEAUX 40 cts. 

6.  MADEMOISELLE  DE  LA  SEIGUERE .   40  cU. 


CtnnBn. 


OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  OIUJIMAR. 
By  Dr.  E.  Otto.    Vth  revised  cd.    12mo,  cluth. 

•2.00 

Kkt  TO  Otto's  Gkhm AX  Grammar  ....  &'}cts. 

GERMAN  31ANIIAL.  By  E.  C.  F.  Krauss.  12mo. 
cloth 90  CIS. 

DIE  IRRUC^ITER.    Eln  Marcben.  12mo.  .    60  cts. 

PUTLITZ.  VERGISSMEINNICIIT.  With  Eng- 
lish Notes.    l-2mu 40  cts. 

RABBIATA.-DAS  MAEDCHEN  VON  TREPPL 
Zwcl  XovoUcn  von  Pall  Hetse.    limo.    .  36  cts 


IMMENSEE.    With  English  Notes. 
40ct8. 


TH.  STORM. 

Pimu.  .    . 

FOCQUE.  UNDINE.    With  Vocabulary.    50  cents. 
GOETIIE.    Heksmak  akd  Dorothea.    With  Eng- 

lUh  Notes 60  cents.    Cloth    .   90  cts. 


GOETHE.   Fadit.    With  Engllah  Kotea.  CMk 

GOETHE.   IrmoBviE  Aur  Tauxts.   With 
Notes 

SCHILLER.  WilbklxTelu  With  Ensllsh  Votn 
Cloth .   .  Wctfc 

SCHILLER.  WALLSStTEur.  With  Ensihh  Ko(m> 
Cloth /^   .    fUl 

SCHILLER.  HaxzaStuakt.  With  English  Kotca 
aocenta.    Cloth.  Mcti^ 

FINER  MUSS  HEIRATHEN;  and  ElGESSOn. 
With  English  Notes tfctk 

KOTZEBUE.  Dbr  Oebadb  Wbo  »tt  Bins' 
With  English  Notes «ca. 

GOERNER.  ExQuacx,  ma  IxmtanMSm  V^ 
English  Notea «ctt 


Italian. 


L.  B   CUORE.    ITAUAV  Gkaxxas.    Cloth.  $1.75. 


KXT  TO  CU0U*8  ITALIAV   OaASXAB  AO  KO^ 
CUBS ttCll. 


gtisaUantoits. 


SEW  ELL  AND  URBINO.     EVOLUB  DlCTATIOB 
Exercises,   in  Cloth 90  cts. 


MISS   TOUNQ^S 
HISTORY. 


LANB1CABK8   OF  XKOCTt 


ir-These  series  wUl  be  conthiaed  by  telecting  aach  works  of  the  beet  auttaon  as  sza  silMto^ 
CoUcgw  sad  Schools,  and  prirate  reading. 

S.   R.   URBINO,   Bostoa. 


Ooolct    fbir   tHe    Stncl^r    o^   Worelfpa,    ILiaiiisnau^es. 


LEYPOLDT   &   HOLT, 

451  Broome  St.^  •/IVtr  H^ork^ 

Haro  mnde  Rirantreinonts  to  luiblish  tho  following  books  of  Mr.  8.  B.  UBBINO,  of  Boston,  dnrlof  bli 
temporary  residence  in  Europe. 


OTTO'8  FRENCH  CONVERSATIOy  GRAM- 
MAR. Iteviseil  by  Fkrdinanu  B6ciikr,  In- 
strtictor  in  Frencli  at  Harvard  College.  12mo., 
cloth.    $I.7.\ 

Key  to  the  above.    65  centSw 

LUCIK:  FKKNc  H  AND  ENGLISH  CONVER- 
SATIONS.   12mo..  cloth.    90  cen'f. 

LK  PETIT  ROBINSON  DE  PARIS.  Par  Ma- 
dnmo  FoA.     12ino.,  cloth.    fl.OO. 

CONTES  BimiRAPH  IQUE8.  Par  Mux.  E.  Foa. 
Cloth,    fl.26. 

L'INSTKUCTEUR   DE  L'ENFANCE.    (A  first 


BjT  L.  BoMoonrx.    ISmo, 
Par  AMAois  Aobakbl 
Vte 


Book  for  Children.) 

cloth,  90  cents. 
LE    CLOSPOMMIEB. 

12mo..  cloth.    90  centSb 
NEW   YEAR'S   DAY   (with  Vocabulary). 

translation  into  French.   Jtaio.    80  oentc 
Kry  to  the  above.    26  cents. 
hK  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUVBE. 

Par  O.  Feuillst.    12mo.,  cloth.    $1.2Si 
LA  PETITE  FADETTK     Pas  Okomb  Baud, 

Cloth.    I1.8& 
PO(JB  UNE  EPINQLE.    |toa 


globcrn  (Jrtiujf  (fTomcbus, 


LE  VILLAGE.    2S  cents. 
LA  CAGN'OITE.    .N)  cents. 
LES  FKMMES  QUI  PLE (TRENT.    25  cents. 
LE8    PETITE8   MlSilOS   DE   LA  VIE   HU- 
MAINE.    25oentc 


25 


I  LA  NIAISE  DE  SAINT  FLOUR. 
•wvrn  vocABi'LARtn. 
I  TROIS  PROVElCBES.    80  cents. 
I  VALKRIE.    80  cents. 
i  LE  COLLIER  DE  PEBLES.    80  eenta. 


^lans  for  C^ilbren,  kii\i  l^ocHlralaritf. 


LA  VIEILLE  COUSINE;   LES  RICOCHETS.  I  LA  PCTITE  MAMAN-LE  BRACELET.    95 etc 
2ft  conts.  LA  LOTTKRIE  DE  FRANCFOBT;  LA  JEUNB 

LE  TESTAMENT  DE  MADAME  PATURAL;        8AVANTE.    25centc 
LA  DEMOISELLE  DE  ST.  CYR.    25  cents.      I 

Collrge  Strits  of  gtobcrn  ^xtxtt}}  ^lags. 

With  English  Notes,  by  Prot  Fjerdixand  B6chkb.    12mo.,  paper. 


LA  JOIE  FAIT  PEUR     »0  conts, 
LA  BATAILLE  I)K  DAME:?.    40  cents. 
LA  MAISON  DE  I'ENARVAN.    40  ct-nts. 
LA  POITDRE  AUX  YEUX.    40  cents. 
LES  PKTIIS  OISKAUX.    40  cmts. 
MADEMOISELLE    DE   LA    SEIGLI^RE. 
cents. 


40 


LE  ROMAN  D'UN  JEUNE  HOMME  PAUVBK 

40  rente. 
LES  DOIGTS  DE  F4E.    40  cents.      * 
The  foregoing  bound  in  2  vols.«  4  plsrs  in  each,  in 

the  order  named.    12ina,  doth.    VoL  L,  $LCOl 

VoL  IL,  $1.75. 


German  anb  ItaliHtr. 


OTTO'S  GERMAN  CONVERSATION  GRAM- 
MAR. HyDr.  E-OiTo.  Blh  revised  ed.  I'imo., 
cloth,    ti 

Kbt  to  Otto^s  Gehmaic  Gramjuak.    90  cents. 


CU0RE*S  ItaUAW  ORAVIfAX. 

Kry     to     Cl'orr'b     Italian 

EXFRriBRR.      W  CflltS. 
KRAUSS'IMTBODUCTOBT  OXRMAir  ORAMJI AB.  |LOOL 


Cloth.    (l.TSb 
Ukamiiaji,    ahd 


In  addiUon  to  the  foregoing,  Messrs.  LEYPOLDT  A  HOLT  offer  the  following  from  their  own 
list:— 


BELLENGER  A  WITCOMB'S  GUIDE  TO 
MODERN  CONVERSATION,  in  French  and 
KnKli^h.     l6nio.,  I  loth.   75  cents. 

SADLEUS  ('ori:s  DE  VERSIONS;  or.  Exer- 
cises for  Translating  English  into  Fn-nch. 
K,mo.     fl.L>5. 

LA  Mere  L'OIE.  Po<SpIoS.  Chanpon*  et  Rondes 
Enfantine*.     Avec  lUustnitions.    8va     $1.00. 

uESOFS  FABLES  IN  FRENCH;  with  a  Dic- 
tlonsrv.    ISnto.,  cloth.    7ft  cents. 

HISTOIRE  DE  LA  MfeRE  MICHEL  ET  DE 
SON  CHAT.  With  a  Vocabulary.  16mo.,  cloth. 
7^  conts. 

GOUTTES  DE  ROSftE.  Petit  Tr^sor  po^tlqne 
des  Jeukks  Pkrsun.nks.    ISnio.,  cloth.    75  cts. 

Also  the  following  valuable  miscellaneous  text-books: — 
MRS.    SEWELL'S   DICTATION    EXERCISES. 

(English  Spellini!  Book).    12mo.    90  cts. 
CHAUCER'S  LEGENDE  OF  QOODE  WOMEN. 

Edited  with  an  introdactioni  and  notes,  glossa- 


L'HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE.  RucontAe  k  ]% 
Jeuncsse.  Par  M.  Lamk  Flruby.  16ma,  doth. 
$1.50. 

TROlS  MOIS  SOUS  LA  NRIGE.  Par  jAcguM 
Porch  at.  IGino..  cloth.  90  cents.  Ouvng* 
conrorin6«'  i-nr  rAc»«UMnle  Franfalw. 

S01R1!:KS  LlTTfeK aires.  Cnum-ries  de  Salon. 
Par  Mndnine  C.  R.  Coksok  (n6e  Rollin).  16mo., 
cloth.    7ft  cmts. 

THE  POETRY  OF  GERMANY.  Selection* 
from  the  most  celibrul***!  I'tx'tA,  translated  into 
Eni'lish  versf,  with  the  original  text  on  Uw 
oM»o''ite  piige.  Bv  Alprkd  BasksbvilUp 
12mo ,  doth.    (C44  i»utfes.)    $2.oa 


Hal  and  cHtlcnI.    By  Professor  Hiram  Cosaor. 
16mo..  cloth,    f  1.00. 
LANDMARKS  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY.    B/ 
Miss  YONUB,  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Bed- 
clylfb.**    l$mo.,cIoth.    Price,  $1.0a 


Messrs.  LEYPOLDT  &  HOLT  also  are  agents  for  the  Taucdiotz  and  Tbvbitex  Clamicb. 

CatAlognes  and  Nfiecimen  books  at  rednoed  prioea,  fViml«hed  on  applleatloB.    A  libwnal  '  ^ 
made  on  orders  from  sdioola. 


THE    lilOI^IEST     FIJETVTTXJlyfl:^ 


WAS  AWABDED  TO 


FATSON,  DUHTON  &  SCStlBHER'S 

NATIONAL   PENMANSHIP, 

At  the  TKNTir  KxuiBinoM  oh'  xiit:  M.vs^.  ru.viiiTxVnLE  MtcnAMO  AssociAxio^tp 

Sfptcmbcft  m'A. 

The  JiitfffrM,  fpt  ihrir  Hfport,  mjff— ♦*  Thin  flppenrft  to  bt  thp  mo  fit  jirftHLi^l  er^^ni  taugl&i,  wbI' 
btnltijf  all  dt'i^inibLir  i-lt'ijjiucw,  lU'Htno***,  flnri  fli«1liU'tno«n,  It  Jh  tbt^  nyj^U^m  titu|?ht  in  our  ichoolfi, 
Kati  It  in  cnmrnrnEft^d  tiy  it  a  Klini>Hril]r  nu^^  ■.dAptAbllity  to  Mmtnoreinl  nnrl  buvlDCft*  pu^iutcf. 
The  Commltteo  recoTnm\'iicf,  as  a  r^?tT>t^ilH:on  of  If*  ihltHk,  n  Uromte  McfialJ* 

So  well  kuawn  it  lUb  Bf^stcm,  and  Budi  U  Ub  popuUrlty,  tli«t  tEic  lutttnti 


RT*  MB  untTprfiallv  unrtcrwioofl^  at  Al|;Tttt  an  dro  tho  letters  V.  8.  A.;  and  bplajj-  the  tTfcteni  ni 
widpjy  IntroddcT^,  nntX  Ttit^  mont  <<Kttii^tri^Ly  uBod  In  the  L.'uttQd  StAtci,  the  publlMhera  ftell 
they  eon  rj^hily  cloiiit  fur  It  the;  tit  if  4>r  the 


^"or    10    lt«    JPaino    eon  fined,   to    this    C*o\i.»itry, 

The  derannc]  fbr  It  In  tbt  nritlnlv  Fro^'lnrt'pt  1i*  ^o  ^ivjit,  tbrtt  nn  otJItlcm  of  thi*  renowned 
WJi«  mnjDu  m-turv-i  in  Vntfiumi  Uir  Mii?  Brftlith-AmfMnc'Mii  ifinrkft,  m%rcti*tHnpr\Ttiiltl^in  l^h'^tcqi 
^Oap^  Uool'M  /  an  ft  Ahrtwin^  conciunfir^iif  tfuti  it  it  canntftered  th^rt  bttttr  than  aitjr  oClUr  Amin- 
«{|ft  or  Kiipli»h  3iyn(fm. 

V*  All  WruonB  interf^t^tAt  in  th[*  hnportunt  branch  t^f  rdnoLtloti,  iiv  InTtted  tftf 
fljBCeai'    Clpcitlarji  nod  BpcclmcaB  will  be  wnt  un  AjiplloBtloD, 


PAYSON,  DUNTON   &   SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PENS. 


SfiinnfiiclTired  by  Johkpii  On^T/nTT  t  SrTYJa-fWim  pittprns  mado  ^3cproa»]y  for  a&. 
by  tbo^o  who  hflvp  iiM»d  tbem  ikm  the  Scflt  in  the  market. 
For  sale  by  all  agents  Ibr  P.  D.  A  S. 

CROSBY  k  AINSWORTH,  U7  Waahiagton  St,  BartOT.   i 

*♦*  Specimen*  fiiTnlfthed  on  T«c^\^tv>t«.VYM^-«e,vvt«tMap.  ) 

^ ^ 


Fmn  WM.  A.  MO  WRY,  Esq.,  Prendeiit  of  tJie  Rhode  Island 
Institute  of  Instruction,  and  from  Bon.  J.  B.  CBAPIN, 
State  Commissioner  of  Schools. 

English  ani)  Classical  High  School.  ) 
Providettce,  R,  I.  Dec.  o.  1865.         J 
Messrs.  Taggahd  &  Thompson: 

Gent/emen: — After  having  used  Baton's.  Abithmbtics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  Rchool,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Depaitment  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unusual  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  proceed  the  making  of  a  valuable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmi'tic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work  ;  but  the  sue  of 
these  bookit  in  the  school  room  kas  proved  them  even  better  than  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said — *'In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.**  I  wish  now  to  renew  this  hi^h  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There  is 
an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  in  them. 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  concise. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  nf  lumber.  The  inportant  and  practical 
priufiples  of  Arithmetic  arc  concisely  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

1  have  found  them  thorough  and  systematic  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unu;»uiilly  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  absence  of  those  puzzling  **  catch  questions*'  which  hare 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  pursuing  this  important  and  interesting 
study  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  neries 
deserves  attention.  Nor  arc  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of  "improvements,"  by  way  of 
••  new  and  revised"  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  expressed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  as,  in  mv  judgment,  wnithy  of  universal  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 


\  fully  endorse  Mr.  Mowry's  opinion  of  the  above  woiks,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  aduptiou  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

J.  B.  CUAPIN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 


-oOo- 


E  ATOIV'S 

Complete  Series  of  Standard  Arithmetics. 

Adapted  to  the  best  mode  of  instruction. 

Used  in  all  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  BOSTON.     Adopted  for  use  in  the  State  of 

CALIFORNIA. 

1.  Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetic.  I  3.    Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic. 

2.  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  |  4.    Eaton's  High  School  Arithmetic. 

This  Series  is  distinguished  by  —  I.  The  thorough  and  scientific  manner  in  which  all 
the  principles  are  developed  and  illustratf-d.  2.  The  clearness,  precision  and  brevity  of 
its  rules  and  definitions.  3.  The  logical  and  satisfactory  explanations.  4.  The  promi- 
nence of  ana/yjf's  throughout  the  series.  5.  The  practical  character  of  each  book.  6.  The 
being  based  upon  the  inductive  and  analytical  plan,  which  teaches  the  pupil  to  think  and 
reason.    7.  The  mechanical  style  in  which  the  books  are  manufactured. 

(n/^  Copies  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  mailed  to  Teachers  and  Committees  for  examination 
on  receipt  of  the  priees  affixed:  Primary,  6  cents;  Intellectual,  10  cenU ;  Common 
School  and  Treatise,  29  cents  each. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Publishers,  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 

[jctq 


^aEISTTS   TV^A.]SrTEX). 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAWS 


UNITED    STATES, 

BY  PROF.  WILLIAM  B.  WEDGWOOD,  LL.  D.,  AND   PUBLISHED 
BY  SCHERMERHORN9  BANCROFT  d&  CO., 

Is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  rnter  in  the  United  States.  Hon.  T.  W. 
Clarke,  LL.  D.,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  New  York  Stprcroe  Court,  says : 

"  Every  citizen  who  intends  faithfully  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  shoald  have 
•uch  a  knowledge  as  this  work  accurately  and  succinctly  affords." 

**  A  tnass  of  legal  information  is  concentrated  in  this  volume  which  cannot  be  found 
elsewhere  in  bo  brief  a  compass." — N.  Y.  Tribune^  Alai'ch  8,  1866. 

**  Such  a  work  has  long  been  called  for  by  lawyers  and  by  the  community  at  large.*'— 
rhilidelphia  Press,  Maroh  10,  18G6. 

•'  We  know  of  no  work  in  which  the  whole  body  of  the  law  Is  so  fully  presented  in  so 
compact  a  form.' — Chicago  Tribune^  March  20, 1866. 

This  work  is  strictly  an  Agent's  Book,  and  an  Ageot  is  wanted  in  every  town  in  Xev 
England.     Teachers  are  making  lnr'»e  profits  by  canvassing  their  own  town. 

Price  to  subscribers,  $3.50  IN  CLOTH,  $4.00  IN  LEATHER  BINDING. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Tcrni.s  for  Agents,  to 

•T.  L.  Hammett, 

CARE  C.  G.  COOKE,  37  BRATTLE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Boston,  June  29,  1866.  (2m.) 


]PH[OTOaRA.PHIC. 

E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO., 

KilTiW 

WHOLESALE   AND   RETAIL, 

501    BI^O-A^ID^^^-A^TT,     XTEVT-    YORDK. 

IN  addition  to  our  main  business  of  PHOTOORAPHIC  MATERIALS  we  are  Head- 
quarters for  the  following,  Viz. : 

STEREOSCOPES  &   STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  American 

and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary,  etc. 

STEREOSCOPIC    VIEWS    OF    THE    WAR,    from    negativn 

made  in  the  various  campaigns  and  forming  a  complete  Photographic  history  of  the 
great  contest. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GLASS,  adapted  for  either  the 

Magic  Lantern  or  the  Stereoscope.     Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  oa 
receipt  of  Ktarop. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   ALBUMS.— We  manufacture   more  largely 

than  any  other  house,  about  200  varieties,  from  50  cents  to  S^O  each.     Our  ALBUMS 
have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any  others. 

CARD  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  GENERALS,  STATESMEN, 

ACTORS,  etc.,  etc.  —  Our  Catalogue  embraces  over  5^000  different  subjects,  incJad* 
ing  reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings,  Paintings,  Statues,  etc.    Cata- 
logues sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
Photographers  and  others,  ordeiing  goods  C.  O.  D.,  will  pleaae  remit  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  with  their  order. 
O"  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  goods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

(jeot.) 


TV^  A.  R  HEIST'S 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 


1S[  Oy^    READYI 


THESE   CHAR;rS,   SEVEN  IN   NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  vacant  in  teaching  Oeogruph} . 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

given,  so  that  a  few  hours'  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
>RAWING  in  the  most  scientihc,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSlGAi  MAP 

OV  EACH  OF  THE  GftAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  hy  its  coloring  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions, 


ZOOLOGICAL   TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION   OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$15.00  PER  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boston,  June  19.  I860.  (tf) 


Popular  Books  issued  b//  Lee  &  Shepard^  Publishers  and  Book- 
sellers^  149  Washington  street^  Boston, 


OLIVEB  OPTIC'S  BOOKS.     Nearly  100,000  Vols,  sold  durinc  tbe  lutyaar. 

Junt  publiKhed.  BHAVE  OLD  SALT ;  or.  Life  on  the  Quarter  Deck,  being  the  sixth 
and  concluding  volume  of  ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORIES.  The  Soldier  IJoy;  or.  Tom 
Somers  in  the  Army.  1  vol.  16mo,  illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  The  Sailor  Boy,  or.  Jack 
Somer<«  in  the  Navy.  1  vol.  Ifimo,  illustrated.  Price  §1.50.  The  YonnK  Lieutenant:  or. 
Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer.  1  vol.  lOmo,  illustrated.  Price  ^1,50.  1  he  Yankee 
Middy;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer.  1  volume  16mo.  iUu6trai«d.  Price  $l90. 
Fi^htinij  Joe  ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Staff-Officer.  I  vol.  16mo,  illustrated.  Price  .«l.oO. 
Brave  Old  Salt ;  or,  Lite  on  the  (juarter-D(ck.  1  vol.  16mo,  iUustratcd.  Price  $1.50. 
Nearly  r>0,(K>0  volumes  of  this  popular  scries  have  already  been  sold. 

AVOODVILLE  STORIES.  To  comprise  six  volumes  wl^n  completed.  Rich  and 
Humble;  or,  the  Mission  of  Bertha  Grant.  In  School  ana  Out;  or,  the  Conciuett  of 
Richard  Grant.  W.itch  and  Wait ;  or,  the  Youn^  F*ugitivrs  Work  and  Win ;  or. 
Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruiite.  Hope  and  Have.  In  preparation.  Ua»te  and  Waste. 
In  preparation.    Each  volume  handsomely  illustrated.     Price  $1.2-3  per  volume. 

FAMOUS  ••BO.\T  CLUB"  SERIES.  1,  The  Boat  Club;  2.  All  Aboard;  3,  No* or 
Never ;  4,  Little  by  Little:  6,  Try  Again;  C.  Poor  and  I'roud.  Each  Tolume  handsomely 
illustrated.    In  neat  box  or  sold  separate.     Price  per  volume  $1.25. 

RIVERD  ALE  STORY  BOOK.S.  1.  Little  Merchant;  2.  Yonnj;  Voyagers ;  S.Dolly 
and  I;  4.  Proud  »nd  Lazy  ;  o.  Careless  Kate  ;  6,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.  la  neat  box  or 
separate.    Price  per  volume  4o  cents. 

FLORA  LEK  STORY  BOOKS.  1,  Christmas  Gift ;  2.  Uncle  Ben;  3,  Birthday  Party; 
4,  The  Picnic  Party:  <>,  The  Gold  Thimble;  G,  The  Do-Somethings.  In  neat  box.  or  sep- 
arate.   45  cents  per  volumes. 

Oliver  Optic  in  a  new  field.  In  press,  THE  WAY'  OF  THE  WORLD,  a  novel,  by  W. 
T.  Adams.  Esq.,  (»« Oliver  Optic") 


OTTR    ITEV7-   ISSTTES. 
A  novel  of  intense  interest.    IN  TRUST  ;  or,  Dr.  Bertrand's  Household.    By  Amanda 
J.  Douglass.    1  vol.  12mo.     Price  $1.7o. 

A  domestic  story  of  great  beauty,  A  THOUSAND  A  YEAR,  by  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bmce. 
1  volume,  16mo.    Price  $1.2*5. 

A  convenient  manual  for  consultation.  A  MANUAL  OF  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIA- 
TION AND  SPELLING.  Containing  a  full  Alphabetical  Vocabulary  of  the  Language, 
with  a  preliminary  Exposition  of  English  Orthoepy  and  Orthography,  and  designed  as  a 
work  of  reference  for  general  use,  and  as  a  text-book  in  Schools.  By  Richard  Soule,  Jr., 
A.  M.,  and  William  A.  Wheeler.  A.  M.     Price  ^2.00. 

French  written  as  pronounced.  A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  PRONUNCIATION', 
witn  extracts  from  the  French  Classics,  written  in  Phonetic  Characters,  by  Adrien  Feline. 
Revised,  with  additions,  by  William  Watson,  Ph.  D.     1  vol.  16mo.     Price  $1.2-5. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  OLD  SIXTH  REGIMENT  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS VOLUNTEERS,  during  its  three  campaigns,  in  1861.  1862.  1863,  and  1864;  con- 
taining the  History  of  the  several  Companies  previous  to  1^61.  and  the  Name  and  Military 
Record  of  each  Man  connected  with  the  Regiment  during  the  War.  By  John  W.  Hanson, 
Chaplain.  Illustrated  by  Photographs.  One  handsome  12mo  volume;  333  pages;  print- 
ed from  large,  clear  type,  on  heavy  tinted  paper,  and  elegantly  bound.     Price  $3.10. 

HERMAN;  or.  Young  Knighthood.  By  E.  Foxton.  2  volumes,  12mo.  $3.30.  No 
book  published  during  the  last  five  years  has  created  a  greater  sensation,  and  provoked 
more  criticism,  than  this  truly  remarkable  work,  of  which  the  fourth  thousand  is  now 
meeting  a  rapid  sale. 


(TT  Any  bonk  published  in  the  United  States  sent  by  mail,  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the 
advertised  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers  and  Booksellors,  149  WashiDgton  tt.  Boston. 

[Last  p.] 


SARGENT'S 

ENnSELTNEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOyiiCING   SPEiLER, 

SEND  FOR  THE  LATEST  &  BEST  BEE URE  MAKING  A  CHANGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  groat  success  of  Mk.  Rpes  Sauoeant  in  hia  specialty  of  pre- 
paring School  Readers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  ne^  books  from  him;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  crUirehj  luw  and  impi-ovcd  Series  of  Readers. 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

JJl^*  We  tlefy  contradiction  in  saying  tliat  the  Series  is  tlie  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  pubh'shed. 

Mr.  Sarcent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  one  Series  of  Readers,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
estof  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  making  any  change.         « 

DCJ'  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  success  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  c«)mpilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilers  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  NEAV  IIFTH  READER, 

Just  is:4ued.  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  anypiactical  value;  and  the  Reading  Lessons 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  iu  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  FOii  the  times  and  up  with  the  times  —  far  in  advance  o 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speller, 

With  a  New  and  Improved  St/stem  of  Notation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  Indicating  Pronunciation^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  graduation  and  classification,  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR    A    COPY     AT    ONCE. 

(tJ*  School  Committees  and  Teachers  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnibhed  gratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L.  SHORET,  13  Waahiug^oii  ^\..,'&^%\AnsL. 


CHOICE    READING. 


"  Wo  are  boginning  to  arrive  at  some  faint  sense  of  Hawthomf 
(^reatncsR,— immeasurably  vaster  than  that  of  any  other  Ame 
lean  Vfho  over  wrote." — Tin:  Natiox. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 

I.  TWICE-TOLD  TALES.     With  Turtrait.     2  vols.  Ifimo.     $3.00. 

II.  SNOW-IMAOi:.  AND  OTHER  IWICE-T^LD  TALES.     1vol.  Ifimo.     S1.5C 

III.  MOSSES  FROM  AN  OLD  MANSE.    2  voN.  KImo.    $-.3.0!). 

IV.  THE  SCARLET  LETTEK.     1  vol.  inmo.    ^X.m. 

V.    THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  (JABLES.     1vol.  Ifimo.    $1..VJ. 
VL    THE  HLITHEDALE  ROMANCE.     1  vol.  Uvno.    ^l.OX 

VII.    THE  MARBLE  FAl'N  ;  or.  The  Romance  of  Monte  Beni.  2  vol*.  Ifimo.  $3.M 
VIH.     OUR  OLD  HOME.     A  Soriis  of  En^^lish  Sketches.     1  vol.  Ifimo.    $1.53. 
IX.    TRUE    STORIES    FKOM    HISTORY    AND    BIOGRAPHY.      1   vol.    l6iiM 
IlluHtrntrd.     Jc^l.2.>. 
X.    THE  WONDER  ROOK  FOR  GIRLS  *  BOYS.  1  vol.  Ifimo.   Illustrated.   $\S 
XI.    TANGLEWOOD  TALES.  FOIi  (JIRLS  AND  ROYS.     1  voL  Ifimo.  HluRtratd 
$fl.2'i. 
TWICE-TOLD   TALES.     Now  niwl  Complrtc  Elitinn.  with  rortraXi.       2  vols.   32iBi 

BuK  AMI  Gold.    ^-2  7-'». 
CO.MIMiETE  WORKS.     New  Edition,  <m  tinted  paper.     14  vols.  Ifimo.    S2->.«)0. 


WORKS  OF  HENRY  D.  THOREAU. 


*•  His  descriptions  of  nature  are  t;louin^  with  vitality.  He  loved  every  tree  and  shru 
His  pictures  are  true  to  life,  and  inspired  with  passion.  Thou<;h  clothed  in  the  lanfcuti 
of  prose,  they  are  alive  with  the  dic|u»>t  spirit  of  poetry.  Their  enchantment  never  paj 
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mi^yr   ^x^jiio   liiiifcai'i" 


AVEBSTEKS  rXAlMUDGED  DTCTIOX-:VEY. 

NEW  IliliLSTUATED  EDITION. 

ThorouL'lily  rovi.-si'il  ami  mueh  onlaririMl.  f Ivor  3,000  Hiio  ongra%-Inp-?.  J?  a  t.-I' 
iu;rli  iiuli^|M«iJsuhle  ri*qui'jiti»  lor  «'\vry  intfllijront  family. 

It  loiitains  H\{nm  WOKDS  ami  MKANINCJS  m>t  foiitnl  in  otiior  ilii't:oiiar>. 

Il  'h  now  bclii'vcd  to  Ik;  by  far  tlio  most  comi»lcfe,  useful,  aiitl  .*ati>f.u*torr  ...-^ 
tionary  of  tlie  lan;:ua;:i'»  I'vcr  pu1ilisheU«  as  it  is  l»y  far  the  largt^t  sindc  vi//*;!.' 
4-v»T  i-suod  in  any  lanj:ua;re. 

TliP  iH)<sossion  of  any  <»llior  Knjrlish  dictionary,  or  any  provlou^  o«!itIor.  f»:  t!.K 
ran  m»t  coniiu'nsatc  for  tlio  want  of  this  very  full  ami  fon»|»K»t«»  ono.  In  it-:  r.rv- 
«'nt  i»Tfi-ctiMl  stato  it  nuij-t  lonjr  roniain  the  15EST  KNGLISH  DICTK»y-\RY.''J.«: 
oncf  povJj'SM'd,  remain  of  fonstant  and  abidin*;  valuo. 

What  hook,  hi'Mdo  tin;  JJihh\  so  indispen>!ahle  as  a  pood  dictionary'/ 

'•  I  think  it  nnt  only  a  frn'at  impr«'»Trmpnt  uifin  f«'»nn«»r  i«»U€**i  of  the  fstxno  wnrk.  but  «n;vTKr  :3 
in«»«ff  T««!<i»»-rt^.  to  !iiiy'i»tii»'r  KiijrU'h  dii'timiiin  known  to  nw.  Tin*  l.i1<>n«  of  the  r»nfiic  «-:::•  .-•#•.« 
•••iitriliuior-*  liHW  niruW"  ir  iiniloutitctU>  th»*  l»»'!«t  j:en«*nil  i-tyinolii-jfiron  w*»  yet  |--*m'»*  •'!  the*.: 
ii'iiro ;  it-*  v«H-ahiil:ir>  i-*  as  iini|iU>  a-  nniM  WfU  U*  Kivi-n  in  thr  t«>in}*if.4  of  a  mi.;:  ••  ^o^ucp  ^ 
tii-niiirion"*  npi".  in  jri'iifnil,  ."UlBiiontly  «'xm't  tin<l  (liM-riuiinntiiit; :  snul  it-*  i»r«^nun'*iat:'a  '.'■??«• 
tntly  ninlorniiibitf  to  thi*  lH'.>.t  usi|rt»."— //«'ii.  ihorgt  Jt*.  Morsh^  Fior.Ho^  fiaii*,  Shirrn  '.J-  lyA 

'•  Kty«»ol«>}riral  ]i!irt  r«'nmrk«My  wfll  <lnno.  *  •  Wo  have  had  li"  £D,;l::?h  -i-st- 

ttT>'  ni-arly  h»  p«k1  iu  lirw  n*i>wt."— A'o/r/«  Amrriran  7?<v«Vir,  January.  ImJo. 

*•  In  flur  opinion,  it  i-*  th*'  Iwut  dirtiouary  that  cither  Knplaud  or  Aiuvrira  can  Inart  *•— ,Vr  r»a 
ilunrhrly  h'i'tfn\  (*rti>f,fr,  IHA. 

*•  N«»  Kn;:'.l'*h  M-hftl.ir  ran  di^-iH-nfC  irith  this  work." — Biblioth^ca  fttcra^  January.  l^Xt. 

'•Truly  !i  M"irnun}   f »/'"'•  •**  i«'»n'»ni«'nt  of  in«iu'stry.  n»«««arrh.  nnd  crndi?i«"kn.  wi.r»hT  t'«»  r'** 
ror.htl  iiVo^itii.oii  uiid  the  l;i;;h»>.>r  |>r.ii.M>  of  nil  whu  vrito,  himak  tr  «tuay  the  LuKiuiu  'UL.*.:i»^ 
—  Entnufh'ul  t^iutrttrly  li-vitu\  Jnnunrif^  l^t'A. 

'*  In  it-*  }ri*iu»r.d  nrrnnioy.  coniph'ti'n<»*K,  nntl  ptwctlral  titillty,  t!i<»  trnrk  !s  rnr  trhfrh  f!.-«i--" 
ran  rnvt  i<r  u-rit(  run  hnurjoiwurti  uj/oni  to  </(.«;•# /i>e  ietlh/' — Allnntic  Iflontklj,\  -Vwr»w«-i*».  *>.♦ 

••  Viowf.1  n*  a  whi>li*,  wi»  am  ronfidcnt.  that  no  otlior  ]lvlnc  lanfruafci*  ha*  a  dirtioTuur  irUyi  f 
fn'ily  luul  fiiriit'iilly  M't.<  firth  it<*  pn>:<4-nt  <'ou<li!i»n  n;*  th*.-*  hu't  fditiun  of  WvUetrx  dv«»  tlij.:  •*!  -'^ 
HiitN-n  ttn«l  ppfk»'U  Knclinh  t«.»n>jia*." — Jlirj'tr\\  Mu::iizin*^  January^  llHjj. 

'•TiiK  Nr.w  WriisTFU  i<  jj-j-riouj!— it  !•*  pfrf«Tt— it  dixtanroff  and  lU-flf^  mmpotitioa— :t  ^v^ 
n"{aiii>;  tti  W  ik-siri-il." — J.  ii.  A'fi«///ic)M'/,  i-L.  1)..  I^tMtJtHt  of  \'as.sar  C  wW^v. 

Ill  One  Volume  of  1,840  Roynl  Quarto  Papreff,  and  in  TarlonsCoflr 
luou  uud  Flue  Uliidlufsiii. 

•fJKT  THE  LATK.^T.*'  'iJKT  TIIK  UKST."  "  fJET  WER«TEr. 

I'uS.i-hrd  ».>  cJ.  &  •'.  MKP.rJAM,  Sprinirti.i.l.  .Ma^n.     Sold  hy  all  I5nr.k.,.ii,.r*. 
Sptiiinnt  /.'/^.'t.*  uf  JUuitrti:ntn>  anU  ot/,tr  n>  tvjtaiurts  %ciU  ht  tint  tm  tai'i^iratH n  *o  tt,t  JJ*  •  "^ 

WF.B$!^TER'S  fiCIIOOL  DICTIOIVARIES  Viz.: 

1.    TTIK  PUIMAKY.  HI.     IITfiH  Ft'lIOOL.  V.    Cr»rNTi>''*' n-'T:! 

11.     roMMiiN  SriUKJL.  IV.     A«  AUKMIO.  TI.     VSlVKKSin 

T\n'<*'  iHipul.ir  St-lHM.l  I»i«'tio!nri«^«,  hnTipjt  tu-on  thormijrhlr  n»r;«cMl,  nnd  nxt^m-ivfh  ^c■.^:■'J  - 
thi-  -iMndar-l  iiufhority  in  i»rth<»irniphy.  ItHlnitlon,  and  Pronunciation,  and  a*  TllK  BE>T  iv^"^ 
:iri»!<  in  ii>-«».  an'  ri""p«'«'tr'ill*  (■i>n)ni<'n<ird  to  tt-achers  and  othvn.  Thry  arc  much  lufw  rttcs--.'''; 
HiM  uMi]  UM'd  than  .til  othrrt  conihinvd. 

•  fr  •W.-l.-t.-r't  Soh.H.l  l>iitiunnrii"5  arc*  Fr.ld  l.r  J.  B.  LTPPTXrOTT  t:  CO..  Plr'.vlf'pVv  i^* 
fio'N.  PHINXKY,  JJLAKKM.VN  &  CO..  Niw  Y..rk:  S.  C.  iiUliJlrS  &  CO.,  thicjip*.  sAii«EM. 
Wll.So.N  it  IlI-N'KLK.  fin.inn.'iti:  ami  l.\  all  li^-.k-M-llir^. 

:  ff  r*..nry-!iv«.  rop-i-  of  WKHSTKU\<  NKW  IM.l'STRATED  PirTTOXARY  h%r*^  Ut-:.' V- 
jiI.-uimI  in  as  nViny  of  tJu*  H«»«lon  puMir  h'J|o«»1.s  by  the  SchtH)!  Hoarit  of  that  city. 

':  ?^  *riM'  .»-tnn'  of  M-irylan<l  havin.;;  rt'«M'ntly  ••"•t.ihli.xhcd  a  Krw  Soho>d  hyf^xeta,  iU  s*i**  ?•"«"•  ' 
F.<lii*':<ri(>n  has  tidoptcd  Vv^•l>.^ler':J  MTicj*  of  dicti'juarit.Mi  a«  the  Rtandanlf  and  for  cxrlusx.*  •:*»•»'•  * 
luiMi''  m-luNils  of  tiiat  .'*tat«». 

I  ir  '.Nisirly  every  .Stat*-  Siiporintr-ndpnt  of  Public  Tn^tmctlon  in  th«»  rninn,or«v«nvrrcr.!-*tf* 
riT,  wh«Ti»  i<u«-h  an  on«»  <>xi<*tA.  ha.o  rti  oniin<>n<l«Ml  WKBSTKIt'S  l>I«*ThlN  \KY  in  »bt  *»rJ-*^' 
t«TUi-!.  Anionj:  tlu'in  an*  t\\i*M'  of  Maims  Ni-w  IIunp<<hlre.  Vcmirint,  MvwarhU'iCtt*.  Ilhi-l-.  U*^- 
t'oujifoti-nt.  N'.'w  Y«irk.  Ni-*  .Tit««o>.  P.'nn-% hinia.  MJinlind,  \V»«<it  Virsrinia.  OhK  Ktntiyk'  I'- 
dfina.  Illinois.  Missouri.  Mn-hiirin,  lovra.  Wi.«.-onMn,  MiuucMtAf  XortU  Oaruliai,  AAUca  •.»»•'•" 
nil.  and  ti\*o  r.-iti-id i— TWKN rY-KOl'rl  In  all. 

.Morr  than  t'H  tiuii""  a««  many  an»  luild  of  \V«»*»-5f<»r'*  Diotionarlo.*.  n.?-  of  nnx  nih«T  *=VT'f  -  **'* 
roiintry.  At  Usi'St /"wr./f/^/n  of  all  the  wh«v»l  boi.k!*  puhli4h(>d  in  thU  c«»untrv  own^««*'*^'' '* 
\W\r  ^tauvVlTd,  and  of  th"  ri-in  dMd«T.  !•»«■  a<*knowlc  ^■^»  anu  xt.indanl. 
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A    TBIP    TO    MT.    VEKNON. 

Our  ])ilf!;riraQge  to  the  American  Mecca  was  made  on  a  recent 
beautiful  but  sultry  day  of  June.  As  wc  stepped  aboard  the  steamer 
at  Washington,  fresh  berries  laden  with  fragrance  from  the  woods, 
and  newly -mown  fields  on  the  shores  of  the  Potomac,  pleasingly  con- 
trasted with  the  stagnant  air  of  a  crowded  city,  and  the  sickening 
effluvia  of  its  unswept  streets.  A  sail  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  brought 
us  to  the  venerable  and  substantial  fort  Washington,  in  view  of  which, 
on  the  opposite  shore,  lay  the  consecrated  spot,  about  which  cluster  so 
many  associations  dear  to  American  hearts.  There  we  took  on  board 
a  squad  of  soldiers  for  guard  duty  on  the  grounds,  and  in  a  few 
moments  afterwards,  were  safely  landed  at  our  destination. 

**  This,  then,"  said  we,  "  is  the  home  and  the  resting-place  of 
Washington ;  over  these  grounds  he  walked,  and  in  yonder  mansion 
he  ate  and  slept  and  died."  Wending  our  way  up  the  winding  path- 
way, we  came  to  the  humble  brick  tomb,  where,  amid  overhanging 
trees  and  shrubbery,  reposes  the  dust  of  the  "  Father  of  his  Country." 
Over  the  entrance  we  read,  "  Within  this  enclosure  rest  the  remains 
of  General  George  Washington."  The  sarcopage  of  the  illustrious 
dead  and  of  his  wife,  are  plainly  seen  through  the  strong  iron  railing 
that  guards  the  entrance,  on  one  of  which  is  the  word  "Wash- 
ington," and  on  the  other  by  its  side,  "  Martha,  the  consort  of 
Washington."  Within  and  on  the  farther  wall,  is  inscribed  the  hope- 
ful language  of  Jesus,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that 
believcth  in  me  though  ho  were  dead  yet  shall  he  live." 
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"  But  Washington  is  not  here,  said  some  one  in  a  low,  sad  tone." 
^^Non  it  est  partout^^*  responded  a  venerable  countryman  of  Lafayette, 
with  a  generosity  that  did  honor  to  his  hoary  locks.  No,  he  is  every- 
where. The  remains  were  first  deposited  in  the  old  family  vault  over- 
looking the  Potomac,  and  were  removed  to  this  one  in  1832.  In  1837 
they  were  placed  in  the  marble  sarcophagus,  where  they  will  probably 
remain  undisturbed  through  many  generations.  Near  by  the  tomb 
are  four  monuments,  in  memory  of  near  relatives  of  the  honored 
dead.  On  one  of  them  is  the  following  inscription  :  *'  Within  the 
vault  lie  buried  the  mortal  remains  of  Bushrod  Washington,  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at 
Philadelphia,  November  26th,  1827,  aged  68  years."  By  his  side  is 
interred  his  devoted  wife,  Anna  Blackburn,  who  survived  her  beloved 
husband  but  two  days,  aged  60.  ''  The  heart  was  broke,  it  aches  no 
more.  They  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  death 
were  not  divided."  On  another  is  inscribed,  "  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  John  Augustine,  son  of  Corbin  and  Hannah  Washington,"  who 
appointed  him  one  of  his  executors,  and  bequeathed  to  him  Mt 
Vernon,  where  he  died  June  16th,  1832,  aged  43.  The  others  are 
in  memory  of  Mrs.  M.  E.  Conrad,  grand-neice  of  Washington,  and 
ElcTanor  Parke  Lewis,  grand-daughter  of  Mrs.  and  adopted  daughter 
of  General  Washington. 

The  family  mansion  is  a  large,  plain  edifice,  commanding  on  the 
east  side,  a  fine  view  of  the  Potomac  and  the  surrounding  country. 
On  the  west,  a  beautiful  lawn  of  several  acres  lays  spread  out  before 
it,  skirted  on  the  north  side  by  a  flower  garden,  laid  out,  it  is  said,  by 
Washington  himself,  and  on  the  south  by  a  vegetable  garden.  On 
the  grounds  are  seen  flourishing  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  are 
the  linden,  magnolia,  tulip,  Kentucky  cofiee,  sassafras,  Lombardy  and 
white  poplars,  the  holly  and  cotton-wood,  and  others  common  to 
New  England.  One  tree  alone  upon  the  plantation,  a  magnoliat 
enjoys  the  honor  of  having  been  set  out  by  Washington's  own  hands. 
It  is  guarded  during  the  visiting  season,  by  a  soldier,  to  preserve  it 
from  the  ruthless  hands  of  relic  hunters. 

The  mansion  was  erected  by  Lawrence  Washington,  eldest  brother 
of  the  General,  in  1744,  who  named  the  place  Mt.  Vernon,  in  honor 
of  the  British  Admiral  of  that  name.  The  wings  were  added  by 
General  Washington  in  1756,  and  makes  the  building  as  it  now 
stands,  about  a  hundred  feet  long  by  fifty  wide.     It  is  two  stones 
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higli,  with  a  projection  of  the  roof  on  the  Potomac  side,  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  supported  by  eight  columns.  Though  time 
has  doubtless  changed  somewhat  the  appeamnce  of  the  building  and 
the  premises  generally,  the  visitor  may  walk  over  the  same  floor,  now 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  touch  the  same  brass 
knocker  upon  the  door,  and  look  out  of  the  same  windows  as  did 
Washington  in  days  of  "  lang  syne." 

There  are  but  few  relics  of  value  at  present  in  the  house,  larger 
collections  being  found  in  the  Patent  Office,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Institute  at  the  Capitol.  We  noticed  in  the  hall  the  key  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  presented  to  Washington  by  Lafayette  after  the  destruction  of 
that  prison  in  1779.  In  one  of  the  rooms  are  the  holsters  and  port- 
manteau used  in  his  perilous  expedition  at  fort  Duquesne,  the  tripod 
he  used  in  surveying,  and  a  harpsichord,  his  wedding  gift  to  Nellie 
Custis.  In  the  south  upper  room  where  the  good  man  "met  his 
fate,"  is  a  bedstead  on  which  he  slept,  and  a  fac  similie  of  the  one  on 
which  he  died. 

The  original  tract  of  land  consisted  of  six  thousand  acres,  according 
to  one  authority,  though  Washington  in  one  of  his  letters,  (Irving's 
Washington,)  speaks  of  3,260  acres  exclusive  of  the  mansion  farm* 
Several  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  purchase  these  grounds, 
when  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  ladies  of  America  by  Miss  Ann  P. 
Cunningham  of  South  Carolina,  an  association  was  formed  which 
resulted  in  raising  $236,000, — $70,000  of  which  were  contributed  by 
Edward  Everett,  as  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  on  Washington, 
and  his  Mt.  Vernon  papers  in  the  New  York  Ledger.  Of  this  sum 
$200,000  were  paid  for  two  hundred  acres,  including  the  family 
mansion.    About  $20,000  have  since  been  laid  out  for  repairs. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  during  the  war,  when  so  many  of  the  fine 
estates  of  the  South  were  laid  waste,  and  the  clash  of  arms  resounded 
on  almost  every  plantation,  these  grounds  were  sacredly  regarded  by 
both  armies.  Special  pains,  we  were  told,  were  taken  by  both  sides, 
to  prevent  any  collision  on  the  premises.  The  fact  is  worthy  of 
record  as  honorable  to  both  ])arties. 

We  retired  from  the  place  impressed  that  increased  interest  will  be 
attached  to  the  place  as  time  passes,  and  the  character  of  the  great 
Washington  becomes  better  appreciated,  and  his  principles  more  gen- 
erally received  by  the  American  people. 

CmtrevUle.  h.  r. 
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ON    TBAOHINa   GBOGRAFHT. 

I  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  geography  —  as  it  is  taught, 
and  one  way  —  better,  it  seems  to  me  —  in  which  it  might  be  taught. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  the  subjects  of  Physical  Geography  are  of 
such  a  nature,  that,  even  if  not  taught  on  strict  educational  principles, 
the 'child  can  hardly  fail  to  gain  a  moderately  correct  idea  of  what  he 
recites.  But  alas  for  the  unhappy  urchins  just  traUvSplanted  from  the 
primary  schools,  who  are  set  to  learning  that  the  earth  is  round  — 
that  it  has  two  motions,  the  daily  and  the  yearly, —  that  the  former 
is  that  in  which  it  turns  on  its  own  axis,  and  the  latter  that  in  which 
it  turns  round  the  sun, —  that  the  former  motion  produces  the  change 
from  day  to  night,  and  the  latter  the  change  of  seasons.  These 
must,  indeed,  cause  sore  tribulation  and  vexation  of  spirit  to  the  poor 
little  victims  I  And  not  only  are  these  difficult  subjects  generally 
taught  by  methods  wholly  at  variance  with  the  principles  which 
should  guide  us  in  all  our  teaching,  but,  with  most  teachers,  they 
precede  many  of  the  simple  subjects  of  Physical  Geogi'aphy,  and  all 
of  Political  Geography.  Go  into  one  of  our  normal  schools  and  test 
the  young  ladies'  comprehension  of  the  change  of  seasons, —  I  think 
the  result  would  occasion  some  surprise ;  yet  they  studied  the  subject, 
or  rather  committed  to  memory  the  words,  "  The  change  of  seasons 
is  produced  by  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun,"  before  tliey  were 
ten  yeara  old. 

This  arrangement  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  more  than  one  edaca- 
tional  principle.  First,  this :  '*  Not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the 
order  of  Nature."  Is  it  in  the  order  of  nature  to  teach  a  child  that 
the  earth  is  constantly  revolving  round  the  sun,  and  that  this  revolo; 
tion  produces  the  change  of  seasons,  before  teaching  him,  for  instance, 
that  the  water  he  sees  from  the  window  is  a  bay,  and  that  the  land 
on  whicIrFort  Independence  stands  is  an  island  ?  Is  it  in  the  order 
of  nature  to  teach  him  that  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis 
produces  the  change  from  day  to  night,  before  teaching  him  that  he 
lives  on  the  continent  of  North  America  ? 

"  But,"  some  one  will  say,  "  why  should  he  not  be  taught  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena  ?  He  certainly  observes  them."  Veiy 
true ;  so  he  observes  the  phenomena  of  twilight,  and  of  the  rainbow : 
would  you,  then,  teach  him  the  theory  of  the  refraction  and  reflection 
,  of  the  sun's  rays  ?  He  hears  music :  would  you  teach  him  to  aocoont 
for  it  on  the  undulatory  theory  ? 
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Tbis  brings  me  to  the  second  principle  violated :  "  Proceed  from 
the  simple  to  the  more  difficult."  The  infraction  of  this,  is  manifest. 
Would  you  compel  a  child  of  eight  years  to  lift  a  hundred-pound 
weight  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  body  ?  Why  then  do 
you  require  him  to  lift  a  hundred-pound  mental  weight  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  his  mind  ?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
bodi/  in  the  first  instance  ?  What,  th^n,  must  be  the  effect  on  the 
mind  in  the  second  ? 

A  very  forcible  argument  against  this  method  occurred  in  one  of 
our  city  schools  not  long  since  :  A  class, —  most  of  whom  could  recite 
fluently  the  remarks  contained  in  their  books  on  latitude  and  longi- 
tude,—  being  asked  at  what  place  on  the  earth's  surface  there  would 
be  no  latitude,  replied,  almost  unanimously,  "  At  the  poles."  Yet 
most  of  the  class  were  considered  by  the  teacher  well  prepared. 
There  was  one  exception,  however,  which  excited  my  risibles  to  a 
painful  degree.  A  little  girl,  being  asked  to  give  the  definition  of 
latitude,  replied,  '^  Latitude  is  distance  from  the  equator  neither  north 
or  south."  This  definition,  observe,  is  strictly  correct,  with  the 
exception  of  one  letter ;  but  the  introduction  of  that  one  letter, 
unfortunately,  somewhat  diminishes  its  value. 

Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  principles  of  Postal ozzi  are 
correct,  it  is  manifest  that  the  arrangement  generally  adopted  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  is  unphilosophical  and  irrational.  Now  what 
arrangement  can  be  found  which  shall  not  violate  any  principle,  and 
which  shall,  the  most  truly,  educate  the  child?  One,  it  seems  to  me, 
which  shall  proceed  from  the  most  simple  subjects  of  physical  geog- 
raphy—  as  being,  itself,  the  simplest  of  the  three  branches  —  through 
the  more  extended  subjects  of  political  geography,  taking  up  mathe- 
matical geography  as  it  is  needed.  First  would  come  mountains, 
rivers,  lakes,  valleys,  etc. —  all  those  subjects  which  may  be  taught 
by  means  of  pictures,  without  reference  to  maps  or  globes.  Next  to 
these  we  should  wish  to  take  up  the  more  extensive  ones  of  oceans 
and  continents.  These,  however,  cannot  be  taught  by  pictures 
without  conveying  false  ideas  of  their  size,  as  compared  with  islands 
and  lakes.  A  globe,  then,  is  necessary ;  but  before  using  a  globe, 
the  child  must  understand  why  it  is  made  of  a  spherical  shape.  Here 
comes  in  the  subject  of  the  form  of  the  earth, —  then  continents  and 
oceans, —  next  the  political  divisions  of  the  continents ;  but,  to  study 
these  properly,  the  subject  of  their  representation  on  maps  and  globes 
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must  be  understood,  and  here  comes  in  the  subject  of  latitude,  longi- 
tude, division  by  circles,  &c.  From  this  point  we  may  go  on  regu- 
larly with  political  geography. 

As  to  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  and  round  the  sun, 
and  the  consequent  change  from  day  to  night,  and  from  winter  to 
summer,  I  would  leave  the  consideration  of  those  subjects  until  such 
time  as  the  mind  of  the  child  should  be  ready  to  receive  them  with- 
out injury.  This  time,  with  the  former,  would  be  when  he  had 
completed  his  eleventh  year,  and  with  the  latter,  not  before  he  had 
completed  his  thirteenth  or  fourteenth. 

To  go  back  now  to  the  first  "part  of  this  course :  How  may  the 
subject  of  the  simpler  physical  divisions  of  the  earth  be  scientifically 
taught?  Take  this  one,  for  example — a  lake.  We  will  suppose 
the  lesson  —  in  the  giving  of  which  the  principle  to  be  borne  in  raind 
is,  "Develop  the  idea  before  giving  the  term  " — to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  endeavors  in  all  things  to  make  her  teaching  con- 
form to  what  study  and  reflection  have  told  her  is  right.  By  showing 
a  picture  of  a  lake,  she  easily  gets  from  the  children  that  it  is  "a 
piece  of  water  with  land  all  round  it."  Writing  this  description  of 
the  picture  on  the  board,  she  asks  how  the  sentence  may  be  some- 
what improved.  They  will  probably  give  *'  surrounded  "  in  place  of 
"  all  round,"  and  if  they  do  not  give  "  body  "  in  place  of  "  piece," 
the  teacher  herself  gives  it.  Now  they  have  the  idea  of  a  lake 
expressed  in  good  language.  The  teacher  gives  the  term,  and  one 
more  item  of  knowledge  is  added  to  the  children's  stock  ;  —  an  item 
acquired,  not  by  the  exercise  of  memory  alone,  but  by  the  exercise 
of  the  perceptive  faculty,  of  their  common-sense,  and  by  calling  on 
their  previous  information.  With  the  other  subjects  she  proceeds  ii 
a  similar  manner,  until  she  arrives  at  the  form  of  the  earth.  This 
subject,  usually  passed  rapidly  over,  by  requiring  the  children  to 
commit  to  memory  the  statement  contained  in  their  book,  is  one,  it 
seems  to  me,  which  aiFords  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for 
strengthening  the  reasoning  faculties. 

The  children  may  apply  knowledge  gained  from  previous  informa- 
tion, and  may  be  led  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  shape  of  the 
earth  before  any  statement  of  the  actual  fact  is  made  by  the  teacher- 
How  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate.  Holding  an  orange  before  the 
class,  the  teacher  takes  a  short  lead-pencil,  a  key,  or  any  other  small 
object  which  may  be  at  hand,  and  placing  it  on  the  side  opposite  the 
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class,  SO  that  just  the  point  is  visible  over  the  convexity  of  the  orange, 
asks,  what  part  of  the  pencil  they  see.  "  The  point,"  is  readily 
given.  Moving  it  further  on,  she  asks,  "  Do  you  see  more  or  less  of 
it  now  ? ''  continuing  in  this  way  till  the  whole  of  the  pencil  becomes 
visible.  Next  she  takes  some  plane  surface,  and  placing  the  pencil 
upright  on  it,  asks  how  much  of  it  can  be  seen  — "  The  whole." 
Moving  it  farther  on,  she  repeats  the  question.  Still,  "  The  whole.'* 
**  Then  why,"  she  asks,  "  is  it  that  whQ.n  I  move  it  toward  you  on 
the  orange,  you  see,  first  the  point,  gradually  more  and  more,  finally 
the  whole,  while  on  the  slate  you  see  the  whole  at  once  ?  "  "  Because 
the  orange  is  round  and  the  slate  is  flat,"  will  be  soon  obtained.  She 
makes  use  of  a  few  more  illustrations,  in  each  case  requiring  the 
children  to  account  for  the  gradual  appearance  of  the  pencil.  After 
firmly  fixing  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  proposition,  "  If  we  are 
on  one  side  of  a  round  body,  and  anything  is  moved  toward  us  from 
the  opposite  side,  it  will  come  into  view  gradually,"  she  develops  the 
converse  of  the  proposition  by  using  any  familiar  illustration,  drawing 
the  idea  from  the  children  clothed  in  any  words  they  may  suggest. 

Now  she  proceeds  to  apply  these  propositions  to  the  form  of  the 
earth,  taking  the  proof  of  the  appearance  of  an  approaching  vessel. 
After  the  gradual  manner  in  which  it  comes  into  view  has  been 
stated,  she  goes  back  to  the  converse  of  tlie  proposition  just  proved, 
asking,  *'  If  the  ship  comes  gradually  into  view,  what  must  be  the 
shape  of  the  body  over  which  it  is  moving?"  *' Round."  "And 
what  18  the  body  over  which  it  is  moving  ?  "  '*  The  earth."  *'  Then 
what  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ?  "  The  children  will  be  forced  from 
their  previous  observation  to  reply,  *'  Round,"  but  not,  probably, 
with  a  very  firm  conviction*  of  the  truth  of  what  they  utter.  The 
teacher,  without  corroborating  their  assertion,  next  places  a  ball  so 
that  it  will  cast  a  shadow  on  the  floor ;  asks  the  shape  of  the  shadow ; 
shows  by  experiment  that  only  a  round  body  will  cast  a  rotmd 
shadow.  Then  she  tells  the  class  that  sometimes  the  earth  gets 
between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  just  as  the  ball  gets  between  the  sun 
and  the  floor,  and  asks  what  would  then  be  seen,  probably,  on  the 
moon.  "A  shadow."  **Yes,  and  this  shadow  is  round.  Does 
this,"  she  inquires,  "  make  you  more  nearly  certain  that  you  were 
correct  in  thinking  the  earth  round  ?  "  The  answer  will  be  in  the 
affirmative,  and  after  allowing  a  few  of  the  class  to  state  again  their 
reasons  for  holding  such  an  opinion,  the  teacher  corroborates  it« 
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One  difficnltr  remains,  howeTer,  viz.:  the  kind  of  rocndneas*  — 
whether  die  earth  be  spherical  or  circalar.  To  ela<ndate  this  point, 
the  teacher  holds  a  cent — or,  better,  some  larger  circular  c«bject — in 
different  positions,  leading  the  children  to  notice  and  state  that  some^ 
times  the  shadow  cast  is  round  and  sometimes  not ;  then  leads  them 
in  a  similar  manner,  to  notice  and  state  that,  in  whatever  position  a 
ball  is  held,  it  still  casts  a  roand  shadow.  Next,  giving  the  informa- 
tion that  the  earth  alwat^s  casts  a  roand  shadow,  she  asks  which  of 
these  objects  it  might  be  supposed  to  resemble  in  shape.  ^*  The 
ball;" 

Now  the  class  have  all  the  ideas  necessary  for  a  good  definition ; 
one  or  two  well-directed  questions  will  draw  out  that  definition,  and 
the  subject  is  finished.  Is  it  not  much  better  thus  to  allow  the  truth 
to  dawn  gradually  on  the  minds  of  the  children  ;  to  ai«aken  doubts 
as  to  the  correctness  of  their  preconceived  impressions  on  the  subject 
of  the  earth's  figure  ;  by  proceeding  cautiously  from  step  to  step,  to 
make  tliesc  doubts  dee))en  into  conviction, —  and  then,  and  not  till 
then,  when  they  are  awake  to  the  subject  and  ready  to  believe,  to  say 
decidedly  ^  You  are  right, —  the  earth  w  round  ?  *' 

Has  there  not  been  much  more  intellectual  growth  here,  than  can 
jHWHibly  take  place  in  the  minds  of  children  whose  firmly  fixed 
opinions  are  suddenly  met  and  rudely  overthrown  by  the  statement, 
on  authority  too  high  for  them  to  doubt,  ^^  The  earth  is  round.'^ 
Probably,  after  gazing  at  it  a  few  minutes  in  mute  surprise,  tliqr 
mentally  ejaculate, —  at  least,  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enoa^rh 
to  retain  any  degree  of  originality  of  thought, —  **  Well,  I  suppose  it 
is,  if  the  book  says  so,"  and  forthwith  proceed  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  parrot-like  repetition  of  the  feet.  Is  not  this  a  step,  naj, 
a  prodigious  stride,  towards  that  much-to-be-dreaded,  always-to-be- 
fought-against  habit  of  mind,  taking  on  trust,  learning  by  rote  ? 

After  the  subject  of  the  form  of  the  earth  has  been  taken  up,  the 
next  in  order  would  be  Continents  and  Oceans.  The  first  would  be 
easily  taught,  by  directing  one  or  more  members  of  the  class  to  point 
out  on  the  globe  the  two  largest  bodies  of  land  entirely  surrounded 
by  water,  represented  there ;  asking  if  there  are  any  bodies  equal  to 
these  in  size.  A  negative  answer  being  obtained,  the  children  are 
asked  for  a  description  of  what  they  have  just  observed,  which  will 
probably  be  given,  after  a  little  questioning,  something  in  this  wise: 
**  A  body  of  kud,  larger  than  any  island,  entirely  surroanded  hj 
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water."     As  they  now  have  the  idea,  nothing  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  lesson  but  the  term,  which  is  given  by  the  teacher. 

Oceans  wonld  be  taught  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  as  with  this  sub- 
ject, the  considerations  of  the  natural  features  of  land  and  water  con- 
cludes, we  are  ready  for  the  next  subject  in  order — The  Political 
Divisions  of  the  Continents. — Massachusetts  Teacher. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


QUESTIONS   USED    IN    OHIO  AGO. -FIRST   GRADE.    GRAMMAJEt 
DEPARTMENT. 

J^orty  minutes  allowed  for  exercises  in  Geography  and  History  y  and  forty-Jive  minutes  for 

all  others  except  Spelling, 

ARITHMETIC. 

[Tho  examples  may  be  worked  out  first  on  slates,  and  then  copied  on  paper,  if  pupils  prefer  to  do 
■o ;  but  all  the  copying  must  be  completed  within  the  time  specified.  The  solutions  should  ht  copied 
on  the  paper  in/uU^  so  that  the  Committee  may  see  the  process  as  well  as  the  answers.  No  books,  nor 
helps  of  any  kind,  allowed  on  the  desks,  and  none  to  be  used  during  the  Examination.  All  commu- 
nication to  be  avoided.  Pupils  to  receive  no  information  from  teachers,  or  others,  respecting  any  of 
the  questions.  Every  pupil  to  write  at  the  top  of  each  paper  his  name,  name  of  teacher,  grade  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  name  of  school.  Each  answer  should  be  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
numbei  of  the  question.  At  the  close  of  the  time  specified,  every  paper  will  be  taken  up,  whether 
completed  or  not.] 

1.  Express  decimally  2i  per  cent. ;  4  per  cent. ;  61  per  cent. ;  12  J  per  cent. ;  i 
per  cent. ; 

2.  A  man  has  a  capital  of  $20,000.  He  loses  50  per  cent,  of  his  capital  in  wheat 
speculations,  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  in  stock  speculations.  Uow  much 
money  has  he  left  ? 

3.  6000  is  25  per  cent  of  what  number  P 

4.  Define  the  terms  *At  Par,'  'Above  Par'  and  'Below  Par  ;*  and  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  sale  of  stocks  below  par, 

6.  Find  the  amount  of  $5,600  at  interest  3  years,  6  months  and  18  days,  at  12 
per  cent,  per  annum. 

6.  What  is  the  present  worth  of  &  note  for  $224,  due  two  years  hence,  discount- 
ing at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent.  i)er  annum  ? 

7.  Find  the  compound  interest  of  $400  for  2  years,  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

8.  Write  a  proportion,  and  teU  which  terms  are  means  and  which  are  extremes. 

9.  Find  the  missing  term  in  72  :  (    )  :  :  56  :  112. 

10.    How  many  pounds  of  cofice  at  4  shillings  per  pound  must  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  30  pounds  of  butter  at  2  shillings  and  6  pence  per  pound. 
2 
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GRAMMAR. 

1.  Namo  tho  properties  of  Nouns* 

2.  Mark  with  appropriate  abbreviations  the  different  parts  of  speech  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence : 

"  Alas !  John,  that  you  should  have  acted  so  unwisely  in  the  presence  of  your 
father  and  mother.** 

3.  "Write  a  sentence  containing  a  Transitive  Verb  in  the  Active  Voice,  and  an- 
other expressing  the  same  idea  by  the  use  of  the  same  verb  in  the  Passive  Voice. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun. 

5.  Compare  each  of  the  adjectives  Wise  and  Able,  by  three  different  methods. 

6.  Write  one  sentence  containing  a  Relative  Pronoun,  an  Adjective  Pronoun,  an 
Interrogative  Pronoun,  and  a  Personal  Pronoun. 

7.  Correct  the  following  sentences,  if  they  need  correction  : 

*•  Let  every  pupil  attend  to  their  lessons." 

"  James,  and  not  William,  have  done  the  wrong." 

"  The  chief  portion  of  the  lands  is  sold.*' 

8.  Namo  three  Irregular  verbs,  and  give  their  principal  parts. 

9.  Give  the  synopsis  of  tne  Verb  Write  in  all  the  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mode 
with  I. 

10.    "  I  visited  the  store  of  Jones  and  Smith." 

Tell  by  the  use  of  the  possessive  case,  whoso  store  I  visited. 
"  I  have  upon  my  table  two  Dictionaries — one  by  Worcester  and  one  by 
Webster." 
Tell  in  as  few  words  as  poisiblo,  and  by  use  of  tho  possessive  case,  whit 
Dictionaries  are  upon  my  table. 

BISTORT   AMD  OBOORAPHT. 

1.  Mention  three  of  tho  principal  events  of  1775. 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  the  State  in  which  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed. 

3.  Mention  throe  of  the  principal  events  of  1776. 

4.  State  what  you  know  of  the  battle  of  Trenton. 

5.  Name  tho  most  important  naval  engagement  of  tho  Revolution,  with  iU 
result. 

6.  What  do  you  know  of  the  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

7.  Name  the  presidents  in  their  order,  with  the  length  of  time  of  service  of  csch. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  the  country  from  which  Lafayette  came. 

9.  Give  the  boundaries  of  the  most  populous  empire  of  Asia. 

10.     Draw  a  map  of  the  country  from  which  slaves  were  imported  to  this  country 
previous  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade. 


Recipient.     Reminiscence*    Analysis.     Pulmonary.     Synonymous.      VictonooSi 
Editorial.    Thermometer.    Appropriate.     Diurnal. 


Vessar  Female  College,  at  Poughkcepsie,  is  now  in  full  operation,  with  a  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Robert  H.  Raymond,  nine  professors,  with  several  assistants,  and  nearir 
400  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is  thorough,  and  after  the  most  appirovcd  pUn* 
The  building  is  600  feet  front,  with  a  depth  of  171  feet  in  the  centre,  and  165  in  ths 
wings.  The  chapel  will  seat  500.  There  are  rooms  for  400  pnpils,  prnfmwmn*  loontif 
chapel,  etc.    A  gyinnaaVuin  y&  m  'process  of  erection. 
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RESIDENT  EDITORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


TO    THE    SOHOOIi    COMMITTEES    OF   BHODE    ISIiAND. 

Gentlemen  : — It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Institute  of  Ifutruetion  at  Pawtacket, 
on  the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  October,  1866.  The  especial  object  of  this  meeting,  is 
to  afford  the  actual  teachers  of  the  State,  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  practical  application  of  the  best  known  methods  of  every  day  instruction  and  gov- 
ernment in  our  common  schools,  as  employed  by  our  most  distinguished  teachers. 
Classes  will  be  formed,  and  the  various  exercises  in  the  different  departments  of 
instruction  of  our  public  schools,  will  be  conducted  by  prominent  educators  from 
abroad,  so  that  all  may  loam  what  to  teach,  and  how  best  to  teach  it ;  and  thus 
enabling  each  teacher  in  attcndancci  to  carry  back  to  his  school  something  of  practi^ 
eal  value,  thereby  facilitating  his  labors  and  increasing  his  usefulness. 

These  conventions  aso  now  holdcn  in  nearly  all  the  northern  and  middle  states. 
They  enlarge  the  circle  of  the  teachers  acquaintance ;  affording  opportunity  for  a 
more  general  interchange  of  opinion,  mutually  advantageous ;  establishing  concert  of 
action,  and  giving  new  impulse  to  improvement.  The  practical  experience  of  the 
best  educators  is  freely  given  to  all.  Greater  tmiformity  in  the  discipline,  classi- 
fication, and  general  management  of  schools,  is  thereby  secured.  Increased  zeal  and 
unity  of  purpose,  coupled  with  a  better  directed  and  more  vigorous  intellectual 
action,  is  the  result.  The  benefit  flows  out,  as  well  to  those  who  are  already  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  their  profession,  as  to  those  others  who  have  but 
an  imperfect  appreciation  of  its  responsibilities. 

No  teacher  need  be  deterred  from  attendance,  from  any  apprehension  of  being  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  class  drill.     Thi»  will  not  be  the  ease. 

The  managers  of  this  Institute  earnestly  request  of  you — gentlemen  of  the  school 
committees  of  the  several  towns  of  our  state — not  only  that  you  would  afford  your 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  attend  this  gathering,  but  that  you  would  urgently  com- 
mend it  to  them  as  a  privilege  and  a  duty.  They  hope  to  see  every  teacher  in  the 
state  present.  It  is  expected  that  the  hospitalities  of  Pawtuckot,  North  Providence 
and  Providence,  will  be  extended  to  themi  and  that  they  will  be  furnished  with  a 
free  rotom  ticket  upon  the  several  railroads. 

Remember  the  days— the  10th,  11th  and  12th  of  Octhber,  1866. 

It  is  expected  that  discourses  will  be  delivered  on  the  evenings  of  the  first  two 
days,  and  that  a  musical  entertainment  will  be  given  on  the  evening  of  the  last  day. 

THOMAS  W.  BICKNELL, 
JPresident  of  the  B.  I,  htttitute  of  Inttruction. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  gentlemen  of  our  School  Gommittees  and  other  friends  of 
popular  education,  will  cordially  cooperate  to  render  this  meeting  an  incalculable 
blessing  to  the  public  shools  of  our  State. 

J.  B.  CHAPIN, 

Cotnmisaumer  of  Fublie  Schools. 
PaoviDENCB,  R.  September  12th,  1866. 


3.  Class  Excrciso  in  Spoiling. 

4.  Class  Exercise  in  Grammar  and  Analysis,  by  Professor  Jewo 

5.  Class  Exercise  in  Writing,  by  Professor  Donton,  of  Boston. 
2,  p.  M. — 1.  Vocal  Music,  by  Professor  Lowell  Mason,  of  Boston. 

2.  Class  Exercise  in  Arithmetic. 

8.  Discussion. 

4.  History,  Dr.  Scars. 

5.  Heading,  Professor  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUeg^. 

Thursday. 

9,  A.  M. — 1.  Devotional  Exercises. 

2.  Vocal  Music,  Professor  Mason. 

3.  Class  Exercise  in  Geography,  Professor  Jewell. 

4.  Discussion. 

6.  Writing,  Prof.  Dunton. 
6.  General  Exorcises. 

2,  p.  M. — 1.  Class  Exorcise  in  Spelling. 

2.  Class  Exercise  in  Heading. 

3.  Class  Exercise  in  Arithmetic. 

4.  Discussion  —  Shall  we  have  a  Normal  School  in  Hhode  Islaz 
6.  Gymnastics. 

Friday. 

9|  A.  X. — 1.  Devotional  Exercises. 

2.  Vocal  Music,  Professor  Mason. 

3.  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Professor  JewelL 

4.  Discussion — Does  Hhode  Island  need  a  Truant  Law  ? 

5.  Writing,  Professor  Dunton. 

2,  p.  M. — 1.  Spelling — Class  Exercise. 

2.  Geography — Class  Exercise. 

8.  Heading  —  Class  Exercise. 

4.  History,  Dr.  Sears. 

5.  Heports  from  Teachers,  as  to  the  Condition  of  the  SchoolB  ii 
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Professor  Jewell,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Alhany,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Bamas  Scars, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University,  Providence;  Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of 
Brown  University;  Professor  Bailey,  of  Yale  College,  Now  Haven;  Professor 
Lowell  Mason,  Boston ;  Professor  J.  F.  Claflin,  Worcester ;  Messrs.  Trine  &  Wood, 
and  Professor  Tourje^,  Providence,  with  several  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  are 
expected  to  conduct  the  exercises  of  the  Institute. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  village  and  town  of  Pawtuckct  are  offered  to  all  teachers 
attending,  and  free  return  tickets  will  bo  furnished  over  the  several  railroads. 

J.  B.  CHAPIN, 
W.  A.  MOWRY, 
W.  A.  TOLLMAN. 
P.  W.  TILLINGHAST, 
F.  B.  SNOW, 
T.  B.  STOCKWELL, 
T.  W.  BICKNELL. 

Committee  of  Arrangements, 


THE    PAIiIi    INBTITITTB. 


During  the  delightful  days  of  October,  a  great  gathering  of  Rhode  Island  teachers 
is  to  bo  held  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Pawtuckct.  Not  quite  as  largo  perhaps  as 
$  that  which  filled  Boston  last  year  with  thousands  of  school  teachers,  officers  and 
friends  of  education.  Perhaps  not  quite  as  large  as  the  same  annual  mass  meeting 
of  teachers  at  Boston  may  be,  simultaneously  with  ours.  But  larger  wo  hope  than 
any  ever  before  gathered  in  Rhode  Island ;  for  from  the  programme,  it  promises  to 
bo  the  besty  and  it  is  full  time  that  the  free  school  teachers  of  Rhode  Island,  united  in 
convention  to  make  their  influence  felt  more  powerfully  for  good  all  over  the  state. 
Our  educational  interests  need  a  special  revival,  or  we  shall  fall  behind  our  sister 
state  in  these  great  concerns.  We  need  ta  consult  together  as  to  the  interests  of  our 
profession  as  teachers,  or  we  shall  lose  all  the  vantage  ground  already  gained.  We 
need  to  learn  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  lest  others  and  better  men  and  women, 
come  in  to  fill  our  places.  We  need  the  encouragement — who  does  not? — and  the 
sympathy,  the  strength  which  such  reQnions  a£ford. 

We  are  not  over  urgent,  when  we  express  the  desire  to  see  every  loyal  teacher  of 
this  state  at  this  Institute. 

A  circular  has  already  been  sent  to  the  committees  of  the  several  towns,  asking 
their  cooperation.  If  the  school  committee  does  not  aet,  let  the  teachers  aet,  and 
request  and  urge  the  necessity  of  attendance.  Every  one  can  go  who  unU  to  go.  Those 
who  donH  will  stay  at  home.     Which  of  the  two  will  bo  the  gainers  ? 

If  you  wish  a  situation  to  teach — Go  to  the  Institute. 

If  you  wish  to  know  how  to  teach  and  govern  by  the  best  methods — Go  to  the 
Institute. 

If  you  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  teachers  of  the  state — Go  to  the  Insti- 
tute. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  good  teachers — G^  to  the  Institute. 

All  persons  expecting  to  take  winter  schools,  should  g^  to  the  Institute. 

AU  who  wish  to  advance  the  cause  of  free  schools  in  our  noble  state,  should  attend 
this  session  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  TEAOHEBS  VISIT  THE  BATTI«E-FIEIJ)  OP 
QETTYSBUBQ,  AND  BEAD  THE  DEDIOATOBY  ADDBE8S  OV 
PBESIDENT    IiINOOIiN. 

The  most  intorcsting  episode  of  tho  wook,  was  the  visit  to  the  National  Ceme- 
tery, on  Wednesday  evening.  Previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  afternoon  session, 
it  was  announced  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a  formal  visit  by  the  Associa- 
tion to  tho  National  Cemetery.  The  character  of  the  exercises  projioscd  was  also 
hnnounccd ;  and  after  an  early  tea,  tho  members  and  many  citizens  of  Gcttysburfr, 
who  had  heard  of  the  proposed  visit,  betook  themselves  to  Cemetery  Hill.  About 
half-past  six  o'clock,  the  assemblage  of  several  hundred  was  called  to  order  by  CoL 
McFarland,  who  nominated  Prof.  L.  M.  Stcever  as  presiding  officer  on  the  occJision. 
After  the  singing  of  tho  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  by  the  Glee  Club,  Professor 
Stoever  announced  the  reading  of  President  Lincoln's  inimitable  address,  by  Major 
Harry  T.  Lee,  a  member  of  tho  Association.  This  young  gentleman  is  a  professor  in 
tho  Pardee  Scientific  Course  of  Lafayette  College,  in  which  institution  he  was 
employed  as  tutor  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  participated  in  the  three 
day's  battle  serving  on  the  staflf  of  General  Doubleday,  and  was  also  present  at  the 
consecration  of  the  battle-ground,  when  the  President's  speech  was  delivered. 

Before  reading  the  address,  the  Major  made  a  few  brief  remarks,  somewhat  as  follows: 

"  In  the  presence  of  these  graves,  within  sight  of  Gettysburg,  upon  this  doubly 
consecrated  spot,  it  is  fitting  that  no  word  should  bo  uttered  save  th%t  which  comes 
from  the  heart ;  and  it  has  been  thought  appropriate  that  in  this  solemn  presence, 
we  should  let  our  martyred  President  speak  again,  as  once  beforo  he  spoke  to  an 
assembled  multitude  upon  this  crowded  hillside,  many  of  them  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  those  who  sleep  around  us. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  proper  for  mo  to  state,  by  wav  of  introduction,  that  on  the 
occasion  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  Rev.  Dr.  Stockton  ox>encd  tho  exercises 
with  an  impressive  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  the  oration  of  Hon.  Edward 
Everett.  The  latter,  although  it  has  aided  in  rendering  this  field  famous  in  all  ciril- 
ilized  lands ;  although  it  was  scholarly,  masterly,  exquisite ;  yet  it  failed  to  touch 
the  heart.  It  was  faultless  as  a  Greek  statue,  and — as  cold.  Then  Lincoln  arose, 
his  face  seamed  and  furrowed  with  marks  of  care,  his  eyes  moist  with  tears,  and  in  a 
voice  tremulous  with  the  deepest  emotion,  ho  pronounced  in  his  simple  and  unaffixt- 
ed  manner,  the  speech  of  that  memorable  day.  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  the 
vast  assemblage,  and  from  the  loud  sobs  that  interrupted  the  President  daring  some 
parts  of  his  address,  it  was  at  times  impossible  to  hoar  what  he  had  to  say.'* 

This  finest  efibrt  of  the  war  was  then  read,  the  clear  and  distinct  voice  of  Major 
Loo  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour  as  though  he  stood  alone  upon  the 
base  of  the  monument.  We  give  it  entire  in  its  brevity  and  in  its  fullneas,  knowing 
that  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  re-poruse  it,  and  many  of  our  subscribers  to  retain 
this  copy  in  which  it  is  found  : 

DEDICATORY    ADDRESS    OF   PRESIDENT   LINCOUJ. 

"  Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  upon  thb 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  Liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
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"  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that 
nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure. 
We  are  met  upon  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We  are  met  to 
dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  the  final  resting-place  of  those  who  here 
gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate, 
we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead, 
who  struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above  our  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work  that 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried  on.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead,  we  take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which 
they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain ;  that  the 
nation  shall,  under  God,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Among  all  the  classic  models  which  have  become  a  power  in  moulding  the  sonti- 
'  mcnt  of  the  civilized  world,  we  know  of  nothing  bettor  or  more  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  indicated  then  the  brief  address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  given  above.  It  has 
already  passed  into  our  recently  published  school  speakers,  and  will  be  as  familar  to 
the  school-boy  of  the  future,  as  Webster's  reply  to  Hayno,  or  his  famous  speech  on 
Bunker  Hill.  President  Lincoln  was  in  error  when  he  remarked  so  beautifully, 
**  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  will  never 
forgot  what  they  did  here.*'  His  brief  address  will  live  as  long  as  Cemetery  Hill 
endures,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  tell  the  deeds  that  have  made  Gettysburg  immor- 
tal in  story. 

To  the  teacher  who  may  chance  to  read  these  paragraphs,  we  would  say :  Encour- 
age your  pupils  to  commit  this  Address  to  memory — n»)ver  to  be  forgotten.  Let  the 
noble  sentiment  which  it  breathes,  become  their  life-long  patriotic  creed. — Fennsyl- 
vania  School  Journal. 

This  address  of  Frcaident  Lincoln  ''  has  been  pronounced,  by  the  British  West- 
minster Review,  and  by  the  best  scholars  of  the  world,  to  be  the  finest  thing  ever 
delivered  on  this  continent." 


The  Holmstead  of  Henry  Clay  was  sold  the  12th  of  January,  ultimo,  to  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  for  $90,000.  The  farm  consists  of  326 
acres,  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  State  agricultural  college. 

School  Age.  In  Pennsylvania  children  are  not  admitted  to  the  public  schoola^ 
under  six  years  of  age. 
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SUFEBINTHNDENT'S    QXTABTHBIiT    REPORT. 

Providence,  July  12,  1866. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen  :  —  Thero  is  nothing  of  ospocial  interest  to  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  at  the  present  time.  The  results  of  the  examination  have 
been  more  satisfactory  than  was  expected  in  a  short  summer  term.  The  attendance 
has  been  larger,  particularly  in  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools,  than  in  any  corres- 
ponding term  for  years,  and  the  usual  amount  of  work  has  been  accomplished.  Bat 
very  low  pupils  have  left  except  for  the  most  urgent  reasons ;  so  that  by  shortening 
the  term  there  has  been  no  loss  in  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school-room.  The 
several  classes  having  been  kept  together,  will  be  much  better  prepared  than  in 
former  years  to  commence  their  duties  after  the  vacation.  Some  few  of  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Primary  Schools  have  made  extra  efforts,  and  are  justly  entitled  to 
commendation ;  but  most  of  those  have  not  done  quite  as  much  as  thoy  would  hare 
done  had  there  been  no  change  in  the  length  of  the  term.  It  is,  however,  a  question 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,  whether  what  they  will  probably  gain  in  health, 
may  not  more  than  compensate  for  any  loss  in  their  studies. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  parents  who  are  disposed  to  complain  of  our 
Public  Schools,  without  over  examining  whether  the*  cause  of  thoir  complaint  is 
well  founded.  Some  find  fault  because  their  children  are  fofced  too  much  and  are 
compelled  to  study  to  the  great  injury  of  their  health.  There  is  no  ground  whateror 
for  this  complaint.  It  is  left  entirely  with  the  parents  to  decide  upon  tho  amount  of 
study  which  they  wish  their  children  to  perform  in  schooL  There  is  no  compulsoxj 
force  allowed  in  any  of  our  schools,  to  compel  children  beyond  their  strength  or 
against  the  wishes  of  their  parents.  If  such  cases  have  existed,  it  is  because  there 
has  been  no  request  made  to  have  them  relieved.  But  if  parents  are  ambitious  for 
their  children  to  take  a  high  rank  in  school,  and  to  equal,  if  not  to  surpass  their* 
companions  in  their  studies — if  they  constantly  urge  their  promotion  to  iidvanoed 
classes,  and  then  if  they  break  down  in  health,  in  consequence,  thoy  ought  noi  to 
charge  this  to  the  schools.  There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  of  a  parent  requesting  that  his  child  might  have  loss  to  do  in  school, 
that  it  has  not  been  most  cheerfully  granted.  It  would  be  a  most  unroasonaUe 
request  for  any  parent  to  make,  because  he  wishes  his  child  to  learn  short  lesaone, 
that  other  children  should  bo  compelled  to  do  the  same. 

There  are  also  complaints  of  an  entirely  opposite  character.  Somo  think  that  their 
children  are  making  too  slow  progress  in  our  schools,  that  there  is  too  much  time 
spent  in  reviewing  what  has  been  already  thoroughly  learned,  and  that  their  child- 
ren should  pass  through  all  our  grades  of  schools  and  be  prepared  for  business  in  s 
much  shorter  time.  Whenever  such  cases  exist,  they  can  bo  remedied  at  once  Vf  s 
request  from  the  parents.  Provision  is  made  in  our  by-laws  that  pupils  may  be  pitH 
moted  to  a  higher  grade  on  a  satisiactory  examination  at  the  beginning  of  each  tens. 
If  pupils  are  not  presented  for  such  examination,  is  there  any  good  cause  of  complaint? 

The  course  of  instruction  in  our  Primary  Schools  is  two  years  and  a  half.  Bnt  s 
child  in  good  health,  and  if  aided  at  home,  can  easily  finish  the  course  in  two  yetn 
or  less.  Two  years  and  a  half  are  also  required  for  a  class  to  complete  the  stadisi  of 
the  Intermediate  Schools ;  but  if  parents  wish  their  children  to  pass  through  AeM 
schools  in  a  much  shorter  time,  if  they  will  only  render  them  some  *iMF'^^"*^i  thef 
can  readily  do  so.    The  progress  of  children  depends  very  much  upon 
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attendance  and  home  influence  None  but  teachers  can  fully  appreciate  the  seriouB 
and  often  irreparable  loss  to  pupils  by  frequent  absences.  Were  this  subject  bettor 
understood  there  would  be  less  occasion  for  complaint. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Grammar  Schools  is  arranged  for  four  years,  but  it  can 
be  finished  in  a  much  shorter  time  without  any  injury  to  health,  if  scholars  are 
studious  in  their  habits  and  regular  in  their  attendance.  Some  have  boon  through 
in  two  and  a  half  or  three  years. 

The  arrangements  in  the  High  School  have  been  made  expressly  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  all  parents.  There  is  a  full  and  extended  course  of  study,  and  there  is 
also  a  partial  one.  It  is  loft  to  the  opinion  of  the  parents  to  decide  which  the  child- 
ren shall  pursue.  There  is  no  compulsion  used  whatever.  It  is  entirely  voluntary 
whether  scholars  take  the  full  or. partial  course.  If  pupils  from  any  notion  of  pride 
or  ambition  undertake  more  than  they  can  accomplish  and  suffer  for  it,  whose  fault 
is  it  ?  Must  we  abandon  the  full  course  of  study  in  our  High  School  and  cease  to 
award  diplomas  to  those  who  honorably  complete  it,  because  there  are  some  who  are 
either  indisposed  or  physically  unable  to  do  it  ?  The  objections  that  are  seriously 
made  against  our  public  schools  would  disappear  if  parents  would  only  make  them- 
selves better  acquainted  with  its  provisions  in  their  details. 

There  always  has  been  and  doubtless  always  will  be,  a  race  of  croakers  and  fault- 
finders^ Our  schools  have  ever  had  to  encounter  the  prejudice  of  ignorant  and  the 
obloquy  of  low  and  grovelling  minds.  Some  seem  to  have  no  appreciation  of  edu- 
cation only  so  far  as  it  can  be  weighed  in  scales  or  measured  with  a  yard  stick. 
Because  some  few  have  been  successful  in  business  and  risen  to  affluence  with  a  very 
limited  knowledge,  it  is  strenuously  contended  that  only  the  means  for  elementary 
instruction  ought  to  be  provided.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  ridicule  all  the  efforts 
of  the  young  to  cultivate  the  noble  powers  with  which  they  are  endowed.  They 
seem  to  think  that  only  the  favored  few,  whom  fortune  or  the  accident  of  birth  have 
raised  to  an  elevated  position,  are  entitled  to  a  liberal  and  generous  culture ;  that 
knowledge  is  not,  and  ought  not  to  be  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe  and  as  universal 
as  the  sunlight  that  lights  our  dwelling,  but  that  it  is  a  luxury  to  be  enjoyed  only 
by  those  who  are  able  to  purchase  it.  That  it  is  wise  and  even  praiseworthy  to  pro- 
vide for  the  sustenance  and  vigorous  growth  of  our  physical  organism — but  that  our 
higher  nature  with  its  noble  powers  and  its  immortal  destiny  is  to  be  left  uncared  for. 

That  the  material  for  thought  and  the  food  for  the  growth  of  the  immortal  mind 
which  is  spread  all  around  us  in  such  exhaustless  profusion,  was  never  designed  but 
for  the  elect  portion  of  man,  and  none  but  such  should  be  taught  to  read  the  book 
of  Nature,  so  full  of  wisdom,  truth  and  beauty — that  none  others  should  be  allowed 
to  track  out  the  origin  and  history  of  our  earth  in  the  strata  of  rocks  that  have  been 
folded  together  for  ag^s — to  search  into  the  hidden  forces  of  matter,  which,  accord- 
ing to  fixed  and  immutable  laws,  not  only  bind  the  Universe  together,  but  control 
the  veriest  atom  that  floats  in  the  sunbeam ;  but  that  the  mass  of  our  youth  should 
not  vex  their  minds  with  such  investigations,  lest  they  be  lifted  up  to  a  higher  plaice 
of  intelligence  and  should  disturb  the  self-complacency  of  those  who  feel  conscious 
of  their  superiority :  that  education  should  not  bo  extended  to  all  lest  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  should  become  scarce. 

But  such  low,  narrow,  short-sighted  views  found  no  favor  with  our  Puritan  fore- 

fiithers,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  unexampled  growth  and  prosperity  of  New 

England.     They,  with  a  prophetic  vision,  saw  what  was  to  be  the  salvation  of  thii 

Bepublio,  and  they  provided  for  it.    One  of  their  first  legislative  acts  was  the  estab- 
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lishmont,  in  every  large  township,  of  a  free  School  of  the  highest  grade.  And  no 
bnrden  was  so  cheerfully  home  as  that  of  maintaining  the  very  best  schools,  which 
should  be  open  to  all. 

In  every  new  settlement,  the  church  and  the  school-house  stood  conspicuously  side 
by  side,  like  twin  sisters  of  mercy,  dispensing  the  richest  blessings  of  heaven.  We 
are  now  enjoying  the  rich  fruits  of  their  patriotic  labor.  May  the  time  never  come 
when  we  shall  cease  to  venerate  the  memory  of  our  fathers  or  underrate  the  bless- 
ings they  have  left  for  us ;  but  lot  us  endeavor  to  perpetuate  to  all  coining  time  ths 
only  safeguards  of  our  national  existence. 

The  sewing  school  has  fully  satisfied  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends. 
More  than  two  hundred  girls  have  received  instruction  in  sewiug ;  and  yet  not  one- 
half  of  those  who  were  anxious  to  be  taught  could  be  received.  Three  or  four 
teachers  could  be  most  usefully  employed  in  giving  instruction  to  a  very  needy  and 
dependent  class  of  pupils.  Let  any  one  examine  the  school  and  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  those  attending  it — many  of  them  orphans,  and  some  more  unfor- 
tunate than  orphans,  without  any  opportunity  for  fitting  themselves  to  perform  those 
needful  duties  by  which  they  may  gain  a  decent  and  respectable  livelihood — tnd 
they  will  no  longer  doubt  the  propriety  of  establishing  such  a  school  for  such  a  class 
of  pupils. 

The  ladies  of  the  "Employment  Society,"  with  untiring  assiduity,  are  doing  a 
great  work  in  giving  cfiiciency  to  this  school ;  and  through  its  instrumentafity  are 
dispensing  their  charities  to  hundreds  of  parents  and  children,  whose  claims  no 
benevolent  heart  can  disown. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  the  past  term  is  6,951.  The  High  School 
has  received  337;  the  Grammar  Schools,  1,956;  the  Intermediate,  4,770;  and  tha 
Primary,  2,888. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH,  SupL  PMie  SeMctU: 

[The  Superintendent  stated  to  the  Committee  that  between  five  hundred  and  six 
hundred  more  pupils  remain  in  the  Grammar  Schools  at  the  close  of  the  proscnt 
■ummer  term  than  at  the  close  of  the  last.] 


Tub  Bushee  Beunion. — The  long  talked  of  roflnion  of  the  pupils  of  Prof.  James 
Bushee  of  this  city,  was  held  yesterday,  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  passed 


ofif  very  bappily.  The  early  life  of  Prof.  Bushee  as  a  teacher  was  spent  in 
Island,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  attendants  upon  the  gathering  were  from  thst 
locality.  They  came  under  the  escort  of  the  American  Brass  Band  of  Providence, 
and  arrived  here  about  nine  o'clock,  a.  m.,  and  forming  in  procession  were  maiched 
to  Mechanics  Hall,  which  had  been  opened  for  the  interesting  exorcises. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Bartholemew  of  this  city  officiated  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and  aftff 
the  company  had  spent  a  brief  time  in  the  hall  in  pleasant  hand  shaking,  &c,  hk 
Honor  Mayor  Blake  was  introduced,  and  welcomed  the  party  to  the  city.  Gencfsl 
Olney  Arnold,  of  Pawtucket,  responded  to  this  addross  of  welcome,  On  behalf  of  the 
pupils  of  Prof.  Bushee. 

Prof.  Bushee  then  addressed  his  old  pupils  at  considerable  len^h,  expressing  t^ 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  enjoyed  by  all  m  the  gathering,  and  recounting  incidents  of 
his  own  x)er8onal  history  and  experience  in  the  school  room.  He  extended  a  ooidisl 
erecting  to  all  who  had  gathered  on  this  festive  occasion,  and  said  that,  baring  se 
ur  been  favored  as  to  guide  and  instruct  the  first  and  second  generationi,  he  now 
only  desired  the  privilege  of  performing  the  same  office  for  the  third. 

Captain  William  A.  Mowry,  of  Providence,  was  next  introduced,  and  deliveied  sa 
exceedingly  interesting  and  practical  addross  on  "The  Dignity  of  the  Teacher'i 
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Work."  The  subject  was  treated  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  results  of  the  work, 
and  the  characters  of  the  men  engaged  in  it,  and  advocated  the  New  England 
system  of  education,  claiming  that  her  present  high  position  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  of  morals,  was  the  work  of  the  Now  England  teacher. 

The  formal  exercises  closed  with  a  poem  by  Hon.  Wm.  M.  Kodman  of  this  city, 
formerly  mayor  of  Providence,  which  was  received  with  many  tokens  of  satisfaction 
by  the  audience. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  by  the  visitors  in  looking  about  the  city,  visiting  the 
Public  Library,  the  Natural  History  Rooms,  Antiquarian  Hall,  and  other  places  of 
interest 

The  party  re-assembled  at  the  x)arlors  of  the  Bay  State  House  in  the  evening,  and 
did  ample  justice  to  a  repast  for  the  occasion.  At  the  close  of  the  feast  Hon.  Bene- 
dict Lapham  of  Warwick,  R.  I.,  was  called  to  preside,  and  brief  and  pertinent 
speeches  wore  made  in  response  to  sentiments  by  Prof.  Bushoe,  to  "  the  Wd  teacher," 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Rodman  to  "the  Rhode  Island  boys  abroad,"  Rev.  Albert  Tyler  to 
"the  old  academy,"  Dr.  S.  B.  Bartholomew  to  "the  ladies,"  and  Capt.  Wm.  A. 
Mowry  to  •*  educational  interests."  The  whole  afifair  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  was 
a  flattering  testimonial  of  the  estimation  in  which  Prof.  Bushee  is  held  by  his  pupils 
of  the  olden  time. 

The  American  Brass  Band  of  Providence  accompanied  the  party  from  that  city, 
and  their  excellent  music,  interspersed  during  the  exorcises  at  Mechanics  Hall,  ren- 
dered the  af&ir  still  more  pleasant.  An  open  air  concert  in  front  of  the  hotel  early 
in  the  evening,  was  enjoyed  and  appreciated  by  our  citizens. — Worcester  Spy,  Aug,  31. 
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It  is  a  piece  of  folly  to  attempt  to  picture  the  Alps  in  a  brief  letter,  of  which  I 
do  not  intend  to  be  guilty.  I  do  not  myself  comprehend  them.  My  thought  gnrasps 
hero  and  there  a  feature,  but  even  these  threaten  to  escape  me  when  I  pass  to  some 
new  point  or  phase  and  seek  to  appreciate  what  I  find.  The  magnitudes  are  too 
great  to  be  taken  into  the  mind.  It  is  not  difficult  to  remember  some  of  the  figures 
which  are  meant  to  represent  them,  but  figures  are  mere  symbols, easily  mastered, — 
the  reality  defies  both  understanding  and  imagination,  I  can  only  write  a  few  sim- 
ple ^rds  touching  the  more  obvious  and  striking  phenomena* 

I  have  alluded  to  the  glaciers.  What  are  they  ?  How  are  they  formed  ?  What 
is  their  appearance  ?  Are  they  permanent  or  temporary  products  ?  What  are  some 
of  their  most  peculiar  phenomena  ?  These  are  questions  which  I  had  often  asked 
before  I  had  visited  them.  The  answers  obtained  from  books  wore  never  quite  satis- 
factory. They  seemed  to  presuppose  a  degree  of  knowledge  in  the  reader  which  I 
did  not  possess,  and  more  or  less  of  the  statement  appeared  inconsistent  with  my 
primary  or  general  notions.  I  cannot  expect  to  make  all  clear  to  others  at  once, 
who  have  been  puzzled  as  I  have  been.  A  half  hour  of  direct  inspection  would  do 
more  to  satisfy  the  inquiries  of  a  careful  and  thoughtful  observer  than  a  volume  of 
}>oetic  description,  or  of  scientific  theories.  Yet  I  will  venture  on  a  few  plain 
statements,  such  as  might  have  been  serviceable  to  me  ton  years  ago. 

A  Glacier  i»  simply  compressed  snow,  which  falls  chiefly  in  the  higher  portions  of  tho 
mountains,  and  which  does  not  melt  there  because  there  is  too  little  heat  to  dissolvo 
it.  When  the  fall  of  snow  is  very  great,  and  the  temperature  low,  the  accumulation 
goes  on  more  or  less  rapidly  year  after  year.  Its  own  weight  gradually  compresses^ 
and  hardens  it,  making  the  lower  portions  solid,  like  ice.  But  a  g^eat  portion  of 
this  snow  falls  upon  the  mountain  slopes,  and  when  the  pressure  has  reached  a  cer- 
tain point,  or  the  summer  sun  has  loosened  its  hold  upon  the  rock  or  earth,  it  slides 
off  in  avalanches,  often  carrying  with  it  g^vel,  boulders,  and  even  tearing  off  im- 
mense blocks  of  the  rock  which  stand  in  its  way.  In  falling  it  naturally  goes  into 
the  lowest  available  places, — the  chasms, — especially  in  the  deep  ravines  which 
frequently  run  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  nearly  to  the  summit.  In  process  of 
time  these  ravines  are  flUed  ,  but  the  snow  keeps  on  falling  higher  up  the  mountain, 
coming  down  in  avalanches,  and  pressing  with  mighty  force  upon  tho  accumulated 
mass  from  above  and  behind. 
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The  result  is  obvioiiB.  The  piuhiiig  in  the  rear  oyercomes  the  inertia  and  resist- 
ance, and  the  mass  of  snow  is  crowded  down  the  ravine  towards  the  base  of  the 
mountain.  The  pressure  consolidatos  the  snow  till  it  has  the  consistency  and  the 
appearance  of  ice.  And  so,  year  after  year,  century  after  century,  this  compressed 
snow  is  pushed  forward.  It  keeps  mostly  to  the  ravine  by  the  force  of  ^n^^vitation, 
and  of  course,  varies  in  breadth  and  in  the  angle  of  its  inclination  as  its  channel 
varies.  More  snow  faUs  each  year  than  melts ;  and  so  the  movement  downward 
keeps  on.  The  movement  is  slow  and  generally  unperceptible,  but  it  goes  on  surely, 
rcsistlessly.  It  encounters  obstacles,  but  it  either  works  around,  or  climbs  over,  or 
bears  them  away.  As  the  lower  end  gets  down  nearer  the  valley  it  melts  more  or  lets 
in  the  summer  sun.  This  operates  to  saturate  the  mass  more  or  less,  and  when  it 
friezes  again  in  the  winter  it  is  Btill  more  like  a  coarse-grained  ice.  And  thus  it 
goes  on,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  valley,  until  it  has  reached  a  climats 
sufficiently  mild  to  melt  away  at  the  lower  end  as  rapidly  as  it  moves.  And  this  is 
the  simple  philosophy  of  the  formation  of  a  glacier, — a  river  of  compressed  snow, 
its  lower  portions,  especially,  hard  like  ice,  having  its  chief  source  in  the  snows  at 
the  top  of  the  mountains,  and  extending  along  the  slope  and  ravine  often  nearly  to 
the  foot,  moved  slowly  and  irregularly  downward  by  pressure  from  behind,  and 
melting  away  at  the  base. 

Of  the  remarkable  appearance  and  phenomena  of  the  glacier,  I  have  room  for  only 
a  few  words.  The  magnitude  of  some  of  them  is  overwhelming.  The  largest  are 
from  ton  to  twenty  miles  long,  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  and  in  depth,  in 
certain  portions,  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  feet  The  sur£Eices  are  frequently 
so  irregular  that  to  climb  over  them  is  impossible.  There  are  hills  on  them  two 
hundred  feet  high ;  ravines  or  cravases  down  which  you  look  perpendicularly  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  darkness ;  deep  basins  out  of  wbSch  it  would  be  impossible  to 
climb ;  huge  blocks  of  icy  snow  flung  about,  weighing  thousands  of  tons  each. 
Sand,  gravel,  boulders,  masses  of  rock  twenty  feet  square  which  have  been  brought 
down  by  the  avalanches  on  the  sides  of  the  ravine,  or  torn  oflf  and  bom  away  by  the 
glacier  itself  as  it  moved  on,  are  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  at  certain  points  hide 
the  glacier,  and  you  deem  yourself  on  land.  In  the  warm  season  there  are  rivulets 
running  here  and  there  over  the  surface ;  the  cascades  leap  and  sparkle  as  among  tho 
hills  in  the  country  ;  while  now  and  then  the  numerous  streams  combine  and  poor 
their  waters  down  one  of  the  crevasses  with  almost  the  majesty  of  a  cataract,  while 
the  roar  of  the  wAers  which  you  cannot  see,  far  down  beneath  your  feet,  appeals  to 
your  imagination,  and  taxes  your  powers  of  self  control  not  less  than  does  Nttgan 
when  you  stand  behind  the  sheet  near  the  Canada  shore. 

The  rate  of  motion  in  the  glacier  is  not  uniform.  Now  it  seems  to  hasten,  now  to 
delay.  It  ordinarily  moves  faster  down  the  steep  slopes ;  slower  when  the  bed  is 
nearly  level.  "Where  resistance  is  less  it  moves  with  more  regularity ;  opposed  by  a 
great  force,  it  halts  to  gather  up  its  forces,  tears  its  way  onward  with  a  crash  Mid 
jump.  Like  a  stream  of  water,  the  movement  is  faster  in  the  centre  where  the  fric- 
tion  is  less,  than  at  the  sides' where  it  comes  in  contact  with  tho  mountain.  At  the 
end  a  stream  rushes  out — the  accumulated  waters  that  results  from  the  melting  snow, 
combining  to  form  a  river. 

There  are  caverns  and  grottoes  here  and  there  at  the  base,  into  which  one  may 
pass  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  find  darkness  at  noon,  a  wintry  temperatore  in 
August,  a  wild,  weird,  subduing  majesty  always,  that  fills  the  soul  with  wonder, 
awe  and  a  kind  of  delicious  fear.  God's  wonders  are  about  you,  and  it  seems  to  be 
his  voice  that  fills  the  strange  solitude. 

But  the  glacier  will  not  be  dei4cribed»  and  tho  Alps  seem  defying  me  to  put  their 
greatness  into  half  a  dozen  pages  of  manuscript.  I  cannot  brave  the  awful  mock- 
ery, and  so  lay  down  my  pen. — ^Rev.  George  T.  Day,  m  Frovidenee  Frtm. 


The  Teach Ea*s  Encyclopedia. — Teachers,  as  a  class,  cannot  provide  thamsdret 
with  encyclopedias,  or  such  other  books  of  reference  as  would  aid  them  in  their 
labors,  but  in  the  latest  edition  of  Webster's  magnificent  Quarto  Dictionary  they  have 
a  worthv  substitute.  Whenever  I  meet  teachers  in  their  associations  or  in8titates» 
or  in  private,  I  earnestly  present  to  them  the  great  advantage  they  would  derive  front 
having  this  work  near  them.  It  will  tend  to  make  them  accurate,  while  the  defini- 
tions and  illustrations  will  suggest  many  new  ideas  for  elaboration  among  their 
pupil8.^jr.  JR.  Whiity  State  Superintendent  of  Free  SchooU  for  Weat  rirgmm,  (fM- 
ing,  March  2\,  l^^e.") 
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Aids  to  ScnooL  Discipline,  Bkautipullt  Illuminated. — Wc  have  received  from 
the  Publishers  a  set  of  beautifully  engraved  cards,  which  are  intended  to  be  used  by 
teachers  as  aids  to  discipline  in  school.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  thing  which  has  per- 
plexed the  teacher  so  much,  as  to  krow  how  to  secure  good  order  in  school.  Whatever 
will  induce  pupils  to  be  faithful  to  their  duties  in  school,  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  every 
teacher.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  keep  a  strict  account  of  the  daily 
deportment  and  recitations  of  each  pupil  will  be  followed  in  all  cases  by  loose  discipline, 
and  finally  by  an  utter  want  of  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  school.  Children  are 
always  pleased  when  they  can  give  their  parents  any  testimonials  of  correct  deportment 
in  school,  and  teachers  should  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  children 
in  being  able  to  make  good  report  of  their  school  work.  We  are  favorably  impressed 
with  these  cards  as  a  means  of  securing  so  important  an  object  in  the  teacher's  work. 
Wc  refer  the  teachers  to  an  advertisement  in  this  number,  explaining  the  manner  these 
cards  may  be  used.  J.  W.  Schcrmerhorn  &  Co.,  430  Broome  street,  New  York,  are  the 
publishers.  Teachers  can  obtain  of  this  firm  everything  they  need  in  the  school-room. 
Sena  for  a  circular  of  their  School  Furniture.  Teachers  wanting  situations,  or  commit- 
tees desiring  teachers  will  do  wi  11  to  communicate  with  this  firm. 
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Tebasuhes  from  Milton's  Probe  Writings.     1  vol.  16mo,  morocco  cloth,  bevelled 
boards  and  red  edges.    With  fine  Portrait.    $2.50. 

This  volume  consists  of  selections  from  the  most  famous  of  Milton's  prose  writings,— 
The  Areopagitica,  Tractate  on  Education,  Defence  of  the  people  of  England,  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus,  —  besides  extracts  from  other  treatises  less  generally  known.  These  selec- 
tions embrace  the  richest  portions  of  those  wonderful  essays  **  in  Liberty's  defence,  of 
which  all  Europe  rung  from  side  to  side ;"  and  display  Milton's  vast  learning,  vigorous 
thought,  and  rare  sublimity  of  character. 

Lipe  and  Letters  op  James  O.  Perciyal.     By  Julius  H.  Ward.     1  vol.  large  12mo, 
600  pages.    Morocco  clotb,  bevelled  boards.     With  Portrait.    |^3.00. 

A  curious  and  interesting  biography  of  a  man  of  the  most  original  character  and  of  the 
finest  poetical  genius.  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  greatest  care,  and  its  materials  have 
been  gathered  from  every  accessible  source  of  information.  It  delineates  Percival's 
varied  experiences,  his  few  successes,  his  many  struggles,  his  literary  and  scientific 
atuinments  and  labors.  Numerous  original  letters  written  by  and  to  distinguished  men, 
are  included,  and  an  elaborate  Index  is  appended  to  the  work. 

Poems    or   Elizabeth   Akers,    (Florence    Percy.)     1  vol.  32mo.     Blue   and  Gold. 
Sl.50 

The  numerous  admirers  of  **  Florence  Percy,"  will  find  in  this  beautiful  little  volume  a 
collection  of  her  best  and  most  popular  poems,  —  **Rock  me  to  sleep,"  **  Spring  at  the 
Capital,"  *' Violet  Planting,"  '*  Among  the  Laurels,"  and  others  universally  Known  and 
admired. 

Spare  Hours.     Second  Series.     By  John  Brown,  M.  D.,  Author  of  **Rab  and  His 
Friends,"  etc.    1  vol.  16mo,  $2.00. 

This  scries  of  papers,  by  one  uf  the  first  of  living  essayists,  has  been  collected  hj  the 
author  expressly  for  this  American  Edition.  It  contains  some  of  his  most  striking 
sketches,  —  **Pet  Majorie,"  almost  unequalled  for  curious  and  pathetic  interest ;  a  thor- 
oughly appreciative  and  interesting  sketch  of  John  Leech,  the  distinguished  humorous 
artist ;  and  an  admirable  criticism  of  Thackeray. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a  fine  new  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  several  illustra- 
tions. 

RoAAL  Truths.     By  Henry  Ward  Beecher.     1  vol.  16mo.     With  excellent  new  Por- 
trait.   $1.75. 

A  book  full  of  those  vigorous,  striking,  and  beautiful  statements  and  interpretations  of 
facts  and  principles,  for  which  Mr.  Beecher  is  distinguished.  His  numerous  admirers  will 
find  this  one  of  his  richest  and  most  suggestive  volumes. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Ticknor  ft  Fields, 
Publishers,  Boston. 
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The  Camp,  the  Battle  Field,  and  the  Hospital;    or,  Lights  and  Shadmcs  of  tht 
Great  Bebellion.     Heroic,  Patriotic,  Boxnantic,  Humorous,  and  TragicaL     Splendidly 
Illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  tine  Portraits  and  beautifiul  Knjj^vings.    Ad- 
dress, Now  England  Publishing  Co.,  14  Phcnix  Building,  Boston,  3tas8. 
This  work  for  genial  humor,  tender  pathos,  startling  interest,  and  attractive  l>eaut  j, 
stands  peerless  and  alone  among  all  its  competitors.   The  Valiant  and  Brave  Hearted, 
the  Pictureague  and  Dramatic,  the  Witty  and  Marvellous,  the  Tender  and  Pathetic 
The  Roll  of  Fame  and  Story,  Camp,  Picket,  Spy,  Scout,  Bivouac,  and  Siege ;  Start- 
ling Surprises ;  Wonderful  Escapes,  Famous  Words  and  Deeds  of  W^oman,  and  the 
whole  Panorama  of  the  War  are  hero  thrillingly  portrayed  in  a  masterly  manner,  at 
once  historical  and  romantic,  rendering  it  the  most  ample,  brilliant  and  readable 
book  that  the  war  has  called  forth.     This  work  sells  itself     The  people  are  tired  of 
dry  details  and  partizan  works,  and  want  something  humorous,  romantic,  and  start- 
ling.    We  have  agents  clearing  over  $200  per  month.      Send  for  circulars,  and  see 
our  terms  and  proof  of  tho  abovo  assertion. 


AMERICAN  TABLET  CO.,  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Manufacturera  of  Griswold's 
Patent  Erasable  Tablets,  Memorandums,  &c.,  for  Office  and  School  use,  also 
solo  agents  in  New  England  for  the  application  of  Munoer*8  Eureka  LAuid 
Slatino.  Henry  A.  Cliu-k,  H.  J.  Griswold,  Agents;  Henry  A.  Clark,  Treasurer. 
Erasable  TabletSy  made  in  imitation  of  Ivory  Tablets,  and  are  put  together  with  or 
without  clasps,  and  name  plates ;  some  of  them  are  beautifully  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  Flowers,  Landscapes,  Birds,  &c.,  and  are  equal  in  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  written  upon  and  erased,  to  the  best  Ivory  Tablets.  ErasahU 
IHary  Slips,  two  leaves  for  insertion  in  the  pocket  of  Diaries  and  Wallets. 
Erasable  Mentorandum  Books,  made  in  various  styles  for  pocket  use,  and  are  inval- 
uable for  merchants  and  clerks,  also  conductors  on  railroad  and  horse  cars,  (t^vcn 
sizes).  Erasable  Tuck  Memorandums,  containing  four  leaves  of  our  Erasable  Board, 
and  pockets  for  letters  and  papers.  Erasable  Folio  Tablets,  for  offioo  and  school  use ; 
two  leaves  of  our  Erasable  Board  neatly  bound  in  muslin ;  sizes,  6>7  and  6-9. 
Erasable  Leaf  Tablets,  are  intended  for  spelling  and  other  written  exercises.  Other 
poods  will  be  ready  for  the  market  soon.  In  color,  texture,  and  the  facility  vitk 
which  it  is  erased,  this  composition  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  made,  and  only 
equalled  by  ivory  itself.    American  Tablet  Co.,  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston. 


JL.  HAMMETT,  introducing  agent  for  Cowperthwait  k  Co*8  List  op  Books. 
•  Warren* s  New  Series  of  Geographies,  revised  1866 :  Warren's  Primary  Geography, 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography,  Warren's  Physical  Geography.  Gretui* 
Improved  Grammars :  Greene's  Introduction,  Greene's  English  Grammar,  Greene's 
Analysis.  ColbunCs  Series  of  Arithmetics :  The  Child's  Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Arithmetic  and 
Application.  Berard*s  History  of  the  United  States.  Leach*s  Complete  Spe&er,  Very 
low  terms  for  first  introduction.  Old  books  taken  in  exchango.  Potter  ^  Hmnmsmfs 
System  of  Penmanship,  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of  Book-Keeping,  Potter  4 
Hammond's  School  Pens,  Potter  &  Hammond's  Extra  Fine  Pens,  Potter  &  Ham- 
mond's Commercial  Pens.  WarrcnU  Outline  Maps,  Warren's  Physical  Charts. 
American  Educational  Mofithlg,  per  annum,  $1.50.  Address,  J.  L.  Haxmktt,  care  of 
C.  G.  Cooke,  37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  Boston. 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS  desiring  to  secure  the  services  of  a  person  of  Ample  and 
successful  experience,  as  Principal  of  a  Grammar  School  or  Assistant  xk  a 
High  School,  can  do  so  by  addressing  ''R.  I.  Schoolmaster,"  Providence,  R.  I* 


Robert  E.  Lee,  late  of  the  Confederate  army,  is  President  of  Washington  Col- 
lege, at  Lexington,  Virginia.  This  Institute  was  founded  in  1778,  and  endowed  bj 
General  Washington.  Tho  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  Univcnity  <h 
Virginiai  aro  soon  to  reaumo  operations. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO.'S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

FOR  INSTBX7CTI0K  IN 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW,      . 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Etc. 

THIS  COLLEGE  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIIf  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGES   extending  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.    Under  the  General  Management  of 

H.  B*  Bi-yjant  &  H.  X>*  Sti-a^tton, 

Assisted  by  an  able  Corps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  fortj-six 
*     ding  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Canadas,  and  emplojii 
over  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daily 


leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Canadas,  and  employing 
'iundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  w'* 
^  attendance  of  several  thousand  young  men, 


REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  STATES  Sl  THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES, 

Affording  the  bf  st  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 


Extensive  Improvements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  never  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
ROOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LI6BABT  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjects,  prepared  expressly 
for  these  Institutions,  and  recognized  everywhere  as  standard  works.  THE  ONLY  CON- 
NECTED SERIES  of  Educational  Institutions  in  the  world,  having  a  united  purpose, 
and  governed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

SCHOL^HSHII^S 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-six  Colleges  comprising  the 
••Chain." 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprie* 
tors,  etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Business  Man. 

Ready  means  of  honorable  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


Efje  Spencerian  Ss«tem  of  IPentnangfjip  tauflfjt  in  Ite  IPurltg* 


SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY,  containing  full  particulars,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  GRANT,  Resident  Piincipal. 


VALUABLE   BOOKS, 

BECENTLY  PUBLISHED  BY  TICKNOB  &  FIELDS. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SEVENTY  YEARS.  By  Mrs.  Johx  Farhail  1 
vol.  16mo.  $1.50.  fI7  **  Mrs.  Farrar,  during  her  long  residence  in  France  and 
England,  and  in  her  frequent  journeys  through  Europe  and  America,  fell  in  with  hun- 
dreds of  famous  men  and  women,  whose  names  have  been  *  household  words '  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  With  many  of  these  she  was  on  terms  of  social  intimacy.  Uer 
book  is  full  of  delightful  gossip  about  celebrated  authors,  statesmen  and  scholars,^ach 
stories  as  do  not  often  find  their  way  into  biographies  and  histories.** — Portland  Tramt. 

ESSAYS  IN  CRITICISM.  Bt  Matthew  Arnold.  1  volume.  16mo.  ^.00. 
O***  There  is  nothing  sectarian,  nothing  narrow,  nothing  exclusive  in  his  discus- 
sions. He  gives  a  noble  example  of  the  exercise  of  criticism,  according  to  his  own  defini- 
tion of  the  term,  as  a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the  best  that  is  known 
and  thought  in  theworld.** — N,  Y,  Tribune, 

GULIST AN ;  OR,  THE  ROSE  GARDEN.  By  Saadi.  With  a  Preface,  by 
R.  W.  Emerson.  1  volume.  16mo.  ^.50.  (D* "  The  •  GulisUn  *  is  ^  book  of 
morals  and  brief  tales,  as  we  should  say  reflections  and  pointed  anecdotes,  illustratiDg  the 
poet's  view  of  life,  and  giving  the  results  of  his  long  observations  of  men.  It  is  rich  ia 
apothegms  and  pithy  sayings,  not  unlike  in  manner  the  sayings  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  He 
divides  his  book  into  chapters  on  the  Morals  of  Kings,  the  Morals  of  Darwainhes,  the 
Excellency  of  Contentment,  the  Advantage  of  Silence,  on  Love  and  Touth,  Weakneu 
and  Old  Age,  on  the  Force  of  Education,  and  Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Life.  The  book 
is  fragrant  with  oriental  life,  rich  with  its  imagery,  and  full  of  epigrammatic  wit  and  pro- 
verbial wisdom." — Hartford  Press. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  NOTED  NAMES  OF  FICTION;  Including, 
also.  Familiar  Pseudonyms,  Surnames  bestowed  on  Eminent  Men,  etc.  Hj  Williav 
A.  Whbrler.  Revised  Edition.  1  vol.  12mo.  $2.50.  QJ*  This  Dictionary  has  been 
welcomed  by  critics  as  a  work  of  very  great  value  and  interest  both  to  8choUrs%nd  gen- 
eral readers.  It  explains  many  of  the  allusions  so  frequently  occurring  in  modem  litcfa- 
ture, — the  names  of^  the  Greek,  Roman,  Norse,  and  Hindu  Mythologies ;  Noted  Fictitioas 
Persons  and  Places,  so  interwoven  with  the  best  recent  literature  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca,  and  those  of  most  general  interest  in  the  literature  of  other  modern  nations ;  Nick- 
names  of  eminent  characters  in  political  and  literary  history,  and  those  applied  to  parties 
and  sects.  (I7*'It  i*  a  ^ork  tfut^0»»em;  all  the  flowers  from  the  fiela  of  Romance 
mingled  tOKCther.'*— H.  W.  Longfellow.  (D*  **  The  volume  must  be  reckoned  aa 
indispensable  handbook  for  all  who  read  at  dW*^The  Nation, 

GEOLOGICAL  SKETCHES.  By  L.  Aoabsxz.  With  fine  Portrait,  and  nnmer^ 
ous  illustrations.  1vol.  16mo.  $2.2d.  O*  **  The  topics  of  this  volume  are  such 
as  to  arrest  the  attention  they  will  be  sure  to  reward, — namely :  *  America  the  Old 
World,*  'The  Silurian  Beach,'  'The  Fern  Forests  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,*  •Moun- 
tains and  their  Origin,'  *The  Growth  of  Continents,*  Yhe  Oeological  Middle  Age,*  *Tbs 
Tertiary  Age,  and  its  Characteristic  Animals,'  *The  Formation  of  OUciera,*  'Intenisl 
Structure  and  Progression  of  Glaciers,'  and  'External  Appearance  of  Glaciers.*  The 
style  of  these  essavs  is  clear,  the  information  such  as  to  stimulate,  as  well  as  enlighten, 
the  mind,  and  the  Illustrations  serve  as  good  aids  to  the  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
text." — Boston  Transcript, 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  RET.  F.  W.  RORERTSON.    2  toIs.  12mo.  ^ 
OCT*'  The  character  it  exhibits  is  one  of  the  moRt  striking  of  this  age,  and  the  work 

it  records  will  have  lasting  effect  on  ]>osteritv There  is  something  here  for  all  kinds 

of  readers,  but  the  higher  a  man's  mind  and  the  more  general  his  sympathies,  the  keener 
will  be  his  interest  in  the  life  of  Robertson." — London  Athetueum, 

ROBERTSON'S  SERMONS.  5  vols.  13mo.  $1.76  each.  A  New  Edition  jas* 
published.  QJ*  **  For  originality,  force,  clearness  of  diction,  close  contact  with  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  impressive  eloquence,  these  discourses  are  acknowledced 
to  stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  modern  pulpit  oratory." — Rby.  Hsnbt  B.  Smith,  J>7l>., 
in  Hours  at  Home. 

OUT-DOOR  PAPERS.  Bj  T.  W.  Hiooinsox.  1vol.  16mo.  $1.60.  BT"A 
large  portion  of  this  volume  is  a  plea  for  robust  health.  The  racy,  rigorous  style 
argues  a  healthy  brain  nourished  by  an  anti-dyspeptic  stomach. ••••  ..The  chaptcftoa 
*Water  Lilies,'  *The  Life  of  Birds,'  and  *The  Procession  of  Flowers,'  are  charming  speci- 
mens of  a  poetic  faculty  in  description,  combined  with  a  scientific  obscnration  ana  analy- 
sis of  nature." — London  Patriot. 


*«*  For  tale  by  ad  Booksellers,    Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  qf  price.  • 

TIOOOB  &  FIELDS,  Fablishen,  Boston. 


GOOD  READING  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG 

PUBLISHED   BY 

LEE    Sd    SHEPA-RD, 

149  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON. 


New  Issues  and  New  Editions, 
IN  TRUST;  or,  Dr.  Bertrand's  Household.    By  Miss  Douglass.     12mo,  cloth,  A1.75. 
**  A  pure,  earnest  and  elevated  story  of  American  domestic  life."    A  Thousand  a  Year. 
By  Mrs.  £.  M.  Bruce.    1  yoI.  16mo,  01.25.    **  A  story  for  both  clergymen  and  their  people.'' 

New  Juveniles.    In  sets,  handsomely  bound  and  illustrated.    Sold  separately  or  in  neat  boxes, 
CRUSOE  LIBRARY.    6  vols.,  Illustrated.    Price,  per  vol.,  ^1.50.    Robinson  Crusoe* 
Arabian  Nights;  Artie  Crusoe;  Prairie  Crusoe;  Young  Crusoe  ;  Willis,  The  Pilot. 

Natural  Tlistory  for  the  Young, 
MINNIE  AND  HER  PETS.    By  Mr*.  Madeline  Leslie.    6  vols..  Illustrated.    75  centa 
per  volume.    Minnie's  Pet  Parrot;  Minnie's  Pet  Dog;  Minnie's  Pet  Cat;  Minnie's  Pet 
Pony ;  Minnie's  Pet  Lamb;  Minnie's  Pet  Monkey. 

VACATION  STORY  BOOKS,  for  Boys  and  Giris.  6  vols.  80  cents  per  vol.  Worth, 
not  Wealth;  Country  Life;  The  Charm;  Karl  Keigler;  Walter  Seyton;  Holidays  at 
Chestnut  Hill. 

ROSY  DIAMOND  STORY  BOOKS,  for  Giris.  6  vols.  80  cents  per  volume.  The 
Great  Rosy  Diamond;  Daisy,  or  The  Fairy  Spectacles;  Violet,  a  Fairy  Story;  Minnie,  or 
The  Little  Wuman ;  The  Angel  Children ;  Little  Blossom's  Reward. 

SUNNYBANK  STORIES.  By  Rev.  Asa  Bullard.  6  vols.,  25  cents  per  volume. 
Uncle  Henry's  Stories ;  Dog  Stories ;  Stories  for  Alice ;  Aunt  Lizsie's  Stories  ;  Mother's 
Stories ;  Grandpa's  Stories. 

SHADYDELL  STORIES.  By  Rev.  Asa  Bullard.  6  vols.  25  cents  per  volume.  My 
Teacher's  Gem;  The  Scholar's  Welcome ;  Going  to  School;  The  Good  Scholar;  The  Light- 
house ;  Reward  of  Merit. 

OIjIVXB  OPTIC'S  BOOKS.  Nearly  100,000  Vols.  TOld  during  the  lost  year. 
In  Sets,  in  Neat  Boxes,  or  Separate, 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORIES.  The  Soldier  Boy;  or,  Tom  Somers  in  the  Army.  1 
vol.,  16mo,  Illustrated.  $1.50.  The  Sailor  Boy  ;  or.  Jack  Somers  in  the  Navy.  1  vol., 
16mo,  Illustrated.  $(1.50.  The  Young  Lieutenant ;  or.  Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer. 
1  vol.,  IBmo,  Illustrated.  01.50.  The  Yankee  Middy  ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer. 
1  vol.,  16mo,  Illustrated.  $tl.50.  Fighting  Joe;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Staff  Officer.  1 
vol.,  16nio.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Brave  Old  Salt ;  or,  Life  on  the  Quarter-Deck.  1  voL, 
16mo,  Illustrated.    $1.50. 

WOODVILLE  STORIES.  Rich  and  Humble ;  or,  the  Mission  of  Bertha  Grant.  $1.25. 
In  School  and  Out;  or.  The  Conquest  of  Richard  Grant.  $1.25.  Watch  and  Wait;  or, 
The  Young  Fugitives  $1.25.  Work  and  Win;  or,  Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruise.  $1.25. 
Hope  and  Have;  or.  Fanny  Grant  among  the  Indians.  $1.25.  Haste  and  Waste;  or. 
The  Young  Pilot  of  Lake  Charaplain.    $1.25. 

BOAT  CLUB  SERIES.  The  Boat  Club  ;  or.  The  Bunkers  of  Rippleton.  $1.25.  All 
Aboard;  or.  Life  on  the  Lake.  $1.25,  Now  or  Never;  or.  The  Adventures  of  Bobby 
Bright.  $1.25.  Little  by  Little ;  or.  The  Cruise  of  the  Flyawav.  $1.25.  Try  Again;  or. 
The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Harry  West.  $1.25.  Poor  and  rroud ;  or,  the  fortunes  of 
KatyRedburn.    $1.25. 

RIVERD ALE  STORIES.  Little  Merchant.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  Young  Voyagers. 
Illustrated.  45  cents.  Christmas  Gift.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  Dolly  and  I.  Illustrated. 
45  cents.  Uncle  Ben.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  Birthday  Party.  lUuslrated.  45  cents. 
Proud  and  Lazy.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  Carless  Kate.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  Jr.  Illustrated.  45  cenU.  The  Picnic  Party.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  The 
Gold  Thimble.    Illustrated.    45  cents.    The  Do-Somethings.    Illustrated.    45  cents. 


[[J*  Any  of  the  above  sent  bg  mail,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price, 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  149  Washington  street,  Boston. 
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CIRCULAR  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


I.    Frencli's    j^i^itlimetics. 

This  Series,  when  completed,  will  consist  of  Five  Brokt,  yiz. : 
I.    FIRST    LESSONS    Ilf    NUMBERS.      (Just  Published.) 
II.    PRIMARY    ARITHMETIC    FOR   THE   SLATE.      (In  Press.) 
III.    MENTAL    ARITHMETIC.    (In  Press.) 
IT.    COMMON-SCHOOL   ARITHMETIC.     (In  Press.) 
y.    ACADEMIC    COURSE.     (In  Preparation.) 


FIRST   LESSONS    IN    NUMBERS.      In   the   Natural   Order. 

First,  Visible  Objects;    Second,  Concrete  Numbers;     Third,  Abstract  Numbers. 
By  JOHN  H.  FRENCH,  LL.  D.    Handsomely  Illustrated.    16mo.  40  cenu. 

This  is  a  little  book  of  120  pages,  profusely  illustrated  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  It  is 
divided  into  ftfteen  sections,  embracing  the  subjects  of  Counting,  Addition,  Subtraction. 
Multiplication  and  Division  ;  the  Fractional  Parts  of  Numbers,  Halves,  Thirds  and 
Fourths;  Tables  of  the  Denominations  of  Money,  Weights  and  Measures  in  common 
use ;  the  Tables  of  Combinations,  arranged  upon  a  new  plan  ;  and  a  Manual  of  Sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic  will  be  published  in  October,  and  the  Mental  and  Common 
School  Arithmetics  during  the  coming  winter. 

Copies  of  French's  First  Lessons  in  Numbers  will  be  mailed  to  Teachers  and  School 
Officers  for  examination,  free  of  postage,  on  receipt  of  twenty-eight  cents. 

t&*  The  other  Books  of  the  Series  will  c(*ntain  many  new  and 
valuable  features  that  will  especially  commend  them  to  the  practical 
wants  of  the  age. 

II.    Harper's    ^Vritins^-Books. 

SYMMETRICAL  PENMANSHIP,  with  MARGINAL  DRAW- 
ING LESSONS.    In  Ten  Mumhers. 

We  have  in  press,  and  will  soon  publish,  the  first  four  nambers  of  our 

NEW   SERIES   OF   WRITING   AND  DRAWING  BOOKS, 

FOR   SCHOOLS   AND   FAMILIES. 

The  idea  of  embracing  in  the  same  series  of  Copj-Books  a  system  of  Practical  Penman- 
ship, and  a  course  of  Lessons  in  Drawing  is  a  new  one.  Teachers  and  parents  are  well 
aware  that 

CHILDREN   ARE   FOND   OF   MAKING   PICTURES, 

and  that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Drawisc 
has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable  books  could  be  obtaiaef 
and  most  teachers  are  not  competent  to  give  instruction  in  the  art  without  a  book. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and  raoidly 
written.  The  **  helps  "  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and  raluable,  ana  the 
system  is  what  its  name  indicates,  **  symmetrical  "  —  every  letter  being  formed  upon  geo- 
metrical principles,  and  of  unvarying  proportions. 

The  writing  and  the  marginal  drawing-lessons  occupy  the  entire  width  of  eadi  page. 
The  drawing  lessons  commence  wi:h  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  a<  the  main  liaee  of 
the  writinff,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved  lines,  § eomeCrical 
forms,  architecture,  foliage,  perspective,  figures  of  animals,  persona,  etc  Rulee  and  direc- 
tions are  printed  Upon  the  covers  of  each  book,  making  each  number  complete  in  itseUl 

HARPERS  &  BROTHERS,  PaUisbers. 

NetP  York,  StpUmber,  1866. 


VALUABLE  TEXT-BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Franklin  Sq.,  N.  T. 
WILLSON'S 

SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES  OF 

READERS   AND   SPELLERS. 

Wilsons  Pritnary  Speller,     16mo,  ^0 pages ^  56  Cuts.     15  Cents. 

WUsons  Larger  Speller.     I2m0f  \6S  pages^  36  Cuts.     35  Cents. 

WUsons  Primmer.     \2mo^  \^  pages^  107  Cuts.     25  Cents* 

Wilson's  First  Reader.     Vlmo,  %A  pages,  132  Cuts.     40  Cents. 

Wilson's  Second  Reader.     Vlmo,  16A  pages,  100  Cuts,     60  Cents. 

A  Third  Reader :  Intermediate  Series.     12mo,  516  pages,  70  cuts.     80  Cents. 

Wilson's  Third  Reader.     l2mo,  264  pages,  142  Cuts.     90  Cents. 

A  Fourth  Reader :     Intermediate  Series.     {In  Press.) 

Wilson's  Fourth  Reader.     l2mo,  S60  pages,  164  Cuts.     $1.35. 

Wilson's  Fifth  Reader.     l2mo,  540  pages,  208  Cuts.     $1.80. 
These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  five  years  ago,  have  proved,  to  the  satis- 
faction of  prominent  educators,  that  Skill  in  Reading,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural 
Sciences,  can  be  acquired  at  tlie  same  time. 

FBENGH'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBEBS,  price  40.  cts. 

THIS  LITTLE  BOOK,    THE  FIRST  OF  A  SERIES  OF 

ATITHMETICS  EDITED   BY  J.  L.  FRENCH,   LL.   D.,  is 

intended  to  give  to  young  children  clear  ideas  of  the  elementary 
combinations  of  numbers,  and  some  practical  knowledge  of  their 
applications  to  the  business  affairs  of  life.  The  next  number  will 
soon  appear. 

PARKER'S    OUTLINES  ,OF    HISTORY.     $1.50. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  lay  the  substratum  for  a  course  of  historical  reading, 
which  may  be  either  spontaneously  or  systematically  assigned.  In  a  word,  to  present 
a  panoramic  view  of  history,  giving  its  outline  in  an  abbreviated  form,  divested  of  minor 
and  tedious  details,  and  thus  inspire  a  love  of  study.  The  work  is  equally  adapted  to 
schools  and  families. 

PARKER'S   AIDS   TO    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION.      $1.25. 

The  public  have  so  long  been  familiar  with  this  excellent  volume  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  anything  in  its  praise.  It  is  replete  vriib  most  valuable  and  instructive  matter,  admir- 
ably adapted  to  students,  and  indispensable  to  all  who  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
acquiring  elegance  in  diction  and  literary  composition.  It  is  just  such  a  work  as  every 
man  who  attempts  to  prepare  anything  for  the  press,  ought  to  possess  and  study. 
MARCH'S  METHOD  OF  PHILOLOGICAL  STUDY  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH    LANGUAGE.      75   CENTS. 

The  author  has  executed  his  task  with  consummate  skill,  and  the  models  he  has  given 
of  the  method  which  he  would  adopt  in  the  study  of  portions  of  the  writings  of  Bunyan, 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  Spenser  and  Chaucer,  are  progressive  and  exhaustive,  and  can  hardly 
fail  to  contribute  much  to  a  thorough  and  analytical  study  of  our  mother  tongue.  Every 
student  of  literature  should  possess  this  valuable  guide. — Massachusetts  Teacner. 
BY  DR.  WORTHINGTON  HOOKER,  PROFESSOR  OF  MEDICINE 
IN    YALE    COLLEGE. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE.    In  Three  Parts.     Part  I.,  Plants.     Part  II., 
Animals.     Part  III.,  Air,  Water,  Heat,  Light,  &c.     Illustrated  by  Engravings.     The 
Three  Parts  complete  in  One  Volume,  small,  4to,  cloth,  $2;  separately,  90  cents  each. 
FIRST  BOOK  IN  CHEMISTRY.    Illustrated  by  Engravings.    Square  4to,  cloth,  90  cto. 
NATURAL  HISTORY.    Illustrated  by  nearly  300  Engravings.    12mo,  cloth,  #1.60. 
NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Illustrated  by  nearly  300  Bngravinn.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
CHEMISTRY.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravmgs.    12mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
MINERALOGY  AND  GEOLOGY.    Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings.    12mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

In  the  use  of  these  books,  the  labors  of  the  teacher  or  parent  are  lightened  by  judicious 
helps,  hints,  and  suggestions ;  the  instruction  is  conveyed  in  familiar  language,  and  the 
aim  is  to  satisfy  the  intelligent  curiosity  of  the  child  or  youth,  and  teach  him  to  observe 
correctly  and  minutely,  and  encourage  him  to  investigate  the  mysteries  which  surround 
bim.  With  the  help  of  these  books,  question-asking  children,  need  no  longer  be  a  **  bore  " 
and  **  bother,'*  and  parents  as  well  as  teachers,  will  find  it  an  easy  pleasure  to  gratify  and 
encourage  the  questioners,  whom  now  they  too  often  repress. 

It 


CHARLES  8CRIBNER  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 

HAVE  NOW  READY, 

Guyot's  Geographical  Series. 


No.  I.— PRIMARY ;   or,  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY 

OF  UEOORAPHY.    (Sent,  postage  paid,  for  90  cents.) 

No.  II.— THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY. 

(Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

TEACHERS'     EDITION    OF     THE    COMMON    SCHOOL 

GEOGRAPHY,  with  full  Exposition  of  the  System.    (Sent,  postage  paid,  for  $2.00.) 

These  books  so  long  looked  for — thousands  having  been  ordered  in  advance  of  publica- 
tion—  have  fully  fiarranted  the  high  expectations  formed  of  them.  They  are  profusely 
illustrated  with  spirited  engravings  and  correct  maps ;  aud  are  destined,  we  believe,  to 
become  the  standard  Geographical  Text-Books  of  this  country. 

The  Publishers  also  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  publication  of  the 

KEY  TO  PROF.  GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS, 

a  work  long  and  earnestly  looked  for  by  the  numerous  friends  of  Prof.  Guyot's  System  of 
Geographical  Teaching.    The  title  of  this  valuable  book  explains  itself: 
GEOGRAPHICAL  TEACHING ;  Being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Use  of  Guyot's  Wall 
Maps  for  Schools,  containing  six  Maps  and  Diagrams,  with  full  Instructions  for  Draw- 
ing the  Maps  of  the  Continents  in  accordance  with  Guyot's  System  of  ConstructiTe 
Map  Drawing.    1  vol.  12mo.    Price,  75  cents,  (sent,  postage  paid  on  receipt  of  price.) 
In  connection  with  this  announcement,  we  would  also  call  attention  to  the  aeries  of 

POPULAR  PORTFOLIO  MAPS, 

(PRIMARY  SERIES), 
by  the  same  diMtinguished  Geographer,  just  published.    These  Maps  are  ten  'in  number, 
and  have  been  prepared  expressljr  for  the  use  of  Common  Schools.     They  posses  adTaa- 
tages  and  improvements  existing  in  no  other  maps  published. 

THEY  ARE  CORRECT. 

THEY  ARE  FRESH  AND  ORIGINAL. 

THEY  ARE  CLEAR  AND  SIMPLE. 

THEY  ARE  PRACTICAL  PHYSICAL  MAPS. 

THEY  ARE  PRACTICAL  POLITICAL  MAPS. 

THEY  ARE  PRACTICAL  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

THEY  ARE  TRUE  PICTURES  OF  THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE  — 
exhibiting  the  forms  of  relief,  the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface.  The 
maps  of  this  series  consist  of  a  large  4-sheet  map  of  the  United  States ;  a  2-sheet  map  of 
the  Hemispheres,  and  maps  of  North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Afnca, 
Central  Europe,  the  World  (Mercator's  Proj.),  and  Australia,  or  Oceaniea.  They  are 
mounted  on  muslin,  and  put  up,  for  safe  carriage,  in  neat  Portfolios.    Price,  $18. 

ALSO,   NOW  READY, 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS.  (Large  Series).    Price,  f71. 
GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS  FOR  SCHOOLS,  (Intermediate  Series).    Price.  $38.60. 
GUYOT'S  CLASSICAL  MAPS,  (Italia.  Greece,  and  Roman  Empire),    Price,  $45. 
FELTER'S  POPULAR  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES. 
SHELDON'S  WORKS  ON  OBJECT  TEACHING. 
SHELDON'S  CHARTS  AND  READING  BOOK. 
PERCE'S  MAGNETIC  GLOBES,  (in  8  styles).    Prices  from  $6  to  $36. 
SMITH'S   (MRS.  MARY   H.)     MANUAL   FOR   PEKCES   MAGNETIC  GLOBES. 
Price,  50  cents. 

B7FUIiL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  APPUCATIOH. 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  654  Broadway,  New  York. 

loUl 


WABBEN'S 

FOR  PRIMARY,  INTERMEDIATE  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


Only  TEN  DOLLARS  per  Set. 

These  Maps  should  be  in  every  school-room  in  New  England.    They  embrace  maps  of 

North  America,  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  AMca,  The  Hemispheres, 

and  the  United  States. 


Full  sets  delivered  free  of  Express  charges  any  where  in  New  England,  on  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price.      Liberal  aiscounts  given  to  towns  ordering  several  sets  at  one  time. 
Address 

J.  L.  HAMnETT,  Agent, 
Care  C.  G.  COOKE,  37  Brattle  Street,  Boston. 

PHOTOGiR^PSIC. 

E  &  H  T  ANTHONY  &  CO 

IHIfili'gnTiiffli  MTSH 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

601    BIiO-A.X>-^^-A.7Sr,    l^TT^^    YORBZ. 

IN  addition  to  our  main  business  of  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS  we  are  Head- 
quarters for  the  following,  viz. : 

STEREOSCOPES  &   STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  of  American 

and  Foreign  Cities  and  Landscapes,  Groups,  Statuary,  etc. 

STEREOSCOPIC   VIEWS    OF   THE   WAR,   from   negatives 

made  in  the  various  cnrapaigns  and  forming  a  complete  Photographic  history  of  the 
great  contest. 

STEREOSCOPIC  VIEWS  ON  GLASS,  adapted  for  either  the 

Magic  Lantern  or  the  Stereoscope.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  stamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   ALBUMS.— We  manufacture  more  largely 

than  any  other  house,  about  200  varietit'S,  from  50  cents  to  S50  each.  Our  ALBUMS 
have  the  reputation  of  being  superior  in  beauty  and  durability  to  any  others. 

CARD   PHOTOGRAPHS   OF  GENERALS,  STATESMEN, 

ACTORS,  etc.,  etc.  —  Our  Catalogue  embraces  over  5.000  different  subjects,  includ- 
ing, reproductions  of  the  most  celebrated  Engravings,  JPaintingi,  Statues,  etc.  Cata- 
logucs  sent  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

Photographers  and  others,  ordering  goods  C.  0.  D.,  will  please  remit  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  with  their  order. 

O*  The  prices  and  quality  of  our  g^ods  cannot  fail  to  satisfy. 

(jefit.) 


NEW  INVENTION. 


ERASABLE  LEAF  TABLET. 


THESE  ARE  COATED   WITH 

GRISWOLD'S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITiON, 

WHICH  MAY  BE  WRITTEN  UPON  WITH  A  LEAD  PElfCII.,  AHD 
ERASED  AS  EASILY  AS  THE  BEST  IVORY  TABLETS. 


The  size  is  about  that  of  a  commercial  note  sheet,  which  makes  them  convenient  for 
insertion  between  the  leaves  of  a  school  book. 

By  using  these  in  place  of  slates,  all  the  noise  caused  by  the  latter  will  be  avoided. 

Children  will  find  them  much  more  convenient  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  carry  home. 

Those  who  have  discarded  slates,  and  use  pencil  and  paper  instead,  will  find  these 
Tablets  much  more  economical. 

FOR  SPELLING  EXERCISES 

THEY  ARE  INVALUABLE. 


F^mCE,  PER  DOZEISr,  Sl.OO. 

SAMPLE  SENT  BY  MAIL.  POSTAGE  PAID,  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 

JS&*  For  information  in  reference  to  other  Erasable  Goods  raaim- 
factured  by  us,  send  for  a  Price-list. 


AMERICAN     TABLET     CO., 

29  Brattle  Street,  BostOD. 


(o2t) 


EATON'S    COMPLETE    SERIES, 

C0MFRI8INO 

/.  Primary,  100  op.  //.  Intellectual,  112  pp.  III.  Common  School,  ZVipp.  IV.  High 
School,  356  pp.  [When  only  one  written  arithmetic  is  needed,]  Grammar  School,  336  pp. 
This  series  of  Arithmetics  contains  the  latest  and  most  improved  method  of  teaching 
this  important  branch.  They  have  very  recently  been  adopted  for  the  City  of  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, the  State  of  CALIFORNIA,  (readopted/or /o«r  year*,]    the  State  of  NEVADA. 

Opiniotu  of  Rhode  Island  Educator*. 
From  WM.  A.  MOWRY,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 

Hon.  J.  B.  CHAFIN,  Sute  Commissioner  of  Schools,  and  from  N.  W.  DeMXJNM. 

English  and  Classical  High  School,  { 
Providence,  R.  I.  Dec.  6.  1865.         \ 
Messrs.  Taggard  &  Thompson: 

Gentlemeti :— After  having  used  Eaton's  Arithmetics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  school,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Department  of  one 
of  the  most  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unusual  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  procede  the  making  of  a  valuable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmetic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work  ;  but  the  use  of 
these  books  in  the  school  room  has  proved  them  even  better  than  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  apo,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said — "  In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.  I  wish  now  to  renew  this  high  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There  is 
an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  ih  them. 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  concise. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  important  and  practical 
principles  of  Arithmetic  are  concisely  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

I  have  found  them  thorough  and  systematic  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unusually  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  absence  of  those  puzzling  **  catch  questions"  which  have 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  pursuing  this  important  and  interesting 
atudy  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  series 
deserves  attention.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of  "improvements,"  by  way  of 
**  new  and  revised"  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  expressed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  as,  in  my  judgment,  woithy  of  universal  adoption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 

I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Mowry*s  opinion  of  the  above  works,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  adoption  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

J.  B.  CHAPIN. 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 

1  fully  endorse  the  above  recommendation  of  Eaton's  Series  of  Aritbm*  tics. 

N.  W.  DeMUNN,  Principal  Benefit  Street  Grammar  School. 


East  Greenwich.  R.  I.,  Jan.  3, 1866. 
J  have  used  Eaton's  Arithmetics  in  this  Institute  about  two  years,  and  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  work.    I  know  of  no  arithmetic  that  ranks  higher  in  my 
estimation.  JOSEPH  EASTMAN. 


From  Rev.  8.  S.  GRISWOLD. 

Mystic  Bridge,  (Stoninoton,)  Jan.  1,  1866. 
The  use  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  gives  general  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
From  the  examination  I  have  given  them,  I  consider  them  well  deserving  a  high  reputa- 
tion and  wide  circulation.    I  can  most  cheerfully  recommend  their  use  in  all  common 
schools.  S.  S.  GRISWOLD,  Acting  School  Visitor. 


O*  All  educators  interested  in  securing  the  best  school-books  are  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Pnblishera,  29  Comhill,  B«»fcc«v. 


TEXT-BOOKS 

TOB  — • 

COLLEGES  &  SCHOOLS. 


BARTON'S  EASY  LESSONS  IN  ENGLISH  6KAMMAK,  for  Young  Beginners.    By 

W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.    12mo«  half  mor.,  75  cents. 
Designed  as  a  Sf.quel  to  the  Author's  New  System  op  English  Graxicar,  which 
forms  a  gradual  introduction  to  the  first  principles  of  composition. 
BARTONS  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  SYSTEM  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  W. 

S.  Barton,  A.  M.     I2mo,  half  mor.,  $1.00. 
BARTON'S    PRACTICAL    EXERCISES   IN   ENGLISH   COMPOSITION;    or  Thi 

Young  Composer's  Guide.    By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M.    I2mo,  half  mor.,  $1.00. 
BARTON'S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR;  or  an  Exposition  of  Grammatical  Stmcture 

of  the  English  Language.    By  W.  S.  Barton,  A.  M,    12mo,  half  mor.,  $1.50. 
The  ahove  works  by  Professor  Barton,  are  designed  as  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  academies,  are  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  will  be  found  to  possess  many  and 
peculiar  merits. 
GUYOT'S  EARTH  AND  MAN;  Lectures  on  Comparative  Physical  GsoORAPHT.in 

its  relation  to  the  History  of  Mankind.     By  Arnold  Guyot.     With  Illusirations, 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.7o. 
HAVEN'S  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  ;  Including  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibilities  and  the 

"Will.    By  Joseph  Haven.    Royal  12mo,  cloth  embossed,  $2.00. 
It  is  belieTed  this  work  will  be  found  preeminently  distinguished  for  the  Coxpletekiss 
with  which  it  presents  the  whole  subject. 
HAVEN'S  MORAL  PHILOSOPHY:  Including  Theoretical  and  PracUcal  Ethics.    By 

Joseph  Haven,  D.  D.    Royal  12mo,  cloth,  embossed,  $1.75. 
It  is  eminently  scientific  in  method  and  thorough  in  discussion,  and  its  views  on  an* 
settled  questions  in  morals  are  discriminating  and  sound. 
HOPKINS'  LECTURES  ON  MORAL  SCIENCE,  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute. 

Boston,  by  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  President  of  Williams  College.     Royal  12mo, 

cloth,  $1.50. 
LOOMIS'  ELEMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY ;  adapted  to  Schools  and  Colleges.    With  numer- 
ous Illustrations.    By  J.  R.  Loomis,  President  of  Lewisburg  University,  Pa.    12bo, 

cloth,  $1.26. 
"  It  is  surpassed  by  no  work  before  the  American  public.** — Af.  B,  AnderMOn,  LL.  D., 
President  Rochester  university. 
RITTER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Carl  Ritter, 

by  Rev.  W.  L.  Gage.     With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life,  and  a  Portrait.     12mo, 

cloth,  $1.50. 
This  volume  contains  the  grand  generallizations  of  Ritter's  life-work,  the  Erdkonde,  in 
eighteen  volumes;   his  lectures  on  the  Relations  of  Geography  and  History,  Physical 
Geography,  &c. 
WAYLAND'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MORAL  SCIENCE  (Old).    By  F.  Watland,  D.  D., 

late  President  of  Brown  University.     12mo,  cloth.  $1.75. 
WAYLAND'S  MORAL  SCIENCE  (New).    12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 

inr  The  last  literarv  labor  performed  by  Dr.  Wayland,  previous  to  his  death,  was  the 
complete  and  thorough  revision  of  the  above  popular  work. 
WAYLAND'S  MORAL  SCIENCE  ABRIDGED,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Academies,  by  the  Author.    Half  mor.,  70  cents. 
WAYLAND'S  ELEMENTS  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.     By  Frakcis  Watlakd, 

D.  D.     12mo,  cloth,  $1.75. 
WAYLAND'S  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  ABBIDGED,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools 

and  Academies,  by  the  Author.    Half  mor.,  70  cents. 
All  the  above  works  by  Dr.  Wayland,  are  used  as  text-books  in  most  of  the  colleges  ssd 
higher  schools  throughout  the  Union,  and  are  highly  approved. 


-published  by- 


GOULD  &  LINCOLN,  59  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


SOMETHIISrG-   3SrE"WI 

AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUMINATED. 


No  one  thing  conduces  more  to  the  good  discipline  of  a  School,  and  the  adrancement  of 
its  individual  members,  than  the  keeping  of  a  strict. account  of  the  daily  deportment  and 
scholarship  of  each  pupil.  Yet  few  teachers  keep  more  than  the  required  record  of 
attendance.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  multiplicity  of  duties  which  throng  upon  them 
during  the  alloted  six  hours,  entirely  precludes  their  making  the  proper  entries  until 
recess  time,  or  after  the  close  of  the  school.  The  record,  if  kept  at  all,  must  then  be 
made  up  from  memory,  and  of  necessity  with  questionable  accuracy.  CONSEQUENTLY 
THE  MORAL  FORCE  OF  THE  RECORD  IS  LOST.  This  evil  is  sometimes  avoided 
and  accuracy  secured,  by  making  the  intries  iinmciliatcly  after  each  exercise.  But  a 
teacher  having,  as  is  often  the  case,  twenty  or  thirty  different  daily  exercises,  by  deroting 
two  or  thiee  minutes  to  making  the  record  of  each,  must  spend,  in  this  way,  at  least  ONE- 
SIXTH  of  the  SCHOOL  day.  This  time  can  ill  be  spared  from  other  duties.  And  the 
loss  of  time  does  not  end  with  the  day.  Once  a  month  or  oftener,  the  teacher  must  spend 
many  wearv  hours  adding  up  and  averaging  accounts,  and  making  a  reports  to  parents. 

By  tlie  use  of  the  AIDS  TO  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE,  all  this 
drudgerv  is  avoided,  mucli  valuable  time  is  saved,  a  wholesome  stim- 
ulant is  afforded  to  pupils  and  parents,  being  informed  each  night 
how  their  children  have  passed  the  day,  are  led  to  take  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  School. 

A  further  benefit  is  secured.  Many  school  children  are  too  young  to  appreciate  fully 
the  signiKcance  of  a  simple  mark  or  figure.  They  require  something  tangible  —  some- 
thing that  they  can  take  home  and  show  to  their  parents  and  friends  when  they  hayc  done 
well,  and  which  if  they  fail  to  obtain  by  negligence  or  misconduct,  will  bring  upon  them 
immediate  exposure.  This  system  is  consequently  more  efficient  than  ordinary  records, 
besides  being  more  popular  with  parents  and  pupils,  as  well  as  with  teachers. 

The  AIDS  may  be  used  in  various  ways.  The  following  will  suit  the  majority  of 
Schools: — In  the  morning  each  pupil  receives  a  CARD^  (five  merits,)  to  be  forfeited 
during  the  day  in  case  of  misdemeanor  or  failure  in  recitation.  When  FIVE  of 
these  cards  are  obtained,  they  arc  exchanged  for  a  CHflCKy  (twenty-five  merits,) 
representing  a  perfect  School  Week.  FOUR  CHECKS  are  in  like  manner  exchanged 
for  a  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT,  representing  one  hundred  merits,  or  a  perfect 
Month.  These  Certificatt-s  bear  the  pupil's  name,  and  are  signed  by  the  teacher.  The 
number  held  at  any  time,  will  show  the  pupil's  standing  in  the  School.  If  a  prize  ii  to  be 
awarded  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  a  year,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  or  possibility  of  mis- 
take in  determining  to  whom  it  belongs.  And  the  decision  being  made  in  public,  each 
pupil  exhibiting  the  Certificates  which  he  holds,  no  suspicion  of  favoritism  can  possibly 
arise. 

The  aids  are  beautifully  illuminated,  being  printed  in  the  National  Colors,  and  are 
beautiful  in  design.  The  Certificates  in  themselves  are  prizes  which  every  child  will 
admire  and  cherish. 

The  Cards  and  Checks  are  printed  on  stout  paper,  and  may  be  used  many  times.  This 
makes  the  system  very  cheap. 

Each  set  contains  100  CERTIFICATES,  150  CHECKS,  250  CARDS,  and 
in  addition,  100  SINGLE  MERITS  AND  HALF  MERITS,  to  be  used  when 
deemed  advisable.    Price  per  set,  $1.25.    When  sent  by  Mail,  prepaid,  $1.35. 

J.  W.  SGHERMERHORN  &  Co.,  Publishers,  430  Broome  8t., 

TAOGARD  Sc  THOMPSON,  29  Comhill,  Boston,  Agents  for  New  England. 
07  A  complete  list  of  School  Merchandise  sent  when  applied  for. 
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QTIi^CKENBOS'S 

Standard  School  Books, 


-PUBLISHED  BT- 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  BEST  IN  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  DEPARTMENTS.' 


**The  singular  excellence  of  all  Quackenbos's  school  books  is  well  known  to  the  ed«- 
cational  community.  They  are  generally  admitted  to  he  the  bett  manuals  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  respectively  treat.** — J.  W.  Bulklet,  City  Sup*t  of  Schools,  Brooklyn. 

**I  have  taught  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  am  familiar  with  most  of  the  works 
that  have  been  issued  by  different  authors  within  that  period,  and  I  consider  Quacken- 
bos's  text-books  the  most  unexceptionable  in  their  several  departments.** — Benjaion 
Wilcox,  A.  M.,  Principal  Rivrr  Falls  Academy. 

**  All  the  works  of  this  excellent  author  are  characterised  by  clearness,  accuracy,  thor- 
oughness, and  completeness ;  also  by  a  gradual  and  continuous  development  of  ulterior 
results  from  their  previously  taught  elements.*'. — ^Rev.  Hvbba&d  Wikslow,  Author  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  16mo.  120  pages. 

Clear,  easy,  and  interesting;  the  book  for  beginners.    Price  60  cents. 

i  AN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR:  12mo.  288 pages.     Price  f  1.20. 

I  Clear,  well  condensed,  and  consistent  throughout;  brief  in  its  rules  and  definitions; 

I  liAppj  in  its  illustrations ;  practical  in  its  application  of  principles ;  inductive  and  philo- 

I  sophtcal  in  its  arracgemc-nt;  original  in  its  views;  bold  in  its  reforms;  every  way  adapted 

to  the  school-room  ;  interesting  to  the  pupil,  labor-saving  to  the  teacher;  full  and  ingen- 
ious in  its  explanations  of  perplexing  constructions;  makes  the  learning  of  Grammar 
ea»y ;  makes  the  teaching  of  Grammar  A  positive  pleasure  ;  the  best  as  it  is  the  latest 
text-book  on  this  imporUnt  subject.  Such  is  the  verdict  pronounced  on  Quackenbos's 
Grammar  by  our  best  educators.    Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  circular. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  COMPOSITION  :  in  which  the  principles 

of  the  Art  are  developed  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  Grammar.   '  12mo.  182 
pages.    Price  90  cents. 

ADVANCED  COURSE  of  COMPOSITION  anu  RHETORIC: 

A  Series  of  Lessons  on  the  Origin,  History,  and  Peculiarities  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, Punctuation,  Taste,  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Figures,  Style,  Criticism, 
akd  the  various  Departments  of  Prose  and  Poetical  Composition.    Illustrated  with 
copious  Exercises.    12mo.  450  pages.    Price  $1.76, 
These  works  have  supplanted  almost  all  others  on  the  same  subject.    The  late  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Wisconsin,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  our  best  teachers,  says: 
**lt  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  in  these  admirable  books,  anything  that  we  would 
desire  to  have  altered ;  they  meet  sur  wants  in  every  reaped" 

PRIMARY   HISTORY   OF   THE  UNITED  STATES :  made 

easy  and  interesting  for  beginners.   Child's  Quarto,  splendidly  illustrated.  182  pages. 
Price  16  cents. 

ILLUSTRATED   SCHOOL   HISTORY   OP  THE  UNITED 

STATES :    Embracing  a  full  Account  of  the  Aborigines,  Bioffraphical  Notices  of 

Distinguished  Men.  numerous  Maps,  Plana  of  Battle-fields,  and  Illustrations.    12mo. 

473  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

Everywhere  used  and  everywhere  commended.    It  is  the  text  book  officially  adopted 

and  in  use  by. the  State  of  California,  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans, 

Lexington,  Jersey  City,  etc.,  etc. 

A  history  of  the  late  rebellion  has  been  added  to  this  work,  and  the  prcMeni  edition  eea- 
taint  everything,  brought  fully  up  to  date. 
2t 


A   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY:    Embracing  the  most  Recent 

Discoveries  in  Physics.  Adapted  to  use  with  or  without  Apparatus,  and  accompanied 
with  Practical  Exercises  and  335  Illustrations.  12mo.  450  pages.  Price,  $2  00. 
This  work  is  pronounced  unqualifiedly  the  best  text-book  on  Natural  Philosophy,  by 
such  men  as  Bev.  Or.  Scott.  Pres.  South  Gibson  College;  Dr.  Obo.  R.  Pbrxins,  author 
of  the  Mathematical  Series ;  Rev.  Professor  Duncan,  Untrersity  of  Louisiana ;  L.  R. 
Bauohbr,  Princ.  of  Public  School,  Oettysburg;  A.  U.  Fitch,  Princ.  of  High  School, 
Peoria,  III. ;  A.  J.  Rickofp,  late  Sup*t  of  Schools,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Clifford,  Northern 
Indiana  College;  Geo.  W.  Hewison,  Princ.  Hit^h  School,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Professor  J.  W. 
Stewart,  State  Female  College,  Memphis;  Prof.  Sheldon,  Griswold  College,  Iowa; 
Pres.  Chase,  Brookville  (Ind.)  ColFege;  Rev.  Dr.  Ransom.  Pres.  Shelby ville  University, 
etc.,  etc. 


APPLETON'S  ARITHMETICAL  SERIES:   On  the  basis  of 

the  works  of  Geo.  R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.    By  G.  P.  Quackbnbos,  A.  M. 

No  labor  has  been  spared  to  make  this  »eries  exactly  what  is  required  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  discipline,  as  well  as  for  practical  use  in  the  daily  business  of  life.  It  is  clear» 
simple,  thorough,  comprehensive,  logically  arranged,  well  graded,  is  supplied  with  a  great 
variety  of  examples,  AND  TEACHES  THE  METHODS  ACTUALLY  USED  BY 
BUSINESS  MEN. 

The  series  consist  of  a  Primajiy,  an  Elementary,  a  Practical,  a  Higher,  and  a 
Mental.  The  Primary,  Elementary  and  Practical  are  ^now  ready,  and  the  others  will 
speedily  follow. 

Teachers  interested  in  using  the  best  books,  are  solicited  to  examine  this  series,  which 
we  claim  possesses  many  advantages  over  those  heretofore  published. 


-oOo- 


ALSO,  PUBLISHED  BY  THE  UNDERSIGNED. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES  :     Everywhere  received  with  un- 

qualified  approval. 

YOUMAN'S    NEW    CHEMISTRY.      Entirely  re-written,  and 

much  enlarged,  with  310  Engravings.    12mo,  460  pages.    Price,  $2.00. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  LATIN  BOOK:     Intended  as  an  ele- 

mentary  drill  book,  on  the  Inflections  and  Principles  of  the  Language,  and  as  an 
Introduction  to  the  Author's  Grammar,  Reader,  and  Latin  Composition.    By  Albb&t 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  GRAMMER :     12mo,  355  pages.    Price, 
ai.75. 

Although  this  work  has  been  but  a  short  time  published,  it  has  gone  into  use  in  a  large 
number  of  colleges  and  schools  throughout  the  country,  and  is  recommended  by  our 
leading  scholars  as  a  decided  advance  on  the  old  Latin  Grammars. 

HARKNESS'S  LATIN  READER  :     A  Companion  to  the  Gram- 

mar,  by  the  same  author.    12mo.     Price,  01.50. 

A  GRAMMATICAL  ANALYZER :     Or,  the  derivation  and  defi- 

nition  of  English  words,  with  their  grammatical  classification.    By  W.  J.  Tennet. 
(Just  published.) 

ELEMENTS    OF    INTELLECTUAL    PHILOSOPHY:      By 

Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  LL.  D.    12mo.    Price,  $1.50. 


-oOo- 


[D' Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  mailed  poat-paid  to  teachers  and 
school  officers,  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price.  The  most  favorable  terms  made 
for  introduction. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

443  4  U5  ^B.0KQNIK:1,TSVS«  ^Ci«S-. 


WAH  AWARDED  TO 


PAYSON,  BUNTON  &  SCRIBNER'a 

NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP, 

At  tub  Tkxtu  ILxumiTiox  of  the  MAf!?t.  ru\niTAiiUE  Mbcuaxig  A&bocutios, 

Suptfmber,  1HA5. 

The  JtiiiofB.  iu  their  Rfpijrt,  tfty  —  "  Tlili  ftppenm  to  bo  th«  most  prtctirsi  sjfft^iq  tMiigtitt«i(l«- 
toln^  all  dutirAbk  fl«-nncVt  im'ntnf^fts,  nv\^  (UwljdctnfPM.  It  in  the  ^yftvDi  Uucht  in  our  ftcnoollf 
and  it  Is  commc'nrtr'd  by  Jti  iLrapUcJty  nad  JulflptnbLllty  to  fommcreiftl  and  bo&lfwM  puipOie*. 
The  Committeo  rt^Miiimfn<!»  U9  n  rpcflj^ttlon  oT  Iti  mcHt-s,  a  Uronze  JffidflJ,*' 

80  w«U  kaawn  la  this  tyAtcm^  ani  ^udi  ifi  ITa  popultu-lty^  that  tbe  laltJ&l« 


an  At  tiQErvrBally  undcrfitand,  nt  alj^bt,  aa  are  th^  lettern  IT.  S,  A.;  and  bctiur  tbe  aT^tem  ^u» 
widely  lticrorJii«cd.  and  ihs  moAC  oxtenRlvpLy  uiod  ta  the  United  Statea,  tlio  piibUstkera  fbel  tbit 
Ihcf  ccui  rightly  ctaJm  for  ft  tbe  title  af  tbti 


cr"oiix»ti*y. 


^or   iiQi   jtj*    F'amo   oonflwiod.   to 

The  rjemniif]  Cat  it  in  the  OritiBli  Prtivincrii  U  ro  f^tPnU  *bnt  nn  edition  of  thii  rpuawiwd  ivH«l 
was  TnAUurH<*tur^Hi  ih  /->)//^anjMor  flie  ftritinh-  A  meri»^n  mnrkpf.  fin  rvfutitnpnrtr^tftfiffin  t^kitt^arf 
^r  Copi/  fiook-K  /  antt  ihowina  afnelwtii^elit  thftt  it  m  c^jnjtv^trett  tker<  btiter  than  ang  oUur  A»tn- 
can  &r  Eii^iUh  nytUm. 

%•  AUpiiTwin*  jntriTfttiPd  In  rhi»  Important  hmnHi  nf  fxlncatlOQi  am  tnvltM  to  examine  tUi 
fjetem.    OjnauUira  and  aiwcimcnji  wUl  bt'  i»Dt  on  nppl  I  cation. 


-j:.^"***. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON   &  SCRIBNER'S 

STEEL  PENS. 

IT anufnctuT^d  by  *l<isvfti  Cjiv*t*vrT  k^*TS'*.tT«wii\rtaftJwwtTMdEexpreB«ly  for  ua. 
by  IhcHtR  wiirt  Huve  \iw<\  thi^m  iw  \>vf'  \>vTft.  Va  W  mw\:A, 
For  ftftle  by  all  agent*  fot  V.  1>.  fc  ^.  


\ 


GEOGRAPHICAL  CHARTS 

ABE 

NOT^    IIEA.DYI 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN   NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  vacant  iu  teaching  Gcogrnph}. 

Rules  for  the  Triaiio;uIation  of  each  of  tlie  Grand  Divisions  are 

S>en,  8o  that  a  few  hours*  study  will  maf^ter  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
RAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

01?  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions, 


ZOOLOGICAL   TABLES,    DISTRIBUTION  OF    PLANTS, 

And  much  other  useful  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$15.00  PER  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boaton.  June  19. 1865.  (tf) 


S.   R.   URBINO*S 


Bottom,  Apra,  Utt. 


CATALOGUE  OF  WORKS  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  FOREIGH 

LANGUAGES. 

LETPOLDT  A  nOLT,  AND  E.  STEIGER,  NEW-TORK,  PUBUSHEB8. 


OnO'S  FRKNCIf  rONVKU'^ATlON  ('.UV^nfAlt. 

Ki'vl-'oil  \)\-  Fi:ui»iN  \M»  IJotiiKii,  In  tractor  hi 
KrojKli  at  llnrvar.l  «'ollo^i'.    IJmo,  cloth  .     8I.7'> 

Kkv  t.i  tliv' almvo 0.">  It*. 

LMIISTDinKDl'KUANC/..  I'ur  M.  LvMKFiJ.:t  i.v. 
luiiio,  L-l>ith dl.M 

Lrcii::  t'uiiNrii  and  r.Nc.Ki-iii  ('«)nvi:kv\- 

TlDNS.     l.'iius  cl<ii:i JtOcti. 

LK  I'l: :  I  r  U  >r.IN:<oN'  DK  r  AUI-^.     l*;.r  .Mml  mio 

KoA.  Aviv  v.jc.ilial:ua'.  i'J.iUi.  cloth  .  .  !0  win, 
CONlLS    liloCUAIMligiKS.      I'lir    .M.    11    KoA. 

Avi'c  v..Libjlal.v.     I'hith 61.-^ 

roru    INK    KPINdLK.    J.   T.    do    .St.  (Icniiil  ». 

Avuo  vocoitulairc.    Cluth 4>l.uJ 


/rci:£!i. 


I  SADU'R:  forna  DE  VEHSIONS:  or^Excrdw 
1  liif  tr  Mislati!i>j  En;:lNh  Into  French.  AnuoUt<4 
I  aiiil  rcvUc'tl  by  rrot*.  (JiLLErTB.  Ititno  .  .  9lJXi 
j  L"  I NS 1 1!  I  (  TKr  It  I  »E  L"  EX  FA  XC  E.  ( A  flmt  B.>* 
!  r.>r  Children.)  \\y  i^  UoNcuEi  u.  liiuu,  cloth.  94c 
.  LH  CL  >S-ro>J>!IEn.  Tar  A.  AcBAU».  And  ]m 
i'risunnU>r«  du  Caucosc    ISuio.  cluth    .    .   i«m. 

NEW  YEAir.S  DAY  (with  Voc*bular>).   Portraw- 

I       hit  ion  into  Kreiich.    l6ino SUctik 

I   ]![i:v  tt)  the  above 25cti 

LE  UOMAN    DIN   JEVXE    HOMME  PAUVRE. 

1      I'artK  Fklillkt.    liuiu.  cloth 91 JS 

j  LA  I'ETUE  FADETTE.  Par  George  Saxd. 
I      Clutli fUS 


Hlo^cm    ^ficucb    (Ccmcbics. 


LA  CA(;NOri'E 40  ct-i 

LE  V1LLA(;E 2'»ctv 

LES  FEMMi:.^  (ill   rLElUKNT.    .    .    .    I'.'Set*. 
LES  I'EHI'ES  MISEUES  DE  LA  VIE  lll'MAINK. 

'iocts. 


»Ctl 


LA  XIAI.'^E  1>E  SAIXT  FLOrU   . 

WITH  VOCAULLAUIES. 

TllOLS    PROVEIUJES »cU. 

VALEUIE 30cti. 

LE  COLLIEU  DE  TEULES »eti. 


LA  rETlTl'.MAMAX:  LE  l.UACELET    .    2^ctR, 

LE    TESlAMrxr    DE    MADAME     I'.VTrUAL; 

LA  DEM016ELLL  DE  SI.  CVU.    .    .    .    J.'J  ct*. 


|.):ni)s  for  (CMib.cit,  (Ditb  Docahibrics. 

LA  VIEILLECOUSIXE:  LES  RICOCHETS.  25€ts. 


LA   LOITKIHE  DE  FU-VXCFOUT;   LA  JEl'SE 
8AVAXTE lieu. 


College  Srrn   of  Jpoticrn  <frtnc^   |)Ians. 

With  Eii^'lL-li  Note.-*,  by  Prof.  Fkudimanw  RdciiER.    12mo,  paper. 

7.  LE  UOMAX  D'UH!  JEUXE  UOMME  PAUVWE. 

Mea 

8.  LES  D0I0T3  DE  FEE WcU 

COLLEGE  SERIES.  VoL  L    Xo.  1-4.   Cloth,  flJl 

Vol.  II.   Xo.  5-8.  Cloth,  «i.a 

9.  JEAX  UAUDUV.    (la  prepaniUun.) 


1.  LAJaiE   FAir  rEllt SOcts. 

2.  LA  UATAILLi:  DE  DAMES 40cts» 

3.  LA  .MAI.-^vJN  DE  I'EXAUVAX    .    .    .    .4i»cl«. 

4.  LA  IHU'DliE  AIX  VEl  X 40ct-«. 

ft.  LES  I'Eins  Ol.^EAlX 40cti». 

6.  MADEMOl.SELLE  DE  LA  SEIULIEUE  .    4Jctti. 


^trman. 


OTTO'S  C.EUMAX  COXVEIK.VTIOX  GRAMMAU. 

Dy  Dr.  E.  Orro.    9th  ruviscd  cd.     liuiu,  cloth. 

«2.00 
Kevto  Otto'h  OcumanGrammau  ....  6.'Sct». 
GER.MAX  MAXI:AL.    Ly  L.  C.  F.  Kkalss.    limo, 

ch)th JKIcki. 

DIE  IRULICinr.lL    i:in  MarohcM.  Tinio.  .    bOct«. 

piTTLirz.   vi:i:i;iss.MEiNMc:rr.     with  Enu'- 

llsh  Xoio.H.    iJniu -111  ct«. 

KAnitlATA.-DAS  MAEDCIIEX  VOX  TRKl'PL 
Zwcl  :<ovcllen  von  Paul  lIiiYSB.    iJino.    .   55ct« 

Til.  STORM.    I.MMEXSEE.    With  EnglUh  Xotcs. 

Pimo 4Ucts. 

FOryUE.  VXDIXE.  With  Vocabulary.  50  cents. 
GOETHE.    IlEUUUAX  AXD  DunoTiiRA.    With  Enij- 

lishXutcs 60  cents.     Cloth    .    «JOct». 


GOETHE.    Fxvn.    With  EngUsb  Koiei.   Cloth. 

GOETHE.  IPUIGENIE  AUF  TAcnrs.  With  English 
Xotcs Wcti. 

.SCHILLER.  WiLiiKLM  Tell.  With  English  Xota 
CloUi mcu. 


WiUi  Ettsllsh  Xotea. 


SCHILLER.    Wallexsteik. 

Cloth  

SCHILLER.   Mabia  Stuabt.    W^ith  EneU«h  Nutn. 

60  cent*.    Cluth .  90  ca 

EIXEBMU.SS  HEIRATHEX;  and  KlGEXSIXX. 

With  English  Xotes 40cti. 

KOTZERUE.     Dbr    Gsmads    Weq   deb  BsfTB. 

With  EiiglUh  Kotus Hcfi. 

GOERXER.     EKOUscn^    six    LcsTtriiL.    W!!^ 

Engibb  Notes 4t  cti 


Italian. 


L.  O   CUOBE.    Italian  GaAiiyAit.    Clotli.  •l.TA. 


Ret  to  Ccoxk*8  Itauax  Gkavmab  as»  L 
CISKS tfctti 


8EWKLL  ARD  \311T\\^0. 
£xERCia£».  luCYoth     . 


H^QUSW  liVCTATlOK 

Wc\&. 


MISS   YOUNG'S 


LANDMARKS   OP  XSCOXt 


||lisccl!ancoQ8. 

tar  Tlieae  teriea  iiUl  be  cotiVVxiutA  \>>f  vAq&nXxv^  v&&\i  ^^fis^  «1  ^^  \Max  %.^'^>mc%  ^  w^«dftMi  ^ 
GoUogoa  and  Scboolv  •»*  V^"vaX<i  tq»A\x\«. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


N.   BANQS   WILLIAMS' 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Westminster  Street,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS   AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Lowest  Ratei. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  Office 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Erery  Desoription  of  BOOK-BINDIN'O  Done,  and  BIiANK  BOOKS  MAN- 
UFAOTURED  to  ftnj  desired  Stjle  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  ahoTe  can  always  he  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

Perfumers,  Soaps,  Koiltt  Articles,  SSltef)  jTancs  ffiootrs 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BT 

N,  Bangs  Williams,  113  &  115  Westminster  St, 
6 


"WOECESTEE'S 

aUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  reprenents  the  Enpliph  Unfrfinfte  wit 
is  written  an^  Rpoken  by  the  bent  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  tchoUra  and  litenry 
men.    It  is  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  iht 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C,  C,  Felton,  late  President  of  Harvard  CoUege, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  preflecessors. — IF*.  Whewell,  D.  D.,  MmUt 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  Enfflaiid, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  langaage. — Tkoi.  JliU,  Presideni 
vf  Harvard  College. 

So  complete  and  many-sided. — Hon,  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER.  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  )  With  a  Treatise  on  EloenUon  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  {         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  CoUege. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1S64.  Since  the  |rabIication  of 
the  higher  books,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introdacted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  pnbliihed. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  to  great  popolarity  in  M 
short  a  time. 

(TP  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  addreis  the  Publiihert, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


rr  n  £i 

REVISED  NATIONAL  READERS. 

Iw  order  to  oorreci  misapprehension  and  raisrcprosentation  oonoemiDg^  the  Rcvified  Editions  of 
Parker  ^  Watmn's  National  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth  Readers,  the  Publishers  take  this  method  of 
advising  the  public  that  the  books  haw  not  been  re-wriUm.  The  great  demand  for  this  popular 
Scries^  and  the  consrquent  wear  and  tosr  upon  the  stereotype  plates,  which  are  almost  constantlj 
on  the  preHS,  renders  neces-'^ary  a  frequent  renewal  of  the  plates.  When  last  thin  became  advisable, 
the  opportunity  was  taken  to  make  some  slight  improvementa  in  matter  and  illustration.  The 
changes  are,  however,  of  the  most  unimportant  character ;  and,  by  means  of  the  indices  provided, 
the  old  and  new  editions  maybe  readily  used  in  the  same  class.  KotHintil  tlie  National  Rbadebs 
become  far  less  popular  than  they  are,  or  show  a  less  wonderful  ratio  of  Increase  in  circulation  from 
year  to  year,  will  it  be  necessary  to  bolster  up  their  decaying  fortunes  by  the  device  of  a  "  new 
Kries." 

The  old  editions  may  still  be  obtained,  on  application  to  tb6  publishers;  but  teachers  will  con- 
sult their  own  interest  by  adopting  the  new  editions  at  once. 


1.  Monfelth'8  Physical  ftnd  Infer  mediate  Oeography.     inTwoPaftn.   Purt 

I.  0«»pnii»liy  tsnorht  M  a  ScJciioi' ;  wHiton  nnd  illiirtrntcd  on  the  Plnn  of  Ohjcct  Tf^mfeinpr.  Part  U. 
Ia>ca1  nntl  Civil  Qooprnnhy ;  CiHit.iinInc  M.ii»5  ronmrkahlo  for  their  cleariu'W,  an  Imnro^eil  System  of 
Map  ExiTciM*?*,  nnd  a  rronoiincing  V»Mi:ihiiliii7  of  Ge«if!rnphlcnf  Names.  By  Jaicu  Montkitii,  Author 
of  a  Series  of  School  Oeo'.'raphU'S.    Boyal  Qimrto.    91pp.     Price,  fl. 

2.  Jfirvis^S  Primary  Physioloyy  —  roTSchoolK      By  Edward  Jartis,  M.D.      ISS  payees.' 

ISmo.    75  ceota. 

3.  Jarvis^s  Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health— fox  tba  uae  of  Schools,  Academiea, 

and  Colleges.    By  Edwabd  Jabvis,  M.Dl    437  pages.    18mo.    $1.S5. 

^*  Fowlers  False  Or</lOflrrrt/>/#?/  — in  which  the  Orthojfraphy  and  Meaning  of  many  thonsan^© 
Words,  most  liable  to  be  Ml»-.<«pelled  and  Mi^a8e<l.  are  Imnressed  ujion  tUo  Memory  by  a  regular  Boriaa 
of  Wrlttin  Exercises.    By  William  B.  Fowls.    12mo.    144  pages.    85  cents. 

5.  Fowlers  Primary  Reader;  consisting  oLOriglnal  and  Selected  Lesaons^  intended  to  inter. 

est  as  well  as  to  Improve  the  younger  class  of  IcarheriL    160  pagea.    18mo.    25  coots. 

6.  Fowle'^S  Bibl^,  Reader  ;  beln«  a  new  selection  of  Reading  Le«ona  from  the  Holy  Beriptarwa, 

for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families.    233  pages.    ISmo.    $1. 

7«  Ledrn*8  French  Gra^nimar,  a  comprfhenslTeOrammar  of  the  French  Language;  with 
Practical  Exercises  for  Writing,  and'Tery  complete  and  aimple  Bulea  for  Pronouncing  the  LangBagOb 
2SflpagfS.    12mo.    $1.  *  i-  i-  -e  e— • 

8.  Ledru^S   French  Fables.     Fables  in  the  French  Language,  for  the  uae  of  beglnnerB  In  the 

study.    120  pages.    12mo.    Price  75  cents. 

9.  LedrU^S  French  Reader.     The  French  Ftrnt  Class  Book ;  belne  a  new  selwrtlon  of  Beadlnc 

Lesnonn.  In  Four  Parts,  tIe.:  1.  Authentic  Pieces  in  Prose.  2.  Prose  Comedies  of  Molidre  abridged 
8.  Chotco  Pii$ces  iu  Verse.  4.  Abrldgud  Dramas  and  Scenea  In  Verse.  Ej  FaANCoia  Lbdrv.  S8S  pan& 
ISrao.    Price  $1.  "  ^^ 

10.  Maurice^I^itei^in^s  Orammaire  Franoaise  Elementaire.     cmn  Th*- 

orlqne  et  PraMqiie  de  T^ngne  Franealse.  Adopts  en  France  par  la  conaeil  de  rinatruetioa  PubUoaeb 
191  pages.    Wnio.    Cloth.    Price  $1. '  -^  '•^ 

11.  Ripley's  System  of  Map-lyr awing.    By  E.  L.  Biplit.  Michigan  state  Normal  School. 

Quarto.    Flexible.    Price  $1. 

12.  Fowle'8  Principles  of  Linear  and  Perspective  I>ravfing  ;  tta  the  Train- 

ing  of  the  Eye  and  Hand.  Adapted  for  the  oae  of  Publie  and  PrIvaU  Seboola.  B  j  William  B.  Fowul 
Mpagea.    12mo.    60  cents. 

IS.  Fowl^S  Teachers*  Ifistitute;    or,    F^»mMimt'   BinU  to   Ttmn^  Teafihert.     By 

William  B.  Fowls.    258  pages.    13mo.    %\M, 

14.  JeUfett  on  School  Government,     a  Practical  Treatise,  presenting  a  thorough  dlseuMUn 


pages.    12mo.    $.1.60. 
SitU  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


A.  S.  BARNES  *  CO.,  Nieatiosal  P■raflllers^ 


NEW  EDUCATIOKAL  QUARTERLY. 


Teachers  and  all  intorestod  iu  ilie  pro^^rfss  of  tlic  eujise  of  Educatiun  uie  ui^^d  lo  send  ibd 
and  those  of  their  profeasionul  frieii<ls  as  Bubscribere  lo 

The  Illustrated  Educational  Bulletin, 

Being  &  schrol  journal  on  {t  new  and  attractivo  plan.  It  wiU  bf  sent  for  one  vclt  to  any  addni 
firm  of  charge.  The  publishers  wiU  thank  County  SuptTintoudonta  and  others,  for  l^td  of  teacbm 
who  would  like  to  receive  the  paper.  Thej  will  also  be  glad  to  supply  InsrUtutes  with  any  qoifr 
Hij  that  may  be  dosired.    Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  &  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


Tlie  National  Series  of  Standard  School  Books  includes,  among  upwards  cf 
Three  Hundred  Volumes  of  Standard  Educational  Works, 


TUB  roLLO^INO  : 


JToMoMaf  Vidorial  VHm«^*      Parkor  .^  WbU<i'.. 
VaHonal  Sfrim  of  Sehttol  Remit^-s,    R  N'us. 
Shertvood's  Writing  SpelUT  SoHes,    4  N«>». 
BmUh'9  arhool  SjH-Urrs  and  DrflnsrB,    4  ^m. 
Wright*M  Analytleiil  Orthography* 
Korih*md'm  iJirtatUin  Kat^reUes, 
F\nrlf*9  Firrlsft  Ovthof/rajthy, 
Wkncif^f  liihie  K^atlrr. 

THivie^  Ame  HeriM  of  ArtthmeUcM,    6  Not. 
Davies'  K^r  S^rifx  nf  Alffrhmn.    S  N«»a;* 
J^vim*  JJighrr  Mathematics--tk  oom\Aeie9onrB«. 
M&fUMth  A    MeKally'9    School    Geipffr€tpt*if<a. 

Oark^B  JHtigram  SyHmm  of  JEngUah  th-mn- 

fnar.    8  Noa. 
Bomr§^  Syatem  of  Pl9MmofMMf».    Vi  Not. 
Melf'Jnstruet4ng  WriHng  Jtoohs,    $  N<m. 
WUUMTd'g  Amt-riean  <t  UiUrorBol  HUtorim. 
Borard^t  SUtory  of  Mnglmmd. 
MmUHih^B  Hiatory  of  UwUod  States. 
HannaPB  Bibis  History. 
Boyd^s  AnnotattH  BriHsh  VoHm.    S  YoU. 
Vor€h«iHd*9  School  Spoahrrs.    $  Not. 
Mmiih  Jt  JforCiM'*  Booh-koeping. 


!h't/fl'M   '^nttijKtfdtinn  «Mi<f  Logi^. 

Katnrs'  F.h'wmts  of  fi^UHMWi. 

ihiff*it  Art  of  Wtftoric. 

K4pf»^/*it  Sf/st'in  of  Map-  Ihrntring. 

ym-ton  A  i»ortt»r*H  FIrnt  BnoU  of  SHencs, 

Pfck**!  Canot*s  Jfatural  l*hli*tMophy, 

Portfr*n  Srfioof  ihrmij»tHfH.     ^  N.*, 

Hi^hVh  Bftfrt$iral  Tnrt-Bttokn.    2  N.<«i. 

KtMfnoitif'  Mnnunl  nf  fSftt9*ut*t, 

l^hatnlterm*  KIrtnruts  of  XtMtt'tffff, 

Jnrri.^  JV^f-JtrtotcM  in  AMntonty, 

Hnniiitim*M  V*tffM*tMttnnH  A  uitnal  i'hysieisn* 

Mansfield's  M*t*Httml  Manual. 

J.f'dru's  Fmwh  StfrU^. 

Poittrrin's  Oratntnaire  Fr'ntrtHse. 

I*U,lt)l  Jt  Van.  Nttrman^s  Frt-nrh  (lasS'B^tdk 

Hro*ihs*  Annotated  Grrrk  a»tu  I^atin  TVvIk 

JhHgMfs  Heathen  Mythology. 

Rroolts^  Tntcy*s  A  Carter's  ,Srf4ool  BetorJBi 

Marcy's  JSvre/ca  Alithtt^t  'J'ablri. 

SrPiofirld's  Katiotial  Srhoitl  Ttiftlets. 

linwhs'  School  Matusal  of  Orvoliomm 

T/»e  School' Boy's  InfiMntry  ISictics. 


Pago's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Tttachiuy, 
JTorthend's  Teacher's  Assistant. 
WsUs'  Graded  Schools. 
JinreU  •»  School  QovrrHM^ent. 


ALSO 


Hftthr*tok*s  formal  Methods  of  Teaekit»g» 
Sf Otoe's  Tf-ncher's  Kr*tfnlner. 
itvl-tt'  3iHhmls  of  ntstitit.'rm, 
RtHtt  tin  Svhottl  Amttsm%ent9. 


-A^  IT  ID       :NT  .A.  XsT  '«'       071^SZtS. 


Teachers  and  others  interested  in  the  selection  of  Tert-Booka,  are  invited  to  send  to  tbe  paV>- 
lilherB  for  their  lU^iBtniVetV  D«ftct\vXV7o  CA\aVv«?(xe,  where  may  be  found  detailed  doscripuoM  of  al 
their  iasucs.  -^ 


SARGENT'S 

ENTIRELY  NEW 

SERIES    OF    READERS, 

AM> 

SKND  rOR  Til  E  LATEST  &  BEST  BDrOllE  MAKIXG  A  CHAXGE. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  Rucoess  of  Mu.  Epks  Saroewt  in  hi^  tijiecialty  of  pre- 
paring School  Headers,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  him;  and  he 
has  consequently  prepared  an  eutirehj  ntio  atul  improved  Series  of  Uemhrx, 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated^  and  all  those  improvements  which  con- 
stant consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

JK^  We  defy  contradiction  in  saving  that  the  Series  is  the  Best, 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
Cheapest,  ever  publislied. 

Mr.  Sargent's  long  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  literary  man,  and 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  admitted  success  in  onk  Series  of  Header's,  of  which 
millions  are  still  sold  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  find  it  for  the  inter- 
€stof  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  before  makins  any  change. 

lO*  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  sucoess  may  be  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  the  latest  comuilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  original  labors 
in  selection ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  which  compilei's  have  taken  a  large  proportion 
of  their  best  pieces. 


THE  KEW  FIFTH  HEADER, 

Just  issued,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  the  public.  The  Elocutionary  Intro- 
duction embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value;  and  the  Heading  Lesions 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

Ills  eminently  a  book  Fuk  tub  timk**  and  ui»  with  thf.  times  —  far  in  advance  o 
any  competing  work. 


SARGENT'S 

New  Proxouncixg  Sfeller, 

WUh  a  New  ami  Improved  Sf/siem  of  Xoiation. 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thoroughness  and 
ingenuity  of  its 

System  of  TmVealhg  Promnieudm^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  word-*,  its  superior  graduation  and  classitiratior..  as 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

S  E  X  D    FOR    A    COPY    AT    ONCE. 

(O*  School  Committees  and  Teanher«  desirous  of  examining  Sargent's  New  Readers 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnished  yratis  on  application  to  the 
Publisher. 

JOHN  L,  SHORET,  13  Washington  St.,  Boston. 
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SARGENT'S 

ENTISELT  NEW 

8ERIKS    OF    READERS, 

AND 

PRONOUNONQ    SPEUER, 

SKND  FOR  THE  LATEST  k  BEST  BEFORE  MAKIXG  A  CHANGE 

In  consequence  of  the  j;rcat  success  of  Mil.  Epes  SAiiQr\XT  in  his  ijiecirM'j  tyf  yt 
paring  School  Ueadcrs,  there  has  been  a  large  demand  for  new  books  from  liim;  niji  b< 
has  consequently  prepared  an  cutirchj  niw  and  improved  Scries  of  /Jt/if/r/v. 

The  smaller  books  are  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  those  improvcnicni>  whiili  cdg 
stant  consultation  with  our  best  teachers  has  suggested,  are  included. 

Jg@*  We  defy  contradiction  in  saving  that  the  Scries  is  the  Dost 
the  Handsomest,  the  most  Carefully  Prepared,  and,  ^vc  may  add,  tin 
Clieapest,  ever  jmblislied. 

Mr.  Sargent's  loni^  experience,  careful  scholarship,  high  culture  as  a  lilrrary  mun.  '.a' 
acknowledged  taste,  added  to  his  aduiiited  hucrrss  in  onf.  Series  of  Reader's,  nf  whi:! 
millions  are  still  sidd  annually,  are  a  guarantee  that  committees  will  tind  it  for  the  luu^i 
est  of  schools  to  examine  his  New  Series  bef«>re  making  any  change. 

O"  The  most  striking  evidence  of  his  previous  buccess  may  be  found  in  the  t  xt€:i!  I 
which  the  latest  comnilers  of  Readers  and  Speakers  have  made  use  of  his  (jrigiuul  laiFjf 
in  selection  ;  his  works  appearing  to  have  been 

The  magazine  from  whicli  compilers  have  taken  a  largo  jiropurti'ji 
of  their  best  pieces. 
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THE  NEW  IIITII  READER, 

Just  iMiucd,  is  the  greatest  book  of  its  class  before  tite  public.  The  Elocutionarv  Ir:i:'j 
Juction  embraces  all  the  instruction  of  any  practical  value;  and  the  Jiiadini;  L.>«jr. 
comprise  the  best  elocutionary  pieces  in  the  language. 

It  is  eminently  a  book  viiit  Jiii:  timt.s  and  up  with  tiif.  timks  —  f;ir  in  ,ii'.v.-r.  ». 
any  competing  work. 

SARGENT'S 

New  Pronouncing  Speeleh, 

Wil/i  a  JVcw  ami  Improved  Sf/sicm  of  Nolatlou, 

This  work  is  exciting  the  greatest  interest  among  Teachers  for  the  thorouirl.i.c-s -n 
ingenuity  of  its 

Sf/sfan  of  ImVcaling  Prommcialion^ 

and  its  comprehensive  selection  of  words,  its  superior  gr.iduation  and  r;as?ificali.'n.  s 
well  as  for  the  neatness  of  its  typography. 

SEND    FOR     A    COPY    AT     ONCE. 

(LJ*  School  Committees  and  Teaoh<*r«  desirous  of  examining  SargcntN  Nrw  K»=idrr! 
and  Speller,  with  a  view  to  introduction,  will  be  furnii^hed  ^ra^u  on  apidicatioi.  to  it« 
rublisher. 

3011*^  li.  ^1EL<^^^^  A^'^^ViASi^tL  St.,  Boston. 
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THE    BECITAli. 


This  is  an  exercise  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  have 
designated  as  above.  After  a  thorough  and  most  satisfactory  trial 
of  two  years,  we  confidently  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  teacliers. 

Three  leading  objects  are  obtained  from  it. 

First.  The  pu|)il  on  whom  the  exercise  devolves  acquires  valua- 
ble information,  which  is  so  effectually  fastened  in  the  mind  that  it 
can  scarcely  fail  of  being  retained  permanently. 

Second.  Tlie  facts  presented,  having  been  collected  and  condensed 
with  great  care,  are  communicated  to  many  other  minds,  under  cir- 
cumstances calculated  to  attract  attention  and  impart  interest. 

Third.  But  the  most  important  object  is,  to  cultivate  the  power 
of  clothing  thought  in  appropriate  language,  and  presenting  it  in  an 
easy,  colloquial  style,  to  a  company  of  listeners.. 

It  may  be  rendered  so  simple  and  easy,  that  the  little  child  in  the 
Primary  School  may  engage  in  it  as  readily  and  profitably  as  the 
member  of  a  High  School.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be  commenced  by 
the  children  in  the  lower  grades,  that,  as  they  advance  into  the 
higher,  they  may  gain  the  full  benefit  which  continued  practice  will 
impart. 

The  preparation  of  a  *' recital"  is  simply  this.  Suppose  the  pupil 
has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  White  Mountains,  the  sea 
side,  or  a  long  journey.  He  has  seen  many  new  objects  of  interest, 
and  has  many  beautiful  mental  pictures  of  them   treasured  up,  to 
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which  he  can  recur,  at  will.  Let  him  sit  down  with  a  small  piece  of 
paper  and  pencil,  and  recall  to  mind  the  events  of  the  tour,  making 
an  imaginary  journey  precisely  as  the  real  one  was  made,  so  far  as 
imagination  can  be  made  reality.  With  the  pencil  a  few  notes  may 
be  made,  brief  as  possible,  to  be  used  merely  as  a  word  of  suggestion 
where  the  memory  would  be  likely  to  fail  of  gathering  up  all  the  inter- 
esting incidents.  Let  the  pupil  then,  in  private,  practise  relating  the 
events  in  preparation  for  a  presentation  of  the  same  before  the  school. 
It  will  be  well' to  make  the  "recital"  once  before  the  teacher,  or  a 
friend,  in  private^  before  relating  the  account  publicly.  The  length 
of  time  occupied  should  not  usually  exceed  ten  minutes. 
The  following  cautions  are  worthy  of  attention, 

1.  Select  the  most  interesting  and  important  objects  and  events 
for  description. 

2.  Endeavor  to  use  good  language,  and  speak  distinctly  and  delib- 
erately, in  a  conversational  style,  as  if  relating  the  same  thing  in  a 
circle  of  familiar  friends,  at  home. 

3.  Avoid  all  approach  to  a  declamatory  style  of  utterance. 

4.  Let  the  position  in  standing  before  the  school  be  easy  and 
graceful. 

5.  Avoid  referring  to  the  notes,  if  possible,  and  when  necessary, 
let  it  be  done  by  a  single  glance  of  the  eye.  Look  at  the  audience 
addressed. 

But  it  will  not  always  be  found  practical  to  present  original  sub- 
jects. Let  us  see  how  substitutes  can  be  supplied.  When  the  pupil 
has  read  some  interesting  narrative,  let  him  close  the  book  and  think 
of  the  main  features  of  the  story,  without  aftempting  to  remember 
the  language.  With  as  little  reference  to  the  book  as  possible,  afler 
the  idea  of  the  story  is  fixed  in  mind,  the  language  of  the  pupil  may 
now  be  used,  and  the  recital  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
it  had  been  a  description  of  actual  observation. 

Li  this  way  a  brief  story,  the  synopsis  of  a  small  or  even  a  large 
volume,  may  be  presented.  Nor  need  the  subject  be  merely  a  miUjt^. 
Topics  of  infinite  variety  may  be  found  relating  to  persons,  places, 
historical  events,  scientific  statements,  current  events,  all  of  which 
may  be  both  interesting  and  instructive.  The  first  recital  made  in 
our  introduction  of  this  exercise,  as  an  experiment,  was  "/SiVJoiln 
Franklin^  The  outlines  were,  a  brief  sketch  of  his  early  life, — bis 
expeditions  and  explorations,  —  government  expeditions  in  search  of 
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hkn, — and  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  his  remains.  Other  sub- 
jects used  were  as  follows :  "  The  Sack  of  Rome ;"  "  Account  of 
Lady  Esther  Stanhope ;"  "  History  and  Manufacture  of  Cannon ;  " 
"  Needles ;"  *'  Somnambulism  ;"  "  Description  of  Moscow ;"  *'  Sketch 
of  Louis  Napoleon  IIL;"  "Grace  Darling;"  "Bells;" ''The  Japanese;" 
**  Ghinpowder ;"  "  Rome  in  the  time  of  Nero,"  etc.,  etc. 

These  are  selected  aS  specimens  of  the  character  of  topics  pre- 
sented. This  exercise  intermingled  with  the  weekly  rhetorical 
exercises,  imparts  a  pleasant  variety  to  the  occasion. 

We  would  suggest  that  great  care  should  be  taken  to  utter  very 
distinctly  and  deliberately  whatever  may  be  offered.  Never  commit 
to  memory  the  language  of  the  book  ;  let  the  pupil  possess  the  thought^ 
then  express  it  in  his  own  language.  The  excellence  of  the  perform- 
ance depends  chiefly  on  this. 

When  pupils  become  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  it  may  be  varied 
by  introducing  "  Object  Teaching."  Let  the  subject  be  proposed  to 
show  "  The  Structure  of  Plants."  An  older  pupil,  with  a  few  plants 
in  hand,  may  make  an  interesting  exercise  by  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  forms  of  roots  in  various  kinds  of  vegetables  or  plants ;  also 
forms  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  modes  of  production  of  fioiits,  etc.  Very 
common  objects  may  be  made  to  assume  an  entirely  new  aspect  and 
greatly  increased  interest,  by  a  suitable  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil.  With  a  little  assistance,  at  first,  from  the  teacher,  the  effort 
can  be  tendered  quite  successful. 

In  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  the  children  may  interest 
their  schoolmates  with  profit  to  themselves.  Story  telling  has  been 
a  source  cf  endless  amusement  from  grandfather  to  grandchild,  from 
time  immemorial.  Now,  for  an  experiment,  let  the  teacher  select 
some  promising  child,  and  in  private  repeat  a  well  chosen  story,  and 
then  request  the  child  to  repeat  the  same.  It  would  doubtless  be 
imperfectly  done  at  first ;  but  by  repetition  and  suitable  instruction  in 
the  manner,  use  of  language,  and  order  of  statement,  afler  judicious 
preparation,  very  satisfactory  results  would  attend  the  effort.  No 
exercise  would  be  listened  to  with  greater  interest  by  the  children  of 
the  school.  The  subject  should  be  adapted  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  performer,  and  varied  so  as  to  please  and  instruct.  Beginning 
with  a  very  simple  eflTort,  practice  and  careful  preparation  will,  in  due 
time,  exhibit  as  much  progress  in  this  as  in  any  department  of  study* 
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The  RECITAL  IS  equally  adapted  to  both  .sexes.  It  combines  most 
of  thd  advantages  derived  from  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing and  declamation,  and  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  both.  It 
accustoms  the  pupil  to  cumprehend,  with  facility,  the  essential  parts 
of  a  volume  or  subject,  and  so  to  group  them  in  the  mind  as  easily  to 
secure  and  retain  a  connected  outline  of  the  whole.  It  induces  con- 
centration of  thought  and  fixedness  of  attention ;  it  cultivates  the 
memory  ;  encourages  the  habit  of  investigation ;  affords  practice  in 
the  use  of  language  ;  stores  the  mind  with  useful  knowledge ;  forms 
the  habit  of  noticing  important  facts  and  events,  and  imparts  the 
power  of  presenting  information  to  others  with  facility  and  in  an 
agreeable  manner. 

Information  obtained  by  the  labor  of  one  individual  and  thus  pre- 
sented comes  into  the  possession  of  many  other  minds  with  little  cost 
of  time  or  effort  on  their  part.  The  exercise  greatly  increases  the 
interest  of  the  general  exercises  of  the  school,  stimulates  the  minds  of 
pupils  to  more  mature  and  elevated  modes  of  thought  and  converea- 
tion,  and  induces  a  higher  and  more  profitable  course  of  reading. 


The  utile  Boj  in  Heaven. 

The  cJays  and  weeks  have  glided  by, 

The  closing  hour  has  come; 

And  free  as  summer  birdlings, 

These  loved  ones  seek  their  home; 

And  sweetly  on  my  list'ning  ear. 

Full  many  a  laugh  and  shout, 

From  hearts  that  know  no  thought  of  care. 

Are  ringing  wildly  out. 

They  go,  with  sunshine  laden, 

Where  God  their  love  has  given  ; 

And  alone,  I'm  sitting,  thinking 

Of  "the  littie  Boy  in  Heaven." 

Not  many  months  have  passed,  since  back 

To  earth  his  form  we  gave; 

But  once  the  flowers  of  summer. 

Have  blossomed  o'er  his  grave. 

'T  was  when  the  spring's  first  tunny  smile. 

O'er  the  earth  began  to  creep, 

That  this  little  one  grew  weary, 

And  we  lay  him  down  to  sleep ; 

'T  was  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 
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By  the  white-winged  angel  given  ; 
Tes,  he  'U  wake  no  more  to  weariness, 
"  The  little  boy  in  heaven." 

And  now,  within  this  silenced  room, 
I  cannot  wonder  why, 
A  lone%ie88  steals  o'er  my  heart. 
While  tears  bedim  my  eye. 
No  flock,  how  large-so-ever, 
But  the  wee'est  lamb  is  missed ; 
Few  hearts  but  hold  a  memory 
Of  some  tiny  lips  they  've  kissed ; 
It  may  be,  even  as  with  death 
The  little  one  had  striven ; 
Ah  !  such  a  memory  is  mine, 
Of  "the  little  boy  in  heaven." 

Once  more,  it  is  the  hour  of  play, 
They  gather  'round  me  here  ; 
That  sunny  smile — I  see  it  now, 
As  though  he  too,  were  near. 
I  seem  to  hear  his  pleasant  voice. 
As  it  was  wont  to  be. 
Joined  sweetly  in  the  merry  laugh. 
Or  the  songs  of  mirth  and  glee ; 
But  no,  ah  I  no  !  A  sweeter  note 
To  him,  e'er  this,  is  given. 
As  he  joined  the  angel  chorus, 
"  The  little  boy  in  Heaven," 

'T  was  but  a  dream — and  sunny  smiles, 

I  look  for  now  in  vain  ; 

These  vacant  seats^-will  it  be  mine, 

To  see  them  filled  again  ? 

Which  others  shall  be  taken 

While  lambs,  to  Jesus'  breast  ? 

Which  left  for  life's  great  battle. 

Its  toil  and  unrest? 

The  welcome  to  the  angel  land. 

To  how  many  shall  be  given. 

As  at  life's  close  they  seek  their  rest, 

With  "  the  little  boy  in  Heaven  t" 

And  of  all  the  tiny  pilgrim  band, 
I  meet  from  day  to  day. 
How  many  of  their  little  feet, 
Will  miss  the  narrow  way  1 
Can  anif  of  these  loving  hearts 
Grow  chilled  in  earth's  great  strife, 
Or  Minting,  (alter  by  the  way. 
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In  the  great  march  of  life  1 
Oh,  thoughts  both  sad  and  hoUed, 
Like  these,  to  me  are  given, 
As  alone  I'm  sitting,  thinking, 
Of  "  the  little  boy  in  Heaven." 

But  the  stilly  hour  of  twilight,         0 
Is  drawing  on  apace, 
And  thick  its  shadows  gather, 
O'er  this  hushed  and  lonely  pUco  ; 
I  linger  for  a  moment, 
While  my  heart  ascends  in  prayer. 
To  craye  for  all  these  little  ones, 
A  Father's  kindly  care. 
To  ask,  when  here  my  labors  end. 
To  me  it  may  be  given, 
To  meet  them  all,  yes,  meet  them  all 
With  "the  little  boy  in  Ileaven." 
Bristol,  R.  I. 


OUB   DUTY   TOWABD   THIS   TOUHO. 


BT   QRACE   OaSEirWOOD. 


I  HAVE  thought  much  of  late  of  oar  datjr  as  instructors  of  the 
young,  at  this  momentous  period  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
After  religion,  patriotism ;  after  God,  our  country.  Early  should  we 
infuse  into  the  souls  of  children  a  steadfast  love  for  freedom  and  nation- 
ality, and  seek  to  prepare  the  soil  in  their  generous  natures  for  all  the 
brave  virtues  of  the  patriot.  Among  their  very  nursery  tales  let  ns 
give  them  the  stories  of  Horatius,  of  Brutus  and  Leonidas,  of  Win- 
kelried  and  Tell,  of  Bruce  and  Wallace,  of  Hampden  and  Russell,  of 
Eosciuszko  and  Botzaris,  and  of  the  patriots  and  heroes,  not  a  whit 
behind  these,  of  our  own  great  wars ;  those  dreadftil  and  glorioos 
periods,  in  which,  with  cries  of  triumjAiant  anguish,  the  nation  leaped 
forward  a  century's  length  into  liberty  and  light. 

Let  us  keep  green  in  youthftil  souls  the  memory  of  the  first  young 
martyrs  of  the  Revolution — the  glorious  farmer-boys  who  made  the 
village-green  of  Lexington  as  memorable  as  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn,  Concord  Bridge  as  classic  as  the  Pass  of  ThermopylsB,  Banker 
Hill  a  grander  hight  than  Mont  Saint  Jean. 

Let  us  bid  them  cherish  as  reverently  and  tenderly,  the  memoiy  of 
the  young  martyrs  of  our  time,  whose  blood  reddened  the  paving- 
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stones  of  Baltimore — ^the  mournfiil  testimony  of  their  devotion.  Let 
us  tell  them  the  story  of  Ellsworth,  struck  down  in  the  gray  dreary 
dawn  of  the  great  war ;  of  Winthrop,  the  beloved  Korner  of  our 
struggle,  offering  his  rich  young  life,  in  all  the  morning  splendor  of 
genius,  a  willing  sacrifice  to  freedom.  Even  in  death  he  was  beyond 
his  fellows,  "  falling,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  nearer  the  enemy's  works 
than  any  other  man  ;"  and  forever  and  forever  he  is  beyond. 

Let  us  tell  them  of  Putnam,  the  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  whose  large 
constant  heart  recalled  at  Ball's  Bluff  a  scene  passed  centuries  before 
at  Zutphen,  and  made  him  more  than  the  peer  of  Sidney.  Let  us 
relate  how,  when  the  surgeon  would  have  eased  his  death-agonies,  he 
said  firmly,  "  JVb,  it  is  useless ;  this  wound  is  mortal ;  leave  wie,  and 
help  those  who  may  live.^^  Let  us  tell  them  of  Bayard,  worthy  the 
chivalric  name  he  bore ;  of  Dahlgren,  nobly  rash,  who  eagerly  sought 
the  most  perilous  duty,  of  his  "  timeless  end,"  falling  a  victim  to  dark 
treachery,  and  leaving  a  soldierly  memory,  which  his  enemies  have 
sought  vainly  to  taint  with  dishonor. 

Above  all,  let  us  tell  them  the  brief,  great  story  of  Robert  G. 
Shaw — that  gracious,  princely  young  heart,  that  grand  sacrificial  soul, 
for  whom  Liberty  had  a  limitless  significance,  whose  patriotism  was 
the  broadest  humanity,  for  whom  the  bights  of  heroic  duty  were  as 
the  steeps  of  Calvary. 

Let  us  teach  them  that  it  were  better,  infinitely  better,  to  fall  as  he 
fell,  to  be  buried  as  he  was  buried,  mingling  his  dust  with  the  dust  of 
his  dark,  despised  brother-soldiers,  than  to  sit  in  all  the  fullness  of 
lusty  life,  in  all  the  insolence  of  security  and  power,  in  the  intoxication  of 
sudden  elevation,  in  the  highest  seat  of  the  Republic ;  an  undeposa- 
ble  *^  False  Duke,"  an  autocratic  Governor  of  Bamtaria,  a  malevolent 
Christopher  Sly. 

Let  us  not  point  over  the  heads  of  living  men  to  unhappy  examples 
of  disloyalty  and  treason,  pilloried  in  history.  We  have  raised  our 
own  traitors,  and  their  treason  is  of  a  rare  transcendent  quality  that 
gilds  the  sepulchre  of  Arnold,  and  sweetens  as  with  all  the  perfumes 
of  Arabia  the  memory  of  Aaron  Burr. 

In  the  name  of  Justice,  let  us  draw  the  lines  straight  and  clear ; 
that  the  young  eyes  may  not  be  bewildered,  that  the  young  feet  may 
not  err.  Let  us  not  in  a  spirit  of  mawkish  magnanimity,  confound 
treason  and  loyalty.  Let  us  keep  up  God's  eternal  distinctions,  and 
speak  plain  truth  with  unflinching  honesty.     Because  our  brave  dead 
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chose  the  good  part,  because  they  sleep  well— even  at  Andersonvilh 
and  Belle  Isle,  and  Wagner,  and  Port  Pillow — ^let  us  not  write  thei 
names  in  water.  Let  us  not  sow  battle-fields  and  prison-pens  wit 
poppy  and  mandragora.  Let  us  not  wreath  traitor  names  with  rose 
mary  and  forget-me-nots.  Let  us  not  be  forward  in  paying  OTei 
generous  tributes  to  the  heroism  that  was  a  madness,  and  to  the  militar 
genius  that  gave  a  lurid  splendor  to  cruelty  and  crime.  While  w 
remember  that  our  enemies  had  an  Ashby  anda  Stonewall  Jackson- 
men  of  a  somber  heroic  type,  as  blindly  zealous  in  a  bad  cause  as  wa 
Saul  of  Tarsus  when  he  set  out  for  Damascus,  "  breathing  out  threat 
enings  and  slaughter"  against  the  Nazarines,  the  Yankees  of  tlia 
time, — while  we  remember  these,  let  us  not  forget  that  they  bad  als( 
their  Forrests  and  their  Quantrels. 

As  time  sheds  its  balm  on  our  sore  hearts,  let  us  not  grow  to  speal 
of  our  sorrowful,  sublime,  inevitable  war  as  a  poUtical  collision ;  i 
gigantic  sectional  feud ;  a  fratricidal  struggle  for  territory ;  an  un- 
happy, mistaken,  disastrous  strife.  And  let  us  not  tolerate  as  teacher: 
for  the  young,  journalists,  historians,  or  preachers  who  would  glos 
over,  palliate,  or  in  any  degree  soften  down  that  sum  of  all  politicil 
villainies,  treason.  Let  U8  warn  them  against  the  specious,  false  phi- 
lanthropy, the  easy  political  optimism,  which  seems  to  be  taking  tlM 
place  of  the  unswerving  equity  and  stern-political  morality  of  ooi 
fathers ;  against  statesmen  who  pride  themselves  on  the  infinite  diSiis- 
ibility  of  their  tolerance,  who  scatter  it,  as  does  the  Pope  his  Eastei 
blessing,  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust ;  against  religious  teachers  so 
serenely  charitable  and  complaisant  as  to  confound  immemorial  moni 
distinctions;  to  ignore  the  awful  lessons  of  the  past;  to  avoid  just 
**  comparisons"  as  ^^  odious ;"  to  pronounce  absolution  before  confes- 
sion, and  grant  indulgences  for  infinite  future  transgression. 

Let  us  see  to  it  that  our  children  keep  faithful  records  of  the  time ; 
that  they  ^^  nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice."  Let 
us  see  to  it  that  the  natural^veholesome  sense  c£  justice  in  their  minds 
is  not  swamped  in  weak  fears,  or  morbid  soft  relentings.  Let  not 
their  hands,  tender  and  merciful  though  they  should  be,  cover  the 
memory  of  the  dead  who  fell  &ce  to  fiice  in  the  great  conflict  with 
the  same  glorious  pall.  Let  us  say  of  the  soldier  who  fought  and 
died  not  alone  for  the  imperiled  Union,  but  for  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  people,  for  justice  and  equal  rights,  This,  children,  was  a 
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PATRIOT  HERO,  and  he  rests  in  god !  Let  us  say  of  the  enemy  who 
cut  short  his  brave  life,  of  the  chajnpion  of  disunion  and  slavery. 
This,  children,  was  a  traitor.  May  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul  1 
— The  Independent. 


THE   METBIO    SYSTEM.* 


In  1795  France  adopted  a  system  of  weights  and  measures  founded 
upon  the  decimal  system  of  notation,  called  the  Metric  System.  This 
system  was  regarded  as  so  great  an  improvement  upon  the  old  methods, 
that  it  has  since  been  adopted  by  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  many  parts 
of  Spanish  America,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  considerable  portions  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  In  1864  the  Parliament  of  England  passed 
an  act  permitting  its  use  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  wherever 
parties  should  agree  to  use  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  Metric  System  into  this  country  had  long 
been  recommended  by  scientific  men,  and  in  1866  its  use  was  author- 
ized by  Congress.  To  furnish  a  convenient  standard  of  comparison, 
and  render  the  public  familiar  with  the  new  measures,  it  was  also  au- 
thorized that  the  new  five-cent  piece  should  weigh  five  grammes,  and 
be  one-fiftieth  of  a  metre  in  diameter.  To  facilitate  its  adoption  by 
the  public,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  immediately  introduced 
into  our  school  arithmetics. 

The  principal  difficulty  an  author  meets  with  in  introducing  the 
subject  into  a  text-book  is  the  lack  of  a  proper  notation.  The  French 
write  35  metres  429  millimetres  thus,  35",  429 ;  also  19  francs  76  cen- 
times thus,  19^  76.  It  seems  more  appropriate,  however,  to  place  the 
initial  of  the  unit  at  the  left  of  the  numerical  expression,  as  in  Fede- 
ral Money,  and  this  method  has  been  adopted  by  the  author.  Thus, 
36  metres  and  429  millimetres  are  written  M36.  429.  A  slight  mod- 
ification of  these  initials  would  be  an  improvement,  and  some  such 
modification  should  be  agreed  upon  by  scientific  men. 

In  the  Metric  System  we  first  establish  the  unit  of  any  measure, 
and  then  derive  the  other  denominations  by  taking  decimal  multiples 
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and  divisions  of  the  unit.  Any  qaantity  consisting  of  several  denom- 
inations is  thus  written  and  treated  as  an  integer  and  decimal,  the 
decimal-point  separating  the  unit  and  its  divisions. 

Names. — After  naming  the  unit  of  any  measure,  the  names  of  the 
higher  denomination  are  formed  by  prefixing  to  the  name  of  the  nnit 
the  Greek  words  deca  (ten),  hecto  (hundred),  kilo  (thousand)  myria 
(ten  thousand).  The  lower  denominations  are  formed  by  prefixing 
the  Latin  deci  (tenth),  centi  (hundredth),  milli  (thousandth). 

Units, — The  following  are  the  different  units,  with  an  indication 
of  their  English  pronunciation. 


Length,  Metre  (Meeter). 
Surface,  Are  (Air). 
Volume,  Stere  (Stair). 


Capacity,  Litre  (Leeter). 
Weight,  Gramme  (Gram). 
Value,  Franc  (Frank). 


Tables. 
In  the  following  tables  we  have  given  he  values  of  the  units,  and 
the  names  of  their  multiples  and  divisions.  '  The  values  of  the  units 
are  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  1864. 

Table  of  Length. 
The  metre  is  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the   quadrant  extending 
through  Paris  from  the  equator  to  the  pole.     It  equals  39.3708  inches 
or  3.2809  feet 


10  Millimetres  =  1  Centimetre. 

10  Centimetres  =  1  Ceci metre. 

10  Decimetres  =  1  Metre. 

10  Metres  =  1  Decametre. 


10  Decametres  =  1  Hectometre. 
10  Hectometres  =>  1  Kilometres. 
10  Kilometres     =  1  Myrimmetre. 


Table  of  Surface. 
The  are  is  a  square  decametre.'   The  are  equals  119.6033  square 


yards,  or  0.0247  acre. 

10  MillUres  »  1  Centiare 

10  Ccntiares  =  1  Deciare. 

10  Deciare  «  1  Are. 

10  Ares  =  1  Decare. 


10  Decares     »  1  Hectare. 
10  Hectares    «  1  Kilare. 
10  Kilares       »  1  Mjrriaro. 


Note. — Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Metre  into  their  idiools.    A  rod 
89  8-8  inches  long  is  rery  nearlj  a^netre. 

Table  of  Volume. 
The  stere  is  a  cubic  metre.     The  stere  equals  35.3166  cubic  feet 


10  Millistercs  «  1  Centistere. 

10  Ccntisieres  »  1  Decistere. 

10  Decisteres  »  1  Sier*. 

10  Steres  »-  1  Decasterv. 


10  Decasteret     »  1  Hectostere. 
10  Hectosteres    -»  1  Kiloetere. 
10  Kilosteret       —  1  Myriasteie. 
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Table  of  Capacity. 
The  litre  equals  2.1135  pints  wine  measuse,  or  1.81026  pints  dry 
measure.     It  is  a  nsuhic  decimetre  =  61.027  cubic  inches.     It  is  used 
for  dry  and  liquid  measures. 


10  Millilitres 
10  Centilitres 
10  Decilitres 
10  Litres 


=  1  Centilitre. 
=  1  Decilitre. 
=:  1  Litre, 
=  1  Decalitre. 


10  Decalitres       =  1  Hectolitre. 
10  Hectolitres      =  1  Kilolitre. 
10  Kilolitres        =  1  Myrialitre. 


Table  of  Weight. 

The  gramme  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled  water 

at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.     The  gramme  equals  15.44  Troy 

grains. 

10  Millip^mmes  =  1  Centigramme.  10  Decagrammes  =  1  Hectogramme. 

10  Centigrammes  =  1  Decigramme.  10  Hectogrammes  ~  1  Kilogramme. 

10  Decigrammes  ==  1  Gramme.  10  Kilogrammes  =»  1  Myriagramme. 

10  Grammes  =:  1  Decagramme. 

Note  1. — Teachers  should  introduce  specimens  of  the  Gramme  and  Kilogramme 
into  their  schoools. 

Note  2. — Merchandize  is  generally  bought  and  sold  by  the  kilogratnme.  The  kilo- 
gramme equals  about  2  1-5  pounds,  avoirdupois. 

Table  of  Money. 

The  French  golc'  coin  is  the  20-franc  piece,  or  Louis.     The  silver 
coins  are  the  franc  and  demi-franc. 
10  Ceutimes  =  1  Decime.  |     10  Decimes  =  1  Franc  =  ^.186.' 

Note, — Circular  Measure  and  Measures  of  Time  are  the  isame  as  those  of  the  United 
Sutcs.    ' 
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Exercises  in  Notation  and  Ncmebatign. 
Notation, 

6  metres  and  5  centimetres.  Ans.  M6.05 
17  metres,  4  decimetres,  8  centimetres.  Ans.  Ml 7.48 

7  decametres,  2  decimetres,  5  centimetres.  Ans.  M70.25 

8  hectometres,  2  decimetres,  5  millimetres.  Ans.  M800.205 

9  ares,  3  centiares,  5  milliares.  Ans.  A9.085 

15  ares,  9  declares,  8  mi^iares.  Ans.  A15.908 
4  hectares,  8  ares,  5  centiares.  Ans.  A408.05 
6  kilares,  7  decares,  9  centiares.  Ans.  A6070.09 
24  steres,  2  decistcres,  5  millisteres.  Ans.  824205 
12  decasteres,  6  decistres,  8  centisteres.  Ans  8120.68 
9  kilosteres,  7  decasteres,  5  centisteres.  Ans.  89070.05 

2  decalitres,  0  litres,  8  centilitres.  Ans.  L26.08 

3  hectolitres,  8  litres,  7  decilitres,  Ans.  L808.7 

16  grammes,  4  decigrammes,  8  centigrammes.  Ans.  G16.48 
9  hectogrammes,  5  grammes,  8  centigrammes.  Ans.  G905.06 
8  myriagrammes,  7  hectogrammes,  6  centigrammes, aad  5  milligrammes. 

Ans.  G80700.066 
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NumertUion. 

1.    ReadM48.05 

Solution. — M48.05  is  read  48  and  5  hundredths  metres  ;  or  it  mar  be  read  4  deca- 
metres, 8  metres,  and  five  centimetres. 

Read  the  following  : 


2.  M12.06. 

3.  M36.48. 

4.  M80.025. 
6.  A  12.02. 
6.  A28.67. 


7.  A70  305. 

8.  A402.08. 

9.  S204.06. 

10.  S318.205. 

11.  S600.206. 


12.  L8O7.OO0: 

13.  L2070.6U4. 

14.  G5062.036. 
16.  G20760.608. 


Bbduction  of  thb  Metric  Ststbm  to  the  Common  Stbtem. 
Measures  of  Valtie. 

1.  How  many  dollars  in  25  francs  1  Ans.  ^.60. 

2.  How  many  dollars  in  47.50  francs  f  Ans.  $8,834 
8.  How  many  francs  in  $15.60?  Ans.  F83.33J 
4.  How  many  francs  in  $37,751  Ans.  P202.597. 

Measures  of  Weight. 

6.  How  many  grains  in  12  grammes  ?  Ans.  185.28gr. 

6.  How  many  pounds  Troy  in  408.5  grammes.        Ans.  lib.  8oz.  9pwt  2  23-25  gr. 

7.  How  many  pounds  A  v.  in  976.26  grammes?  Ans.  21b.  2oz.  71  dr. 

8.  How  many  grammes  in  480  gaains  ?  Ans.  G31.088. 

9.  How  many  grammss  in  12  Troy  pounds  ?  Ana.  G4476.6S4. 

10.  How  many  grammes  in  12  Au.  pounds  ?  Ana.  G6440.4U. 

Measures  of  Length. 

11.  How  many  feet  in  24.5  metres  ?  Ans.  8O.38205ft. 

12.  How  many  yards  in  186.64  metres  ?  Ana.  149.82469yd9. 
18.  How  many  metres  in  120  yards.  Ans.  M109.726. 

14.  How  many  metres  in  2  mi.  8fur?  Ana.  M3822.I22. 

15.  How  many  miles  in  4000  metres  ?  Ans.  2mi.  Sfur.  36rd.,  etc. 

16.  How  many  metres  in  8mi.  6fur.  82rd  ?  Ans.  M6195.860S 

Measures  of  Surface, 

17.  How  many  sq.  yd.  in  142.5  ares  ?  Ans.  1704.347  sq.  yd. 

18.  How  many  acres  in  605.6  ares  f  Ans.  12A.  IK.  38P. 

19.  How  many  ares  in  860  sq.  yds  ?  Ans.  A3.00d9. 

20.  How  many  ares  in  120  roods?  Ans.  A1214.574. 

21.  How  many  ares  in  5A.  2R.  24P.  ?  Ans.  228.744 

Measures  of  Vhlume, 

22.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  46  steres  ?  Ans.  1624.6686  cu.  ft 

23.  How  many  cubic  feet  in  214.78  steres?  Aub,  7585.2993  ca.  ft. 

24.  How  many  steres  in  128  en.  ft.  ?  Ans.  S3.62i 
26.  How  many  stores  in  16  cu.  yd.  8  cu.  ft.  f  Ana.  S12.458. 

Measures  of  Capacity. 

26.  How  many  gallons  in  86.08  litres?  Aos.  9  gal.  2ft 

27.  How  many  gallons  in  46.05  litres  ?  Ant.  11  gal.  3  qt  1  pt 

28.  How  many  beer  gallons  in  36.46  litres  ?  Ans.  7  gal.  8  qt  Ipt 

29.  How  many  litrerin  24  gallons  ?  Ans.  L90.844. 
80.  How  Ebany  litres  in  86  gal.  2qt.  ?  Ans.  L188.16. 
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31.  How  nany  litres  in  77  beer  gallons?  Ans.  L855.80S 

82.  How  many  litres  in  6bu.  2pk.  ?  Ans.  L229.04 

83.  How  many  bushels  in  65.25  litres  ?  Ans.  Ibu.  8pk.  8qt 

Practical  Problems. 

1.  What  cost  25  metres  of  cloth,  if  1  metre  cost  S3.45?  Ans.  $86.25 

2.  What  cost  86  metres,  4  decimetres  and  5  centimetres  of  cloth,  at  the  rate  of 
^.65  a  metre?  Ans.  $169.49 

3.  What  cost  48.625  metres  of  cloth,  if  9.725  metres  cost  $36.75?        Ans.  $183.76 

4.  What  cost  85  metres  420  millimetres  of  carpet,  at  the  rate  of  19  francs  75  cen- 
times a  metre  ?  *  Ans.  F699.722+ 

5.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  23  3-4  metres  of  silk,  at  8  francs  25  centimes  a  metref 

Ans.  F195,94— 

6.  What  cost 49  ares  25  c^ntiares  of  land,  at  $3.75  an  are.  Ans.  $184.69 — 

7.  What  cost  27  hectaries  of  land,  at  $285.25  a  hectare  ?  Ans.  $7701.75 

8.  What  cost  3  kilares,  7  hectares,  6  declares  of  land,  at  275.25  a  hectorie. 

Ans.  10185.90 

9.  What  must  I  pay  for  29  decares,  17  centiares  of  land,  at  $6.65  an  are  ? 

Ans.  $1929.68 

10.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  excavate  12  4-5  steres  of  earth,  at  $37.25  a  stero  ? 

Ans.  $476.80 

11.  What  must  I  pay  for  75  steres,  2  decisteres  and  5  centisteres  of  wood,  at  the 
rate  of  $2.65  a  stere  f  Ans.  $199.41 

12.  If  5  decasteres  of  wood  cost  $12.75,  what  must  I  pay  for  8  hectosteres  6  deci- 
steres of  wood  ?  Ans.  $204,153 

13.  What  cost  15.25  litres  of  wine,  in  Federal  Money,  at  75.5  francs  a  litre  ? 

Ans.  214.15-H 

14.  How  much  must  I  pay  for  3  decalitres  5  decilitres  of  molasses  at  $1.25  a  litr^f 

Ans.  38.12  1-2 

15.  How  much  must  be  paid  for  12  grammes  5  decigrammes  of  jewels,  at  $6  50 
a  gramme  f  Ans.  $81.25 

16.  What  cost  672  grammes,  2  decigrammes  and  5  centigrammes  of  opium,  at  62  1-2 
cents  a  gramme  ?  Ans.  $420.15 

17.  A  man  bought  7000  grammes  of  jewels  al  40  francs  a  grammes,  and  sold  them 
at  $15  a  pennyweight;  how  much  was  gained  or  lost?  Ans.  154.70 

Problems  on  Imports, 

1.  An  importer  bought  428.5  metres  of  silk  in  France,  at  18  franco  a  metre,  sent  it 
to  the  United  States,  paying  25  cents  a  metre  shipping  and  duty,  and  sold  it  for  $5  25 
a  metre ;  what  was  his  gain  ?  «  Ans.  $707.88 

2.  An  importer  bought  428.5  grammes  of  drugs  in  France,  at  12.5  francs  a  gramme 
paid  31  1-2  cents  a  gramme  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  them  for  $2.25  a  grammes ;  how 
much  was  gained  or  lost?  Ans.  Lost  $167.11 

8.  A  man  bought  a  valuable  gem  in  France,  which  weighed  325.75  grammes,  pay. 
ing  10.25  franco  a  gramme,  the  duty  on  it  was  $6.25 ;  how  must  he  sell  it  a  gramme 
to  clear  $150  ?  Ans.  $2.89 

4.  I  bought  125.75  litres  of  wiue  in  France,  at  45.25  francs  a  litre,  paid  $1.25  a 
litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  at  $12.50  cents  a  litre ;  how  much  did  I  gain  ? 

Ans.  $356.81 

6.  An  importer  bought  625.5  litres  of  French  brandy,  at  7.55  francs  a  litre,  paid  15 
cents  a  litre  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  New  York  at  $1.65  a  litre ;  how  much 
did  he  gain  ?  Ans.  59.86 
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6.  A  man  bought  200  metres  of  cloth  in  France,  at  16.25  francs  a  metre ;  he  pakl 
12  1-2  cents  a  yard  duty  and  freight,  and  sold  it  in  Boston  at  ^.62  1-2  a  yard ;  what 
was  the  gain  ?  Ans.  $379.76 

7.  An  importer  bought  480  grammes  of  jewels  at  12.25  francs  a  gramme,  and  paid 
95.25  an  ounce  shipment  and  duty,  and  sold  them  in  Philadelphia  at  $102.75  an  ounce, 
what  was  the  gain  ^  Ans.  1411.72 


QUESTIONS  FOR  WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  Staff  8  4-5  feet  high  casta  a  shadow  Sf  f(»f  t  long  ;  how  long  is  the  shadov 
cast  at  the  same  time  by  a  staff  8  1-6  feet  high  ?  Ans.  8  1-18  feet. 

2.  What  part  of  6  4-11  miles  are  10  inches  ? 

1 

Ans. 

4032) 

8.    What  is  the  cost  of  the  paper  for  the  walls  of  a  room  22  feet  8  inches  long,  18 

feet  9  inches  wide,  8  feet  high,  each  roll  of  paper  being  14  yards  long,  li  feet  wide, 

and  co&ting  |1.25  per  roll ;  making  allowance  lor  doors,  windows,  &c.,  a  surface  eqnsl 

to  that  of  a  single  roll  of  the  paper f  Ans.  $10.70  6^ 

4.  How  many  pounds  of  iron  at  8-9  cent  a  pound  must  be  given  for  8i  barrels 
flour  at  $6,872  per  bnrrel  f  Ana.  2705  17-20 

5.  A  note  for  $400.00  dated  Dec.  16, 1855,  and  payable  in  90  days  was  disco*  ^uted 
at  a  bank  Feb.  20, 1856,  when  was  it  due  and  what  was  received  on  it  t 

Ans.  Due  March  27,  1856.    $897.60 

6.  I  bought  goods  for  $600  cash,  and  sold  them  the  same  day  for  $680  on  7  months 
credit    What  was  my  gain  f  Ana.  $57,001 


7. 


4  85 
.4071      .011  1-9 
69  9 


1  Ml  853 

• Ans.  9 

.001  1400 


500         10  2-7 

8.  What  must  be  my  asking  price  for  goods  costing  $8.50  a  yard,  that  I  may  fiill 
12^  per  cent,  from  it,  and  still  lose  but  7  1-7  per  cent  of  the  coetf  Ans.  $3.71  3-7 

9.  Divide  $2880  among  A.  B.  and  C,  so  that  when  A  receives  $21,  B  ahaU  receive 
$8.60,  and  C  shall  receive  $6}  aa  often  as  B  receives  $6.40. 

Ana.  A  $675.    B  $1000.    C$1125. 

10.  A  merchant  sold  J  of  his  goods  at  a- gain  of  10  per  cent»^  at  a  loaa  of  15  per 
cent.,  1-5  at  a  profit  of  25  per  cent,  and  7-60  at  a  discount  of  12  per  cent  For  what 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  must  the  remainder  be  sold  that  he  may  loae  2  per  cent  on  the 
whole  ?  Aoa.  69  per  cent 

MENTAL  ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Divi  $1  0  between  A.  and  B.  so  that  when  A.  reodrea  $1,  B.  ahaU  reeeiTf 
$  Ans.  A.  $4.    B.t7-A 
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2.  A.  can  pick  8  1-5  quarts  of  cherries  in  4-5  hour,  and  B.  can  pick  2t  quarts  in 
1  8-5  hours.    How  long  will  it  take  hoth  together  to  pick  1  pk.  and  1  pt?    Ans.  H  hrs. 

8.  A  hoy  paid  for  an  orange,  peach,  and  apple  124  cents.  The  peach  cost  2-5  as 
much  as  the  orange  and  H  times  as  much  as  the  apple.    What  was  the  cost  of  each, 

Ans.  Orange  7i,  peach,  8,  apple  2. 

4.  At  what  time  between  5  and  6  o'clock  do  the  hour  and  minute  hands  of  a  clock 
make  equal  angles  with  the  six  mark  ?  Ans.  82  4-18  min.  past '5  o'clock. 

5.  A.  and  B.  invest  equal  sums  in  trade ;  A  gains  a  sum  equal  to  12i  per  cent  of 
his  stock,  and  B.  loosesS$150.98,  when  A's.  money  is  1  4-5  times  B's,  What  did  each 
invest?  ,  Ans.  $402.48 

6.  If  to  a  number  you  add  its  i,  its  f,  its  5-12  and  from  the  sum  subtract  9,  the 
remainder  will  be  29  less  than  8  times  the  number.    What  is  the  number  ?        Ans.  80 

7.  The  current  of  a  river  flows  3  miles  an  hour,  how  long  will  it  take  a  vessel  pro- 
pelled by  a  force  that  moves  it  11  miles  an  hour,  to  sail  60  miles  down  this  river  and 
return  to  the  starting  place?  Ans.  11  ll-14hrs. 

8.  A.  can  cut  2k  cords  of  wood  in  14  days  and  B.  can  cut  1|  cords  in  5-6  of  a  day 
How  long  will  it  take  both  together  to  cut  1  cord  and  96  cubic  feet?  Ans.  1  a  day 

9.  5! 

A's.  money  is  to  B's  as  —  is  to  7-9,  but  after  A.  has  spent  |95.33  and  B.  $62.80., 
6 
A's.  money  just  equals  B*s.    What  had  each  ?  Ans.  A.  $187.17.    A$154.14. 

10.  A  boy  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  8-14  of  a  day  and  a  man  can  do  it  in  8-28  of  a 
day.    In  what  time  can  both  working  together  do  it  ?  Ans.  8-87  of  a  day 

ORAMUAR. 

1.  Change  the  number  of  the  following  nouns  that  admit  of  it,  and  explain  such  as 
require  an  explanatfon.  Axis,  FlagstaflT,  Father-in -Law,  Vinegar,  Vertebra,  Beau, 
Foci,  Phenomena,  Victuals,  Clothes,  Badii^^  Chimney,  Brother,  Turcoman,  Index, 
Genius,  Talisman,  Commander-in-Chief,  Stimulus,  Thanks. 

2.  Comparison  of  A^ective^,  formation  of  their  degrees,  &c. 

3.  Name  all  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  objective,  also  the  simple  relatives 
objective. 

4.  Compare  humble,  polite,  external,  robust,  little,  tenth,  ill,  ample,  brazen,  fiilse. 

5.  Principal  parts  of  chide,  bear  Cto  carry,)  dream,  dwell,  hang  (to  suspend,)  heave, 
grow,  ring,  strow  thrive. 

6.  Write  ten  lines  in  reference  to  participles. 

7.  Write  ten  sentences,  the  first  to  contain  that  second  person,  plural  number ;  the 
second  who  first  person,  plural ;  the  third  which  plural  number,  objective  case ;  the 
fourth  what  =  that  which ;  the  fifth  whom  common  gender,  singular  number;  tlie  sixth 
to  contain  five  difierent  parts  of  speech;  seventh  to  contain  the  verb  inttruct  indica- 
tive mood,  present  perfect  tense,  second  person,  singular  number,  passive  voice ; 
eighth  a  noun,  nominative  case  absolute;  ninth  a  noun,  predicate  nominative  absolute; 
tenth  case  independent  by  pleonasm. 

8.  Name  the  auxiliary  verbs,  past  tense.  What  we  are  ignorant  of  is  immense. 
Parse  "what." 

9.  Having  doubled  Cape  Horn,  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  The  war  being  at  an 
end,  the  troops  were  disbanded.  It  is  not  intended  thai  any  individual  should  possess 
all  advantages.    Parse  the  words  in  Italics. 

10.  To  hear  patiently,  and  to  answer  presisely,  are  the  great  perfections  of  convena- 
tion.    Analyze,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 
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1.  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.    10  lines. 

2.  Washington's  campaign  of  1777.    18  lines 
8.  Early  history  of  New  York.    12  lines. 

4.  Treacher}'  of  Arnold. 

5.  Tli^  Puritans  in  England  and  Holland.    12  lines 

6.  British  capture  of  Charleston.     10  lines. 

7.  Defence  of  Fort  Moultrie.    8  lines. 

8.  Pequot  war.    10  lines. 

9.  Virginia  colony.     16  lines. 

10.  General  Greene's  Southern  campaign.    18  lines. 

OBOORAPHT. 

1.  Name  the  New  England  States  ia  the  order  of  their  size  beginning  with  ths 
hrgest.    Name  the  states  that  border  upon  the  great  lakes. 

2.  Name  (he  six  largest  cities  in  the  world  in  the  order  of  population.    Name  the 
fire  largest  rivers  on  the  globe. 

8-    What  waters  must  be  sailed  upon  to  go  from  Fmnkfort  Ky,  to  Detroit  Mich. 

4.  Give  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Washington,  San  Francisco,  St.  Petersbnrf 
Rio  Janeiro,  Canton, 

5.  Bound  the  state  of  New  York.    Name  the  States  that  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession. 

6.  Name  the  seas  of  Europe.    Name  the  mountainless  states  of  the  Union. 

7.  Name  the  rivers  of  the  Union  that  separate  states  wholly  or  in  part,  designatiDg 
the  states  separated. 

8.  Name  the  exports  of  Southern  Europe.  Name  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

9.  Bouni  the  Mediterranean  sea.    What  countries  produce  tea?  what  cotton f 
what  coffee  ? 

10.  Name  the  exports  of  the  states  in  Northern  Africa.    Exports  of  the  East  Indies. 
Of  Brazil. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 


SIXFEBINTIINDENIVB    QIXABTERIiT    BEPOBT. 

Protidbxcb,  Kot.  23. 1866. 
To  the  School   Committee  of  the  City  of  Providence: 

Gentlemen:  —  There  is  so  little  change  in  the  character  and  condition  of  ov 
schools  from  one  term  to  another,  that  there  must  of  necesaity  be  great  samenets  in 
the  language  of  the  reports  describing  them. 

In  most  of  our  schools,  the  examinations  have  been  highly  satialkctory.  Sosse 
branches  have  been  better  taught  than  ever  before.  There  is,  howeTer,  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  best  and  poorest  schools  of  the  samb  grade ;  while  tome  havs 
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attained  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence,  there  are  others  that  are  by  no  means 
what  they  should  be.  This,  in  part,  if  not  mainly,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  unfavor- 
able circamstances  under  which  they  are  taught.  Some  of  them,  particularly  the 
Primary  Schools,  have  been  excessively  crowded,  not  only  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
schools,  but  so  as  to  endanger  the  health  both  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  More  than 
one  hundred  have  been  crowded  into  a  room  designed  for  sixty ;  and  more  than  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  have  been  forced  to  occupy  seats  prepared  for  only  ninety. 
With  such  accommodations,  surely  there  ought  not  to  be  much  expected,  either  from 
teachers  or  pupils.  The  attention  of  the  committee  wasjcalled  to  this  pressing  dcmanl 
for  additional  school  buildings,  six  months  ago.  There  is  now  a  prospect  that  this  wil 
be  supplied  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  term. 

There  are  various  obstacles  that  teachers  have  to  encounter  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  work.  In  some  sections  of  the  city,  there  is  an  indifference  among  parents  in 
regard  to  education.  Their  children  are  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  are 
often  kept  at  home  for  the  most  trivial  causes.  The  whole  influence  with  which  they 
are  surrounded  is  unfavorable  to  study.  When  such  is  the  condition  of  school,  the 
highest  excellence  cannot  be  reached.  There  are  also  some  of  the  Intermediate  and 
Primary  Schools  which  arj  still  under  the  old  system,  with  large  rooms  and  recitation 
rooms,  where  it  is  impossible,  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  to  accomplish  two-thirds 
as  much  as  can  be  accomplished  in  small  rooms,  with  a  single  teacher  to  a  room.  I 
trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  deemed  consistent  with  wise  economy 
to  change  those  houses,  so  they  may  conform  to  the  best  and  most  approved  models  ; 
that  tlie  health  and  lives  of  our  children  may  be  safely  protected,  and  all  our  schools 
may  eivjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  improvements  in  school  architecture. 

But,  after  all  tliat  may  be  said  in  regard  to  favorable  or  unfavorable  conditions,  the 
character  of  a  school  depends  very  much  upon  the  teacher.  An  earnest,  faithful 
teacher  will  make  an  earnest  school,  full  of  life  and  vivacity.  If  obstacles  exist,  he 
will  persevere  until  he  removes  them.  They  will  rest  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  enter  the 
profession  of  teaching,  not  from  choice,  but  from  necessity.  Such  are  too  prone  to 
enter  upon  their  work  with  a  low  appreciation  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
their  vocation.  They  seem  to  have  little  or  no  ambition  to  excel.  They  may  perform 
conscientiously  what  they  consider  their  duty ;  but  they  often  complain  of  their 
monotonous  and  disagreeable  task.  They  have  no  love  for  the  work.  Their  heart  is 
not  in  it.  Under  such  teachers  we  never  find  any  but  ordinary  schools.  The  true 
teacher  devotes  himself  to  his  profession  with  a  fidelity  and  zeal  that  knows  no 
bounds — his  aim  is  perfection  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty,  whether  in  discipline  or 
in  teaching,  and  he  applies  himself  with  untiring  assiduity  to  collect  all  the  wisdom 
and  experience  of  others  to  aid  him  in  perfecting  his  work.  One  of  his  first  efforts  is 
to  gain  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  pupils,  being  fully  convinced  that  without 
this  he  never  can  be  eminently  successful.  He  may  possess  all  the  qualification  that 
can  be  gained  from  our  best  institutions  of  learning,  and  from  long  experience,  yet  if 
he  fiiils  to  attach  his  scholars  to  him,  and  to  secure  their  love  and  esteem,  he  has 
mistaken  his  profession  or  his  school. 

Errors  and  imperfections  are  incidental  to  every  profession.  None  are  exempt  from 
them.  Teachers  are  particularly  exposed,  and  whenever  they  err,  if  it  be  but  in  a 
trivial  matter,  their  faults  are  rapidly  and  widely  spread,  and  often  with  such  coloring 
as  excited  passions  may  supply. 

There  are,  however,  some  mistakes,  against  which  teachers  cannot  be  too  often  or 
too  earnestly  warned.    One  of  the  first  and  most  important  is,  never,  under  any 
I 
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circumstances,  to  lose  their  self-control.  Until  thej  cun  gOTem  thenselres,  thej  as 
never  wisely  govern  a  school.  The  great  and  besetting  sin  of  many  teachers,  which 
has  been  repeated  times  almost  without  number,  is,  they  talk  too  much  in  school 
And  he  who  talks  much,  seldom  talks  wisely.  Inexperienced  teachers  often  make 
another  mistake,  in  spite  of  all  the  instruction  and  admonition  they  hare  received. 
They  have  too  much  machinery  in  their  schools.  Their  code  of  laws,  if  fully  written 
out,  would  fill  a  small  sized  volume.  And  they  are  constantly  on  the  watch  that  they 
may  give  a  check  or  a  demerit  mark  for  a  violation  of  some  one  of  their  petty,  fodith 
rules.  This  keeps  the  school  in  constant  irritation.  It  is  an  intolerable  nuisance,  and 
ought  to  be  abandoned. 

There  is  another  mistake  which  is  quite  too  common.  Teachers  do  not,  as  tbejr 
ought,  study  the  peculiar  character  and  disposition  of  their  pupils,  so  as  to  adapt  their 
instruction  and  discipline  to  each  particular  case.  They  teach  and  command  as  i 
military  general,  rather  than  as  a  wise  and  kind  parent.  They  instruct  too  much  is 
classes,  and  often  neglect  to  give  the  necessary  individual  explanations.  In  conse 
quence  of  this,  a  pupil  who  is  deficient  in  some  particular  branch  of  study,  is  often 
kept  back  when  he  might  be,  and  should  be  promoted  to  an  advanced  class.  It  ought 
to  be  the  constant  aim  of  every  teacher  to  ascertain  the  peculiar  diflSculties  each  papil 
has  to  encounter,  so  that  he  may  aid  and  assist  him  in  removing  them.  Here  lies  the 
secret  of  the  true  and  successful  teacher's  power,  in  finding  out  just  what  pupils  csu 
and  what  they  cannot  do,  and  cheerfully  rendering  the  needed  assistaoce.  Pupils, 
when  asking  for  an  explanation,  are  sometimes  sent  back  to  their  seat  with  la  frovo 
and  a  rebuff  that  chills  the  very  life-blood  of  an  ambitious  youth.  Teachers  guilty  of 
such  unfeeling  conduct  should  not  be  suffered  to  pass  the  threshold  of  a  school-room. 

There  is  no  subject  more  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  wel&re  of  oor 
schools,  or  more  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  reflecting  minds,  than  that  of 
providing  cheap  and  innocent  amusements  for  the  young.  Amusements  of  some  kind 
they  must  have,  and  they  will  have  them.  We  might  as  well  attempt  to  resist  the  tide 
that  ebbs  and  flows  in  our  river,  or  change  our  physical  organism,  as  to  try  to  deprire 
our  young  of  proper  relaxation  and  amusement.  They  are  as  essential  to  a  complete 
development  of  our  entire  nature,  as  food  and  sunlight  are  to  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  body.  And  there  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  great  cause  of  education,  tlut 
surpasses  this  in  importance ;  none  that  take  a  deeper  hold  on  all  that  is  permanent 
and  vital  in  the  social  structure  of  society.  The  kind  of  amusements  and  the  pbce 
they  shall  occupy  in  the  education  of  the  young,  are  grave  questions  of  no  ordioaiy 
magnitude.  Shall  they  be  pure,  rational  and  elevating,  or  low  and  demoralizing^ 
Ought  they  to  be  the  chief  and  prominent  objects  of  pursuit,  engrossing  and  district- 
ing the  mind,  or  should  they  rather  be  entirely  subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  all  mental 
and  moral  culture  ?  By  careful  observation,  I  am  more  and  more  oonvinoed  that  the 
ill  health  and  disordered  nerves  which  are  often  ascribed  to  severe  study,  are  justly 
due  to  the  intense  and  cerebral  action  which  is  induced  by  improper  and  excessire 
amusements,  and  to  the  imprudence  and  exposure  which  are  necesiarilj  connected 
with  these. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  that  one  of  the  most  pdpuUr  amusements  for  tlie  yonng 
at  the  present  day,  consists  in  caricaturing  and  holding  up  to  ridicule,  the  peculiarities 
and  eccentricities  of  a  long-neglected  and  down-trodden  race.  Onr  children  are 
taught  to  be  merry  and  to  indulge  in  hilarity  over  the  weaknesses  and  fblliGs  of  a 
people  that  have  the  strongest  claim  for  sympathy  that  was  ever  presented  to  a  • 
benevolent  heart.  Is  it  not  more  humane  and  Christian  to  weep  rather  than  tobagh 
at  such  traits  of  character,  which  have  grown  ap  through  long  oppresskMi.    Whils 
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negro  minstreU  and  other  such  ^*  clap-trap"  are  so  frequently  gathering  our  young  in 
crowds  to  pervert  their  taste,  corrupt  their  morals,  and  deaden  their  sympathy  for 
human  frailty,  ought  not  all  the  means  and  agencies  that  can  be  devised,  be  put  in 
requisition,  to  provide  some  substitute  for  such  degrading  and  unfeeling  sport?  A 
child  that  lias  been  accustomed  from  early  youth  to  laugh  and  make  merry  at  the 
misfortune  of  others,  can  scarcely  by  any  human  culture  and  training,  be  made  a  kind 
hearted  and  noble  benefactor. 

In  a  community  like  ours,  a  free  public  library,  with  choice  books,  and  scientific 
and  instructive  lectures,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all,  would  be  an  inestimable 
blessing. 

For  the  larger  boys  in  our  schools,  military  instruction  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended. In  every  relation  in  which  it  may  be  considered,  this  forms  an  essential  and 
valuable  part  of  education.  We  know  not  when  and  how  the  skill  and  power  that 
this  knowledge  imparts  may  be  called  into  requisition.  What  are  liberty  and  freedom 
of  theught  and  speech  worth,  without  the  ability  to  maintain  and  defend  them?  There 
is  no  wiser  maxim  than  this — **  In  peace  prepare  for  war."  No  war  can  be  more 
sodden  and  unexpected  than  the  last.  It  came  like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky. 
But  there  are  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  military  drill  which  are  immediate,  and 
which  do  not  depend  upon  any  future  contingency.  It  affords  the  very  best  means 
and  opportunities  for  physical  culture.  There  is  no  system  of  gymnastics  that  hat 
ever  been  invented,  that  will  compare  with  this  in  efficiency,  in  developing  the  whole 
bodily  organism  in  giving  vigor  and  strength  to  the  muscular  system,  and  in  securing 
a  graceful  attitude  and  carriage. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  our  schools  the  past  term  is  as  follows :  In 
the  High  School,  806 ;  in  the  Grammar  Schools,  1848 ;  in  the  Intermediate,  1817;  and 
in  the  Primary,  8386;  making  in  all,  7852. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

DANIEL  LEACH, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 


The  catalogue  of  Mowry  &  Goff 's  English  and  Classical  High  School,  shows  a  large 
degree  of  prosperity  in  that  institution.  Attendance  for  the  year,  Classical  Depart- 
ment, 42;  English  and  Scientific,  68;  Preparatory,  69;  total,  174. 

The  instruction  of  the  school  is  thorough,  systematic,  and  various,  embracing  not 
only  the  regular  routine  of  book  studies,  but  the  nobler  discipline  of  the  physical 
powers,  and  the  training  of  the  morals  of  the  young.  The  following  remarks  from 
"Designs  of  the  School,"  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  those  seeking  a 
•afe  and  profitable  school  for  boys. 

''  The  highest  culture  and  the  most  complete  development  can  be  secured  only  by 
training  all  the  faculties.  True  manhood  can  be  attained  only  by  cultivating  and  dis- 
ciplining all  the  nobler  elements  of  our  nature,  physical,  mental  and  morsl. 

"  To  realize  such  a  system  of  development,  discipline  and  culture,  is  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  Principals  of  this  school. 

"  They  do  not  attempt  superior  results  in  any  one  direction  alone.  Their  aim  is  to 
furnish  the  means  for  a  full,  complete,  systematical  education.  They  endeavor  to  sur- 
round the  pupils  with  all  the  aids  needful  to  attain  the  best  results.  By  a  complete 
classification  and  gradation  of  the  school,  the  best  furnishings  and  fittings  to  the  rooms, 
a  valuable  apparatus,  and  a  well  selected  school  library,  they  feel  able  to  secure 
greater  and  better  results  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

*'  But  they  do  not  forget  that  *  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.'  Sucoeis  is  attained 
mainly  by  the  faithful  work  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.    They  strive  after  the  best 
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methods  of  imparting  instruction,  and  endeavor  to  secure  the  most  cordial  and  heartf 
co-operation  of  the  pupils. 

"  The  best  educated  and  most  successful  teachers  are  employed  in  every  department 
Care  is  taken  in  the  admission  of  pupils,  to  receive  none  of  doubtful  character.  No 
pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  a  member  of  the  school  who  exerts  an  injurious  influence 
over  others,  or  who  by  indolence  and  neglect  of  duty  is  unable  to  maintain  a  fiur 
standing  in  his  studies." 

The  following  awards  of  honors  from  Brown  University  attest  the  superior  scholar- 
ship of  the  teacher. : 

At  the  Prize  Examination  in  September,  1866,  the  following  President's  Premiami 
for  excellence  in  Latin  and  Greek  were  awarded  to  pupils  enteriu)^  College  from  tbii 
school :  In  Latin,  the  first  premium  to  Ray  G.  Huling.  The  second  to  Osgood  C. 
Baker.    In  Greek,  two  equal  second  premiums  to  Ray  G.  Huling  and  Henry  T.  Grsnt. 

At  the  Prize  Examination  in  September,  1866,  the  second  premium  in  Greek  wis 
awarded  to  Richard  S.  Col  well,  from  this  school. 


We  commend  the  following  **  special  instructions  "  in  the  California  Tnuning  School 
They  are  worth  re-reading  and  memorizing: 

1.  Punctuality. — You  will  be  present  io  thb  school-room  at  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
time  of  opening  school. 

2.  Instruction. — To  become  skillful  in  the  art  of  teaching  is  the  object  that  yoa 
should  have  in  view  in  this  department ;  hence,  you  should  labor  to  excel  in  awaken- 
ing an  interest  in  your  class,  which  shall  secure  excellence  in  scholarship  and  anima- 
tion in  recitations You  must  thoroughly  master  the  course   of  study  and  the 

printed  or  written  instructions  with  which  you  are  furnished.... You  should  keeps 
note-book,  and  enter  everything  important  relating  to  the  management  of  your  cUiss, 
the  method  of  keeping  records,  and  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  superintending 
teachers. 

8.  Manners. — ^Be  respectful  to  your  superintending  teachers,  and  kind  and  courteoni 
to  your  pupils ....  Do  not  talk  too  much.  Avoid  a  high  pitch  of  voice ....  Be  cheerfnl 
and  animated,  but  never  frivolous  towards  pupils  or  teachers. 

4.  Moral  Influence. —  Seek  to  gain  a  power  for  good  and  noble  purposes  over  the 
minds  of  vour  pupils . . .  .Teach  them  a  love  of  truth  and  reverence  for  the  Deity. 

6.  Order. —  Secure  and  maintain  order  and  attention,  for  without  these  your  teadi- 
ing  will  be  a  failure.... Never  scold  or  threaten.  Reprimand  with  firmness,  and 
report  all  insubordinate  pupils  to  the  superintending  teachers. . .  .Allow  no  whispering, 
playing,  eating,  or  chewing  gum  in  school  hours.  Allow  no  playthings  in  the  hands 
of  pupils. 

6.  Recitations. — You  should  make  special  preparation  for  each  recitation  ....Insist 
on  the  undivided  attention  of  every  pupil. . .  .Avoid  prompting  or  assisting  the  popilf 
in  their  answers  ..  .Avoid  leading  questions....  Insist  on  promptness  and  accuracy. 
....  You  will  have  more  power  over  your  class  in  a  standing  posture ....  Be  cheerful-- 
be  animated  —  be  in  earnest. 

7.  Thoroughness. —  Not  how  much,  but  how  well. 

Miscellaneous. — Keep  your  desk  neat. . .  .Be  correct  In  pronunciation  and  in  the  use 
of  language. . .  .Allow  no  paper  to  be  thrown  on  the  fioor. . . .  A  low,  sweet  voice  is 
music  in  the  school-room. 


There  are  150,000  freedmen  and  children  attending  schools  in  the  South,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  This  is  the  Bureau  which  President  Johnson 
attempted  to  lock,  and  d^d  for  a  few  days,  until  Congress  picked  it,  withdrew  the  bolt, 
and  threw  the  key  away. 


The  Legislature  of  Tennessee  has  refused  to  organize  and  miuntatn  a  system  of 
public  schools,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  26.  Do  not  such  legislators  and  legislation  need 
reconstructing  1 
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Cbosby  Opera.  Housb  Art  Association  ;  its  Plan  and  Objects.— In  the  Spring 
of  18&5,  Mr.  U.  H.  Crosby  completed  his  magnificent  Opera  House,  at  a  cost  of  $600,- 
000.  Owing  to  the  great  excess  of  this  expenditure  over  the  original  estimates,  resulting 
from  the  enhanced  value  of  materials  and  labor  during  the  war,  from  modifications  and 
improvements  suggested  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  were  necessary  to  perfect  his 
design,  and  from  other  unforeseen  causes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state,  Mr.  Crosby 
became  financially  embarrassed,  and  only  succeeded  in  his  purpose  of  giving  to  Chicago 
this  noble  work  of  art  at  the  expense  of  his  fortune. 

This  reverse  having  made  the  sale  of  the  property  necessary,  the  friends  of  Art  in  that 
and  Eastern  cities  have  urged  the  idea  of  making  its  disposal  the  basis  of  a  national  dig' 
tribution  of  paintings  and  engravings,  upon  the  Art  Union  plan.  The  suggestion  met 
with  the  approval  of  gentlemen  of  prominence  in  business  circles  there,  and  led  to  the 
subscription,  by  a  number  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Chicago,  of  a  large  fund  for  the  insti- 
tution of  the  **  Opera  House  Art  Association,"  the  objects  of  which  should  be  the 
realization  of  the  original  cost  of  the  Opera  House,  and  the  distribution  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  paintings  and  engravings  of  value,  selected  from  the  works  of  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  America.  The  following  notices  are  from  sources  that  give  guaranty  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  Association  : 

"The  Chicago  Opera  House.— It  must  be  pratifyine  to  the  friends  of  Mr.  Crosby,  the 
owner  of  the  Chicago  Opera  House,  that  his  friends  and  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
his  State  have  voluntarily  endorsed  him  and  lent  to  his  scheme  the  invaluable  strength  of 
their  names.  We  are  assured  that  the  distribution  will  be  made,  and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  responsible  men  who  have  so  generously  stood  by  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  his 
need.  Who  will  become  the  owner  of  the  Opera  House  itself,  who  of  Bierstadt's  **  Yo 
Semite,"  who  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  valuable  and  intrinsically  desirable  pictures  ?  are 

aueries  in  which  art  clubs  and  connoisseurs  may  well  take  an  interest.  The  magnitude  of 
le  enterprise,  the  interest  felt  in  Mr.  Crosby's  misfortunes,  the  signally  novel  and 
extended  plan  of  operation,  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  indorse  it,  and  be]^ond  all, 
the  notable  art-worth  of  the  pictures  offered  as  premiums,  divest  the  scheme  of  its  indi- 
vidual character  and  render  it  rather  an  affair  of  general  public  interest,  whose  honest 
manag»nent  and  successful  out-working  become  the  peculiar  concern  of  thousands  of 
people  the  country  through.**— iYw  York  Daily  Times, 

"Crosby  Opera  House  Art  Association.- It  would  seem  that  the  parly  who  lately 
visited  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  were  very  much  impressed 
with  their  visit  to  the  Opera  House.  A  New  York  leading  journal  says  that  the  party,  on 
visiting  the  Art  Gallery  on  the  following  morning,  occupied  themselves  busily  in  selecting 
lacky  tickets,  and  on  the  occasion  of  some  of  them  interrogating  U.  S.  Grant  as  to  the 
chances  of  success,  the  answer  they  obtained  from  the  illustrious  General  was,  that  who- 
ever gained  the  Opera  House  **  uould  make  a  big  draw.**  We  thoroughly  coincide  with 
this  opinion,  and  should  be  very  much  pleased  if  we  could  make  it.  Seriously,  however, 
the  chance  of  getting  an  Opera  House  worth  $600,000,  and  the  extra  chance  of  pictures 
varying  in  value  from  $100  to  $20,000  in  their  wortii,  is  very  rare,  especially  when  guar- 
anteed, as  this  is,  by  a  committee  whoRe  very  names  may  count  as  so  many  millions — if 
not  more — ^in  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  chances  are  enough  to  make  our  mouth  water, 
and,  candidly,  we  should  be  ourselves  too  pleased  to  gain  the  lucky  premium.  If  we  did 
so,  we  should  feel  that  there  was  scant  necessity  of  dabbling  with  pen  and  ink  for  the  rest 
of  our  life,  and  might  feel  inclined  to  do  duty  as  a  semi-mUlionaire,  then  and  afterwards, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  natural  term  which  might  be  allotted  to  us." — Phila.  Press, 


California  still  holds  a  high  place  among  the  stars  of  our  educational  flrmaroent. 
Every  number  of  the  Teacher  tells  of  active  progress  in  the  ascendency.  They  have 
able  and  practical  men  to  direct  and  control  the  movements  of  that  large  and  growing 
State. 


Our  friend  Kanchetter's  "Book  Carrier  "  is  a  good  article.    Buy  it  and  trj  it. 
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We  have  received  the  Twellth  Anoual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Chicago,  from  which  we  glean  the  following  interesting  &cta : 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  Teachers  at  date  of  last  report ' 245 

Number  of  Teachers  at  close  of  jear, 265 

Increase  in  one  year, 20 

MALES.      FEMALES. 

High  School  Teachers 6  8 

Grammar  School  Teachers, 16  56 

Primary  School  Teachers, 0  182 

BCHOLAB8. 

Whole  number  enrolled 24,859 

Average  number  belonging, 14,608 

Average  daily  attendance, 13,668 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance, 92.1 

Number  of  tardinesses 51,559 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness, , .8 

Number  of  suspensions  for  nbsence, 5,032 

Number  of  special  suspensions, 141 

Number  of  restorations  by  Superintendent, 1,442 

Number  of  promotions  from  grade  to  grade, 13,439 

Number  neither  late  nor  absent  for  the  year, 158 

Number  not  absent  for  the  year, 241 

The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  in  the  Grammar  Department  for  1865-6  wis 
94.5  per  cent. 

We  commend  the  following  plan  to  check  tardiness  : 

This  evil  has  been  very  largely  decreased  daring  the  past  year.  The  number  of 
tardinesses  is  15,470  less  than  the  previous  year.  During  the  year  1864-6,  there  were 
reported  67,021  cases  upon  an  average  enrollment  of  18.210,  or  a  trifle  over  5  to  each 
pupil.  During  the  year  186&-6  there  have  been  but  51,551  cases,  upon  an  a^rerage 
enrollment  of  14,609,  or  8|  to  each  pupil.  Very  much  of  this  decrease  is  due  to  some 
very  wise  measures  adopted  by  several  of  our  Principals  early  in  the  year.  Eveiy 
tardy  scholar  is  required  to  report  to  the  Principal  at  his  room,  and  a  record  is  kept  of 
the  name  of  the  scholar  and  of  the  excuse  given  for  tardiness.  As  this  record  is  kept 
by  divisions,  it  is  easy  for  the  Principal  to  learn  what  pupils  are  most  fk^uently  tardy, 
and  to  make  use  of  tb%  proper  means  to  correct  the  evil.  Tardy  scholars  are  not  admitted 
to  their  rooms  without  a  check  from  the  Principal.  This  requires  but  little  time,  and 
has  wrought  most  excellent  results.  This  method  was  introdaced  in  its  full  detail  bv 
Mr.  Spofford  of  the  Foster  School,  and  a  single  month  reduced  the  tardioets  cf  that 
school  more  than  50  per  cent.  A  record  similar,  in  part,  had  bet-n  previously  kept 
with  good  results  by  Mr.  White  of  the  Brown  School,  with  whom  the  system 
originated. 

That  parents  who  may  read  this  report  may  see  what  trivial  excuses  are  often  ren- 
dered for  tardiness  of  children,  I  have  copied  the  following  from  one  of  the  records: 

*'  Had  to  run  on  errand,"  **  Dinner  was  not  ready,"  "  Overslept,"  "  Went  to  Hnig 
Store,"  **  Peddled  papers  and  could  not  get  back."  "  Clock  stopped."  "  Went  down 
town  for  mother,"  **  Carried  father's  dinner,"  "Fell  down,"  "Was  minding  baby." 

The  Superintendent  discussed  methods  of  teaching  in  the  several  studies,  which 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  in  our  next  issue. 

The  following  salaries  are  paid  to  the  school  officers  and  teachers  for  1866 : 

0/^c«rs.— Superintendent,  $8,000 ;  Office  Clerk,  $2,000 ;  Building  and  Supply  Agent, 
12,000;  Messenger,  912  per  week. 

Bigh  School  jToicAfr*.— Principal,  $2,400;  Principal  Normal  Department,  $2,200; 
Male  Assistants,  $2,000;  Female  AssisUnts,  $1,000;  Principal  Model  School,  S1,100. 

Principals  of  District  Schoob.-^hATge  Schools,  $2,000 ;  Wells  School,  *2,000;  S. 
Chicago  School,  $1,600;  Bridgeport  School,  $1,600  ;  Holstein  School,  S1,000. 

Female  Teachers.— Uetid  Assistant,  $1,000;  other  Female  Teachers,  for  first  fourteeo 
weeks,  $450,  for  first  year  thereafter,  $650 ;  for  second  year  thereafter,  S700. 
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RESIDENT  EDITORS'  DEPARTMENT. 


R.  I.  Inbtitutb  of  Instruction. —  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Rhode  IsUnd 
Institute,  held  at  Pawtucket,  twenty-six  out  of  the  thirty-four  towns  in  the  State  were 
represented,  and  forty-eight  towns  and  villages  sent  over  four  hundred  delegates  to 
this  teachers'  gathering.  Such  an  attendance  with  its  appropriate  interest,  augun 
well  for  the  advancement  of  the  ed  ication.il  interests  of  our  State. 


The  Common  Council  of  Providence  has  devoted  $3000  for  the  support  of  Evening 
Schools  during  the  present  winter,  and  the  School  Committee  have  appointed  Messrs. 
DeMunn,  Gamwell,  Manchester,  Snow  and  Johnson  to  take  charge  of  them.  This  is 
an  excellent  work,  and  excellent  men  have  been  selected  to  carry  it  on.  These  schools 
commenced  December  8d. 


OBITIXABT    NOTICES. 

MiBS    Annie  E.  Wardwell. 

Died  in  Bristol,  Sabbath  evening,  Nov.  19th,  1866,  after  a  long  and  painfUl  sickness. 
Miss  Annie  £.  Wardwell,  aged  26  years. 

Miss  W.  received  the  main  portion  of  her  education  in  the  public  schools  of  Bristol, 
graduifting  from  the  High  School  while  it  was  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  N.  B.  Cooke. 
While  at  this  school  she  was  distinguished  for  accurate  and  thorough  scholarship,  and 
for  rare  strength,  solidity  and  vigor  of  mind. 

Two  years  after,  she  graduated  from  Wheaton  Female  Seminary,  at  Norton,  Mass., 
with  high  honors  ;  and  in  1862,  she  was  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  of 
her  native  town.  Her  thorough  training,  liberal  attainments,  and  elevated  Christian 
character,  fitted  her  for  the  work  to  which  she  devoted  every  energy  of  her  mind  and 
heart.  She  labored,  not  for  popularity  or  mere  temporary  success,  but  with  an  earnest 
purpose,  and  a  steadfast,  conscientious  desire  to  do  her  whole  duties,  she  sought  the 
permanent  good  of  her  pupils.  Her  dignity  of  character,  her  love  of  truth,  her  strict 
and  constant  adherence  to  duty,  her  abhorrence  of  all  that  was  trifling  and 
vain,  her  correct  taste  and  candid  judgments  were  constant  teachers,  and  will  continue 
to  be  to  all  who  knew  her  in  the  varied  relations  of  life.  **  The  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed." 

Miss  Almt  Spauldino. 

Died  at  her  residence  in  Providence,  September,  1866,  Miss  Almy  Spaulding 
aged  70  years. 

Her  early  life  was  passed  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  whence  she  removed  to  this  city  about 
1883,  and  opened  a  private  school  in  the  Third  Ward.  After  teaching  thus  for  two 
years,  she  was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Primary  School  in  East  street,  a  position 
which  she  retained  until  1864,  when  she  was  transferred  to  the  Primary  School  on 
Mason  street,  which  she  conducted  for  one  or  two  years. 
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Miss  S.  was  a  veteraa  teacher,  having  served  the  city  of  Providence  for  nearly  i 
generation.  Daring  that  time,  more  than  three  thousand  different  pupils  receired 
more  or  less  of  her  discipline  and  instruction,  and  she  lived  long  enough  to  reoeire 
under  her  care  the  children  and  grand-children  of  those  who  first  learned  their  alphabet 
from  her.  She  possessed  a  strong  love  for  her  work,  especially  that  portion  of  it 
which  partook  of  a  benevolent  character,  and  not  only  attended  to  the  mental  wants  of 
her  pupils,  but  was  constantly  using  her  own  means,  or  procuring  aid  from  others,  to 
clothe  and  feed  those  who  came  to  her  school  in  destitute  circumstances.  Goldsmith's 
lines  are  appropriate  to  her : 

'*  Pleased  ivith  his  cneetfif  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 

And  quite  forgot  tlieir  Tieet  in  their  wo ; 

Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 

His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  reliere  the  wretched  was  his  pride. 

And  eren  his  Ikilings  leaned  to  Tirtue's  side." 

Her  methods  of  instruction  were  novel,  ingenious  and  attractive,  and  until  age  hsd 
lessened  her  activities,  she  was  considered  a  very  successful  teacher,  fier  earnest 
and  faithful  labors  will  loi\g  be  cherished  by  those  who  knew  her,  and  though  her 
rewards  on  earth  were  meager,  her  works  do  follow  her,  and  we  are  sure  that  so 
worthy  a  laborer  received  the  welcome  from  the  Master ;  "  Well  done  I  "  She  had  bot 
just  put  off*  the  harness  of  active  service,  when  Death  came  to  separate  her  from  her 
trials,  and  join  her  to  her  Lord. 

Thus  the  worn  teacher  at  the  close  of  day, 
Laid  by  her  books  and  talk  and  work  for  aye ; 
And  when  the  sunlight  on  the  mountain  kissed 
The  brow  of  night,— her  school-life  was  dismissed  ; 
She  hastened  home  to  bear  her  sheaTes  at  night. 
And  at  Tht  Teacher^t  feet  she  walks  in  white. 


Married. — At  the  residence  of  the  bride's  fiither,  in  Behoboth,  Mass.,  Nov.  14, 
1866,  Miss  Saxah  £.  Carpenter,  of  Behoboth,  and  Mr.  Henry  Moolton,  of  TanntoDi 
Mass. 

Thus  marriage  thins  the  Teachers'  ranks, — "  but  oh  1  how  slowly,"  exdaiini  t 
Jiriend  near.  Editorial  thanks  for  a  huge  slice  of  the  wedding  daintlet.  We  aaer 
forget  those  who  thus  remember  us,  and  while  we  return  thanks  and  congratnlatioiii 
for  past  favors,  we  solicit  a  continuance  of  the  same  from  other  parties.  Hurry  up, 
ladies !  and  don't  forget  the  Resident  Editors,  if  yon  wish  a  pleasant  dream. 

We  hope  the  seriKmaiy  disposed  will  cut  out  this  paragraph  for  preservation. 


**  Evert  Saturday  "  has  nearly  completed  its  second  year,  and  has  won  a  high 
place  among  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  Money  paid  for  it  is  well  spent  Dickens' 
Christmas  Stories  appear  in  No.  50.  Get  that  issue  and  read  it,  and  you  will  wiot 
volume  3d. 


The  JouRiTAL  of  Health  comes  to  us  laden  with  good  worda  from  able  minds,  ob 
the  best  methods  of  preserving  and  securing  health.  We  read  none  of  our  ezchmfBi 
with  more  interest. 
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Stbbl  Enosatinos. — ^We  desire  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  an  adrer- 
tlsemtnt  in  the  November  number,  of  Steel  Engravings,  published  by  £.  Brownell  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  The  subjects  of  these  engravings  are  historical,  national,  sacred 
and  domestic.  The  steel  engraving  is  the  only  form  in  which  the  highest  results  of 
art  and  genius  can  become  widely  popular.  The  splendid  collection  of  oil  paintings 
at  the  Capitol,  Cole's  Voyage  of  Life,  or  the  Last  Supper,  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci, 
even  in  copies  by  inferior  artists,  can  only  be  possessed  by  a  very  few ;  but  the  patient 
■kill  of  the  engraver  renders  them  a  household  possession — a  sacred  inheritance  for 
every  family  in  the  Und.  Silently,  in  chastened  beauty,  in  their  appropriate  places, 
they  speak  and  appeal  to  our  higher  nature ;  better  than  books — than  most  books— 
they  educate  and  refine  the  opening  faculties.  Those  wise  ancients,  the  Greeks- 
still  our  teachers — ^neglected  not  to  surround  their  wives  and  children  with  beautiftil 
forms,  well  knowing  that  beauty  reproduces  itself  in  endless  varieties. 

A  fine  steel  engraving  is  the  most  chaste  and  appropriate  adornment  of  the  better 
room,  indicating  at  once  taste  and  refinement,  and  giving  an  elevated  tone  to  the 
plainest  surroundings,  whilst  a  choice  collection  of  these  forms  the  true  charm  of  a 
well  furnished  apartment.  The  man  of  business,  the  toil-worn  artisan,  the  busy 
matron,  'mid  her  many  cares,  all  need  these  silent  monitors,  awakening  the  slumber^ 
ing  powers  of  the  soul,  rekindling  the  fading  embers  upon  the  hearth-stone  of  the 
heart. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  several  engravings  which  are  beautifully 
executed.  Among  the  number  received  are  the  Madonna  of  Raphael  and  Beatrice 
Cenci.  We  have  never  seen  these  excelled.  There  is  a  perfection  of  beauty,  a 
softness  of  delineation,  or  whiteness  as  of  polished  ivory  contrasted  and  yet  blending  in 
such  a  manner,  as  to  make  an  impression  that  cannot  be  described.  One  is  never 
tired  of  looking  at  such  pictures.  The  engraving  of  Scott's  Monument  at  Edinburgh, 
is  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art.  The  picture  stands  out  in  clear,  bold 
distinctness. 

Messrs.  Brownell.  &  Co.  desire  local  agents  for  their  pictures  to  whom  they  offer 
great  inducements.  Many  of  their  engravings  would  adorn  the  school  room.  Are 
there  not  many  of  our  readers  who  would  desire  to  fbmish  their  school  rooms  with 
pictures  ?  Tou  may  do  so  by  acting  as  an  agent  for  them.  A  few  subscribers  would 
furnish  you  the  means  of  obtaining  many  fine  engravings.  Address,  E.  Brownell  & 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

<  *■•  » 

Hov.  Newton  Bateman  has  just  received  a  draft  from  California  for  $1,621.46, 
forwarded  by  Hon.  John  Swett,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  that  State, 
being  the  first  instalment  of  funds  contributed  by  the  public  school  children  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  National  Lincoln  Monumemt.  No  oae  has  entered  more  generously  and 
heartily  into  the  patriotic  enterprise  than  Mr.  Swett,  nor  have  the  public  school  chil- 
dren of  any  other  State  a  nobler  record  in  connectioii  therewith  than  those  of  CaU- 
fomia.  All  honor  to  the  Golden  State  of  the  Pacific,  and  to  her  noble  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Instruction.— CAico^o,  lU.,  RepMican,  Nov,  24M,  1866. 


Ortoinal  Idea. — The  legislature  of  Georgia  proposes  to  secure  native  teachers, 
by  providing  that  every  Georgia  soldier,  under  thir^  years  of  age,  maimed  in  the 
service,  may  be  educated  at  the  State  University  at  the  public  expense  for  such  length 
of  time  at  he  will  give  his  obligation  to  teach  i^ter  leaving  the  Univenily. 
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Ms.  Arthur's  New  Magazine  for  Children. — A  magazine  for  the  little  ones, 
entitled  **  The  Children's  Hour,"  is  about  being  started  in  Philadelphia,  by  T.  S. 
Arthur,  to  be  readjr  by  Ist  November.  It  is  announced  that  in  typography  and  iUos- 
tratioii,  this  new  magazine  will  be  more  beautiful  than  anything  tliat  has  appeared  ia 
our  country.  As  to  its  tone,  quality  and  usefulness,  wc  need  not  say  a  word.  If, 
among  all  of  our  leading  and  popular  authors,  there  is  one  more  peculiarly  fitted  thaa 
another  for  this  very  work,  it  is  Mr.  Arthur.  With  mothers  and  children  all  over  the  land 
his  name  is  already  an  honored  household  word.  The  public  know  him  and  confide 
in  him.  There  are  few  parents  who  love  their  children,  and  seek  to  lead  their  tender 
minds  to  things  true,  and  pure,  and  religious,  who  will  not  be  eager  to  get  "  7%«  Chil- 
dren's Hour"  The  price  of  this  new  magazine  will  be  $1.25  a  year.  Five  copies  will 
sent  for  $5.00.  A  sample  number  will  be  mailed  by  the  editor  and  publisher  oo 
receipt  of  10  cents.    Address  him  at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Godey,  in  his  Lady*s  Book,  thus  speaks  in  advance  of  this  new  enterprise: 

"T.  S.  Arthur's  New  Magazine  for  Children. — We  take  more  than  usual 
pleasure  in  referring  our  readers  to  the  prospectus  of  **  The  Children**  Hour,"  a  nev 
magazine  for  the  little  ones.  No  one  in  the  country  is  more  widely  or  favorablj 
known  as  a  writer  for  children,  than  Mr.  Arthur,  and  thousands  of  mothers  who 
enjoyed  and  profited  by  his  beautiful  story-lessons,  when  young,  will  gUdly  accept 
the  opportunity  of  placing  this  new  magazine  in  the  nands  of  their  children. 

**  We  unilerstand  that  Mr.  Arthur  has  long  contemplated  the  issuing  of  a  magazine 
for  the  young,  but  other  literary  engagements  drew  so  heavily  on  his  time  and  health, 
that  he  could  not  at  any  earlier  period  commence  its  publication.  Now,  all  thingi 
favor  the  undertaking,  and  he  comes  to  it  with  a  loving  interest  in  the  work,  deiayei 
for  years,  that  must  insure  its  excellence  and  success. 

"  The  Children's  Hour"  will  not  be  the  rival  of  any  other  juvenile  periodical,  but  have 
its  own  distinctive  features,  and  address  itself  to  the  work  of  helping  the  little  ones,  to 
take  their  first  step  in  life,  safely  and  pleasantly,  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  It  will  be 
the  mother's  assistant,  as  well  as  the  child's  companion,  friend  and  counsellor. 

The  price  of  the  Magazine  is  $1.25 a  year;  or  5  copies  for  $5.  The  first  number 
of  the  "  Children's  Hour"  will  be  ready  on  the  first  of  November,  and  will  be  seat  u 
a  sample  to  any  one  inclosing  10  cents  to  the  editor  and  publisher,  T.  S.  Arthur,  No. 
823  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

I/on't  fail  to  get  a  number.  We  hope  that  every  mother  #ho  takes  the  Lady's  Book 
will  take  Mr.  Arthur's  Child's  Magazine  also." 


Our  Schooldat  Visitor  — ^Enlargement. — That  very  popular  young  people's 
magazine,  *'  Clark's  School  Visitor,"  will  be  enlarged  to  double  its  present  size,  and 
otherwise  materially  improved  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  rolame  in  Januarj. 
Its  name  then  will  also  be  changed  to  **  Our  Schoolday  Visitor"  a  title,  we  think,  more 
unique  and  beautiful.  The  Visitor  is  now  about  entering  upon  the  eleventh  year  of  its 
publication,  and  has  richly  merited  the  very  liberal  patronage  it  has  everywhere 
received.  Its  contents  are  varied  and  interesting,  containing  just  what  oar  young  people 
desire  and  demand, — original  first-class  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel,  Spicy  Dialogues, 
excellent  Music,  Biographies  of  Great  Men,  Letters,  Problems,  Rebusses^ Puzzles,  4c. 
Among  its  cantributors  for  the  coming  year  are  some  of  the  most  eminent  American 
writers  and  educators;  and  its  pages  will  be  embellished  each  month  with  original 
designs  by  our  most  cultivated  artists.  In  short,  we  can  expect  a  journal  as  elevating 
in  tone  and  elegant  in  appearance,  as  American  talent  and  skill  can  produce.  A 
department  is  especially  set  apart  for  the  **  Little  Folks,"  and  will  be  devoted  sod 
adapted  to  their  years  and  interests.  We  bespeak  for  the  new  Tolome  a  gforioBS 
career,  working  and  winning  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  our  young  people  eveiywfaere. 
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Now  is  t]ie  time  to  form  clabs.  Terms  91.25  a  year.  To  dabs,  $1,00,  with  handsome 
premiums.  Specimen  numbers,  ten  cents.  Every  new  subscriber  for  1867,  whose 
name  is  sent  in  before  the  first  of  next  December,  will  get  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber numbers  of  this  year,/ree.  Address,  J.  W.  Daughaday,  Publishers,  1808  Chestnut 
Street,  Phihidclphia,  Pa. 


DiOKBMs's  Christmas  Stokt  in  Evbrt  Satubdat. — **  Mugby  Junction,''  Dick- 
ens's Christmas  Story  for  1866,  is  published  complete  in  the  60th  number  of  Every 
Saturday.  As  Mr.  Dickens's  contribution  to  tlie  story  this  year  occupies  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  volume  than  usual,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  "  Mugby  Junction  "  will  prove 
even  more  popular  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  first  four  tales  in  the  collection 
are  from  the  pen  of  the  inimitable  **  Boz."  These  episodes  are  written  in  the 
author's  happiest  vein.  Many  of  the  characters  introduced  to  the  reader  will  at  once 
take  their  places  in  literature  besides  such  immortal  creations  as  "  Mr.  Pickwick," 
••Little  Nell,"  '*the  Marchioness,"  and  "Oliver  TwUt"  The  sketch  entitled  "Bar- 
box  Brothers,"  is  one  of  those  delicious  lessons  which  Dickens  teaches  so  admirably. 
No  one  can  read  it  without  strengthening  his  belief  in  human  goodness.  *'  Young 
Jackson,"  "Phoebe,"  and  "Lamp,"  with  his  periodical  "rounders,"  become  our 
personal  friends  immediately.  "  Little  Polly,"  the  lost  child,  whose  name  is  not 
Trivits,  is  a  conception  as  charming  as  anything  in  that  marvellous  series  of  novels 
which  we  are  never  weary  of  perusing.  The  whimsical  description  of  the  refreshment 
room,  with  the  stale  pastry,  and  poor  Mr.  Swift,  will  make  "  Mugby  Junction  "  a 
favorite  stopping-place  this  year  for  many  a  delighted  reader.  This  story  appears  in 
Every  Scdurday  seven  days  previous  to  its  appearance  in  England.  The  publishers 
evidently  intend,  by  such  enterprise,  to  give  the  readers  of  Every  Saturday  more 
promptly  than  they  can  obtain  from  any  other  source  the  best  and  most  attractive  of 
the  good  things  in  European  periodicals. 


Erlabobhbmt  of  Evert  Saturday. — With  the  number  for  September  1st, 
Ebtrt  Saturday  will  be  enlarged  firom  82  to  40  pages.  The  great  success  of  the 
journal  justifies  and  demands  this  enlargement.  The  conductors  will  hereafter  intro- 
duce as  a  feature  SERIAL  STORIES,  in  compliance  with  a  general  desire.  They 
will  select  only  tho»e  of  a  first  class  character,  and  of  readable  quality.  "  Silcotb  of 
Silcotes,"  by  Henry  Kingsley,  has  just  been  begun,  and  others  will  follow  shortly. 

Every  Saturday  will  continue  to  present  the  most  readable,  interesting,  and  valu- 
able Stories,  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Poems,  from  the  foreign  journals  and  periodicals. 
Translations  from  the  French  periodicals  will  form  a  regular  aud  important  feature. 
A  most  thrilling  story  from  the  French  of  Edmond  About,  will  be  given  in  September. 


Greatest  Addition  to  Philology  in  IIalf  a  Century. — The  most  important 
contribution  to  Philology,  during  the  year  1864,  was  the  publication  of  the  illustrated 
edition  of  Webster's  Quarto  Unabridged  Dictionary.  This  work,  which  had  long 
been  in  preparation,  and  on  the  revision  of  which  years  of  labor  had  been  bestowed 
by  several  eminent  scholars,  was,  in  many  respects,  the  greatest  addition  to  the  philol- 
ogy of  the  present  age  which  has  appeared  within  half  a  century. — Appleton'i  Cyclopca- 
diafor  1864. 


BRYANT,  STRATTON  &  CO/S 
PROVIDENCE 

BUSINESS    COLLEGE, 

217  Westminster  Street, 

PO&  IX8TBUCTI0N  IN 

BOOK-KEEPING,  PENMANSHIP, 
COMMERCIAL  LAW, 

COMMERCIAL  CALCULATIONS, 

CORRESPONDENCE,  Em 

THIS  COLLEGE  forms  a  link  in  the  GREAT  CHAIBT  OF  INTERN ATIOlfAL 

COLLEGES   extending  from  the  Eastern  coast  of  New  England  to  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri.    Under  the  General  Management  of 

H.  B.  'BirysLTit  A  Urn  lL>m  Stiratton, 

Assisted  hj  an  able  Corps  of  Associate  Principals  and  Professors.     Located  in  forty-six 

leading  Commercial  Cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canadas,  and  employing 

OTer  one  hundred  and  sixty  Professors  and  Lecturers,  with  a  daii  j 

attendance  of  seTeral  thousand  young  men, 

REPRESENTING  ALL  THE  STATES  A  THE  BRITISH  PROVINCES, 

Affording  the  best  facilities  for  acquiring  a 

SOUND  BUSINESS  EDUCATION. 

ExtensiTe  ImproTements  in  the  matter  and  method  of  Instruction,  uniting  Theory  with 
Practice  in  a  manner  ncTer  before  contemplated.  THE  SCHOOL  and  COUNTING- 
BOOM  so  combined  as  to  secure  all  the  adrantages  of  each,  without  the  unnecessary 
labor  of  either. 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRABT  of  Text-books  on  Commercial  subjecU,  prepared  exprcsslr 
for  these  Institutions,  and  recognised  CTery  where  as  standard  works.  THk  ONLx  CON- 
NECTED SERIES  of  Educauonal  Institutions  in  the  world,  haTing  a  united  purpoie, 
and  goyemed  by  mutual  interests  and  reciprocal  labor. 

Issued  at  one  point  good  for  an  unlimited  period  in  the  forty-ux  Colleges  comprising  the 
••Chain."- 

An  army  of  graduates  filling  important  positions  as  Accountants,  Salesmen,  Proprie- 
tors, etc. 

EDUCATION  IMPORTANT  TO  ALL  CLASSES:  To  the  Farmer,  the  Mechanic, 
the  Artisan,  and  the  laborer,  as  well  as  to  the  Merchant  and  Bufiness  Man. 

Ready  means  of  honorable  and  permanent  employment  for  RETURNED  AND 
DISABLED  SOLDIERS, 


Efie  Zptnctvim  Z^attm  of  ^tnmmfiifip  taufflit  in  its  t^urits. 

SPECIAL  PROVISIONS  FOR  LADIES. 

COLLEGE  MONTHLY^  containing  full  particulars,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

S.  GRANT,  Besident  PrindpaL 


CROSBY  OPERA  HOUSE 

ART  ASSOCIATION. 


THE      r>A.TE      DE'TEXZ.MillVED    I 


The  day  on  which  the  final  distribntion  will  podtiyely  take  place  it 
JANUARY    2l8t,    1867. 


We,  the  under«igned,  a  Committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  awarding  of  Premiums  to 
the  Members  of  the  Ckosbt  Opera  House  Art  Association,  have  been  authorised  by 
the  ManaRement  to  announce  MONDAY,  JAN.  21,  1867,  as  the  time  when  the  FINAL 
AWARD  of  all  the  Premiums  shall  be  made,  without  further  postponement 

In  order  that  Mr,  Crosby  maj  realize  the  full  benefit  of  his  enterprise,  and  that  the  Cer« 
tificates  may  be  held  by  bonajide  purchasers,  and  not  by  him,  it  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
maining certificates  should  be  speedily  disposed  of.  The  Committee  assure  all  parties  in- 
terests that  every  care  will  be  taken  to  secure  perfect  fairness  in  awarding  the  rremiums. 

William  T.  Coolbauoh,  President  Union  National  Bank. 

Amos  T.  Hall,  Treasurer  C.  B.  &  Q.  B.  B. 

E.  O.  Hall,  Hall,  Kimbark  &  Co. 

Clinton  Briooh,  Ewing,  Briggs  &  Co. 

J.  C.  DoRB,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

James  H.  Bowbn,  President  Third  National  Bank. 

Jambs  C.  Farqo,  Superintendent  American  Express. 

Francis  A.  Hoffman,  Ex-Lieut.  Got. 

I.  Y.  MuNN,  Munn  &  Scott  Elevator. 

J.  A.  Ellis,  President  Second  National  Bank. 


The  subscription  books  will  be  closed  when  the  sale  of  certificates  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted, WITllOUT  FURTHER  NOTICE ! 

A  Christmas  present  for  your  parent !  —One  certificate,  with  "  The  Apple  Oatherert," 
and  the  chance  of  a  premium  worth  $600,000. 

AChristmaspresent  for  your  sister!— One  certificate,  with  "The  Little  Wanderer," 
and  the  chance  of  premiums  worth  from  $500  to  $600,000. 

A  Christmas  present  for  your  brother! — One  certificate,  with  the  new  engraving, 
**  Westward,  Ho  !"  and  the  chance  of  possessing  the  Crosby  Opera  House. 

A  Christmas  present  for  your  wife !  —  Two  certificates,  with  **  Irving  and  his  Literary 
Friends,"  and  two  chances  of  premiums  worth  from  $500  to  $600,000. 

A  Christmas  present  for  your  daughter!  —  Three  certificates,  with  Huntington's 
**  Mercy's  Dream,"  and  the  chance  of  becoming  worth  more  than  half  a  million. 

A  Christmas  present  for  your  son!  — Four  certificates,  with  the  chromograph,  ''The 
American  Autumn,"  and  four  chances  of  premiums  worth  from  $500  to  $600,000. 

A  Christmas  present  for  the  dear  one  —  One  or  twenty  certificates,  with  one  or  twenty 
chances  of  making  her  almost  a  millionaire;  as  well  as  chances  of  becoming  the  posses- 
sor of  a  BiersUdt,  worth  $20,000 ;  a  ConsUnt  Meyer,  worth  $5,000 ;  a  Leutse,  worth 
f  1,000;  a  Cropsey,  worth  $6,000;  a  Oignoux,  worth  $3,000;  a  Hart,  worth  $5,000;  a 
chussele,  worth  $5,000 ;  a  Beard,  worth  $4,000 ;  Yolk's  bust  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  worth 
$2,000 ;  or  hundreds  of  other  pictures,  by  the  leading  artists  in  America. 


CERTIFICATES,    FIVE    DOLLARS. 

■ect  to 

U.  H.  CROSBY,  Actuary. 


Remit,  if  possible,  by  Draft  or  Post  Office  Order. 

O*  Register  all  Letters  containing  currency.    Direct  to 


Principal  Eastern  Agency, 

THE  ART  INSTITUE,  625  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Agent  for  Rhode  IsUnd, 

GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  No.  3.  Wbstmisoteb  St.,  Pbov., 

Where  the  EngraTings  are  now  ready  for  delivery. 


AMERICAN  TABLET  CO.,  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston,  Manufacturers  of  Gkiswold'8 
Patent  E&asablb  Tablets,  Memo&anduxb,  &c.,  for  Office  and  School  nse,  sIbo 
sole  agents  in  New  England  for  the  application  of  Munoer*s  Eureka  Liquid 
Slating.  Henry  A.  Clark,  H.  J.  Griswold,  Agents;  Henry  A.  Clark,  Treasurtar. 
Erasable  Tablets^  made  in  imitation  of  Ivory  Tablets,  and  are  put  together  with  or 
without  clasps,  and  name  plates ;  some  of  them  are  beautifully  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  Flowers,  Landscapes,  Birds,  &c.,  and  are  equal  in  the  facility  with 
which  they  are  written  upon  and  erased,  to  the  best  iTory  Tabletai.  EtomAU 
Diary  Slips,  two  leaves  for  insertion  in  the  pocket  of  Diaries  and  Wallets. 
Erasable  Memorandum  Books,  made  in  various  styles  for  pocket  use,  and  are  inval- 
uable for  merchants  and  clerks,  also  conductors  on  railroad  and  horse  cars,  (seven 
sizes).  Erasable  Tuck  Memorandums^  containing  four  leaves  of  our  Erasable  Board, 
and  pockets  for  letters  and  papers.  Erasable  Folio  Tablets,  for  office  and  school  use ; 
two  leaves  of  our  Erasable  Board  neatly  bound  in  muslin ;  sizes,  5-7  and  6-9. 
Erasable  Leaf  Tablets,  are  intended  for  spelling  aod  other  written  exercises.  Other 
goods  will  be  ready  for  the  market  soon.  In  color,  texture,  and  the  fiicility  vntk 
which  it  is  erased,  this  composition  is  superior  to  any  ever  before  made,  and  only 
equalled  by  ivory  itself.     American  Tablet  Co.,  29  Brattle  St.,  Boston. 

JL.  HAMMETT,  introducing  agent  for  Cowpebthwait  k  Co's  List  of  Books, 
t  Warren* s  New  Series  of  Geographies,  revised  1866:  Warren's  Primary  Gcograpby. 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography,  Warren's  Physical  Geogfraphy.  Greene » 
Improtrd  Grammars :  Greene's  Introduction,  Greene's  English  Grammar,  Greene** 
Analysis.  Colbum's  Series  of  Arithmetics :  The  Child's  Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Intel- 
lectual Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  Colbum's  Arithmetic  and 
Application.  Berard's  History  of  the  United  States.  LcacKs  Complete  Speller.  Very 
low  terms  for  first  introduction.  Old  books  taken  in  exchange.  Potter  %  Jfawmumd's 
System  of  Penmanship,  Potter  &  Hammond's  System  of  Book- Keeping,  Potter  k 
Hammond's  School  Pens,  Potter  &  Hammond's  Extra  Fine  Pens,  Potter  &  Ham- 
mond's Commercial  Pens.  Warren* s  Outline  Maps,  Warren's  Physical  Charts. 
American  Educational  Monthly,  per  annum,  $1.60.  Address,  J.  L.  Hammett,  care  of 
C.  G.  Cooke,  37  &  39  Brattle  Street,  Boston. 

AMERICAN   ARTISTS'    UNION. 


AGENTS   WANTED  ! 


Reliable  and  energetic  persons,  male  or  female,  are  wanted  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
our  Engravinj^s,  and  to  such  we  offer  very  liberal  cash  inducements ;  also  apiendid  premi- 
ums to  subscribers.    Circulars  suitable  to  be  used  in  canvassing,  together  with  all  neces- 
sary papers,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
Address,  with  reference, 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS'  UNION, 

26  Pine  Street,  New  YoA. 

THE   HERALD   OF   HEALTH 

AND 

JOURNAL  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 


If  there  is  an  invalid  in  the  land,  a  mother  with  a  feeble  child,  or  a  parent  desirous  of 
rearing  beautiful,  healthful  children,  they  should  subscribe.  It  has  recently  been  enlarged 
and  greatly  improved. 

T£RMS~$2  per  year,  20  cents  per  number. 

inr  If  you  want  a  new  Wheeler  &  Wilson  Sewing  Machine,  worth  |^,  for  nothing, 
send  a  Club  of  30  subscribers  and  $6u,  and  you  will  get  it.  Address, 

MUiLER,  WOOD  &  CO.»  15  Laxoht  St.,  Nxw  Toix. 


Bevised  Edition,  1866.    Gontaimng  10,000  Sew  Notices. 
LIPPINCOTT'8 

Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World ; 

Ok,  geographical  DICTIONARY. 

Comprising  Over  2,300  Fases. 

Giving  a  DESCRIPTION  OF  NEARLY  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  PLACES, 
with  the  Correct  Pronunciation  op  their  Names.  Revised  Edition,  with  an 
Appendix,  containins;  nearly  10,009  New  Notices,  and  the  most  recent  Statistical  Informa- 
tion, according  to  the  latest  Census  Returns  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries ; 
the  whole  heing  above  30,000  more  Geographical  Notices  than  are  found  in  any  other 
Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Edited  by  J.  THOMAS,  M.  D.,  and  T.  BALDWIN,  assisted  by 
geveral  other  gentlemen.    In  one  imperial  octavo  volume.    PRICE,  $10. 

LIPPINCOTT'S  PRONOUNCING  GAZETTEER  contains: 

1.  Descriptive  Notices  of  the  Couutries,  Islands,  Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  Towns, 
&c.,  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  with  the  most  recent  and  authentic  information ; 

2.  The  Names  of  all  Important  Places,  &c.,  both  in  their  native  and  foreign  languages, 
with  the  PRONUNCIATION  of  the  same,  a  feature  never  attempted  in  any  other  work. 

3.  The  Classical  Names  of  all  Ancient  Places,  so  far  as  they  can  be  accurately  ascer- 
tained from  the  best  authorities. 

4.  A  complete  Etymological  Vocabulary  of  Geographical  Names. 

5.  An  Elaborate  introduction,  explanatory  of  the  Principles  of  Pronunciation  of 
Names  in  the  Danish,  Dutch,  French,  German,  Grf-ek,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Norwegian, 
Polish,  Portugese,  Russian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  and  Welsh  Languages. 


TESTIMONIAXS     TO    THE    FIBBT    EDITION'. 

From  Dr.  B.  SEARS,  President  of  Brown  University  :—»*  Dear  S»>,— I  have 
concluded  to  depart  somewhat  from  a  rule  which  I  have  established  against  giving  any 
written  recommendation  of  books;  though  even  in  the  present  instance  I  shall  limit 
myself  to  a  single  point,  with  which  not  every  well-educated  person  is  familiar.  I  refer 
to  the  pranunciation  of  foreign  geographical  names Your  toork  mutt  prove  an  invalua- 
ble guide  to  the  student  of  geography ^  and  if  generally  adopted  could  not  fail  to  remove  that 
diccrepancy  and  confusion  which  now  so  generally  prevail  in  regard  to  the  pronunciation 
of  geographical  names." 

From  the  Hon.  EDWARD  EVERETT :—"  D«ir  S/r,— I  have  examined  with  some 
care  the  copy  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me  of  Lippincott's  Pronouncing  Gazetteer,  and 
1  have  formed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  work.  It  has  been  evidently  prepared  with 
great  labor,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  from  the  best  materials  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion  The  principles  adopted  in  ascertaining  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names, 

(as  stated  in  the  Introduction)  appear  to  me  correct.  This  is  a  matter  attended  with  some 
difficulty  and  uncertainty,  but  it  is  treated  with  great  ability  and  in  a  very  satisfactortf  man- 
ner in  your  Introduction.  In  looking  at  some  of  the  more  doubtful  pronunciations,  I 
havegeneraly  concurred  with  you  in  opinion.  Where  we  differ,  if  I  still  adhere  to  my  own 
opinion,  it  will  be  with  diminished  confidence  in  its  accuracy.    The  names  of  places  in  a 

f;azetteer  naturally  fall  into  three  classes :  1st.  Those  which  originally  belong  to  our  own 
anguage ;  2d.  Those  foreign  names  which  are  wholly  or  partly  naturalized  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  ;  3d.  Those  which  remain  foreign  to  our  lan^uge.  I  have  examined  the 
pronunciation  of  some  important  words  of  each  class,  as  given  in  your  Gazatteer ;  and 
the  result  has  satisfied  me  that  it  has  been  prepared  with  good  judgment  and  discrimination, 
as  well  as  with  the  aid  of  the  best  authorities.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  I  am  obliged 
to  excuse  myself  from  expressing  opinions  of  forthcoming  publications,  I  have  frit  it  my 
duty  to  make  an  exception  on  the  present  occasion.  I  have  no  doubt  your  Gazeteer  will 
be  found  an  extremely  useful  work^  well  calculated  to  supply  a  want  which  must  hove  been 
severely  felt  by  almost  every  class  of  readers.** 

From  the  Hon.  HORACE  MANN  LL.D.,  President  of  Antiooh  Collboe.— "I 
have  had  your  ** Pronouncing  Gazetteer  of  the  World"  before  me  for  some  weeks. 
Having  long  felt  the  necessity  of  a  work  of  this  kind,  I  have  spent  no  small  amount  of 
time  in  examining  )rours.  It  seems  to  me  so  important  to  have  a  comprehensive  and 
authentic  gazetteer  in  all  our  colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  that  I  am  induced  in  this 
instance  to  depart  from  my  general  rule  in  regard  to  giving  recommendations.  Your 
work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  immense  labor;  and  it  exhibits  proofs  from  begin- 
ning to  end  that  knowledge  has  presided  over  its  execution.  The  rising  generation  will  be 
greatly  benejitted,  both  in  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  their  information^  should  your  work  be 
kept  aj  a  book  of  refefence  on  the  table  of  every  prof essor  ana  teacher  in  the  country.** 


ROSS" 
SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED    1838. 


Wi)t  pioneer  anty  iEost  (Sxtmaibt  Estaliligfiment  in  tiie 

Winittts  States. 


(D*  An  illustrated  Cntalogue  and  information  forwarded,  on  application,  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 
N.  B.    Every  article  of  School  Famiture  from  this  EtUblithment  will  be  warraated. 
All  communications  may  be  addressed  to 

JOSEPH  L.  ROSS, 

Office,— Chardon  opp.  Hawkins  street, 

(Near  the  Bevere  House,)  BOBTOIT,  XAB& 

Bntered  aecordinf  to  Act  of  Confress,  in  the  year  1860,  by  Josipb  L.  Boss,  in  tha  Clcck*!  Ofiee,  of 
the  Distrist  Coart  of  the  District  of  MassaehusatU. 

tf 


New  Text  Books  Just  Fablislied, 

AND  ADDED  TO  THB 

AMERICAN    EDUCATIONAL    SERIES. 

DRAWING  FItOM  OBJECTS.    A  Manaal  for  the  Teachers  and  Pupils  of  tlie  com- 
mon Schools  by  Prof.  John  Goodisox,  of  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    Small 
4to.,  5-1  pa^es.    Price,  75  cents. 
Thi«  work  is  designed  to  present  a  series  of  Drawing  Lkssons,  suited  to  the  capacities 

of  intelligent  pupils  in  our  common  schools.    Instruction  is  given  from  the  objects  them- 

Relves,  and  not  from  their  representatives.    The  author  has  thorough! j  tested  this  method 

in  his  own  classes,  and  with  complete  success. 

OUTLINES  OF  A  SYSTEM  OF  OBJECT  TEACHING.  Prepared  for  Tcachcra 
and  Parent:!,  by  Wm.  N.  Ailman,  A.  M.,  with  an  Introduction  by  Jambs  N.  McEL- 
LIGOTT,  LL.  D.    Cloth,  12mo.,  160  pages.    Price,  $1.00. 

CHRISTIAN  ETHICS ;  or,  The  Sciencb  of  Dott,  by  Josefh  Alden,  I).  D., 
LL.D.,  late  President  of  Jefferson  College,  &c.  Cloth,  12mo.,  160  pages.  Price")  $1.25. 
This  work  is  designed  as  a  text-book  for  schools  and  seminaries.    It  is  an  elementary 

but  a  practical  Treatise  on  Ethics,  prepared  by  the  author  as  an  aid  in  the  moral  education 

of  the  young. 

\tj'  Single  copies  of  the  above  named  works  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on 
receipt  of  the  prices  annexed.    A  liberal  diacount  for  a^rs^  tuppijf  for  introduction. 

The  undersigned  are  also  the  Publishers  of  Sander's  Union  Readers  and  Spellers,  Rob- 
inson's Series  of  Mathematics,  Kerl's  Grammars,  Wells'  Natural  Sciences,  Spencerian 
System  of  Penmanship,  Willson's  Histories,  Fasouelle's  French  Series,  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton's  Book-Keeping,  Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bradbury's  School  Music  Books,  &c. 

(nr  Teachers,  and  all  others  interested,  are  invited  to  send  for  our  Deicriptive  Catalogue 
and  Circular,  and  to  correspond  with  us  freely. 

Address  the  publishers, 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  New  Tork. 

OUR  SCHOOLDAY  VISITOR, 

AN 

Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks  I 


Contains  first  class  original  Stories,  Sketches  of  Travel,  Ppicr  Dialogues,  excellent 
Muftic,  Biographies  of  Great  Men,  Letters,  Problems,  Rebusses,  Puzzles,  &c. 

1867.  Ne\o  series.  The  eleventh  year  of  its  publication.  Acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
first  magazines  of  the  land. 

32  large  double  column  octavo  paobs  each  month.  Amon^  its  contribu.srs  are  some 
of  the  most  eminent  American  writers,  and  its  pages  are  embellished  with  original  designs 
from  the  most  cultivated  American  artists.  A  Journal  as  elevating  in  tone  and  elegant 
in  appearance,  as  American  talent  and  skill  can  produce. 

A  Department  is  especially  devoted  to  *'ouK  littlb  folks." 

Published  the  first  of  every  month  at  $1.25  a  year.  3  copies,  $3.  6  copies,  with  pre- 
mium, Sd. 

Valuable  premiums  for  Clubs.  Rare  inducements  to  Agents.  Specimen  numbers  with 
full  instructions  sent  post-paid  for  ten  cents.  Agents  wanted  in  every  school  and  at  every 
post-office  in  the  United  States.    Every  teacher  should  have  it. 

Address, 

J.  W.  DAUGHADY,  Pubusher, 

1308  CsBtnnjT  St.,  Pbiladbx.phia«  Pa. 


THE 


A  ^  fif /.' 


,     r  i:  \  I' 


WAS  AWAEDHD  TO 


FATSOH,  DUnrON  &  SCRIBNER'S 

NATIONAL  PENMANSHIP, 

At  the.  Textm  Kxuiiiitios  of  tuk  Mars.  rifAiiiTARi.i:  SIkoiasio  AssixtATios, 

Sejitembcr,  tWfiS. 
Thf.  JiiffgfiJtj  in  their  Jlfpnrt,  fljiv —  '■'■  ThH  nppcnra  1o  Imj  thi?  moBt  pnn^tiPiJ  sf  Atetn  tj»ii^hti«7a- 
bJainj^  Ml  RpRlrnhli'  Hf'irjini'H!',  m'Rtnppiiif  ninl  fli^rjnctnr^pifi,    ll  h  tho  fijTAti^n  Uiui^hi  in  our  #choolf, 
HDfl  H  Jb  {^umm^iKlH]  by  Itft  KiuipUcirr  jiiid  ndaptAbUity  to  cyimmcrcml  jiti4  bu&lacH  purpOM^i 
The  Commlttw  reeommoiKJ,  hji  n  ripeo^itloti  of  Kj*  im^rltSi  n  /Jron^e  MfdatJ* 
So  well  ktiowti  iA  tl]l»  «yitcm,  md  ^uth  H  iU  poporirJtjf  thit  the  InltiiilB 


ire  «ft  nnlrcrwsiiry  ondcTjftoo*!,  nt  nl^jht,  ni  oro  tho  lett^rH  U.  H.A.y  wot!  bdtig  the  «7iitaiii  moft 
widt.']}'  InlnHluceiK  nu»]  thi!  moBT  r*xt<Hiv1vQly  uMd  lii  (he  Uni£t»l  ^tatjetf  the  [iiubiiihen  tvtt  tlut 
rhi*;  i^itn  >i;;htJy  fliiliu  fur  jt  iht'  thle  or  the 


IVor    I4  its    Fame    oon fined   to   tlil«   Coimtry, 

The  d^mnnd  for  It  tit  flu?  HriMnh  Provinces  l»  po  jrrent,  thnt  an  edition  of  this  renowned  terfef 
wu  mutuliK^turt'E]  lit  /''ntilfffifi  fur  the  Rrltlnh-American  mnrket.  an  event  unparalleled  in  the  kiston 
of  Copjf  Books !  onti  nhowlna  rnjiclnBivjly  that  %t  i  r  considered  there  better  tketn  tmp  other  Ameri- 
can, or  Kuglifh  x^idf^i, 

\*  AIljnorMOTifi  fntoreAlefl  In  Ihix  Important  hrnnch  of  education,  lire  Invited  to  examine  thii 
nyiteai-    rircaidrii  «nd  ipwinicn*  will  be  nont  on  npplloation. 


PAYSON,  DUNTON   &   SCRIBNER»S 

STEEL  PENS. 


HfttitinictDrpd  by  Jo«ini>rT  Gilix>tt  4  SoN»,fipom  patterns  made  expresslj  for  vt. 
hy  thme  who  hKve  nno^l  t^t^m  ji^  the  host  In  the  market. 
For  sale  by  al\  %gcnt,»  Tot  V .  T^ .  &.  ^. 


OLDEST  AND  LARGEST 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  1st,  1856. 


BANGS  WILyAMS  NEWS  CO.'S 

AMERICAN  AND  FOREIGN 

NEWSPAPER    &    PERIODICAL 

113  and  115  Westminster  St.,  and  1,  3,  5  and  9  Arcade  St., 
Providence,  Bhode  Island. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  RECEIVED  FOR  NEARLY  EVERY  WORK  PUBLISHED. 


PUBLISHERS,    NEWSDEALERS    AND   BOOKSELLERS. 

The  Trade  Supplied  at  the  Very  Loweet  Bates. 


WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL 

DEALER  IN 

Plain,  Fancy  and  OfBice 

STATIONERY,  BLANK  BOOKS, 

AND  SO  FORTH. 

Every  Desoription  of  BOOK.BIKBINQ  Done,  and  BltATSTK  BOOKS  MAN 
UFACTDRED  to  any  desired  Style  or  Pattern. 


In  connection  with  the  above  can  alwajs  be  found  a  large  and  well  assorted  stock  of 

Perfumers,  Soaps,  Eoilet  Articles,  i&icii  jFancs  (Sfootyg 

AND  YANKEE  NOTIONS,  AT  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL, 

BY 

BANGS   WILLIAMS   NEWS  CO., 

IfOS.    113    AND    115    WESTMINSTER    STREET, 

AND  1,  3,  5  AND  9  ARCADE  STREET. 


GEOeRAPHICAL  CHARTS 

ABB 


THESE   CHARTS,   SEVEN  IN   NUMBER,  are  admirably 

adapted  to  fill  a  place  heretofore  yacant  in  teaching  Oeographj. 

Rules  for  the  Triangulation  of  each  of  the  Grand  Divisions  are 

ffiTen,  80  that  a  few  hours'  study  will  master  the  whole  theory,  thus  teaching  MAP- 
DRAWING  in  the  most  scientific,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  simple  manner. 


A  PHYSICAL  MAP 

01'  EACH  OF  THE  GRAND  DIVISIONS  IS  ALSO  GIVEN, 

Showing  by  its  coloring  the  general  elevation  of  the  surface. 
They  also  comprise 

A  MAP  OF  THE  HEMISPHERES, 

A  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Charts  of  the  Races,  States  of  Society, 

Governments  and  Religions, 


ZOOLOGICAL  TABLES,   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PLANTS, 

And  much  other  usefnl  and  interesting  matter. 


These  Charts,  each  measuring  two  feet  by  two  feet  eight  inches, 

together  with  portfolio  and  key,  will  be  furnished  to  schools  at 

$15.00  FEB  SET. 


ORDERS  will  receive  prompt  attention  if  addressed  to 

J.  L.  HAMMETT, 

Agent  for  Introduction— Office  at  C.  G.  COOKE'S, 
37  &  89  Brattle  Street,  BOSTON. 

Boston,  June  19. 1B65. 


EATON'S    COMPLETE    SERIES, 

COMPRISING 

L  Primary,  100  pp.  I L  IrUeUectual,  172  pp.  III.  Common  School  ^12  pp.  IV.  High 
School,  356/>/).  [When  only  one  written  arithmetic  is  needed,]  Grammar  School,  336  pp. 
This  series  of  Arithmetics  contains  the  latest  and  most  improTed  method  of  teaching 
this  important  branch.  Thev  have  very  recently  been  adopted  for  the  City  of  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, the  State  of  CALIFORNIA,  [readopted /or /bur  year*,]   the  State  of  NEVADA. 

Opinio7u  of  Rhode  Island  Educatora. 
From  WM.  A.  MOWRY,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Rhode  Island  Institute  of  Instruction, 

Hon.  J.  B.  CHAPIN,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  and  from  N.  W.  DeMUNM. 

English  and  Classical  High  School,  ) 
Providence,  R.  L  Dec.  6.  1865.         J 
Mess&s.  Taogabd  &  Thompson: 

Gentlemen : — After  having  used  Eaton's  Abithmetics  for  nearly  two  years  in  my 
own  school,  I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  their  merits  as  practical  text  books. 

Mr.  Eaton  was  for  so  many  years  in  charge  of  the  Mathematical  Department  of  one 
of  the  roost  renowned  Academies  in  New  England,  that  he  had  unusual  facilities  for  that 
training  which  is  necessary  to  proccde  the  making  of  a  valuable  series  of  text  books  on 
Arithmetic. 

We  were  prepared,  therefore,  to  expect  from  his  pen  superior  work  ;  but  the  use  of 
these  books  in  the  school  room  has  proved  them  even  better  than  was  anticipated. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  first  book  of  the  series  was  published,  our  State  Educa- 
tional Journal  said — "  In  Methodical  arrangement,  accuracy  of  statement,  concise  and 
lucid  rules,  and  the  practical  character  of  the  book,  it  ranks  high  among  its  competitors 
for  the  public  favor.'*  I  wish  now  to  renew  this  high  praise,  and  to  say  more.  In  these 
respects  I  think  the  books  superior  to  all  others  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  There  is 
an  exactness  about  them  which  stamps  them  as  the  work  of  a  Mathematician.  There  are 
no  inaccuracies  in  them. 

The  principles,  the  rules  and  the  examples  are  correctly  expressed.  They  are  concise. 
They  are  not  encumbered  with  a  useless  mass  of  lumber.  The  important  and  practical 
principles  of  Arithmetic  are  concisely  stated  and  fully  illustrated. 

I  have  found  them  thorough  and  systematic  in  the  discussion  of  principles,  clear  and 
logical  in  the  explanations,  and  unusually  practical  in  their  character. 

There  is  a  commendable  absence  of  those  puzzling  '*  catch  questions'*  which  have 
perplexed  and  discouraged  so  many  youth,  while  pursuing  this  important  and  interesting 
stuay  from  other  books.  The  simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time  completeness,  of  the  series 
deserves  attention.  Nor  are  we  troubled  with  a  variety  of  "improvements,"  by  way  of 
"  new  and  revised"  editions.    The  books  were  made  right  in  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  briefly  expressed,  I  desire  to  commend  this  series  of  Arithmetics 
to  my  fellow  teachers  as,  in  my  judgment,  worthy  of  universal  adaption. 
Very  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 

I  fully  endorse  Mr.  Mowry's  opinion  of  the  above  woiks,  and  emphatically  recommend 
the  adoption  of  them  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

J.  B.  CHAPIN, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

1  fully  endorse  the  above  recommendation  of  Eaton's  Series  of  Arithmetics. 

N.  W.  DeMUNN,  Principal  Benefit  Street  Grammar  School. 


East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Jan.  3, 1866. 
J  have  used  Eaton's  Arithmetics  in  this  Institute  about  two  years,  and  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  an  excellent  work.    I  know  of  no  arithmetic  that  ranks  higher  in  my 
estimaUon.  JOSEPH  KtVSTMAN. 


From  Rev.  S.  S.  GRISWOLD. 

Mystic  Bridge,  (Stoninoton.)  Jan.  I,  1866. 
The  use  of  Eaton's  Arithmetics  gives  general  satisfaction  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
From  the  examination  I  have  given  them,  I  consider  them  well  deserving  a  high  reputa- 
tion and  wide  circulation.    I  can  most  cheerfully  recommend  their  use  in  all  common 
schools.  S.  S.  GRISWOLD,  Acting  School  Visitor. 


[O' All  educators  interested  in  securing  the  best  school-books  are  invited  to  corres- 
pond with  the  publishers. 

TAGGARD  &  THOMPSON,  Pablishen,  29  Cornhill,  Boston. 


NEW   INVENTION. 


ERASABLE  LEAF  TABLET. 


THESE  ARE  COATED   WITH 


GRISWOLD'S  PATENT  WATERPROOF  COMPOSITION, 

WHICH  MAY  BE  WRITTEBr  UPON  WITH  A  LEAD  PENCIL,  AND 
ERASED  AS  EASILY  AS  THE  BEST  ITORY  TABLETS. 


The  size  is  about  that  of  a  commercial  note  sheet,  which  makes  them^conTenient  for 
fasertion  between  the  leaves  of  a  school  book. 

By  using  these  in  place  of  slates,  all  the  noise  caused  by  the  latter  will  be  aToided. 

Children  will  find  them  much  more  convenient  to  hold  in  the  hand  and  carry  home. 

Those  who  have  discarded  slates,  and  use  pencil  and  paper  instead,  will  find  these 
Tablets  much  more  economical. 

FOR  SPELLING  EXERCISES 

THEY  ARE  INVALUABLE. 


PRICE,  PER  DOZEDN",  Sl.OO. 

SAMPLE  SENT  BY  MAIL,  POSTAGE  PAID,  ON  BECEIPT  OF 
TEN  CENTS. 

a®*  For  information  in  reference  to  other  Erasable  Goods  manu- 
factured by  us,  send  for  a  Price-list. 


AMERICAN     TABLET     CO., 

29  Brattle  Street,  BostOD. 


(o2t) 


QUARTO    DICTIONARY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifty-Four  (1854)  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 
THE    STANDARD. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY  represents  the  English  language  at  it 
is  written  and  spoken  by  the  best  authorities  of  the  present  day — by  scholars  and  literary 
men.    It  i»  a  safe  guide.    Its  orthography  is  that  of 

Everett,  Bancroft,  Prcscott,  Motley,  Lowell, 

Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  Marsh,  Bryant, 

and  all  our  eminent  writers.  It  is  a  library  in  itself,  and  is  a  book  that  no  student  of  th» 
English  language  and  no  teacher  in  the  land  should  be  without. 

Thoroughly  trustworthy. — C.  C.  Felton,  late  President  of  Tlarvard  College, 

More  complete  and  exact  than  any  of  its  predecessors.^ IF'^.  Whewell^  D,  i>.,  Masiet 
in  Trinity  College^  Cambridge^  England, 

The  most  reliable  standard  authority  of  the  English  language. — ThoB.  Tlill,  Preaideni 
of  Harvard  Collie, 

80  complete  and  many-sided.^7/o7*.  Charles  Sumner. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

AN  ENTIRE  NEW  SERIES. 


THE  PRIMER,  OR  FIRST  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  SECOND  READER.  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  THIRD  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  FOURTH  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

THE  INTERMEDIATE  READER,  ILLUSTRATED. 

HILLARD'S  SIXTH  READER.  >  With  a  Treatise  on  Elocution  by  Prof. 

HILLARD'S  FIFTH  READER.  ]         Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College. 


This  Series  of  Readers  is  just  completed,  September,  1864.  Since  the  publication  o 
the  higher  bookR,  in  1863,  this  Series  has  been  introducted,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  the 
public  schools  of 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence, 

Hartford,  Charlestown,  Portland,  Bridgeport,  Norwich, 

and  other  important  places.  They  are  much  superior  to  any  other  Readers  now  published. 
It  is  believed  that  never  before  has  a  series  of  readers  attained  so  great  popularity  in  so 
short  a  time. 

QIT  Teachers  and  School  Committees  are  invited  to  address  the  Publishers, 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

181  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


GOOD  READING  FOR  OLD  AND  YOUNG 

PUBLISHED   DY 

LEE    &    SHEPAUD, 

119  WASHINGTOX  STREET,  BOSTON. 


1  Xiic  Issues  and  Xetr  Editions. 

IN  TRUST ;  or,  Dr.  Bcrtrand's  Household.  By  Miss  Douplass.  12mo,  cloth»  $1.75. 
•'A  pure,  earnesi  and  elevated  story  of  American  domeRtic  life."  A  Thousand  %  Year. 
By  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bruce.    1  vol.  lOmo,  $1.2.).    **  A  story  for  both  clergymen  and  their  people." 

Neiv  Jurcniks.    Li  sets,  hmidsomehf  bound  and  illustrated.    Sold  separately  or  in  neat  boxes, 
CRUSOE  LIBRARY.     G  vols  ,  Illustrated.     Price,  per  vol.,  $fl.50.     Robinson  Crutoe J 
Arabian  Nights;  Artie  Crusoe;  i'rairie  Crusoe;  Younj;  Cruboe  ;  Williv,  The  Pilot. 

Xatural  History  for  the  Younff. 
MINNIE  AND  HER  PETS.     By  Mr«i   Madeline  Leslie.  *  C  vols..  Illustrated.     7^1  cents 
per  volume.     Minnie's  Pet  Parrot;  Minnie's  Pet  Dojj;  Minnie's  Pet  Cat;  Minnie's  Pet 
Pony;  Minnie's  Pet  Lamb;  Miuuie's  Pet  Monkey. 

VACATION  STORY  BOOKS,  for  Boys  and  GirU.  6  vols.  80  cents  per  voL  Worth, 
not  Wealth;  Country  Life;   The  Charm;   Karl  Keiglcr;  Walter  Seytou ;   Holidays  at 

Chestnut  Ilill. 

ROSY  DIAMOND  STORY  BOOKS,  for  Girls,  6  vols.  8")  cents  per  volume.  The 
Great  Rosy  Diamond:  Daisy,  or  The  Fairy  Spectacles;  Violet,  a  Fairy  Story;  Minnie,  or 
The  Little'Woman  ;  The  Angel  Children  ;  Little  Blossom's  Reward. 

SUNNYBANK  STORIES.  By  Rev.  Asa  Bullard.  C  vols..  2-5  cents  per  ▼olume. 
Uncle  Ilenry'H  Stories  ;  Dog  Stories ;  Stories  for  Alice;  Aunt  Lizzie's  Stories ;  Mother's 
Stories;  Grandpa's  Stoiics. 

SHADYDELL  STORIES.  By  Rev.  Asa  Bullard.  6  vols.  25  cents  per  Tolume.  My 
Teacher's  Gem  ;  The  Scholar's  Welcome  ;  Going  to  School ;  The  Good  Scholar ;  The  light- 
house ;  Reward  of  Merit. 

OlilVEB  OFTIC'B  BOOKS.     Nearly  100,000  Vols,  sold  during  tli«  laatyear. 

In  Sets,  in  Neat  Boxes ^  or  Separate. 
ARMY  AND  NAVY  STORIES.  The  Soldier  Boy ;  or,  Tom  Somers  in  the  Array.  1 
vol.,  IGmo,  Illustrated.  $1.«)0.  The  Sailor  Boy  ;  or.  Jack  Somers  in  the  Navy.  I'voL, 
36mo,  Illustrated.  ^l.oO.  The  Young  Lieutenant;  or.  Adventures  of  an  Army  Officer. 
1  vol..  lOmo,  Illustrated.  $l.o').  The  Yankee  Middy ;  or,  Adventures  of  a  Naval  Officer. 
1  vol.,  16mo,  Illustrated.  S'I-50.  Fighting  Joe;  or.  The  Fortunes  of  a  Staff  Officer.  1 
vol.,  lOmo.  Illustrated.  $1.50.  Brave  Old  Salt ;  or,  Life  on  the  Quorter-Deck.  I  vol, 
ff  ICmo,  Illustrated.     $l.oO. 

"WOODVILLE  ftTORIES.  Rich  and  Humble ;  or,  the  Mission  of  Bertha  Grant  Sl-3*- 
In  School  and  Out;  or.  The  Con(|uest  of  Richard  Grant.  $l.2o.  Watch  and  Wait:  or. 
The  Young  Fugitives  $1.2.5.  Work  and  Win;  or,  Noddy  Newman  on  a  Cruise.  S1.S3. 
Hope  and  Have;  or,  Fanny  Grant  among  the  Indians.  ^1.2*3.  Uaste  and  Waste;  or. 
The  Young  Pilot  of  Lake  Champlain.    ;^l.2>5. 

BOAT  CLUB  SERIES.  The  Boat  Club  ;  or,  The  Bunkers  of  Rippleton.  |^1.25.  All 
Aboard;  or.  Life  on  the  Lake.  $l.2o,  NOiV  or  Never;  or.  The  Adventures  of  Bobby 
Bright.  $1.2.).  Little  by  Little;  or.  The  Cruise  of  the  Flyaway.  ^1.25.  Try  Again;  or. 
The  Trials  and  Triumphs  of  Harry  West.  $1.25.  Poor  and  Proud ;  or,  the  fortunes  of 
Katy  Redburn.     «5il.2.>. 

RIVEHDALE  STORIES.  Little  Merchant.  Illustrated.  4-5  cents.  Toung  Voyagers. 
Illustrated.  40  cents.  Christmas  Gift.  Illustrated.  45  cents.  Dolly  and  I.  Illustrated. 
45  cents.  Uncle  Ben.  Illustrated,  io  cents.  Birthday  Party.  Illustrated.  4^  cents. 
Proud  and  Lazy.  Illustrated.  4.3  cents.  Carless  Kate.  Illustrated.  45  cent*.  Robin- 
son  Crusoe,  Jr.  Illustrated.  4>5  cents.  The  Picnic  Party.  Illustrated.  4o  cents.  The 
Gold  Thimble.     Illustrated.    4-3  cents.     The  Do-Somcthings.    Illustrated.    4o  cents. 


inF  Any  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  price, 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  149  Washington  street,  Boston. 


"A  iVinplete  Pictorial  History  of  thic  Times,"  ■  ''Fnqufstionably  the  bc^t  siL^aiRcl  work  of  the 
kind  in  tlie  WorU/' 

"The  best,  clionpest,  and  moat  bucccbs-  

lal  Family  Paper  in  the  Union."  tT   a  t>  i >  I71> 'O 

haeFer's 


lElLY ! 


SPLENDIDLY  ILLUSTliATKD. 


C, it'tcdl  ytMvLS  of  thi'  Prtss.    ' 

"  The  host  Vainilv  Paper  publi^hi'd  in  the 
Uiiitcil  States." — Siir  Loniton  Aihorfistr, 

'•llie  Moi»i  I,  Ni:wsi'\!'i:u  «>f  our  country 
— comphtr  in  «U  llie  ^cparlinents  u(  an 
Anienoan  i'.iTnily  Paper  —  Ilnrjur's  Wtehhf  " 
\\,\>  earntd  fur  itM-lf  a  riu'ht  to  it**  title,  'A 
JOURNAL  OF  CIVILIZATION."— .V.  Y. 
ilnnhut  1*0.- 1. 

"ThisPapir  furnl««hP8  the  hcst  il'itsfnt' 
fi -/iS.  Our  fulurf.'  hisiorians  vill  enrii-h 
t'u'nisvlvcs  our  of  llmpcr'H  Weekly  lout? 
afu-r  \>ritcrs,  au'l  p.iintcr",  anrl  puMishers 
are  tirueU  !«)  <lu»<t.*' — X.   )'.  Eraniiclist. 

"A  neces>iiy  in  every  household." — lioH' 
dm  Trnnsf'n'jff. 

••  It  i>  at  on<-e  a  leadint;  pnlitirsil  and  hi^- 
toriial     annali-^t    of    t!ie    nation."— yV<//rt- 

(iri/}/i4'.r  Pn-.s.i. 

"The  h<st  of  its  cla>s  in  America. '* — 
lias  fun  Ttuifclicr. 

SrnSCUIPTlONS.  isr,;.  The  PuMish- 
f  r-o  have  jirrfcrted  a  ^y^lom  of  mailing;  hy 
which  they  .-.an  sujiplj  the  Mauazim:  and 
Wr.r.Jvi.Y  jnoiitiithf  to  those  \\\\o  prefer  to 
ree<.i\e  iheir  peiiodicals  riireetly  from  the 
oiH '0  of  j)uhlieation.  Post-muster.'*  and 
others  <le>iri»us  of  f^etlinir  up  Cltibs  will  be 
.supplied  with  a  .Shou'-Itill  on  application. 

The  p.istatje  on  IlAiirKu's  Wki.ki.y  is  20 
(•■nt>  a  J  ear,  whirh  must  bo  paid  at  ihcsi/';- 
.sf/v-a/.s  j'u.st-oflicc. 

TKIiMS:  lI.vitPKK's  Wi.i.Ki.Y,  one  year, 
•St  iii> 

An  extra  copy  of  either  the  AVcekly  or 
Mairazine  will  he  supjilied  j;ratis  f«>r  every 
el  Mb  of  nvi;  subscriljers  at  .>-L00  each,  in 
one  reniittan(e;  or  six  copies  lor  $'2«"\0'>. 

Hack  numbers  can  he  supplied  at  anv  time. 

The  .Vnnual  Vidomcof  IIai'KKUs  \Vli.k- 
i.Y,  in  neat  ch'lh  binding,  will  be  sent  by 
e.\pre«;j!,  free  of  expense,  for  .57  each.  -1 
rr>/i*y,A7i' AiY,  coniprisinj;  vine  lo/Mmr*,  sent 
on  leeeipt  of  S'o*-''  p'T  aoI  ,  frcii/ht  (ft  t.r- 
jiriis^  of /turr/ni.si-r.  Volume  X.  ready  Jan- 
uary Is!,  hs(,7. 

[1  r  SubseriptionH  sent  from  BiitiAh  North 
Ameriian  Provinces  nnnt  be  aeconipanicd 
wi»|j  'JO  cent!*  adtiitiunal,  to  prepay  United 
I'nitod  States  postaj^c.         Addrcs.s, 

H/LRFEB  &  BROTHEBS, 


MHONmYUGAm! 

Critical  Xotircs  of  the  Pm^. 

It  is  the  foremost  Ma^iazine  »  f  the  day. 
The  fireside  never  had  a  moro  dcli«;htful 
cbmpanion,  nor  the  million  u  more  enter- 
prisini;  friinil,  than  llarptr's  Maiia/ine. — 
Mrf/iodist  Prott stunt,  (lialtimoro.) 

The  moht  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. 
•  — Xnr  York  f>6.vi>-«/.r. 

Wo  must  refer  in  terms  of  enlo2y  to  the 
hi^h  tone  and  varied  exeellcnee  of  Harper's 
Magazine — a  jotiin.il  witli  a  nionthly  cireu- 

■  lation   of   about    17<>,<**'''»   copies — in   who.so 
\  pa^es  are  to   l.c  f«»uiid   .s:)me  of  tie  choIceM 

li^ht  and  seneral  nadiug  of  the  day.  We 
speak  of  this  work  as  an*  evidence  of  the 
culture  of  the  Amuiean  poople;  and  the 
popularity  it  has  atM|uiri*:l  is  meritnl.  K.ich 
number  euntains  fully  1 11  papes  of  readiui; 
matter,  ap[)ropriately  illustrated  witli  jjood 
wood  cuts;  and  it  comliines  in  itself  the 
racy  monthly   antl   the   m  .re   philosophical 

■  rpiarterly.  blended  with  the  best  feati;res  of 
the  daily  journal.  It  has  great  powrr  in  the 
dissemination  of  a  love  of  pure  literature. 
— Trut)iui's  iittiflctu  Atm-ncftu  Littiature, 
Lumlon. 

The  volume.?  bound  constitute  of  ihen:- 
;  selves  a  library  of  miscellaneous  reading 
.  such  as  can  not  be  f'>uTid  in  the  same  com- 
i  pass  in  any  other  publit  ati«in  that  has  come 
.  under  (»ur  notice. —  liosfon  Conner. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS,  ls()7.    The  Publinh- 

,  ers  have   ])erfeciiil  .i  systttu  of  mailiu:;   by 

whieh  they  can  siipjdy' the  .Ma«;\zini:   anil 

■  Wkkkly  /'rouij1'>/  to  tbe.se  who  prefer  to 
receive  tluir   ])e.iodii'iils   directly   liom  the 

!  otlice  of  ])ublication. 

The  postage  on  II vkim.u'.-^  M\<iA/iNr  i« 
'  21  cents  a  }ear,  whi'h  mu.'^t  be  jiaid  at  suh- 
.  i'uhif'rihtr's  post  olfioe. 

TERMS:  nAiiPi:i:*.s  MAui/iNK.onc  vear, 
>L0(). 

An  extra  ciipy  of  i  itlicr  the  Mai;a/.inr  or 
.  Wki'.ki.y  will  r.esupi)li<d  gr.iti.s  for  every 
Club  tif  livr.  su!,'«.(ii!nMs  at  "^l.n:i  each,  in 
one  remittar.'c  ;  or  .-ix  r>pirs  f.ir  ^2  '.'  D. 

B:uk  ntiiiib*:rs.  mu  bo  >uppliul  at  any 
time. 

A  complete  hc.t,  now  comprising  thirty- 
three  volumes,  in  no.it  cloth  bimlint;,  will  he 
sent  by  freight  at  expense  of  pnrrhascr,  fur 
]  $'2  2-5  per  vidume,  Single  volumes,  liy  mail, 
postpaidt  $>'J.O).  Cloth  latcs,  f.»r  binding. 
08  cents,  by  mail,  yio.* //.»««/. 

^r  Subscriptions  sent  from  British  North 
American  Provinces,  must  be  aceompaiiied 
with  21  cents  ndttitivn'il^xo  prejay    Tnited 

■  States  postage.     Adilres**, 

•    H  mn  k  r.eflTIIFIt^.  Fmnllin  %m^n^  \.  V . 
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